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NATUEAL HISTOEY OF PLINY. 


BOOK VL 

AN ACCOUNT OP COUNTRIES, NATIONS, SEAS, TOWNS, 

HAA'ENS, MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, DISTANCES, AND PEOPLES 

WHO NOW EXIST, OR PORMERLT EXISTED. 

CHAP. 1 . ( 1 .) THE BUXINE ASH THE MAETANBIHI. 

The Euxine^ Sea, which, in former times had the name of 
Axenus,^ from the savage and inhospitable character of the 
nations living on its borders, by a pecnliar whim of nature, 
which is contimially giving way before the greedy inroads of 
the sea, lies between Europe and Asia. It was "not enough 
for the ocean to have surrounded the earth, and then de- 
prived us of a considerable portion of it, thus rendering still 
greater its uninhabitable proportion ; it was not enough 
for it to have forced a passage through the mountains, to 
have torn away Calpe from Africa, and to have swallowed up 
a much larger space than it left untouched j it was not enough 
for it to have poured its tide into the Propontis through the 
Hellespont, after swallowing up still more of the dry land 
— for beyond the Bosporus, as well, it opens with its insatiate 
appetite upon another space of immense extent, until the 
Mmotian lahes^ unite their ravening waters with it as it ranges 
far and wide. 

That all this has taken place in spite, as it were, of the 
earth, is manifested hy the existence of so many straits and 
such numbers of narrow passages formed against the will of 

^ Or the .‘‘Hospitable” Sea, now the Black Sea. 

* Or tlie “ Inbospitable.’’ 

3 The streams which discharge their waters into the Pains ]^f£eotis, or 
Sea of Azof. 
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aatiire— tliat of tlie Hellespont/ being only eight liiindi'ed 
and seYenty-fiire paces, iniyidth, while at the two Bospori® the 
passage across maybe eifected by oxen® swimming, a fact from, 
which they have both deriYed their name. And then besides/ 
although they are thus sCYered, there are certain points on 
which these coasts stand in the relation of brotherhood towai’ds 
each other — the singing of birds and the barking of dogs on 
the one side can be heard on the other, and an intercourse can 
be maintained between these two worlds by the medium even 
of the human Yoice/ if the winds should not happen to carry 
away the sound thereof. 

The length of the borders of the Euxine from the Bosporus 
to the Lake Maeotis has been reckoned by some writers at 
fourteen hundred and thirty- eight miles ; Eratosthenes, how- 
eYer, says that it is one hundred less. According to Agrippa, 
the distance from Chalcedon to the Phasis is one thousand miles, 
and from that river to the Cimmerian Bosporus three hundred 
and sixty. We will here give in a general form the distances as 
they have been ascertained in our own times ; for our arms have 
even penetrated to the very mouth of the Cimmerian Straits. 

After passing the mouth of the Bosporus we come to the 
river Ehebas/ by some writers called the Ehesus. 77”e next 
come to Psillis/® the port of Calpas/^ and the Sagaiis,^^ a famous 

* Straits of the Dardanelles or of Gallipoli, spoken of in B. iv. c. 18, as 
seven stadia in width. 

® The Thracian Bosporus, now the Channel or Straits of Constanti- 
nople, and the Cimmerian Bosporns or Straits of Kaffa, or Yeui Kale. 

® From an ox, and wopoc* “ a passage.’* According to the legend, 
it was at the Thracian Bosporus that the cow lo made her passage from 
one continent to the other, and hence the name, in all probability, cele- 
brated alike in the fables and the history of antiquity. The Cimmerian 
Bosporus not improbably borrowed its name from the Thracian. See 
.$sch. Prom. Vine. 1. 733. 

^ This sentence seems to hear reference to the one that follows, and not, 
as punctuated in the Latin, to the one immediately preceding it. 

It is not probable that this is the case at the Straits of Kaifa, which 
are nearly four miles in width at the narrowest part. 

® Now the Biva, a river of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, falling into the 
Euxine north-east of Chalcedon. 

Probably an obscure town. 

On the river Calpas or Calpe, in Bithynia. Xenophon, in the Ana- 
basis, describes it as about hau way between Byzantium and Heraclea. 
The spot is identified in some of the maps as Kirpeh Liman, and the pro- 
montory as Cape KirpehS 

^ Still known as the ^karia. 
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river, whicli rises in Phrygia and receives the waters of other 
rivers of vast magnitude, among which are the Temhrogius^^ 
and the Gallus,^^ the last of which is by many called the Sanga- 
rius. After leaving the Sagaris the Oulf of the Mariandyni^" 
begins, and we come to the town of Heraelea/® on the river 
Lyons ; this place is distant from the mouth of the Euxine two 
hundred miles. The sea-portof Acone^® comes next, w^hich has 
a fearful notoriety for its aconite or wolf's-hane, a deadly 
poison, and then the cavern of Acherusia,^^ the rivers p£edo- 
pides, Callichorus, and Sonautes, the town of Tium,^® distant 
irom Heraclea thiiiy-eight miles, and the river Billis. 

CHAP. 2. (2.) — ^PAPHLAGONIA. 

Beyond this river begins the nation of Paphlagoiiia,^^ by 
some writers called Pylaemenia it is closed in behind by the 
country of Galatia. In it are Mastya,^^ a town founded b}’' the 

Fow called the Sursak, according to Parisot. 

Now the Lef-ke. See the end of c. 42 of the last Book. 

^ The modern Gulf of Sakaria. Of the Mariandyni, ^vho gave the an- 
cient name to it, little or nothing is known. 

Its site is now known as Harakli or Eregli. By Strabo it is erro- 
neously called a colony of Miletus. It was situate a few miles to the north 
of the river Lycus. 

11 Now called the Kilij. 

18 Stephanas Byzaiitinus speaks of this place as producing whetstones, or 
aicovaU as well as the plant aconite. 

1® This name was given to the cavern in common with several other 
lakes or caverns in various parte of the world, which, like the various 
rivers of the name of Acheron, were at some time supposed to be con- 
nected with the lower world. 

20 caUed Falios (or more properly Filiyos), according to DAnville. 
from the river of that name in its vicinity, supposed by him and other 
geographers to be the same as the ancient Billis, here mentioned by Pliny. 
By others of the ancient writers it is called Biilceus. 

21 Paphlagonia was bounded by Bithynia on the west, and by Pontns on 
the east, being separated from the last by the river Halys ; on the south it 
was divided by the chain of Mount Olympus from Phrygia in the earlier 
times, from Galatia at a later period; and on the north it bordered on the 
Euxine. 

22 In the Homeric catalogue we find P}dmmenes leading the Paphlago- 
nians as allies of the Trojans ; from this Pylaemenes the later princes of 
Paphlagonia claimed their descent, and the country w'as sometimes from, 
them called PylaBmenia. 

22 Suspected hy Hardouin to have been the same as the Moson or 
Moston mentioned hy Ptolemy as in Galatia. # 
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Milesians, and then Cromna/^ atwhich spot Cornelius ISTepos also 
places the Heneti,^® from whom he would have us believe that 
the Yeneti of Italy, who have a similar name, are descended. 
The city also of Sesamon, now called Amastris,*'^® Mount 
Cytorus,-^ distant sixty-three miles from Tium, the towns of 
Cimolis"® and Stephane,''^ and the river Parthenius.®® The 
promontory of Carambis,®^ which extends a great distance into 
the sea, is distant from the mouth of the Euxine three hundred 
and twenty-five miles, or, according to some writers, three 
hundred and fifty, being the same distance from the Cimmerian 
Pospoms, or, as some persons think, only three hundred and 
twelve miles. There was formerly also a tovrn of the same 
name, and another near it called Armene ; we now find there 
the colony of Sinope,®® distant from Mount Cytorus one hundred 
and sixty-four miles. "We then come to the river Evarchus,®® 

2-* It is mentioned by Homer, II. ii. 8o5, as situate on the coast of 
Papblagonia. 

Strabo also, in B. xii., says that these people afterwards established 
themselves in Thrace, and that gradually moving to the west, they finally 
settled in the Italian Yenetia, which from them took its name. But in 
bis Foiirtli Book he says that the Yeneti of Italy owe their origin to the 
Gallic Yeneti, who came from the neighbourhood known as the modern 
Yannes. 

This city, ninety stadia east of the river Parfhenius, occupied a penin- 
sula, and on each side of the isthmus was a harbour. The original city, 
as here mentioned, seems to have had the name of Sesamus or Sesamum, 
and It is spoken of by that name in Homer, II. ii. 853, in conjunction 
with Cytorus. The territory of Araastris was famous fur its growth of tlie 
best box-\vood, which grew on Mount Cytorus, The present Amasra or 
11 anasserah occupies its site. 

See the last Note, 

_ 28 Otherwise called « Cinolis,” There is a place called Eiula or 
Ainoglu in the maps, about half-war between Kerempeh and Sinope, which 
3s the Emuli of Abulfeda, and probably tlie CiroHs or Cimolis of the 
ureek geographers. 

29 Tile modern Estefan or Stefenos. 

peiTat^n^ known by the name of Bartin, a corruption of its ancient ap- 

It still retains its ancient appellation in its name of Cape Eerempeh • 
of the ancient town nothing is known. ^ 

32 N'ow called Sinope, or Sinoub. Some ruins of it are still to be seen, 

^ probably greatly declined 

since the recent attack upon it by the Bussian fleet. Diogenes, the Cynic 
philosopher, was a native of ancient Sinope. ^ ^ 

Stephanus Byzantinus, also of the nations 
of Paphlagonia and Capp 'docia. As Parisot remarks, this is an error, 
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and after that a people of the Cappadocians, the towns of Ga- 
zinra^^ and Grazeium,^® the river Halys,^® which runs from the 
foot of Mount Taurus through Cataonia and Cappadocia, the 
towns of Gangre^^ and Caxuisa,^® the free town of Amisus,^® 
distant from Sinope one hundred and thirty miles, and a gulf 
of the same name, of such vast extent^® as to make Asia assume 
the form of a peninsula, the isthmus' of which is only some 
two hundred miles in breadth, or a little more, across to the 
gulf of Issus in Cilicia. In aU this district there are, it is 
said, only three races that can rightly be termed Greeks, the 
Dorians, the lonians, and the AEolians, all the rest being of 
barbarian origin. To Amisus was joined the town of Eupa- 
toria,'^^ founded by Mithridates : after his defeat they were 
both included under the name of Pompeiopolis. 

arising from the 'circumstance of a small tribe hearing the name of Cap- 
padocians, having settled on its banks, between whom and the Paphlago- 
iiians it served as a limit. 

On the river Iris. It was the ancient residence of the kings of 
Pontus, but in Strabo’s time it was deserted. It has been suggested that 
the modern Azurnis occupies its site. 

In the north-west of Pontus, in a fertile plain between the rivers 
Haljs and Amisus. It is also called Gadilon by Strabo. D’Anville 
makes it the modern Aladgiam; while he calls OaViura by the name of 
Guedes. 

ISiow called the Kisil Irmak, or Bed Biver. It has been remarked 
that Pliny, in making this river to come down from Mount Taurus and 
flow at once from south to north, appears to confound the Halys with one 
of its tributaries, now known as the Izchel Irmak. 

Its site is now called Iviengareh, Kangi’eh, or Changeri. This was 
a town of Paphlagonia, to the south of Mount Olgasys, at a distance of 
thirty-flve miles from Pompeiopolis. 

A commercial place to the south of Sinope. Its site is the modern 
Gherseh on the coast. 

39 K'ow called Bski Samsun ; on the west side of the bay or gulf, an- 
ciently called Sinus Amiseiuis. According to Strabo, it was only 900 
stadia from Sinope, or 112J Boraaii miles. The walls of the ancient city 
are to be seen on a promontory about a mile and a half from the modern 
town. 

He means the numerous indentations which run southward into the 
coast, from the headland of Sinope to a distance of about one degree to 
the south. 

On examining the map, we shall find that the distance is at least 300 
miles across to the gulf of Issus or Iskenderoon. 

Not speaking the Greek language. 

A part of it only was added to Pupatoria; and it was separated from 
the rest by a \vali, and probably contained a tpi^erent population fiom that 
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CHAP. 3. (3.)' — CAPPABOCIA. 

Cappadocia ^ lias in tlie interior Arch elais,^**^ a colony founded 
by Claudius Caesar, and past which the river Halys flows ; also 
the towns of Comana,'^® watered by the Sarus, Isfeoesnsarea/^ 
by the Lycus,^® and Amasia,^® in the region of Gazacene, 
washed by the Iris. In Colopene it has Sebastia and Sebas- 
% topoHs;®^ these are insignificant places, but still equal in im- 
portance to those just mentioned. In its remaining districts 
there is Melita,®^ founded by Semiramis, and not far from the 
Euphrates, Biocmsarea,®® Tyana,®^ Castabala,°“ Magnopolis,®® 

of Amisus. This new quarter contained the residence of the king, Mithri- 
• dates Eupator, who built Eupatoria. 

The boundaries of Cappadocia varied under the dominion of the Per- 
sians, after the Macedonian conquest, and as a Eoman province under the 
emperors. , 

Founded by Archelaus, the last king of Cappadocia. In Hamilton’s 
Mesearchesj the site has been assumed to be the modern Ak-serai, hut that 
place is not on the river Halys, as Leake supposes. It is, however, con- 
sidered that Ak-serai agrees very well with the position of Archelais as 
laid down in the Itineraries, and that Pliny may have been misled in sup- 
posing that the stream on which it stood was the Halys. 

Also called by the name of Chryse, or ‘‘ Golden,” to distinguish it 
from another place of the same name in Pontus. It is generally supposed 
that the town of Ai-Bostan, on the Sihoon or Sarus, is on or near the site 
of this Comana. 

Now called Niksar, according to B’Anville, though Hardouin says 
that it is Tocat. Parisot remarks, that this place belonged rather to 
Pontus than to Cappadocia. 

^ A small tributary of the Iris, or Yeshii-Irmak, mentioned in the nest 
Chapter. 

Still called Amasia, or Amasiyeh, and situate on the river Iris, or 
Yeshil Ermak. It was at one time the residence of the princes of Pontus, 
and the birth-place of the geographer Strabo. The remains of antiquity 
here are very considerable, and extremely interesting. 

Both to the west of Neo-Ceesarea, According to Tavernier, as quoted 
by Hardouin, the modern name of Sebastia is Si vas. 

5- Which gave name to the district of Melitene, mentioned in c. 20 of 
the last Book. 

Near Nazianzus, in Cappadocia,^ the birth-place of Gregmy Nazi- 
anzen. The traveller Ainsworth, on his road ixoni Ak Serai to Kara His- 
sar, came to a place called Kaisar Koi, and he has remarked that by its 
name and^ position it might he identified with Dioemsarea. Some geo- 
graphers, indeed, look upon Biocsesarea and Nazianzus as the same place. 

^ Its ruins are still to be seen at Kiz Eisar. It stood in the south 
of Cappadocia, at the norf^^ern foot of Mount Taurus. Tyana was the 
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Zela,®^ and at the foot of Mount Argsens®® Mazaca, now called 
Csesarea,®® That part of Cappadocia which lies stretched ont 
hefbre the Greater Armenia is called Melitene^ before Com- 
magene Cataonia, before Phrygia Garsanritis, Sargaransene,^ 
and Cammanene^ before Galatia Alorimene, where their terri- 
tories are divided by the river Cappadox,®^ fern which this 
people have taken their name ; they were formerly known as 
the Leneosyri.^^ Prom I^’eocaesarea above mentioned, the 
lesser Armenia is separated by the river Lycus. In the in- 
terior also there is the famous river Ceramius,®® and on the 
coast beyond the town of Amisus, the town and river of 
Chadisia,®^ and the town of Lycastnm,®® after which the region 
of Themiscyra®® begins. 

native place of Apollonius, the supposed Tvorker of miracles, whom the 
enemies of Christianity have not scrupled to place on a par with Jesus 
Christ. 

S3 Some ruins, nineteen geographical miles from Ayas, are supposed to 
denote the site of ancient Castabala or Castabulura. 

33 This place was first called Eupatoria, but not the same which Mithri- 
dates united with a part of Amisus. D’Amville supposes that the modem 
town of Tchenikeb occupies its site. 

Or Ziela, now known as Zillah, not far south of Amasia. It was 
here that Julius Ccesar conquered Pharnaces, on the occasion on which he 
wrote his dispatch to home, ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.” 

Still known by the name of Ardgeh-Bagh. 

39 Its site is still called Kaisiriyeh. It wms a city of the district Cilicia, 
in Cappadocia, at the base of the mountain Argseus. It was first called 
Mazaca, and after that, Euseheia. There are considerable remains of the 
ancient city. 

3*^ Hardouin remarks, that the district of Sargarausene was not situate 
in front of Phrygia, hut lay between Morimene and Colopenene, in the 
vicinity of Poiitus. 

31 Now known as the Konax, a tributary of the Halys, rising in Mount 
Littarus, in the chain of Paryadres. 

62 Or White Syrians.” Strabo says that in his time both the Cappa- 
docian peoples, those situate above the Taurus and those on the Euxine, 
were called Leucosyri, or Jf7iite Syrians, as there were some Syrians who 
w'ere black, and wfio dwelt to the east of the Amanus. 

33 It is doubtful whether this is the name of a river or a town. Not- 
withstanding its alleged celebrity, nothing is known of it. 

3^ Hecateeus, as quoted by Stephanus Byzantinus, speaks of Chadisia as 
a city of the Leucosyri, or Cappadocians. Neither the river nor the town 
appears to have been identified, 

33 Probably on the river of that name, which has been identified with 
the Mers Imak, a river two or three miles east of the Acropolis of Amisus. 

33 The extensive plain on the coast of Pontus, extending east of the 
river Iris, beyond the Thermodon, and celebrated as the country of the 
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The river Iris brings down to the sea the waters of the 
lycns. In the interior is the city of Ziela,®^ famoiis for tlie 
defeat of Triarins®® and the victory of C. Caesar.®® Upon the 
coast there is the river Thermodon, which rises at the fortified 
place called Phanarcea/® and flows past the foot of Mount 
Amazonius.'^^ There was formerly a town of the same name-^ 
as the river, and five others in ah, Amazonium, Themiscyra, 
Sotira, Amasia, and Comana/® now only a Manteium, (4.) 
find here the nations of the Genetse,'^ the Chalyhes/® the town 
of Cotyornm,^® the nations of the Tihareni and the Mossyni, 
w^ho make marks upon their bodies/" the people called Macro- 

Amazons. At the month of the Thermodon was a city of the same name, 
which had been destroyed by the time of Augustus. It is doubtful whe- 
ther the modern Thermeh occupies its site. 

The same place apparently as is mentioned in the last Chapter under 
the name of Zela. 

Valerius Triarius, one of the legates of Lncullus, in the war against 
Mithridates. Plutarch tells us that LucuUus was .obliged to conceal 
Triarius from the fury of his troops. 

Over Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates. . 
lo called the Tliennca. 

Still called Mason-Dagh. 

He alludes to Comanu, in Pontus, the site of which is now called 
Gumenek, near to which, on the Tocat-su, the modern name of tlje Iris, 
Hamilton found some remains of a Kornan town, and part of a bridge ap- 
parently of Eoman construction. The language of Pliny seems to imply 
that it had become in his day nothing beyond a manteium or seat of an 
oracle. 

Strabo speaks of a promontory called Genetes ; and Stephanas By- 
zantimis mentions a river and port of the same name. 

Strabo places the Chaldei, who, he says, were originally called Cha- 
lyhes, in that part of the country which lies above Phaimacia (the modern 
Kerasunt). 

J’® Or Uotyora. According to Xenophon, this was a colony of Sinope, 
which furnished supplies for the Ten Thousmid in their retreat. The 
place was^on a bay called after the town. Hamilton, in his Mesearehee^ 
&c., Yol i,, is of opinion that Cotyorum may have stood on the site of 
Ordou, where some remains of an ancient port, cut out of the solid rock, are 
still visible. He remarks, however, that some writers suppose that Cotyora 
was the modern hay of Pershembah, which is more sheltered than Ordou. 
Cotyora was the place of embarkation of the Ten Thousand. 

’’ Similar to what we tatooing. Parisot suggests that these people 
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cepliali/® tlie town of Cerasns/® the port of Chordulejfho 
nations called the Bechires^^^ and the Buzeri, the river Mclas,®^ 
the people called the Macrones, and Sidene with its river 
Sidemis/' by which the town of Polemonium®® is washed, at a 
distance from Amisus of one hundred and twenty miles. We 
next come to the rivers lasonius®^ and Melanthius,'"*® and, at a 
distance of eighty miles from Amisus, the town of Pharnaeea/® 
the fortress and river of Tripolis;®^ the fortress and river of ' 

Piiilocalia, the fortress of Liviopolis, but not upon a river, and, 
at a distance of one hundred miles from Pharnacea, the free 
city of Trapezus,®® shut in by a mountain of vast size. Be- 
yond this town is the nation of the Armenochalybes®'-^ and the 

may have been the ancestors of the Mongol tribes who still dwell in tents 
similar to those mentioned by Mela as used by the Mossyui. 

Or the “ long-headed people/’ 

"9 Its site is not improbably that of the modem Kheresoun, on the coast 
of Asia Minor, and west of Trebizoiid. LucuUns is said to have brought 
thence the first cherry-trees planted in Europe. ^ 

It has been remarked, that Pliny’s enumeration of names often rather 
confuses than helps, and that it is dimcult to say where he intends to place 
the Bechires. Ave may perhaps infer from Mela that they were west of 
Trapezus and east of the Thermodon. 

Now the Kara Su, or Black Eiver, still retaining its ancient appel- 
lation. It rises in Cappadocia, in the chain of Mount Argseus. 

Still called by the same name, according to Parisot, though some- 
times it is called the river of Ahitisa. More recent authorities, however, 
call it Polemaii Chai. 

On the coast of Pontus, built by king Polemon, perhaps the Second, 
on the site of the older city of Side, at the mouth of the Sidenus. 

S'* Probably near the promontory of Jasonium, 130 stadia to the north- 
east of Polemonium. It was believed to have received its name from 
Jason the Argonaut having landed there. It still hears the name of 
Jasoon, though more commonly called Bona or A^'ona. 

Sixty stadia, according to Arrian, from the town of Cotyora. 

Supposed to have stood on almost the same site as the modem Ehe- 
resoun or Kerasunda. It was built near, or, as some think, on the site of 
Cerasus. 

Still known by the name of Tireholi, on a river of the same name, the 
Tireholi Su. 

Now called Tarahosan, Trahezun, or Trebizond. This place was 
originally a colony of Sinope, after the loss of whose independence Tra- 
pezus belonged, first to Lesser Armenia, and afterwards to the kingdom of 
Pontus. In the middle ages it was the seat of the so-called empire of 
Trebizond. It is now the second commercial port of the Black Sea, rank- 
ing next after Odessa. 

The “ Chalyhes of Armenia.” See p. 21. 



Greater Armema, at a distance of thirty miles. On the coast, 
before Trapezns, flows the river Pyxites, and beyond it is the 
nation of the SannP® Heniochi. ISfext comes the river Ab- 
sarus,®^ with a fortress of the same name at its mouth, distant 
from Trapezus one hundred and forty miles. 

At the back of the mountains of this district is Iberia, 
while on the coast are the Heniochi, the Ampreutse,®- the Lazi, 
the rivers Acampsis,®^ Isis,®^ Mogrus, and Bathys,®'’ the nations 
of the Colchi, the town of Matium,®® the river Heracleum and 
the promontory of the same name,®’ and the Phasis,®® the most 
celebrated river of Pontus. This river rises among the Moschi, 
and is navigable for the largest vessels a distance of thirty-eight 
miles and a half, and for small ones very much higher up; 
it is crossed by one hundred and twenty bridges. It formerly 
had many cities of note on its banks, the more famous of 
which were Tyndaris, Circjeum, Cygnus, and Phasis®® at its 
mouth. Put the most celebrated of them all was AEa, fifteen 
miles’ distant from the sea, where the Hippos and the Cy- 
an eos,^ rivers of vast size, flow into it from opposite directions. 
At the present day its only place of note is Surium, which 

Theodoret says that the Sanni, and the Lazi, subsequently mentioned, 
although subdued by the Roman arms, were never obedient to the Roman 
laws. The Heniochi were probably of Grecian origin, as they were said 
to have been descended from the charioteers of the Argonauts, who had 
been wrecked upon these coasts. 

Or Apsarus, or Absarum. Several geographers have placed the site of 
this town near the modern one known as Gonieh. Its name was connected 
with the myth of Medea and her brother Absyrtus. It is not improbable 
that the names Acampsis and Absarus have been given to the same river by 
different writers, and that they both apply to the modern Joruk. 

^ It is suggested by Hardouin that these are the same as the Zydietse 
mentioned in the Periplus of Arrian, and by him placed between the He- 
niochi and the Lazi. 

See note 91. 

Supposed to be the same as the modem Tshorok. 

^ Or “ Deep ” River. This stream may possibly be identified by ob- 
serving that Pliny places only one river between it and the Phasis. 

Probably the Madia of Ptolemy, who places it in the interior. 

^ At the present day called Eraklia, according to Parisot. 

Now called the Paz or Rhioni- 

Still called El Faz or Poti. 

1 This place was in reality thirty-seven miles and a half from the sea. 
It was said to have been the native place of the enchantresses Circe and 
Medea. ; 

2 The rivers Hippos aW Cyaneos do not appear to have been identified. 
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derives its name from the river which flows at that spot into 
the Phasis, and up to which place the Phasis is navigable for 
large vessels, as we have already ^ mentioned . It receives also 
some other rivers, wonderful for their number and magnitude, 
and among them the Glaucus.^ At the mouth of the Phasis, 
at a distance of seventy miles from ^.bsarus, are some islands, 
which, however, have no name. After passing this, we come 
to another river, the Cha.rieis,® and the nation of the Salm, 
by the ancients called Phthirophagi,® as also Suani.^ The 
river Chobus^ flows from the Caucasus through the country of 
the Suani. The river Ehoas comes next, then the region of 
Ecrectice, the rivers Singames,^ Tarsuras,^® Astelephus,^^ Chry- 
sorrhoas, the nation of the Absilse, the castle of Sebastopolis,^^ 
one hundred miles distant from Phasis, the nation of the San* 
nigm, the town of Cygnus,^'’’ and the river and town of Penius.^^ 
We then come to the tribes of the Heniochi,^® w^ho axe dis- 
tinguished by numerous names. 

CHAP. 5. (5)^ — THE BEGIOK OE COLICA, THE NATIONS OP THE 
ACHiBI, AHD OTHEK NATIONS IH THE SAME PARTS. 

Below this lies the region of Pontus known as Colica/® in 

® In the previous page, 

^ Now called the Tchorocsu. 

5 It is doubtful whether this is the same river as that mentioned hy 
Strabo under the name of Chares. BAnviile says that its modern name 
is Enguri. 

® dr “Feeders on Lice;” so called, according to Strabo, from the ex- 
treme filthiness of their habits. 

7 There is a nation in this vicinity still called by a similar name. Pro- 
fessor Pallas, who visited thorn, says that nothing can equal their dishonesty, 
rapacity, and voracity. Parisot suggests that they are probably the 
descendants of the Phthirophagi of Pliny. 

® Now called the Khalira, according to B’Anville. 

® Now called the Hati-Scari, according to B'Anville. 

Now the Okhiim, according to B’Anville. 

Now the Mosti-Skari, according to D’Anville. 

^3 Still called Savastopoli, according td Hardouin. 

This must not he confounded with the other place of the same name 
mentioned in the present Chapter. See p. 10. 

Hermolaus suggests Pity us as the correct reading. 

The Sanni Heniochi j one of these nations has been already men- 
tioned in the last page. 

Inhabited anciently by the CoH, and constituting the northern portion 
of ancient Colchis. # 
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the mountam cliain of Caucasus bends away towards the 
Eiphsean mountains, as we have previously^' mentioned; one 
side running down towards the Eiixine and the Lake Mssotis, 
the other towards the Caspian and the Hyrcanian sea. The 
remaining portion of these shores is peopled by savage nations, 
the Meianchlseni,^® and the Coraxi, who former!}’ dwelt in Dios- 
curias/® near the river Anthemus, now deserted, but once a 
famous city; so much so, indeed, that we learn from Tiinos- 
thenes, that three hundred nations, all of diiferent languages, 
W’ere in the habit of resorting to it, and in later times we had 
there one hundred and thirty interpreters for the purpose of 
transacting business. There are some authors who are of 
opinion that this place was built by Amphitus and Telchius, 
the charioteers-^ of Castor and Pollux, from whom it is gene- 
rally understood that the nation of the Heniochi sprang. After 
passing Pioscurias we come to the town of Heracleium,-^ 
seventy miles distant from Sebastopolis, and then the Achsei,-- 
the -Mardi,*-^® and the Cercetse,-^ and, behind them, the Cerri and 
the Ccphalotomi.^® In the innermost part*® of this district 
there was Pityus,^’ a city of very considerable opulence, but 

In B. V. c. 27. 

Or nation “ with the black cloaks,” from some peculiarity in their 
dress. 

This was the great trading-place of the wild tribes in the interior; 
and so numerous were they, that the Greeks asserted that there were seventy 
different languages spoken in the market of Biosciirias. 
y) "Whence tlie appellation from tlic Greek yvioxoQ^ 

There were two places called Ileraclcium on this coast, one north and 
the other south of the river Aebajus : probably the latter is liere meant. 

Said to have been descended from the Achseans or Greeks wdio ac- 
companied Jason in the Argonautic Expedition, or, according to Ammi- 
anus, w'ho resorted thither after the conclusion of the Trojan war. 

“3 Probably meaning the martial people,” or the “people of Mars.” 
This was the title, not of a single nation, but of a number of peoples dis- 
tinguished for their predatory habits. 

This people occupied the N.E. shore of the Euxine, between the 
Cimmerian Bosporus and the frontier of Colchis. Their name is still in 
existence, and is applied to the whole western district of the Caucasus, in 
the forms of Tcherkas, as applied to the people, and Tcherkeskaia or Cir- 
cassia, to the country. 

•Hardouin suggests that these ought to be read as forming one name, 
the “ Cem Cephalatorai,” and suggests that they were so called from their 
habit of cutting off the heads of their slain enemies. 

Meaning, nearly in the extreme corner of Poiitus. 

In the time of Stoo this was a considerable sea-port, and after its 
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destroyed by the Henioclii : behind it are the Epagerite, a 
people of Sarmatian origin, dwelling upon the range of the 
Caucasus, and beyond them, the Sanromatm. It was with 
these people that Mitliridates^® took refuge in the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius : and from him we learn that the Thalli ^® 
join up to them, a people who border on the eastern side upon 
the month of the Caspian sea : he tells us also that at the 
reflux the channel is dry there. Upon the coast of the 
Euxiiie, near the country of the Cereetse, is the river Icarusa,^^ 
with the town and river of Hierus, distant from Heracleium 
one hundred and thirty- six miles. Hext to this, is the pro- 
montory of Cruni, after passing which, we And the ToretEe upon 
a lofty ridge of mountains. The city of Sindos®*'^ is distant 
from Hierus sixty-seven miles and a half ; after passing which, 
we come to the river Setheries. (6.) Erom thence to the en- 
trance of the Cimmerian Bosporus the distance is eighty-eight 
miles and a half. 

CHAP. 6. — THE CIIBIEEIAH BOSPOEUS. 

The length of the peninsula which projects between the 

destruction by tie Heniochi, it was restored, and served as an important 
frontier fortress of the Roman empire against the Scythians. 

This was Mithridates, king of Bosporus, which sovereignty he 
obtained by the favour of the emperor Claudius, in a.d. 41. The circum- 
stances are unknown which led to his subsequent expulsion by the Ro- 
mans, who placed liis younger brother Cotys on the throne in his stead. 

Hardouin thinks that the Thalli inhabited the present country of 
Astrakan. 

It was the ancient opinion, to which we shall find frequent reference 
made in the present Book, that the northern portion of the Caspian com- 
municated with the Scythian or Septentrional ocean. 

Mentioned only by Pliny. It is supposed to answer to the present 
Ukrash river ; and the town and river of liierus are probably identical with 
the Hieros Portus of Arrian, which has been identified with the modem 
Suiijiik-Kala. 

33 Inhabited by the Sindi, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia. They pro- 
bably dwelt in and about the modern peninsula of Taman, between the 
Sea of Azof and the Black Sea, to the south of the river Hypanis, the 
modern Kouban. The site of their capital, Sindos, or Sinda, is supposed 
to have been the modern Anapa. Parisot conjectures that this place 
was one of the ancient settlements of the Zigennes, the modern Bohemians 
or Gypsies. He ^seems to found his opinion upon some observations of 
Malte Brim {Precis de Geographic^ vol. vi.) upon the origin of. the Gypsy 
race, which wdll amply repay the perusal. 

33 The peninsula on which Taman or Timoutaifakan is situate. 
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Eiixine and Lake Mseotis^ is not more than sixty-seven 
miles and a half, and the -width across never less than two 
Jngera it has the name of Eion.^® The shores of the Bos- 
porus then take a curve both on the side of Europe and of 
Asia, thus forming the Mmotis. The towns at the entrance of 
the Bosporus are, first Hermonassa,®® next Cepi,®^ founded by 
the Milesians, and then Stratoclia and Bhanagoria,^® and the 
almost deserted town of Apaturos,^^ and, at the extremity of 
the month, Cimmerium,^® which was formerly called Cerberion. 
(7.) We then come to Lake Maeotis, which has been already 
mentioned ^Mn the description of Europe. 

CHAP. 7. — ^lAXE KiEOTIS AXD THE AnJOIXIXO NATIONS. 

After passing Cimmerium, the coast^*^ is inhabited by the 
Mmotici, the Yali, the Serbi,^^ the Arrechi, the Zingi, and the 
Psessi, We then come to the river Tanais,'^^ which discharges 

"Hhejufferum -was 100 Grecian or 104 Eoman feet in length. 

Signifying in Greek the sea-shore.” 

35 pying between Singa and Phanagoria. Eennell fixes it at the open- 
ing of the lake into which the Kouban flows. 

^ 3^ Or the “gardens,” from the Greek A town of the Cimme- 

rian Bosporus, founded by the Milesians, Dr. Clarke identifies the mo- 
dern Sienna with it, and the curious Milesian sculptures found there con- 
firm the supposition. 

38 Its ruins are supposed to he those near Taman, on the eastern side 
of the Straits of Kaffa. It was the great emporium for all the traffic be- 
tween the coasts of the Palus Maeotis and the countries on the south of the 
Caucasus, and was chosen by the kings of Bosporus as their capital in Asia. 

38 A town of the Sinda? ; it possessed, like Phanagoria, a celebrated 
temple of Aphrodite Apaturos, or Yenus “ the Deceiver,” whence probably 
its name. 

Clarke identifies it with the modern Temruk, hut Forbiger with 
Eskikrimm- 

See B. iv. c. 24. 

^3 pjjat lying on the east of the Sea of Azof. It seems impossible to 
identify the spot inhabited by each of these savage tribes. Hardouin says 
that the modern name of that inhabited by the Mseotici is Coumania. 

•*3 Parisot suggests that this tribe afterwards emigrated to the west, 
and after establishing themselves in Macedonia, finally gave its name to mo- 
dern Servia. He remarks, that most of these names appear to have been 
greatlymutilated, through the ignorance or carelessness of the transcribers, 
BO tw'o of the manuscripts agreeing as to the mode in which they should 
be spelt. 

^ Or Don. It flows^into the Sea of Azof by two larger mouths and 
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itself into the sea by two mouths, and the hanks of which are 
inhabited by the Sarmatse, the descendants of the lledi, it is 
said, a people divided into numerous tribes. The first of these 
are , the Sauromatae Gynsecoeratumeni,^® the husbands of the 
Amazons. E'ext to them are the AEvazse,^® the Coitae/’ the 
Gicimeni, the Messeniani, the Costobocci, the Choatrse, the 1 

Zig®/® the Bandarii, the Thyssagetae, and the lyreas,^® as far as j 

certain rugged deserts and densely wooded Tallies, beyond which ^ i 

again are the Aiimphmi,®® who extend as far as the Biphoean 
Mountains.®^ The Scythians call the river Tanais by the name 
of Silis, and the Mseotis the Temarunda, meaning the mother 
of the sea.’’ There is®- a city also at the mouth of the Ta- 


several smaller ones. Strabo says that the distance between the two larger 
mouths is sixty stadia. 

From the Greek yvvaimfcpaTov/xsvol, “ ruled over by women.*’ It is 
not improbable that this name was given by some geographer to these Sar- 
matian tribes on finding them, at the period of his visit, in subjection to the 
rule of a queen. Parisot remarks, that this passage affords an instance of 
the little care bestowed by Pliny upon procuring the best and most correct 
information, for that the Eomah writers had long repudiated the use of the 
tem “ Sauromatae.” He also takes Pliny to task for his allusion to these 
tribes as coupling with the Amazons, the existence of such a people being 
in his time generally disbelieved. 

Hardoiiin suggests horn svd'Ccj, “ to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus.” 

Perhaps from Koirfj^ a “ den” or “ cavern,” their habitation. 

Parisot suggests that they may have been a Caucasian or. Circassian 
tribe, because in the Circassian language the word ziff has the meaning of 
“ man.” ^ He also suggests that they were probably a distinct race from 
the Zingi previously mentioned, whom he identifies with the ancestors of 
the Zingari or Bohemians, the modern Gypsies. 

The more common reading is Turcce,” a tribe also mentioned by 
Mela, and which gave name to modern Turkistan. 

^0 The Argippasi of Herodotus and other ancient authors. These people 
were bald, fiat-nosed, and iong-ehinned. They are again mentioned by 
Pliny in 0. 14, who calls them a race not unlike the Hyperhorei, and then, 
like Mela, abridges the description given by Herodotus. By different 
writers these people have been identified with* the Chinese, the Brahmins 
or Lamas, and the Calmucks. The last is thought to be the most probable 
opinion, or else that the description of Herodotus, borrowed by other 
writers, may be applied to the Mongols in general. The mountains, at the 
foot of which they have been placed, are identified with either the Ural, 
the western extremity of the Altai chain, or the eastern part of the Altai*. 

rl regarded as the western branch of the Ural Mountains. 

^ 52 xjie former editions mostly have ‘‘ there was,'' implying that in the 
time of Pliny it no longer existed. The name of this place was Tanais ; 
its ruins are still to be seen in the vicinity of Kasi^tchei. It w'as founded 
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nais. The neighbouring country -was inhabiterl first by the 
Carians, then by the Ciazomenii and Maeones, and after them 
by the Panticapenses.®® 

There are some writers who state that there are the follow- 
ing nations dwelling around the Maeotis, as far as the Cerau- 
nian mountains at a short distance from the shore, the Na- 
pitas, and hej^ond them, the Essedones, who join np to the Col- 
chians, and dwell upon the summits of the mountains : after 
these again, the Camacas, the Orani, the Autacae, the Ma- 
izacasi, the Cantiocse, the Agamathae, the Fici, the Eimosoii, 
the Acascomarci, and, upon the ridges of the Caucasus, the 
Itacalse, the ImadocM, the Bami, the Anclacse, the Tydii, the 
Caras tasei, and the Anthiand^e. The river Eagoiis runs from the 
Cathcean®® moimtains, and into it flows the Opharus. Upon 
it are the tribes of the Cauthad^, and the Opharitse. ISText 
to these are the rivers Menotharus and Imityes, which flow 
from the Cissian mountains, among the peoples called the Acdei, 
the Carnm, the Oscardei, the Accisi, the Gabri, the Gogaii, 
and, around the source of the Imityes, the Imitjd, and the 
Apatrmi* Some writers say that the Auchetm, the Athernei, 
and the Asampatas, Scythian tribes, have made inroads upon 
this territory, and have destroyed the Tanaitce and the Inap^i 
to a man. Others again represent the Ocharius as running 
through the Cantici and the Sapsei, and the Tanais as passing 
through* the territories of the Sarcharcei, the Herticei, the 
Spondolici, the Synhietm, the Anasi, the Issi, the Catetse, the 
Tagorm, the Caroni, the B"eripi, the Agandei, the Mandarei, 
the Satarchei, and the Spalei. 

CHAP. 8, (8.) — TMB SITITATIOST OP CAPPADOCIA. , 

We have now gone over the coast which borders upon the 

hy a colony from ^Miletus, and became a flourisbing seat of trade. The 
modern town of ^Vzof is supposed to occupy nearly its site. 

The people of Paiiticapsum, on the opposite side of the Palus Mseotis, 
occupying the site of the present Kertch. It was founded by the Miie- 
Biuns jj.c. 541, and took its name from the neighbouring river Panticapes. 

The Cevaunian mountains were a range btdonging to the Caucasian 
chain, and situate at its eastern extremity ; the relation of this range to 
the chain has been variously stated by the dijfferent writers. 

He may possibly allude to a range of mountains in the Punjaub 
and the vicinity of the modern Lahore, by bis reference to the Cathmi, who 
are supposed to have been the ancient inhabitants of that district. The 
localities of the various*races hero mentioned are involved in great obscurity. 
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Iimer^® Sea, and have ennmerated the various nations that dweE 
thereon ; let ns now turn to those vast tracts of land which lie 
further in the interior. I do not deny that in my deseription 
I shaE differ very materialy ffom the ancient writers, but stiE 
it is one that has been compiled with the most anxious research, 
from a full examination into the events which have transpired 
of late in these countries under the command of Bomitius 
Corbuio,^® and from information received either from kings 
who have been sent thence to Eome, as suppliants for onr 
mercy, or else the sons of kings who have visited ns in the 
character of hostages. 

We wiE begin then with the nation of the Cappadocians. 

^ Of aE the countries of Pontus, this®^ extends the greatest 
distance into the interior.®® On the left®® it leaves behind the 
Lesser and the Greater Armenia, as weE as Commagene, and 
on the right aE the nations of the province of Asia which 
we have previously described. Spreading over numerous 
I peoples, it rises rapidly in elevation in an easterly direction 

; towards^ the range of Taurus. Then passing Ly caonia, Pisidia, 

and ^ Cilicia, it advances above the district of Antiochia, the 
portion of it known as Cataonia extending as far as Cyrrhestica, 
which forms part of that district. The length of Asia®® here 
is twelve hundred and fifty mEes, its breadth six hundred 
and forty 

CHAP. 9. (9.) — THE LESSEE AKD THE GEEATEE AEMEXIA. 

1 Greater Armenia,®^ beginning at the mountains known as the 

Or Mediterranean, 

^ See Yoh i. p. 497. 

He includes nnder the term ^‘Cappadocia/’ the northern part origi- 
nally called “Cappadocia ad Pontiim/’ and in later times simply Pontus, 
and the southern part, originally called “Cappadocia ad Taurum,” and 
f more recently simply Cappadocia. 

Bunning from the shores of the Eimne to the borders of Syria. 

Z e, on the eastern side. 

Meaning that part of Asia which we now call Asia Minor. 

This ill agrees with what he has said in c. 2, that the distance across 
from Sinope to the Gulf of Issns is but 200 miles. 

62 Greater Armenia, now known as Erzeroum, Ears, Van, and Erivan, 
was bounded on the north-east and north by the river Cyrus, or Kur of 
the present day ; on the north-west and west by Ijhe Moschian mountains, 
the prolongation of the chain of the Anti-Taurus, and the Euphrates, or 
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I^arjadres/® is separated, as we have already stated,®^ from 
Cappadocia by the river Euphrates, and, where that river tmms 
off in^ its course, from Mesopotamia, by the no less famous 
river Tigris. Eoth of these rivers take their rise in Armema, 
which also forms the commencement of Mesopotamia, a tract 
of country which lies between these streams ; the inter- 
vening space between them being occupied by the Arabian 
Orei.®® It thus extends its frontier as far as Adiabene, at 
which point it is stopped short by a chain of mountains 
which takes a cross direction; whereupon the province ex- 
tends in width to the left, crossing the course of the Araxes,®’ 
as far as the river Cyrus;®® while in length it reaches as 
far as the Lesser Armenia,®® from which it is separated by 
the river Ahsarus, which flows into the Euxine, and by the 
mountains known as the Paryadres, in which the Absarus 
takes itsrise. 

CHAV. 10 .— THE EIVEES CYEHS AHD AEAXES. 

The river Cyrus’^® takes its rise in the mountains of the 
^eniochi, by some writers called the Coraxici ; the Araxes rises 
m the same mountains as the river Euphrates, at a distance from 
it of SIX miles only and after being increased by the waters 

Frat of the present day; and on the south and south-east by the moun- 
tains called Masius, Mphates, and Gordiaii (the proloiiffation of the 
1 aurus), ana the lower course of the Araxes. On the east the country 
comes to a point at the confluence of the Syrus and Araxes. 

Now known as the Kara-bel-Bagh, or Eiit-Tagh, a mountain chain 
running south-west and north-east from the east of Asia Minor into the 
crmtre of Aamenia, and forming the chief connecting link between the 
laurus and the mountains of Armenia. 

In B. V. c. 20. 

« p.® wliere the river Euphrates runs the farthest to the west. 

„ suggests that the readiug should be “ Aroei” 

The modern Eraskh or Aras. 

^ The modem Kur. 

® This district was bounded on the east h, the Euphrates, on the north 
and north-west by the mountains Scodises, Parj-adres, and Anti-Taurus, 
and on the puth by the Taurus. , ‘u ..eiuus, 

■“ This river is said by Ammianns to have taken its name from Cyras 
Perir™’ ® uncommon name of the rivers of 

_ '1 It IS probable that these rivers take their rise near each other, hut it 
IS not improbable that ^he intervening distance mentioned in the present 
passage is much too smittL 
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of the Usis, falls itself, as many authors have supposed, into 
the Cyrus, by -which it is carried into the Caspian Sea. 

The more famous towns in Lesser Armenia are Caesarea/- 
Aza,^ and Mcopolis/'* in the Greater Arsamosata/® -which 
lies near the Euphrates, Carcathiocerta'® upon the Tigris, 
Tigranocerta^'^ which stands on an elevated site, and, on a 
plain adjoining the river Araxes, Artaxata.’^® According to 
AuMins, the cireumference of the whole of Ai'menia is hve 
thousand miles, while Claudius Caesar makes the length, from 
Lascusa^® to the borders of the Caspian Sea, thirteen®*^ hundred 
miles, and the breadth, from Tigranocerta to Iberia,®^ half that 
distance. It is a well-known fact, that this country is divided 
into prefectures, called ' ■ Strategies,” some of which singly 
formed a kingdom in former times ; they are one hundred 

"3 Hardoum thinks that this is Neo-Csesarea, mentioned as having been 
huiit on the hanks of the Euphrates. 

’^'3 jSiow called Ezaz, according to B’An^dlle. Parisot suggests that it 
ought to he Gaza or Gazaca, probably a colony of Median Gaza, now 
Tauris. 

"•i Originally called Tephrice. It stood on the river Lycus, and not far 
from the sources of the Halys, having been founded by Pompey, where be 
gained his first victory over Mithridates, whence its name, the “ City of 
victory.’* The modern Enderez or Devrigni, probably marks its site. * 
Eitter places it in Sophene, the modern Kbarpat, and considers tlmt 
it may be represented by the modern Sert, the Tigranocerta of BAnville. 

ilie capital of Sophene, one of the districts of Armenia. St. Martin 
thinks that this was the ancient heathen name of the city of Martvropolis. 
hut Eitter shovrs that such cannot be the case. It was called by the 
Syrians Kortbest ; its present name is Kharpnt. 

* Generally supposed, by D’Anville and other modern geographers, to 
be represented by the ruins seen at Sert. It was the later capital of Armenia, 
built by Tigraiies. 

78 The ancient capital of Armenia. Hannibal, who took refuge at the 
court of Artaxias when Antiochus was no longer able to afford him protec- 
tion, superintended the building of it. Some ruins, called Takt Tiridate, 
or Throne of Tiridates, near the junction of the Aras and the Zengue, 
were formerly supposed to represent Artaxata, but Coioned Monteith has 
fixed the site at a bend in the river lower down, at the bottom of which 
were the ruins of a bridge of Greek or Eoman architecture. 

A fortress in Lesser Armenia, upon the Euphrates, seventy-five miles 
from Zimara, as mentioned in B. v. c. 20. It has been identified with the 
modern ferry and lead mines of Eebban Ma’den, the points where the Kara 
Su is joined by the Murad Chai, 270 miles jfrom its source. 

Justin makes it only 1100, and that estimate appears to be several bun* 
dreds too much. * ^ 

A country lying to the north of Armenia. 
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and twenty in imuaber, with barbarous and uncouth names.®^ 
On the east, it is bonnded, though not immediately, by the 
Cerannian Mountains and the district of Adiabene. The 
space that intervenes is occupied by the Sopheni, beyond 
whom is the chain of mountains,®® and then beyond them the 
inhabitants of Adiabene. Dwelling in the valleys adjoining 
to Armenia are the Menohardi and the Moscheni. The Tigris 
and inaccessible mountains surround Adiabene. To the left®^ 
of it is the territory of the Medi, and in the distance is seen 
the Caspian Sea ; which, as we shall state in the proper place, 
receives its waters from the ocean,®® and is wholly surrounded 
by the Caucasian Mountains. The inhabitants upon the con- 
fines of Armenia shall now be treated of. 

CHAP, 11. (10.)— ALBASriA, IBEBIA, AKD THE ADJOII^USrO IS-ATIOUTS. 

The whole plain which extends away from, the river Cyrus 
is inhabited by the nation of the Albani,®® and, after them,®^ 
by that of the Iberi,®® who are separated from them by the river 
Aiazon,®® which fiows into the Cyrus from the Caucasian 

We find^ in Strabo the names of some of them mentioned, such as 
Sopbene, Acilisene, Gorgodylene, Sacassene, Gorgarene, Phanene, Comi- 
sene, Orcbestene,^ Cborsene, Cambysene, Odomantis, &c. 

^ The Cerauniaa Mountains. Parisot remarks that in this description, 
Pliny, notwithstanding bis previous professions, does not appear to have 
made any very great use of the list drawn up by Corhulo, 

^ That is, looking towards the south. 

The Septentrional Ocean, with which the ancients imagined that the 
northern part of the Caspian Sea is connected. See c. Ir5, 

According to Strabo, Albania was bounded on the east by tbe Caspian, 
and on the north by the Caucasus. On the west it joined Iberia, while on 
the south it was divided from the Greater Armenia by the river Cyrus. 
By later writers, the northern and western boundaries are differently 
given. It was found to be the fact that the Albani occupied the country 
on both sides of the Caucasus, and accordingly Pliny, in c. 15, carries 
the country further north, as far as the river Casius, while in this Chapter 
he makes the river Alazon, the modern Alasan, the western boundary to- 
wards Iberia, 

Ar To the west of Albania. 

Iberia lay sdutb of tbe great chain of tbe Caucasus, forming an ex- 
tensive tract bounded on the west by Colchis, on the east by Albania, and 
on tbe south by Armenia, and watered by the river Cyrus. It corresponded 
very nearly with raoderiE', Georgia. 

The modern Alasan. 
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Chap. 12.] 

chain. !^e chief cities are Cahalaea,®° in Albania, Harmastis,®^ 
near a xiver^^ of Iberia, and ITeoris ; there is the region also 
of Thasie, and that of Triare, extending as far as the moun- 
tains known as the Paryadres. Beyond these®® are the deserts 
of Colchios, on the side of ■which that looks towards the Ce- 
raunian Mountains dwell the Armenochalybes and there is 
the country of the Moschi, extending to the river Ibenis, 
which lows into the Cyrus ; below them are the Sacassani, 
and after them the Macrones, upon the river Absarus. Such 
is the manner in which the plains and low country are par- 
celled out. Again, after passing the confines of Albania, the 
wild tribes of the Silvi inhabit the face of the mountains, 
below them those of the Lubieni, and after them the Biduri 
and the Sodii. 


CUiLP. 12. (11.) — THE PASSES OP THE CAXTCASUS. 

After passing the last, we come to the Gates of Caucasus,®* 
by many persons most erroneously called the Caspian Passes j 
a vast work of nature, which has suddenly wrenched asunder 
in this place a chain of mountains. At this spot are gates 
ba-rred up with beams shod with iron, while beneath the 
middle there runs a stream which emits a most fetid odour ; 
on this side of it is a rock, defended by a fortress, the name of 
which is Cumania,®® erected for the purpose of preventing the 
passage of the innumerable tribes that lie.beyond. Here, then, 
we may see the habitable world severed into two parts by a pair 

Noy called Kablas-Yar, according to Paxisot. 

Parisot says that this can he no other than Barmoza on the river 
Owns, in the vicinity of the modem Akhalzit. 

Probably meaning of the same name,’^ 

S3 To the west. 

s* “The Armenian workers in iron,” or “Chalybes of Armenia.” Seep. 9. 

There are two chief passes over the chain of the Caucasus, both of 
which were known to the ancients. The first is between the eastern 
extremity of its chief north-eastern spur and the Caspian sea, near the 
modem Derhend, This was called “ Albanise,” and sometimes, “ Caspise 
Pylae,”^ the “ Albanian ” or “ Caspian Gates.” The other, which was 
nearly in the centre of the Caspian range, was called “Cancasise” or 
“ Sarmaticae Pylje,” being the same as the modern pass of Baxiyei, and 
probably the one here referred to. 

Probably the same as the present fortress of lOariyel. 
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of gates; tliey are just opposite to Harmastis, a town of the 
Iberi. 

Beyond the Gates of Caucasus, in the Gordysean Moun- 
tains, the Yalli and the Suani, uncivilized tribes, are found ; 
still, however, they work the mines of gold there. Beyond 
these nations, and extending as far away as Pontus, are nu- 
merous nations of the Heniochi, and, after them, of the Achsei. 
Such is the present state of one of the most famous tracts upon 
the face of the earth. 

Some writers have stated that the distance between the 
Euxine and the Caspian Sea is not more than three hundred 
and seventy-five miles ; Cornelius iNTepos makes it only two 
hundred and fifty. 'Within such straits is Asia pent up in this 
second instance®’ by the agency of the sea! Claudius Casar 
has informed us that &om the Cimmerian Bosporus to the 
Caspian Sea is a distance of only one htmdred and fifty®® miles, 
and that Hicator Seleucus®® contemplated cutting through this 
isthmus just at the time when he was slain by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus. It is a well-known fact that the distance from, 
the Gates of Caucasus to the shores of the Euxine is two 
. hundred miles. 


CHAP. 13 . ( 12 .) — THE ISLANDS OP TEE EUXUSTE. 

The islands of the Euxine are the Planctse or Cyanem,’ 
otherwise called Symplegades, and Apolionia, surnamed Thy- 
nias,^ to distinguish it from the island of that name® in 
Europe ; it is four miles in circumference, and one mile 
distant from the mainland. Opposite to Pharnacea^ is Chal- 
ceritis, to which the Greeks have given the name of Aria, 

^ The first instance was that of the narrow isthmus to which the con- 
tinent of Asia is reduced from Sinope across to the Gulf of Issus, as men- 
tioned in c. 2. 

The shortest distance across, in a straight line, is in reality little less 
than 600 miles. 

The ancestor of the Seleucidm, kings of Syria, treacherously slain by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, brother of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

^ Already mentioned in B. iv. c. 27. 

2 Mentioned in c. 44 of the last Book. 

2 The one lying at the mouth of the Danube, and mentioned in B. iv 
c. 27. 

* Mentioned in c. 4 of the present Book. See p. 9, 

Or Mars* Island,’* also cafied Aretias ; at this island, in the south of 
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and consecrated it to Hars; liere, they say, there were birds 
that used to attack strangers with blows of their wings. 

CHAP. 14 . ( 13 .)-— KATIOKS m THE TICHOTT OF THE SCyTmiH 
OCEAN. 

HaTing now stated all that bears reference to the interior 
of Asia, let ns cross in imagination the Hiphsean® Mountains, 
and trayerse the shores of the ocean to the right. On three 
sides does this ocean wash the coasts of Asia, as the Scythian 
Ocean on the north, the Eastern Ocean on the east, and the 
Indian Ocean on the south ; and it is again divided into 
various names, derived from the nnmerons gulfs which it 
forms, and the nations which dwell npon its shores. A great 
part of Asia, however, which lies exposed to ^ the north, 
through the noxious effects of those freezing climates, con- 
sists of nothing but vast deserts. Erom the extreme north north- 
east to the point^ where the sun rises in the summer, it is 
the country of the Scythians. Still further than them, and 
beyond® the point where north north-east begins, some writers 
have placed the B[}T3erhorei, who are said, indeed, by the 
majority to be a people of Europe.® After passing this point, 

tbe EiLxme, tlie two queens of the Amazons, Otrere and Antiope, built a 
temple in honour of Ares or Mars. It is thought to be the rocky islet 
called by the Turks Kerasunt Ada, between three and four miles from 
Kerasunt, the ancient PharnaceUi 

6 It is difficult to say what chain of mountains, if indeed any in particular, 
he would designate by this name. Parisot remarks that these mountains 
would seem to belong rather to the region of poetry and fable than of fact, 
and states that it is pretty clear that the Balkan chain, the districts in 
which, the Danube takes its ’’rise, the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Hercynian 
mountains, and even the chain of Taurus and Caucasus, have at different 
times been described or mentioned under the name of Eiphsean Mountains. 
It was evidently Pliny’s belief that the great Northern or Scythian Ocean 
skirted the northern shores of Asia, little above the latitude perhaps 
of the northern extremity of the Caspian. ^ In B. iv. c. 26, we find him 
crossing these, perhaps imaginary, mountains, and then proceeding to the 
left, along, as he supposes, the extreme northern shores of Europe ; here 
he seems to start ficom the same point, but turns to the right, and proceeds 
along the northern, eastern, and southern shores of Asia. 

7 North-east. 

® J. e. more to the west. 

® See B. iv. c. 26. 

The extremity of the supposed shores of the H 3 rperboreL 
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tke first place tliat is known is Lytarmis,^^ a promontory of 
Celtica, and next to it tiie river Carambncis,^® where the chain 
of the Eiphaean Mountains terminates, and with it the extreme 
rigour of the climate ; here, too, we have heard of a certain 
people being situate, called the Arimphaei,^® a race not much 
unlike the Hyperborei.^^ Their habitations are the groves, and 
the berries their diet ; long hair is held to be disgraceful by the 
women as well as the men, and they are mild in their manners. 
Hence it is that they are reported to be a sacred^^ race, and 
are never molested even by the savage tribes which border 
upon them, and not only they, but such other persons as well 
as may have fled to them for refuge. Beyond these we 
come straight to the Scythians, the Cimmerii, the Cisianthi, 
the Georgi, and a nation of Amazons. These last extend 
to the Caspian and Hjrrcanian Sea.^*^ 

CHAP. 15 . — TWE CASPIAN AK3> HYHCAXIAX SEA. 

Bursting through, this sea makes a passage from the Scythian 
Ocean into the back of Asia,^® receiving various names firom the 

n B'Anville supposes that he means the headland called Cande-Noss or 
Kanin-Noss, in the White Sea. Parisot, who thinks that Pliny had no 
idea of the regions which lie in those high latitudes, supposes that he 
refers to Domnes-jN’ess in the Baltic, and that by the Caxambucis he means 
the river Niemen. 

Ansart thinks that he means the Dwina, which falls into the Gnlf of 
Archangel. 

Previously mentioned in c. 7. 

For a full description of them, see B. iv. c. 26. 

^ See the Note to c. 7, p. 15. This description is borrowed from that 
given by Herodotus. Their sacred character has been explained as re- 
ferring to tbe class or caste of priests among this Eastern people, whoever 
they may have been. 

Ansart thinks that the Cicianthi, the Georgi, and the Amazons, in- 
habited the modem governments of Archangel and Vologda. It seems 
almost akin to rashness to hazard a conjecture. 

It has been alr^dy stated that the Caspian Sea was, in one portion 
it, so called, and in another the Hyrcanian Sea. 

His meaning is, that the Scythian ocean communicates on the northern 
shores of Asia with the Caspian Sea. Hardouin remarks, that Patrocles, 
the commander of the Macedonian fleet, was the first to promulgate thig 
notion, he having taken the month of the river Volga for a narrow passage, 

IS of which the Scythian or Northern Ocean made its way into the 
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Bations whicli dwell iiponits banks, tbe two mostfamons of wbicli 
are the Caspian and tbe Hyreanian races. Clitarcbns is of 
opinion that tbe Caspian Sea is not less in area than tbe Enx- 
ine. Eratostbenes gives tbe measure of it on tbe sontb-east, 
along tbe coast of Cadusia^® and Albania, as five tbonsand four 
bxmdred stadia ; thence, tbrougb tbe territories of tbe Anariaci, 
the Amardi, and tbe Hyrcani, to tbe mouth of tbe river Zonns 
he makes four thousand eight hundred stadia, and thence to tbe 
mouth of tbe Jaxartes^^ two thousand four hundred ; wbichmakes 
in all a distance of one thousand five himdred and seventy-five 
miles. Artemidorus, however, makes this sum smaller by twen- 
ty-five miles. Agrippa bounds tbe Caspian Sea and tbe nations 
around it, including Armenia, on tbe east by tbe Ocean of the 
Seres, on tbe west by tbe chain of the Caucasus, on tbe south 
by that of Taurus, and on tbe north by tbe Scythian Ocean ; and 
be states it, so far as its extent is known, to be four hundred 
and eighty miles in length, and two hundred and ninety in 
breadth. There are not wanting, however, some authors who 
state that its whole circumference, from the Straits,^® is two 
thousand five hundred miles. 

Its waters make their way into this sea by a very narrow 
mouth, but of considerable length ; and where it begins to 
enlarge, it curves obliquely with horns in the form of a cres- 
cent, just as though it would make a descent from its mouth 
into Lake Mseotis, resembling a sickle in shape, as M. Varro 
says. The first^’^ of its gulfs is called the Scythian Gulf; 
it is inhabited on both sides, by the Scythians, who hold com- 
munication with each other across the Straits,®® the ISTomades 
being on one side, together with the Sauromatse, divided into 

The country of the Cadusii, in the mountainous district of Media 
Atropatene, on the south-west shores of the Caspian Sea, between the paral- 
lels of 390 and 370 north latitude. This district probably corresponds 
with the modem district of Gilan. 

^ Now the Syr-Paria or Yellow River, and watering the barren steppes 
^ of the Kirghiz-Cossacks. It really discharges itself into the Sea of Aral, 

I and not the Caspian. 

f 21 'pjjg supposed Eastern Ocean of the ancients. 

I 23 The imaginary passage by which it was supposed to communicate with 

I the Scythian Ocean. 

23 This being in reality the mouth of the Rha or Volga, as mentioned . 
in Note 18, p. 24. 

2^ On the eastern side. • 

25 Across the mouths of the Volga. 

■ • . ’ ■ ■ ■ 
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tribes with numerous names, and on the other, the Abzose, who 
are also divided into an equal number. At the entrance, on 
the right hand side,“® dwell the Udini, a Scythian tribe, at the 
very angle of the month. Then along'^^ the coast there are the 
Albani, the descendants of Jason, it is said ; that part of the sea 
which lies in front of them, bears the name of ^ Albanian,’ This 
nation, which lies along the Caucasian chain, comes down, as 
we have previously stated,^® as far as the river Cyrus, which 
forms the boundary of Armenia and Iberia. Above the mari- 
time coast of Albania and the nation of the Udini, the Sarmatee, 
the Utidorsi, and the Aroteres stretch along its shores, and in 
their rear the Sauromatian Amazons, already spoken of.^^ 

The rivers Tvhich run through Albania in their course to the 
sea are the Casius^® and the Albanus,®^ and then the Cambyses,*^^ 
which rises in the Caucasian mauntains, and next to it the 
Cyrus, rising in those of the Coraxici, as already men- 
tioned.^® Agrippa states that the whole of this coast, inac- 
cessible from rocks of an immense height, is four hundred and 
twenty-hve miles in length, beginning from the river Casius. 
After we pass the mouth of the Cyrus, it begins to be called 
the * Caspian Sea the Caspii being a people who dwell upon 
its shores. 

In this place it may he as well to correct an error into which 
many persons have fallen, and even those who lately took pai’t 
with Corbulo in the Armenian war. The Gates of Iberia, 
which we have mentioned®^ as the Caucasian, they have 
spoken of as being called the ^ Caspian,’ and the coloured 
plans which have been sent from those parts to Eome have 
that name written upon them. The menaced expedition, 
too, that was contemplated by the Emperor Eero, was said 
to he designed to extend as far as the Caspian Gates, where - 

On a promontory, on the right or eastern side of the mouth of the 
river Volga. 

He here means the western shores of the Caspian, after leaving the 
mouth of the Volga. 

In c. 11. 

See the end of c. 14. 

^ The Csesius of Ptolemy, and the Koisou of modem times. 

Probably the modern river Samour. 

33 It is difficult to determine the exact locality of this river, but it would 
seem to have been near the Amardus, the modern Sefid-Bud. 

33 In c. 10. ^ , 

^ See the beginning bf c. 12, and the Eote, p. 21. 
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as it was really intended for those wMeh lead through 
Iberia in^to the territory of the Sarmatse; there being hardly 
any possibility of approach to the Caspian Sea, by reason of the 
close juxtaposition of the mountains there. There are, how- 
ever, other Caspian Gates, which join up to the Caspian tribes ; 
but these can only be distinguishedfrom a perusal of the narra- 
tive of those who took part in the expedition of Alexander the 
Great. 

CHAP. 16. — ADIABEira. 


The kingdom of the Persians, by which we now understand 
that of Parthia, is elevated upon the Caucasian chain between 
two seas, the Persian and the Hyreanian. To the Greater 
Armenia, which in the front slopes towards Commagene, is 
joined Sophene, which lies upon the descent®^ on both sides 
thereof, and next to it is Adiabene, the most advanced frontier 
of Assyria j a part of which is Arbelitis,^^ where Alexander con- 
quered Barius, and which joins up to Syria. The w^hole of this 
country was called Mygdonia by the Macedonians, on account of 
the resemblance it bore to Mygdonia®^ in Europe. Its cities are 
Alexandria, 38 and Antiochia, also called Msihis this last 
place is distant from Artaxata seven hundred and fifty miles. 
Ihere was also in former times ITinus,^® a most renowned city, 
on the hanks of the Tigris, with an aspect towards the west. 
Adjoining the other front of Greater Armenia, which runs 
down towards the Caspian Sea, we find Atropatene,^^ which 


88 See c. 10. 

88 He alludes to the town of Arbela, where, as it is generally said, the 
army of Barius was defeated by Alexander the Great ; by which engage- 
ment the conflict was terminated. It was the fact, however, that ij^ius 
left his baggage and treasures at Arbela, while the battle really took place 
near the village of Gaugamela, about twenty miles to the north-west of 
Arbela. This jjlace still retains its name of Arbil. 

3^ A district in the east of Macedonia, bordering on the Thermaio gulf 
and the Ghalcidic peninsula. 

38 Hothing is known of this place. Hardouin suggests that it may have 
been built on the spot where Alexander defeated Barius. 

f Also known as Antiochia Mygdonise, the capital of Mygdonia. Its 
ruins are still to be seen near a place called Hisibin. It stood on the river 
Mygdonius, now the Nahral Hnali. 

40 Hiueveh, the capital of the great Assyrian monarchy, destroyed 
by the Medes and Babylonians about b.c. 606. 

There is great difficulty in ascertaining, froii: the accounts given by 
the ancient writers, the exact limits of this district, hut it is supposed to 
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is separated from Otene, a region of Armenia, by tlie river 
Araxes ; Grazse^® is its chief city, distant from Artaxata four 
hundred and fifty miles, and the same from iLcbatana in Media, 
to which country Atropatene belongs. 

CHAP. 17. (14.)— MEDIA AXD THE CASPIAN GATES. 

Ecbatana/® the capital of Media, was built'^'* by king Seleucus, 
at a distance from Great Seleucia of seven hundred and fifty 
miles, and twenty miles from the Caspian Gates. The re- 
maining towns of the Medians are Phazaca, Aganzaga, and 
Apamea,^^ surnamed Bhagiane. The reason of these passes 
receiving the name of Gates, is the same that has been 
stated above/® The chain of mountains is suddenly broken by 
a passage of such extreme narrowness that, for a distance of 
eight miles, a single chariot can barely find room to move along : 
the whole of this pass has been formed by artificial means. 
Both on the right hand and the left are overhanging pcks, 
which look as though they had been exposed to the action of 
fire ; and there is a tract of country, quite destitute of water, 

have incitided a considerable portion of the province now known hy the 
name of Azerbaijan. It derived its name from Atropates or Atropes, who 
was governor of this district under the last Darius. 

*2 Most probably the place now known as Gazsea, the royal residence of 
the Parthian kings, and, as its name would imply, their treasure city. 
Colonel Bawlinson thinks that this place underwent many changes of name 
according to the rulers who successively occupied it; among other names, it 
appears to have borne that of Ecbatana. 

A city of great magnitude, pleasantly situate near the foot of Mount 
Orontes, in the northern part of Greater Media. Its original foundation 
was attributed by Diodorus Siculus to Semiramis, and by Herodotus to 
Deioces. It was the capital of the Median kingdom, and afterwards the 
summer residence of the Persian and Parthian kings. The genuine ortho- 
graphy of the name seems to he Agbatana. The ruins seen at the modern 
llamadan are generally supposed to represent those of the ancient Ecba- 
tana ; but it is most probable that at different times, if not contempora- 
neously, there were several cities of this name in Media. 

** Pliny in this statement, as also in the distances which he here assigns 
to Ecbatana, is supposed to have confounded Ecbatana with Europus, now 
Yeramin, rebuilt by Seleucus Nicator. 

^5 This was a city in the vicinity of Rhagse, which was distant about 
500 stadia from tbe Caspian Gates. It was built by the Greeks after the 
Macedonian conquest of .^ia. The other places here mentioned do not 
appear to have been ide^jtified. 

^ See the beginning of c. 12, p. 21. 
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twenty-eigM miles in extent. This narrow pass, too, is ren- 
dered still more difficult by a liquid salt which oozes from the 
rocks, and nniting in a single stream, makes its way along the 
pass. Besides this, it is ffieqnented by such mnltitndes of 
serpents, that the passage is quite impracticable except in 
winter. 

(15.) Joining up to Adiabene are the people formerly known 
as the ^Carduchi,’ now the Cordueni,^^ in front of whom the 
river Tigris hows : and next to them are the Pratitas, entitled 
the Far who hold possession of the Caspian Gates.^® 

On the other side®® of these gates we come to the deserts®^ of 
Parthia and the mountain chain of Cithenus ; and after that, 
the most pleasant locality of all Parthia, Ghoara®^ hy name. 
Here were two cities of the Parthians, built in former times for 
their protection against the people of Media, Calliope,®® and 
Issatis, the last of which stood formerly®^ on a rock. Heca- 
tompylos,®® the capital of Parthia, is distant ffiom the Caspian 
Oates one hundred and thirty- three miles. In such an effectual 
manner is the kingdom of Parthia shut out by these passes. 
After leaving these gates we find the nation of' the Caspii, ex- 
tending as far as the shores of the Caspian, a race which has 
given its name to these gates as well as to the sea : on the left 

This was the name of the wild tribes which occupied the high moiin- 
tainous district between the great upland of Persia and the low plains of 
Mesopotamia. In addition to the name mentioned by Pliny, they were 
called Gordym, Cardaces, and Curtii. The present Kurds, inhabiting Kur- 
distan, are supposed to he descended from them. 

The Greek Trap’ “on the road” — ^meaning, probably, to the 
Caspian Gates. Hardouin says that the Pratitm were so called from the 
Greek 7rpartra«, “ merchants.” 

Although dwelling at a considerable distance, the custody of these 
gates was delivered to them, Hardouin says, by the kings of Media. 

^ To the south-east of them. 

Mentioned in c. 29 of the present Book. 

Or Choarene. 

^ Its site is unknown ; but it is mentioned by Appian as one of tbe 
many towns erected by Seleucus, 

^ By the use of the word “ quondam,” he implies that in his time it 
was in ruins. 

A place of considerable importance, which seems to have derived its 
name from its “ hundred gates.” It was one of the capitals of the Ar- 
sacidan princes ; but, extensive though it may have been, there is great 
doubt where it was situate, the distance recorded by ancient writers not 
corresponding with any known ruins. 
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tliere is a moimtaiiious district. Tnrniiig back ®' from this 
natioii to tbe river Gyrus, tbe distance is said to be^ two biin- 
dred and twenty miles; but if we go from that river as far 
down as the Caspian Gates, the distance is seven hundred®® 
miles. In the itineraries of Alexander the Great these gates 
were made the central or turning point in his expeditions ; 
the distance from the Caspian Gates to the frontier of India 
being there set down as fifteen thousand six hundred and 
eighty®® stadia, to the city of Bactra,®® commonly called Zari- 
aspa, three thousand seven hundred, and thence to the river 
Jaxartes®^ five thousand stadia. 


CHAP. 18. (16.)— HATIOXS SITUATE ABOUXU THE HVECAHIAX SEA. 

Lying to the east of the Caspii is the region known as Apa- 
vortene,®^ in which there is a place noted for its singular fer- 
tility, called Bareium.®® We then come to the nations of the 
Tapyri,®^ the Anariaci, the Staures, and the Hyrcani, past 
whose shores and beyond the river Sideris®® the Caspian l3egins 
to take the name of the 'Hyrcanian' Sea: on this side of 
that stream are also the rivers Maxeras and Strato; all of 
them take their rise in the Caucasian chain, l^ext comes 

5^ In a northern direction, along the western shores of the Caspian. 

According to Hardouin, Eratosthenes, as quoted by Strabo, makes 
the distance 5060 stadia, or about 633 miles. He has, lioweyer, mis- 
translated the passage, which gives 5600 stadia, or 700 miles exactly, 
as stated by Pliny. 

^ Or 1960 miles. 

Bactra, Bactrum, or Baetrinra, 'was one of the chief cities, if not the 
capital, of the province of Bactriana. It was one of the most ancient 
cities in the world, and the modern Balkh is generally supposed to occupy 
its site. Strabo, as well as Pliny, evidently considers that Bactra and 
Zareispa were the same place, while Appian distinguishes between the 
two, though he does not clearly state their relative positions. 

The modem Syr-Daria, mentioned in c. 15. See p. 25. 

By some writers called Apavareticene, in the south-eastern part of 
Parthia. Ansart says that it is now known as Asterahad and Ghilan. 

^ Or Dara. A strongly fortified place, built by Ai'saces L, and situate 
on the mountains of the Zapaorteni. 

According to Ansart, the district now known as Taharistaii, or 
JIazanderan, derives the first of those names from the Tapyri, 

D’xlnville remark?;, that this river still retains its “karrv” name, 
being the modern Aster or Ester, on which Asterahad is situate. “ 
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tlie district of Margiane,®® so remarkable for its sunny climate. 
It is tbe only spot in all these regions that produces the vine, 
being shut in on every side by verdant and refreshing hills. 
This district is fifteen hundred stadia in circumference, but is 
rendered remarkably difficult of access by sandy deserts, which 
extend a distance of one hundred and twenty miles : it lies 
opposite to the country of Parthia, and in it Alexander founded 
the city of Alexandria, This place having been destroyed 
by the barbarians, Antiochus,®^ the son of Seleucus, rebuilt it 
on the same site as a Syrian city.®® For, seeing that it was 
watered by the Margus,®® which passes through it, and is after- 
wards divided into a number of streams for the irrigation of 
the district of Zothaie, he restored it, but preferred giving 
it the name of Antiochia.’® The circumference of this city is 
seventy stadia ; it was to this place that Orodes conducted such 
of the Eomans as had survived the defeat of Crassus. From 
the mountain heights of this district, along the range of 
Caucasus, the savage race of the Mardi, a free people, extends 
as far as the Bactri."^^ Below the district inhabited by them, 
we find the nations of the Orciani, the Commori, the Berdrigm, 
the Harmatotropi,^^ the CitomarsB, the Comani, the Marucsei, 
and the Mandruani. The rivers here are the Mandrus and tlie 
Chindrus.'^® Beyond the nations already mentioned, are the 

This district occupied the southern part of modern Khiva, the south- 
western part of Bokhara, and the north-eastern part of Khorassan. This 
province of the ancient Persian empire received its name from tbe river 
iMargus, now the Moorghab. It first became known to the Greeks by 
the expeditions of Alexander and Antiochiis I. 

Antioebus Soter, tbe son of Seleucus Nicator. 

^ Tbe meaning of this, which has caused great diversity of opinion 
among the Commentators, seems to be, that on rebuilding it, he preferred 
giving it a name borne by several cities in Syria, and given to them in 
honour of kings of that country. To this he appears to have been 
prompted by a supposed resemblance which its site on the Margus bore to 
that of Antiechia on the Orontes. 

The modem Moorghab ; it loses itself in tbe sands of Khiva. 

Its remains are supposed to be those of an ancient city, still to be seen 
at a spot called Merv, on the river Moorghab. 

The people of modern Bokhara. 

This appears to mean the nations of “ Chariot horse-breeders." 

"3 In former editions, called the ‘Gridinus." It is impossible to identify 
many of these nations and rivers, as the spelling varies considerably in the 
respective MSS. * 
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Cliorasmii,^^ the Candari/^ the Attasmi, the Paricani, the 
Sarangse, the hiarotiani, the Aorsi/^ the Gaeli, by the Greek 
writers called Cadusii,^ the Matiani, the city of Heraclea/® 
which was founded by Alexander, but was afterwards de- 
stroyed, and rebuilt by Antioehus, and by him called Achais; the 
Derbices also,^® through the middle of whose territory the river 
Oxus®° runs, after rising in Lake Oxus,^^ the Syrmatae, the Oxy- 
dracse, the Heniochi, the Bateni, the Saraparje, and the Bactri, 
whose chief city is Zariaspe, which afterwards received the name 
of Bactra, from the river®® there. This last nation lies at the 

An extensive tribe of Sogdiana, now represented by tbe district of 
Kbawarezm, in tbe desert country of Kbira. 

A tribe in tbe north-western part of Sogdiana. They appear to have 
been situate to the east of the district of Kbawarezm. It has been sug- 
gested that they derived their name from the Sanscrit Gandharas, a tribe 
beyond the Indus. 

The chief seat of the Aorsi, who appear to have been a numerous 
and powerful people both of Europe and Asia, was in the country 
between the Tanais, the Enxine, the Caspian, and the Caucasus. It seems 
doubtful, however, whether it is these people who are alluded to in the 
present passage. 

These would almost seem to he a different people from those men- 
tioned in c. 15 of the present Book, as dwelling in Atropatene. The present 
appears to have been a tribe of Sogdiana. 

Strabo mentions a town of this name, which he places, together with 
Apamea, in the direction of Bhagse. If Pliny has observed anything 
like order in his recital of nations and places, the Heraclea here mentioned 
cannot be that spoken of by Strabo, but must have been distant nearly 
1000 miles from it. 

This was a tribe, apparently of Scythian origin, settled in Margiana, 
on the left bank of the Oxus. Strabo says that they worshipped the 
earth, and forbore to sacrifice or slay any female ; but that they put to 
death their fellow-creatures as soon as they had passed their seventieth 
year, it being the privilege of the next of kin to eat the flesh of the de- 
ceased person. The aged women, however, they used to strangle, and 
then consign them to the earth. 

The modem lihoun or Amou. It now flows into the Sea of Aral, 
but the ancients universally speak of it as running into the Caspian ; and 
there are still existing distinct traces of a channel extending ' in a south- 
westerly direction from the sea of Aral to the Caspian, by which at least a 
portion, and probably the whole of the waters of the Oxus found their way 
into the Caspian ; and not improbably the Sea of Aral itself was connected 
with the Caspian by this channel 

Most probably under this name he means the Sea of Aral. 

The Bactrus.^ This river is supposed to be represented by the modem 
Bakash. Hardouin sa^^s that Ptolemy, B, vi. c. 11, calls this river the 
Eariaspis, or Zariaspes. See the Note at the end of c. 17, p. 30, 
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back of IToimt Paropanisus/^ over against the sources of the 
river Indus, and is bounded hj the aiver. Ochns.®^ .Beyond it 
are the Sogdiani,®^ the town of Panda, and, at the very extremity 
of their territory, Alexandria,®® founded by Alexander the 
Clreat. At this spot are the altai’s which were raised by Her- 
cules and Father Liber, as also by Cyrus, Semiramis, and 
Alexander ; for the expeditions of all these conquerors stopped 
short at this region, bounded as it is by the river Jaxartes, 
by the Seythians known as the Silis, and by Alexander and 
Ms officers supposed to have been the Tanais. This river was 
crossed by Demodamas, a general of kings Seleucus and An- 
tiochus, and whose account more particularly we have here 
followed. He also consecrated certain altars hereto Apollo 
Didymseus.®’ 

CHAP. 19. (17.) — THE XATIOXS OF SCYTHIA AHU THE COTTHTBIES 
OX THE EASTEKX OCEAX. 

Beyond this river are the peoples of Scythia. The Persians 
have called them by the general name of Sacae,®® which properly 

Jilow known as the Hindoo-Koosh ; a part of the great mountain- 
chain which runs from west to east through the centre of the southern 
portion of the highlands of Central Asia, and so divides the part of the 
continent which slopes down to the Indian ocean from the gi*eat central 
table-land of Tartary and Thibet, The native term, Hindoo-Koosh, is 
only a form of the ancient name Indicus Caucasus,” which was some- 
times given to this cliain. The ancient name was derived probably from 
the Persian word parity a “ mountain.” 

^ Flowing from the north side of the Paropanisus. Accordingto Pliny 
and Ptolemy, this river flowed through Bactria into the Oxiis ; but ac- 
cording to Strabo, through Hyrcania into the Caspian Sea, Some suppose 
it to have been only another name for the Oxus. Ansart suggests that it 
may have been the river now known as the Bash. 

^ B’Anville says that there is still the valley of A1 Sogd, in Tartary, 
beyond the Oxus. The district called Sogdiana was probably composed 
of parts of modern Tuikistan and Bokhara- The site of Panda does not 
appear to he known. 

^ It was built on the Jaxartes, to mark the furthest point reached by 
Alexander in his Scythian expedition. It has been suggested that the 
modern Kokend may possibly occupy its site. 

The “twin,” ol the same birth with Diana. 

The Saem probably formed one of the most numerous and most pow- 
erful of the Scythian Nomad tribes, and dwelt to ^he east and north-east 
of the Massagetffi, as far us Servia, in the steppes of Centrri Asia, which 
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belongs to only tbe nearest nation of tbem. The more ancient 
writers giTe them the name of Aramii. The Scythians them- 
selves give the name of ^^Chorsari’’ to the Persians, and they call 
Alonnt Caucasus Graueasis, which means white with snow.*’ 
The multitude of these Serbian nations is quite innumerable : 
in their life and habits they much resemble the people of Parthia. 
The tribes among them that are better known are the Sacm, the 
Hassagetse,®® the Bahse,^ the Essedones,®^^ the Ariac8e,®Hhe 
Ehymmici, the Paesici, the Amardi,®® the Histi, the Edones, the 
Gamse, the Camacae, the Euchatas/Hhe Ootieri, the Anthusiani, 
the Psaeae, the Arimaspi,®® the Antacati, the Chroasai, and the 

are now peopled by the Kirghiz Cossacks, in whose name that of their 
ancestors, tie Sacse, is traced by some geographers. 

Meaning the ‘‘ Great Getae.” They dwelt beyond the Jaxartes and 
the Sea of Aral, and their country corresponds to that of the Khirghiz 
Tartars in the north of Independent Tarta^. 

The Dahee were a numerous and warlike Nomad tribe, who wandered 
over the vast steppes lying to the east of the Caspian Sea. Strabo has 
grouped them with the Sacse and Massagetm, as the great Scythian tribes 
of Inner Asia, to the north of Bactriana. 

SI See also B. iv, e. 20, and B. vi. c. 7. The position of the Essedones, 
or perhaps more correctly, the Issedones, may probably he assigned to the 
east of Ichim, in the steppes of the central border of the Kirghiz, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Arimaspi, who dwelt on the northern declivity 
of the Altai* chain. A communication is supposed to have been carried on 
between these two peoples for the exchange of the gold that was the produce 
of those mountain districts. 

They dwelt, according to Ptolemy, along the southern hanks of the 
Jaxartes. 

^ Or the Mardi, a warlike Asiatic tribe. Stephanus Byzantinus, fol- 
lowing Strabo, places the Amardi near the Hyrcani, and adds, “There 
are also Persian Mardi, without the a /’ and, speaking of the Mardi, he 
mentions them as an Hyrcanian tribe, of predatory habits, and skilled in 
archery. 

^ li^invilie supposes that the Euchatae may have dwelt at the modem 
Koten, in Little Bukharia, It is suggested, however, by Parisot, that 
they may have possibly oecupied a valley of the Himalaya, in the midst 
of a country known as “ Cathai,” or the “ desert.’' 

The first extant notice of them is in Herodotus ; hut before him there 
was the poem of Aristeas of Proconnesus, of which the title was ‘Ari- 
maspea and it is mainly upon the statements in it that the stories told re- 
lative to this people rest— such as their being one-eyed, and as to their stealing 
the ^old from the Gryphes, or Griffins, under whose custody it was placed. 
Their locality is by some supposed to have been on the left bank of the 
Middle Toiga, in the governments of Kasan, Simbirsk, and Saratov : a 
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CEtei ; amoBg tliem tte ¥ap£ei®® are said to have been destroyed 
by tbe Palsei. The 'liveis in their country that are the best 
known, are the Mandragseus and theCarpasns. Indeed upon 
no subject that I know of are there greater discrepancies among 
writers, firom the circumstance, I suppose, of these nations 
being so extremely numerous, and of such migratory habits. 
Alexander the Great has left it stated that the water of this 
sea is fresh, and If. Yarro informs us, that some of it, of a 
similar character, was brought to Pompey, when holding the 
chief command in the Mithridatic war in its vicinity ; the salt,''® 
no doubt, being overpowered by the volume of water discharged 
by the rivers which how into it. He adds also, that under the 
direction of Pompey, it was ascertained that it is seven days* 
journey from India to the river Icarus,®® in the countiy of the 
Bactri, which discharges itself into the Oxus, and that the 
merchandize of India being conveyed from it ^ through the 
Caspian Sea into the Cjums, may be brought by land to Phasis 
in Pontus, in five days at most. There are numerous islands 
throughout the whole of the Caspian sea: the only one that is 
weJl known is that of Tazata.^ 


CHAT. 20. — THE SEEES. 

After we have passed the Caspian Sea and the Scythian 
Ocean, our course takes an easterly direction, such being the 

locality which is sufficiently near the gold districts of the Uralian chain 
to account for the legends connecting them with the Grjphes, or guardians 
of the gold. 

^ The former reading was, “The Kapsei are said to have perished as 
well as the Apelisei.” ^ Siilig has, however, in all probability, restored the 
correct one. “Finding,” he says, “in the work of Diodorus Siculus, 
that two peoples of Scythia were called, from their two kings, who were 
brothers, the Kapi and the Pali, we have followed close upon the footsteps 
of certain MSS. of Pliny, and have come to the conclusion that some 
disputes arose between these peoples, which ultimately led to the destruction 
of one of them.” 

Of the Caspian Sea. 

Said on the supposition that it is a hay or gulf of the Scythian or 
Septentrional Ocean. 

^ Ansart suggests that this is the modem Eocsha. 

^ From the Oxus. 

2 Ansart suggests that this island is that now felled Idak, one of the 
Ogurtchinski group. 
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turn here token bj the line of the coast. The first portion® 
of these shores, after we pass the Scythian Promontory, is 
totally nninhabitahle, owing to the snow, and the regions ad- 
joining are TmenltiYated, in conseq^uence of the savage state 
of the nations which dwell there. Here are the abodes of the 
Scythian Anthropophagi,^ who feed on human flesh. Hence 
it is that all around them consists of vast deserts, inhabited by 
multitudes of wild beasts, which are continually lying in wait, 
ready to fall upon human beings just as savage as themvselves. 
After leaving these, we again come to a nation of the Scythians, 
and then again to desert tracts tenanted by wild beasts, until 
we reach a chain of mountains which runs up to the sea, and 
bears the name of Tabis.® It is not, however, before we have 
traversed very nearly one half of the coast that looks towards 
the north-east, that we find it occupied by inhabitants. 

The first people that are known of here are the Seres,® so 
famous for the wool that is found in their forests.’*^ After steep- 
ing it in water, they comb off a white down that adheres to the 
leaves ; and then to the females of our part of the world they 
give the twofold task® of unravelling their textures, and of weav- 

This would apply to the north-eastern coasts of Siberia, if Pliny had 
liad any idea of land situate in such high latitudes ; but, on the contrary, 
as already remarked, he appears to have supposed that the continent of 
Asia terminated a little above the northern extremity of the Caspian. ^ It 
would be a loss of time to guess Avhat locality is m^ant by the Scythian 
Promontory. 

V Or “ man-eaters.’* 

* This, it would appear, he looks upon as the extreme north-eastern 
point of Asia. Parisot suggests that the word Tabis is allied to the 
Mongol Daba, which signifies “ mountain or else that it may have some 
atfinity with “ Thibet.” 

® The people of Serica, which country with Ptolemy con-esponds to the 
north-western part of China, and the adjacent portions of Thibet and Chinese 
Tartary. The capital, Ser^ is hy^ most supposed to be Singan, on tlie 
Hoang-ho, but by some Peking. Pliny evidently refers to the same people, 
and has some nouon of the locality of their country, 

’ This is generally supposed to bear reference to the cloths exported by 
the Seres, as Serica, and corresponding to our silks. On examination, ho-w- 
ever, it will appear that he rather refers to some textures of cotton, such as 
calicos or muslins ; it being not unknown to Pliny that silks or homhyema 
were the produce of the bomhyx or silk-worm; see B. xi. c. 22. The use 
of the word “canities” points strongly to cotton as being the substance 
.meant. ^ 

® >Yhether it is silk or cotton that is here referred to, Pliny seems in . 
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ing the tkreads afresh. So manifold is the labour, and so dis- 
tant are the regions "which are thus ransacked to supply a dress 
through which our ladies may in public display® their charms. 
The Seizes are of inoffensive manners, but, bearing a strong re- 
semblance tberein to ail savage nations, they shun all inter- 
course with the rest of mankind, and await the approach of 
those who wish to traffic with them. The first river that is 
known in their territory is the Psitharas,^^ next to that the 
Cambari, and tbe third the Laros ; after which we come to the 
Promontory of Chryse,^- the Gulf of Cynaba, the river Atianos, 
and the nation of the Attacori on the gulf of that name, a people 
protected by their sunny hffls from all noxious blasts, and living 
in a climate of the same temperature as that of the Hyper- 
borei, Amometus has written a work entirely devoted to the 
history of these people, just as Hecatseus has done in bis treatise 
on the Hyperborei. After the Attacori, we find the nations 
of the Pliruri and the Tochari, and, in the interior, the Casiri, 
a people of India, who look toward the Scythians, and feed 

this passage to allude to some peculiarity in tbe texture, which was perhaps 
so close, that when brought to the ^Yestern world it was the custom to draw- 
out a portion of the threads. In such case it perhaps strongly resembled 
tlie Chinese crapes of the present day. Speaking of Cleopatra in B. x. 
141, of the Pharsaiia, Lucan saj^, “ Her white breasts are resplendent 
through the Sidonian fabric, which, wrought in close texture by the sley 
of the Seres, the needle of the workman of the Mle has separated, and has 
loosened the warp by stretching out the web.” 

^ He either refers to dresses consisting of nothing but open work, or 
what we may call fine lace, and made from the closely woven material im- 
ported from China, or else to the ^Coan vestments' which were so much 
worn by the Eoman women, especially those of light character, in the 
Augustan age. This Coan tissue was remarkable for its extreme trans- 
parency. It has been supposed that those dresses were made of silk, as. in 
the island of Cos silk vras spun and woven at an early period, so much so 
as to ybtain a high celebrity for the manufactures of that island. Seneca, 
B. vii. De Benef. severely censures the practice of wearing these thin gar- 
ments. For further information on this subject, see B. xi. c. 26, 27, and 
B. xii. c. 22. 

Meaning that they do not actively seek intercourse with tbe rest of 
the world, but do not refuse to trade with those who will take the trouble 
of resorting to them. This coincides wonderfully with the character of 
the Cliiiiese even at the present day. 

Ptolemy speaks of it as the (Echordas. 

Tbe licaaland of Malacca, in theAurea Chersoimesns, was also 
called by this name, but it is hardly probable tb<it that is the place here 

meant. .■ . ■ ' ■ 
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oa hamaa fiest. Here are also ntimerous wmdering Homad 
tribes of India. There are some authors who state that in a 
north-easterly direction these nations touch upon the Cicones ■ 
and the Brysari. 

CHAP. 2L — ^THE HATIOHS OF IKHIA. 

But we come now to nations as to which there is a more ge- 
neral agreement among writers. Where the chain of Eniodus ■ 
rises, t& nations of India begin, which borders not only on the 
Eastern sea, but on the Southern as well, which we have al- 
ready mentioned as being called the Indian Ocean. That 
nart which faces the east runs in a straight line a distance of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-flTe miles until it comes to a 
bend, at which the Indian Ocean begins. Here it takes a turn 
to the south, and continues to run in that direction a distance 
of two thousand four hundred and seventy-five miles, accord- 
ing to Eratosthenes, as far as the river Indus, the boundary 
of India on the west.^® Many authors have represented the 
entire length of the Indian coast as being forty days and 
nights’ sail, and as being, &om north to south, two thousand 
eight hundred and fifty miles. Agrippa states its length to he 
three thousand three hundred miles, and its breadth, two thou- 
sand three hundred. Posidonius has given its measurement as 
lying from north-east to south-east, placing it opposite to Gaul, 
of which country he has given the measurement as lying 
from north-west to south-west ; making the whole of India 
to lie due west of Gaul. Hence, as he has shewn by un- 
doubted proofs, India lying opposite to Gaul must be refreshed 

13 See B, iv. c. 18. , ^ t • 

1 ^ Tbe Eraodi Montes (so called probaWy horn tbe Indian hmadn. ox 
the ‘‘ (J-olden ”) are supposed to have formed that portion of the great 
laterafbranch of the Indian Caucasus, the range of the Himalaya, which 
extends along Is^epaul, and probably as far as Bhotan, 

13 In c. U of the present Book. . . 

The whole of this passage seems very intricate, and it is dilncult t» 
make sense of it. His meaning, however, is probably this : that the 
coast of India, running trom extreme north-east to south-east, relatively to 
Greece, the country of Eratosthenes, is exactly opposite to the coast of 
Gaul, running from extreme north-west to south- west—India thus lying 
due west of Gaul, without any intervening land. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was the notion o{^ Columbus, when contemplating the possibility of 
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l>y tlie tiowing of that wind/"^ and derive its salubrity there- 
from. ■■ 

la this region, the appearance of the heavens is totally 
changed, and quite different is the rising of the stars ; there 
are two summers in the year, and two harvests, while the winter 
intervenes between them during the time that the Etesian^® 
winds are biowin during our winter too, they enjoy light 
breezes, and their seas are navigable. In this country there are 
nations and cities which would be found to be quite innumerable, 
if a person should attempt to enumerate them. For it has been 
explored not only by the arms of Alexander the Great and of the 
kings who succeeded him, by Seleucus and Antiochus, who 
sailed round even to the Caspian and Hjurcaman Sea, and by 
Patroeles,^® the admiral of their fleet, but has been treated of by 
several other Greek writers who resided at the courts of Indian 
kings, such, for instance, as Megasthenes, and by Dionysius, 
whowas sent thither by Phiiadelj)hus, expressly for the purpose: 
ah of whom have enlarged upon the power and vast resources 
of these nations. Still, however, there is no possibility of 
being rigorously exact, so different are the accounts given, and 
often of a nature so incredible. The followers of Alexander 
the Great have stated in their waitings, that there w^ere no less 
than five thousand cities in that portion of India which, they 

This appears also to he somewhat obscure. It is clear that if India 
lies to the west of Gaul, it cannot be Pliny’s meaning that it is refreshed 
by the ivest wind blowing to it from Gaul. He may possibly mean that 
the west wind, which is so refresbing to the west of Europe, and Gaul in 
particular, first sweeps over India, and thus becomes productive of that 
salubrity which Posidonius seems to have discovered in India, hut for 
which we look in vain at the present day. Amid, however, such multiplied 
chances of a corrupt text, it is impossible to assume any very definite po- 
sitioii as to his probable meaning. The French translators offer no assist- 
ance fn solving the difficulty, and Holland renders it, This west wind 
which /rojw behind Gaul hloweth upon India, is very healthsome,” &c. 

IS As to the Etesian winds, sec B. ii. e. 48. 

In the geographical work which Patrocles seems to have published, 
he is supposed to have given some account of the countries bordering on the 
Caspian Sea, and there is little doubt that, like other writers of that period, 
he regarded that sea as a gulf or inlet of the Septentrional Ocean, and pro- 
bably maintained the possibility of sailing thither by sea from the Inman 
Ocean. This statement, however, seems to have been strangely misinter- 
preted by Pliny in his present assertion, that Patrocles had himself accom- 
plished this circumnavigation. ^ 
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vaaquislied by force of arms, not one 

Af Oos *2^ that its Eations were eight in number, tnar inu 

t™, o.rtii.a“t the ,.1«U ertk, «.d .Itot it. 

n»S^U^ thing ^hioh i. “ttjMj to 

the time g\^„s of jn^a axe reckoned, extending 

hm..hed - »%•«?. 

and three months. The vast extent of their rivers is qnite 
marvellons • it is stated that on no one day &d Alexander the 
Grelt sail less than six hundred stadia^ on the Indus, and still 
ts uXto reach its mouth, in less than five ^ 
some few days ; and yet it is a well-known, fact 

river is not so large as the Ganges.^® °^\tp°OThLot of 

countrymen, who has written a treatise** upon the subject of 
India \as given its rivers as sixty-flve in number, and i 
nations as one hundred and eighteen. The diffloulty too wo 
hA nuite as <>Teat if we were to attempt to enumerate its moun- 
iiZ Thf cSto of Emaus, of Emodus, of Paropanisns, 
and of Cancasiis, are aU connected, the one ’ 

and irom their foot, the country of ^ T,Wp^n 

form of a vast plain, hearing a very considerable resemblance to 

^^HoweveMhat we may come to a better 
lative to the description of these regions, we wiU foEow m 
track of Alexander the Great. Biognetus and Bseton, -whose 
duty it was to ascertain the distances and length oP his 
expeditions, have written that from the Caspian Gates to 
Hecatompylon, the city of the ParthiaM, the distance is the 
number of mdes which we have already**’ stated ; and that from 
thence toAIexandria,“of the Arii, which citywas founded bythe 
king, the distance is five hundred and seventy-five miles ; 
th°nce to Prophthasia,^’ the city of the Drang®, one 

See B V c 36 21 Or Bacclms. 

Or seventy-five mfies. TMs is the statement of Arnan. 

Among the lost works of that philosopher. 

25 In c. 17 of the present’Book. 

23 See c. 25 of the present Book. 
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hundred and ninety-nme ; from thence to the city of the 
Arachosii,®® five hundred and sixty-five ; from thence to 
Ortospanum, one hundred and seventy-five; and from 
thence to the city built by Alexander,^ fifty, miles. In some 
copies, however, the numbers are found differently stated ; 
and we find this last city even placed at the very foot of 
Mount Gaucasus ! From this place to the river Cophes^^ and 
Peucolaitis, a city of India, is two hundred and thirty-seven 
miles ; from thence to the river Indus and the city of Tax- 
ilk®® sixty ; from thence to the famous river Hydaspes^ one 
hundred and twenty ; and from thence to the Hypasis,®** a 
river no less famous, two hundred and ninety miles, and three 
hundred and ninety paces. This last was the extreme limit 
of the expedition of Alexander, thongh he crossed the river 
and dedicated certain altars®® on the opposite side. The dis- 
patches written by order of that king fully agree with the 
distances above stated. 

The remaining distances beyond the above point were as- 
^ certained on the expedition of Seleucns ISTicator. They are, 
to the river Sydrus,®® one hundred and sixty-eight miles ; to 
the river Jomsines, the same ; some copies, however, add 

2® See c. 25 of the present Book. 

A town placed by Strabo on the confines of Bactriana, and by Ptolemy 
in the county of the Paropanisidse. 

^ See c. 25 of the present Book- 

si gee c. 24 of the present Book. 

33 The present Attok, according to B’Anville. 

33 One of the principal rivers of that part of India known as the Pun- 
Jauh. It rises in the north-western Himatayah mountains in Kashmere, and 
after flowing nearly south, falls into the Acesines or Chenab. Its present 
most usual name is the Jhelura. 

34 The most eastern, and most important of the five rivers which water 
the country of the Punjaub. Eising in the western Himalaya, it flows in 
two principal branches, in a course nearly south-west (under the names re- 
spectively of Vipasa and Satadru), which it retains till it falls into the 
Indus at Mittimkote. It is best known, however, by its modern name of 
Sutlej, probably a cornipt form of the Sanscrit Satadru. 

35 Se"e c. 18 of the present Book. The altars there spoken of, as con- 
secrated by Alexander the Great, appear to have been erected in Sogdiann, 
whereas those here mentioned were dedicated in the Indian territory. " 

36 It does not appear that this river has been identified. In most of 
the editions it is called Hesidrus ; hut, as Sillig observes, there was a town 
of India, near tlie Indus, called Sydros, which prgbably received its name 
fiom this river. 
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name evidently given to numerous tribes of India, 
cumstance that Alexander and his followers found it borne by the Brahmms 

edkd tL Cane, a navigable river of India within 
falling into the Ganges, according to Arrian as well as Plin), though m 

^^^'^KeCal^gse, who are further mentioned in the next Chapter, probably 
dwelt in tL viSnity of the promontory of Calmgon, upon which was the 
town of Dandaguda, mejktioned in c. 23 of the present Book. This pro- 
montory and city are usually identified with those of Caknapatnam, about 
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comes nearest to the sea, and above them are the Mandei and 
the In the territory of the last-named people is a 

mountain called Mallns : the boundary of this region is the 
river Ganges. 


CHAT. 22 . ( 18 .)-“THE GANGES. 

Some writers have stated that this river, like the Nile, 
takes its rise from unknown sources/^ and, in a. similar manner, 
waters the neighbouring territory; others, again, say that it rises 
in the mountains of Scythia. They state also tliat nineteen 
rivers discharge their waters into it ; those among* them that 
are navigable, besides the rivers already mentioned,^® are the 
Condochates,^'^ the iSrannohoas,^® the Cosoagus,'**^ and the 
Sonus. Other writers again say that it bursts forth at its 
very source with a loud noise, hurling itself over rocks and 
precipices ; and that after it has reached the plains, its waters 
become more tranquil, and it pauses for a time in a cerhiin 
lake, after which it flows gently on. They say also that it 
is eight miles in breadth, where it is the very narrowest, and 

half-way between the rivers Maliannddy and Godavery; and the territory 
of the Calingee seems to correspond pretty nearly to tlie district of Circars, 
lying along the coast of Orissa. 

By the Malli, Parisot is of opinion that the people of Monltan are 
meant. 

So much so, indeed, that its sources were unknown to the learned 
world till the beginning of the present century, although the Chinese em- 
peror Tang- Hi on one occasion sent a body of Llamas for the purpose of 
inquiring into the subject. It is now ascertained that the river Ganges is 
the result of the confluence of. three separate streams, which bear the re- 
spective names of the Gannavi, the Bhagirathi, and the Akkananda. The 
second is of the most sacred character, and is the one to which the largest 
concourse of pilgrims resort. The ancients held various opinions as to 
the sources of the river. 

The Cainas and the Romanes, mentioned in the last Chapter. 

The modern Gandaki or GundCik is generally supposed to be repre- 
sented by the Condochates. 

Eepresented as flowing into the Ganges at Palimbothra, the modern 
Patna. ^ There has been considerable discussion among the learned as to 
wi)at river is indicated by this name. It has, however, been considered 
most probable that it is the same as the Sonus of Pliny, the modern Soane, 
though both that author, as well as Arrian, speaks of two rivers, which 
they call respectively Erannoboas and Sonus. The name was probably 
derived from the Sanscrit Hyranyavahas, the poeical name of the Sonus. 

^ Supposed to be the same as the river Cosi or Coravaha. 
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one liiiiidrfid stadia where it is but moderately wide, and 
that it is nowhere less thaa twenty paces in depth. The 
last nation situate on the banks of the Ganges is that of the 
Gangarides^ Calingse ; the city where their king dwells has 
the name of ProtaHs.®^ 

(19.) This king has sixty thousand foot-soldiers, one thousand 
horse, and seven hundi’ed elephants, always caparisoned ready 
for battle. The people of the more civilized nations of India 
are divided into several classes.®^ One of these classes tills 
the earth, another attends to military affairs, others again 
are occupied in mercantile pursuits, while the wisest and the 
most w’'ealthy among them have the management of the affaii's 
of state — act as judges, and give counsel to the king. The 
fffth class/® entirely devoting themselves to the pursuit of wis- 
dom, which in these countries is almost held in the same venera- 
tion as religion, always®^ end their life bj’' a voluntary death 
upon the lighted pile. In addition to these, there is a 
class®® in a half-savage state, and doomed to endless labour ; 
by means of their exertions, all the classes previously men- 
tioned are supported. It is their duty to hunt®® the elephant, 
and to tame him when captured; for it is by the aid of these 
animals that they plough ; by these animals they are conveyed 

The wide diffusion of the Caliugse, and their close connection with the 
Oangarii'B, are shown h]r the fact that Pliny here calls them “CalingiB 
Oangarides,” and mentions the Modogalingae on a large island in the 
Ganges, and the Maccocalingse on the upper course of that river. See note 
43. p. 42. 

Called Parthalis in most of the editions. 

52 Or castes, as we call them. These institutions prevail equally at the 
present day, and the divisions of the duties of the respective castes are 
pretty much as Pliny states them to be, except that the husbandmen and 
merchants form one class, called the Vaisya, tlie Brahmins being the ministers 
of religion, the Kshatriya forming the warlike class, the Sudra consti- 
tuting the menial or servant class. Pliny here represents the rulers and 
councillors as forming a distinct class. Such, however, does not appear to 
he the fact ; for we find that the sovereign is chosen from the Ksliatriya or 
military class, while from the Brahmins are selected the royal couneiilors, 
judges, and magistrates of the country. 

55 He alludes to the Brahmins, who seem to have been called by the Greek 
writers ^‘GymnosopMsts,” or naked wise men.” The Brahmin Ga- 
lanus is a memorable example of this kind of self-immolation. 

^ It is extremely doubtful if, even in his own day, Pliny w'as correct in 
Tcnturing upon so sweeping an assertion. 

^ The Sudra or menial caste. 

here ; these duties devolve on the Taisya class. 
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from place to place ; these in especial they look upon as 
constituting their flocks and herds ; by their aid they wage 
their wars, and fight in defence of their territories. Strength, 
age, and size, are the points usually considered in making 
choice of these animals. 

In the Ganges there is an island of very considerable 
size, inhabited by a single nation ; it is cjilled Modoga- 
linga.®^ Beyond the Ganges are situate the Modiibae, the 
Molindse, the IJberse, with a magnificent city of the^ same 
name, the Modresi, the Preti, the Caiose, the Sasuri, the 
PassalsB, the Colobse, the Orumcolm, the Abali, and the Tha- 
liitae. The king of the last-named people has fifty thousand 
foot” soldiers, four thousand horse, and four hundred armed 
elephants. We next come to a still more powerful nation, 
the Andarse,®® who dwell in numerous ’siliages, as well as thirty 
cities fortified with walls and towers. They furnish for 
their king one hundred thousand foot, two thousand horse, 
and a thousand elephants. The country of the Bardse^® is 
the most productive of gold, that of the Seise of silver. ^ 

But more famous and more powerful than any nation, not 
only in these regions, but throughout almost the whole of 
India, are the Prasii, who dwell in a city of vast extent and 
of remarkable opulence, called Palibothra from which cir- 
cumstance some writers have given to the people themselves 
the name of Palibothri, and, indeed, to the whole tract of 
country between the Ganges and the Indus. These people 
keep on daily pay in their king’s service an army, consisting of 
six hundred thousand foot, thirty thousand horse, and nine 
thousand elephants, from which we may easily form a con- 
jecture as to the vast extent of their resources. Behind these 

Inhabited, probably, by a branch of the Caling® previously mentioned. 

Ansart suggests that this may be the modern kingdom ot Pegu. He 
thinks also that the preceding kingdom may be that now called Arracan. 

These may possibly be the Daradrm of Ptolemy, but it seems impos- 
sible to guess their locality. • T. 

^ Probably the present Patna. D’Anyille, however, identifies xtwitb 
Allahabad, while "Welford and Wahl are inclined to think it the same as 
Itadjeurab, formerly called Balipoutra or Bengala. The Prasii are pro- 
bably the race of people mentioned in the ancient Sanscrit hooks under the 
name of the “ Pragi or the Eastern Empire, while the Gangarides are men- 
tioned in the same works under the name of GandBressa” or Kingdom, of 
the Ganges. 
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•oeoDle and Iving stiU more in the interior, axe the Monedes, 
?Tid*the Suari among whom is a mountain known as Maleus, 

the south in summer, sis months alternately. In tins district 
the Constellation of the Greater Bear®^ is seen at only one 
period in the year, and then hut for fifteen days,_ according 
to wLt Baeton states. Megasthenes, howeTer, .informs us 
that the same is .the case also m many other localities of India. 
The South Pole is hy the Indians called Diamasa. 

The river Jomanes runs into the Ganges throu^gh the^terri- 
tory of the Palihothri, between the cities of Methora and 

Chrysohora.“ la the regions which he to the south of the 

Ganges, the people are tinted hy the heat of the sun, 
so as to he q^te^ coloured, hut yet not burnt black, like he 
..Ethiopians. The nearer they approach the Indus, the 
deeper their colour, a proof of the heat of the climate. Aftei 
lea4ig the nation of the Prasii, we immediately come to the 
Indus; in the mountains of the Prasii a race of Pygmies 
is said to exist. Artemidorus says that between these two 
rivers there is a distance of two thousand one hundred 
miles. 

CHAP. 23 . ( 20 .)— THE INDUS. 

The Indus, called Sindis by the natives, rises in that branch 
of the Caucasian range which hears the name of Faropanisus, 

Hardouin is of opinion that these nations dwelt in the localities oc- 

cunied bv the districts of Gwalior and Agra. ^ 

63 The Septentriones or “ Seven Trions, m the»' 0 npnaL Pansot is 
of opinion that under this name of Mount Malens he alludes to the 
Western Ghauts, and that the name still surrives in .the word Malabar, 
lie also remarks that this statement of Pliny is not greatly exaggerated. 

Ansart says that this is the same as the modem townot Muttra or 
Matra upon the Jumna, and to the north of Agra. 

Or Clisohora, according to Hardouin. ft does not appear to ha\o 

^ ju the Indian Peninsnla, constituting more especially the presidenc} 

^^66 It is clear that he looks upon the countries of the Indus as lying to 

the south of the Ganges. . a i v • 

67 Or Hindoo Koosh. In this statement he is supported by Arnim, 
Strabo, Mela, and Quintus Curtins. It rises, however, a considerable dis- 
tance on the north-east side of the Eimulaya. 
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and rails in an easterly direction, receiving in its course the 
waters of nineteen rivers. The most famous of these are the 
Hydaspes,®® into which four . other rivers have ■ already dis- 
charged themselves, the Cantaba,® which receives three other 
rivers, the Acesinns, and the H3rpasis,'® which last two are 
navigable themselves. Still however, so moderate, as it were, 
do the waters of this river show themselves in their course, 
that it is never more than fifty stadia in width, nor does it 
ever exceed fifteen paces in depth. Of two islands, which it 
forms in its course, the one, which is known as Prasiane, is of 
very considerable size ; the other, which is smaller, is called 
Patale. According to the accounts given by the most mode- 
rate writers, this river is navigable fora fistance of twelve 
hundred and fifty miles, and after following the sun’s course to 
the west, in some degree, discharges itself into the ocean. I will 
here give the distances of various places situate on the coast to 
the mouth of this river, in a general way, just as I find them 
stated, although they none of them tally with each other. 

Prom the mouth of the Ganges to the Promontory of the 
Calingi and the town of Pandaguda,^^ is six hundred and 
twenty-five miles ; from thence to Tropina twelve hundred and 
twenty-five; from thence to the promontory of Perimula, 
where is held the most celebrated mart in all India, seven 
hundred and fifty, and from thence to the city of Patala, in the 
island just mentioned, six hundred and twenty miles. 

The mountain races between the Indus and the Jomanes are 
the Cesi,’^ the Cetriboni, who dwell in the woods, and after them 
the Megallce, whose king possesses five hundred elephants, and 
an army of horse and foot, the numbers of which are unknown ; 
then the Chrysei, the Parasangm, and tjie Asmagi,'^ whose terri- 
tory is infested by wild tigers ; these people keep in arms thirty 

Tbe modern Jhelum. 

Some writers suppose that this must be the same as the Hydraotes, 
or modern Bavi, because the latter is not otherwise found mentioned in the 
list given by Pliny. The name, however, leaves but little doubt that Pliny- 
had heard of the Acesines under its Indian name of Chandabragha, and 
out of it has made another river. 

The modern Sutlej. 

Probably in the vicmity of the modem Calingapatam ; none of the 
other places seem to be identified. 

Ansart suggests that the Cesi may be the same race as the modem 
Sikhs. , . • . . 

Perhaps the people of modern Ajmere, 
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tlidusand foot, three hiindred elephants, and eight hundied 
horse. They are botmded by the river Indus, and^ epciicled by 
a range of mountains and deserts for a distance of six hundred 
and twenty-five miles. Below these deserts the Dan and 
the Surae, and then deserts again for one hundred and eighty- 
seven miles, sands in general encircling these spots just as 
islands are surrounded by the sea. Below tnese again, 

are the Maltecor^, the Sing®, the Marohse the Earungse, 
and the Morontes. These last peoples, who possess tlie 
mountains throughout the whole range of country^ as far 
as the shores of the ocean, axe fi-ee, and independent of aU 
kino’s, and hold numerous cities upon the declivities of the 
mountains. After them come the Nare®,"" who are bounded 
hy Gapitalia, the most lofty of all the Indian peaks : the in- 
habitants who dwell on the other side of it h^e extensive 
mines of gold and silver. After these again are the Gratae, whose 
king possesses only ten elephants, hut a large army of foot; 
next come the Suarataratm, who live under the rule of a king 
as well, hut breed no elephants, as they depend solely on then 
horse and foot ; then the Odonheores, the Arabastrae, and the 
Hofacae, which last inhabit a fine city fortified hy trenches cut 
in the marshes. It is quite impossible to approach the city, 
except by the bridge, as the water in the trenches is full of 
crocodiles, an animal most insatiate for human flesh. There 
is another city also in their territory, which has been greatly 
extolled, Automula by name, situate on the sea-shore, a 
famous mart, lying at the point of confluence of five rivers : 
their king possesses sixteen hundred elephants, one hundred 
and fifty thousand foot, and five thousand horse. The king of 
the Chaimse is a less opulent potentate ; he has only sixty 
elephants and some small remains of his former strength. 
After these we come to the nation of the Band®,"® the only one 
throughout all India which is ruled hy women. It is said 
that Hercules had but one child of the female sex, for which 
reason she was his especial favourite, and he bestowed npon 
her the principal one of these kingdoms. The sovereigns who 

These peoples are supposed by Hardaxiin to have occupied the soutbern 
parts of the peninsula now known as Bisnagar, Calicut, and the Deccan, 
with the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. 

”5 Hardouin suggestrthat this people dwelt on the present peninsula, of 
Guzerat, 
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derive tlieir origin from tWs female, rule over three Imndred 
towns, and have an army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
foot, and five hundred elephants/ , After passing through this 
list of three hundred cities, we come to the jDarangm,’^® the 
Posingse, the But®, the Oogarsei, the Umbrae, the Hereae, ^the 
Brancosi, the E^obiindse, the Cocondse, the hTesei, the Falatitae, 
the Salobriasce, and the Oiostrse, who reach up to the island 
of Patala, from the extremity of whose shores to the Caspian 
Gates it is a distance of nineteen hundred and twenty-five 
miles. 

After passing this island, the other side of the Indus is oc- 
cupied, as "we know by clear and undoubted proofs, by the 
Atlioae, the Bolingse, the Gallitalutse, the Bimuri, the Megari, 
the Ardabee, the Messe, and after them, the Uri and the Silae ; 
beyond which last there are desert tracts, extending a distance 
of two hundred and fifty miles. After passing these nations, 
v'e come to the Organagse, the Ahortae, the Bassuertse, and, 
after these last, deserts similar to those previously mentioned. 
We then come to the peoples of the Sorofages, the Arbee, 
the Marogomatrae, the Umbrittse, of whom there are twelve na- 
tions, each with two cities, and the Asini, a people who dwell 
in three cities, their capital being Bueephala,^" w^hich was 
founded around the tomb of the horse belonging to king Alex- 
ander, which bore that name. Above these peoples there are 
some moxiiitain tribes, which lie at the foot of Caucasus, the 
Soseadse and the Sondrse, and, after passing the Indus and 
going dow its stream, the Samarabrise, the Sambraceni, the 
Bisambritae, the Orsi, the Anixeni, and the Taxilse, with a 
famous city,^® which lies on a low but level plain, the general 
name of the district being Amenda : there are four nations 

Kone of these appear to have been identified ; indeed, it appears to 
ho next to impossible, owing to the corrupt state in which they have come 
do\vn to ns- 

Built on the Hydaspes by Alexander after his victory over Porus, b.o. 
326, at the spot where he had crossed the river before the battle, and in 
luemory of his celebrated charger Bucephalus, who had expired during the 
battle from fatigue and old age, or from wounds. The exact site of this 
place is not known, hut the probabilities^ appear in favour of Jhelum, at 
which place is the usual passage of the river, or \lse of Jellapoor, about 
sixteen miles lower down. ^ 

"8 Probably the same that is mentioned in c. 21 of the present BooL 
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here, the Peiicolaitse/® the Arsagalitse, the Geretae, and the 
'Assoi.. , ■ 

The greater part of the geographers, in fact, do not look 
npon India as bounded by the river Indus, but add to it the 
font Satrapies of -the Gedrosi,^® the Araehot8e,®Uhe Arii,®^ and 
the Paropanisidae,®^ the river Cophes thus forming the extreme 
boundary of India. All these territories, however, according 
to other writers, are reckoned as belonging to the country of 
the Arii. (21.) Many writers, too, place in India the city of 
Nysa,®® and the mountain of Merus, sacred to Pather Bacchus; 
in which circumstance®® originated the story that he sprang from 
the thigh of Jupiter. They also place here the nation of the 
Astacani, whose country abounds in the vine, the laurel, the 
box-tree, and all the fruits which are produced in Greece. As 
to those wonderful and almost fabulous stories which are re- 
lated about the fertility of the soil, and the various kinds of 
fruits and trees, as well as wild beasts, and birds, and other 
sorts of animals, they shaE be mentioned each in its proper 

Parisofc supposes that these were the inhabitants of the district which 
now hears the name of Pekheli, 

Gedrosia comprehended probably the same district as is now known 
by the name of Mekran, or, according to some, the whole of modern Be- 
loochistan. 

The people of the city and district of Arachotus, the capital of Ara- 
chosia. M. Court has identified some ruins on the Argasan river, near 
Kandahar, on the road to Shikarpur, with those of Arachotus ; but Pro- 
fessor Wilson considers them to be too much to the south-east. Colonel 
Bawlinson thinks they are those to be seen at a place called Ulan Eobat. 
He states that the most ancient name of the city, Cophen, (mentioned by 
Pliny in c. 25 of the present Book), has given rise to the territorial desig- 
nation. See p. 57. 

The people of Aria, consisting of the eastern part of Kborassan, and 
the western and north-western part of Afghanistan. This was one of the 
most important of the eastern provinces or satrapies of the Persian empire. 

This was the collective name of several peoples dwelling on the 
southern slopes of the Hindoo Koosh, and of the country which they in- 
habited, which was not known by any other name. It corresponded to the 
eastern part of modern AfghanKtan and the portion of the Punjaub lying 
to the -west of the Indus, 

It is supposed that the Cophes is represented by the modern river of 
Kabul. 

^ The place here alluded to was in the district of Gorycea, at the 
north-western corner of the Punjaub, near the confluence of the rivers 
Cophen and Choaspes-Jbeing probably the same place as Kagara or Diony- 
fiopoiis, the modern Nagar or Kaggar. 

The word /tdpog, in Greek, signifying a thigh,'" 
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place, in a future portion of this work. I shall also very 
Biiortly have to make some further mention of the four Satrapies, 
it being at present my wish to hasten to a description of the 
island of Taprobane. 

But first there are some other islands of which we must 
make mention. Patala,®^*' as we have already stated, lies at 
the mouth of the Indus : it is of a triangular figure, and is two 
hundred and twenty miles in breadth. Beyond the mouth of 
the Indus are the islands of Chr5’se and Argyre,®^ abounding in 
metals, I believe ; but as to what some persons have stated, 
that their soil consists of gold and silver, I am not so willing* 
to give a ready credence to that. After passing these islands 
we come to Crocala,®® twenty miles in breadth, and then, at 
twelve miles^ distance from it, Bibraga,®® abounding in oysters 
and other sheli-fish. At eight miles’ distance from Bibraga we 
find Toraliiba, and many others of no note. 


CHAP. 24. (22.) — TAPEOBAXE. 


Taprobane, under the name of the land of the Antich- 
thones,”®^ was long looked upon as another world : the age and 
the arms of Alexander the Great were the first to give satis- 
factory proof that it is an island, Onesicritus, the commander of 
his fieet, has informed us that the elephants of this island are 
larger, and better adapted for warfare than those of India ; and 
from Ifegasthenes we learn that it is divided by a river, that 
the inhabitants have the name of Palmogoni,®- and that their 


Supposed by some to bare been Lower Scinde, and the vicinity of 
Kurrachee, with its capital Potala. 

Ansart suggests that these may be the Laccadives. Their name means 
the *‘gold’' and ‘^silver” islands. ” 

Probably an island near the mouths of the Indus. 

Probably the same as the Bibacta of Arrian. The present name of it 
is Chilney Isle. 

Although Poinsinct will not admit its identity, it is now universally 
agreed among the learned that the island of Taprobana is the modern 
Ctjvion. As Gosselin observes, in the accounts said to have been given of 
Ceylon by the ambassadors to Claudius, great allowance must be made for 
the wrong interpretation which, owing to their ignorance of the language, 
tile Eomans must have given to much of their nan'ative. 

From dvri, opposite,’’^ and fhe earth/' Its people being 

supposed to be the antipodes of those of Europe. ^ 

‘‘The ancient ruce/*^ As Ansart observes, the island contains a 
mountain, the name of which is “ Adam’s” Peak. 

■■ ■ ■ . .'E 2'^' ■ ■ 
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country is more productive of gold and pearls of great size than 
even India. Eratosthenes has also given the dimensions of 
this island, as being seven thousand stadia in length, and five 
thousand in breadth : he states also that there are no cities, but 
viEages to the number of seven hundred.®® It begins at the 
Eastern sea, and lies extended opposite to India, east and west. 
This island was in former times snpposed to be twenty days’ 
sail from the country of the Prasii,®^ but in later times, where- 
as the navigation was formerly confined to vessels constructed 
of papyrus with the taclde peculiar to the I^ile, the distance 
has been estimated at no more than seven days’ sail, in re- 
ference to the speed which can he attained by vessels of our 
construction. The sea that lies between the island and the 
mainland is full of shallows, not more than six paces in depth ; 
but in certain channels it is of such extraordinary depth, that no 
anchor has ever found a bottom. For this reason it is that the 
vessels are constructed with prows at either end ; so that there 
may be no necessity for tacking while navigating these channels, 
which are extremely narrow. The tonnage of these vessels is 
three thousand amphorge.®® In traversing their seas, the people 
ot* Taprobane take no observations of the stars, and indeed the 
Greater Bear®’ is not visible to them ; hut they carry birds out 
to sea, which they let go from time to time, and so follo w their 
course as they make for the land. They devote only four 
months in the year to the pursuits of navigation, and are par- 
ticularly careful not to trust themselves on the sea during the 
next hundred days after onr summer solstice, for in those seas 
it is at that time the middle of winter. 

iElianmakes the villages to be 750 in number, 

A general term probably, as already stated, for the great peninsula of 
India, below the Ganges. 

This expression has been relied upon by those who do not admit that 
Ceylon is identical with the ancient Taprobana. But it is not improbable 
that the passage here referred to is from Cape Comorin to Ceylon, and not 
from Cape Itamanan Cor, the nearest part of the continent. In such case, 
the distance would be sixty-five or sixty-six leagues, and we can easily 
conceive that Greek vessels, sailing from nine to ten leagues per day, 
might occupy seven days in making the passage from Cape Comorin, past 
Bamanan Cor, to the coasts of Ceylon. 

^ The amphora, as a measure, contained eight congii, or forty-eight 
sextarii. ^ 

^ Or ** Septentrio “ the Seven Trions,” which was more especially 
employed by the nations of Europe for the purposes of navigation. 
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Parisot suggests that the word <*Eadijah,’* or “Rajah/* denoting 
the rank which he held, may have been here taken by PHny for his name. 

Ptolemy says that the" ancient name of the island was Simundi, or 
Palassimundi, but speaks of no such city as the onc^ here mentioned, nor 
indeed of any other of the localities described by^t^iiny. 
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Thus much we learu from the ancient writers ; it has fallen 
to our lot, however, to obtain a still more accurate knowledge 
of these people ; for during the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
an embassy came feom even this distant island to Rome. The 
circumstances under which this took place were as follow : 
Annins Plocamus had farmed from the treasury the revenues 
arising from the Red Sea. A certain freedman of his, while 
sailing around Arabia, was carried away by a gale^ from the 
north beyond the coast of Carmania. In the course of fifteen 
days he had drifted to Hippuros, a port of Taprobane, w-here 
lie wms most kindly and hospitably received by the king ; and 
haviiig, after a study of siz months, become vrell acquainted 
with the language, was enabled to answer all his enquiries re- 
lative to the Romans and their emperor. Rut of all that lie 
heard, the king ivas more particularly struck with surprise at 
our rigid notions of justice, on ascertaining that among the 
money found on the captive, the denarii were all of equal 
weight, although the different figures on them plainly showed 
that they had been struck in the reigns of several emperors. 
By this circumstance in especial, the king was prompted to form 
an alliance with the Romans, and accordingly sent to Rome an 
embassy, consisting of four persons, the chief of whom Avas 
Raohias.®® 

Erom these persons we learned that in Taprohane there are 
five hundred towns, and that there is a harbour that lies facing 
the south, and adjoining the city of Palsesimundus,®^ the most 
famous city in the isle, the king’s place of residence, and con- 
taining a population of two hundred thousand. They also in- 
formed us that in the interior there is a lake called Megisba, three 
hundred and seventy- five miles in circumference, and containing 
islands wdiich are fertile, though for pasturage only. In this lake 
they informed us two rivers take their rise, one of which, called 
Palaesimnndus, fiows into the harbour near the city of that name, 
by three channels, the narrow’-est of w’hich is five stadia in width, 
the largest fifteen; while the other, Cydarahyname, takes a di- 
rection northward, towards the Indian coast. We learned also 
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tliat tlie Dearest point of the Indian coast is a promptorj 
known as Coliacnm,^ distant from the island four days sail, and 
that midway between them lies the island of the Sun. They 
stated also that those seas are of a deep green tint ; besides 
which, there are numerous trees growing at the bottom, so much 
so, that the rudders of the vessels frequently break off portions 
of their foliage.® They were much astonished at the constel- 
lations which are visible to us, the Greater Bear and the Plei- 
ades,"* as though they had now beheld a new expanse of the 
heavens ; and they declared that in their country the moon 
can only be seen above the horizon^ from the eighth to its 
sixteenth day. They also stated that Canopus, a large bright 
star, gives light to them by night. But what surprised them 
more than anything, was that the shadow of their bodies was 
thrown towards our hemisphere® and not theirs, and that the 
Run arose on the left hand and set on the right, and not in the 
opposite direction.® They also informed us that the side of 
their island which lies opposite to India is ten thousand stadia- 
in length, and runs in a south-easterly direction — that beyond 
the Emodian Mountains they look towards*^ the Serce, whose 

1 It is difficult to say whether by this name is meant the modern Cape 
Comorin, or that known as Ramanan Cor, which is hr reality the nearest 
point to the coast of Ceylon. Perhaps the latter is meant ; in which case 
It is not improbable that the Island of the Sun will be represented by the 
islet called Ramesemm in the maps, or else the one adjoining called 
jUanaar. It must not be confounded with the Island of the Sun, men- 
tioned in c. 26. Sec p. 60. 

It is not improbable that he alludes to coral reefs. 

3 This assertion Gosselin would either reject as a fabulous falsehood, or 
as having originated in some misconception on the part of the Romans ; 
for, as he remarks, it is quite impossible that the Pleiades should be a 
constellation* unknown at that time to the people of Ceylon ; but, on the 
other hand, it would he equally true that the Greater Bear was concealed 
from them. 

^ This was also a fable, or else originated in misapprehension of their 
language on the part of the Romans. 

s Gosselin remarks that tlieir story may have been that for about 
seven months in the year the^ shadows fell to the north, and during the 
remaining five to the south, which would not have been inconsistent with 
the truth. 

6 This also is classed by Gosselin under the head either of fabulous 
stories or misapprehensions. 

7 Seras— ipsis aspici.’* It is difficult to say whether this does not 
mean that they were in ^ight of the coast of the Serse. Under any cir- 
cumstances, the Sera here spoken of must not be taken for the Seres or 
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acqiiaiiitance they had also made in the pursuits of commerce ; 
that the father of Eaehias had frequently yisited their country, 
and that the Serai always came to meet them on their arrival. 
These people, they said, exceeded the ordinarj^ human height, 
had flaxen hair, and blue ejres, and made an uncouth sort of noise 
by way of talking, having no language of their own for the pur- 
pose of communicating their thoughts. The rest of their infor- 
mation® was of a similar nature to that communicated by our 
merchants. It was to the effect that the merchandize on sale 
was left by them upon the opposite bank of a river on their 
coast, and it was then removed by the natives, if they thought 
proper to deal on terms of exchange. On no grounds ought 
luxury with greater reason to he detested by us, than if we only 
transport our thoughts to these scenes, and then reflect, what 
are its demands, to what distant spots it sends in order to 
satisfy them, and for how mean and how unworthy an end ! 

But yet Taprobane even, isolated as it is by nature from the 
rest of the world, is not exempt from our vices. Gold and 
silver are held in esteem even there. They have a marble 
which resembles tortoise-shell in appearance ; this, as well 
as their pearls and precious stones, is highly valued ; all our 
luxuries in fact, those even of the most exquisite nature, are 
there carried to the very highest pitch. They asserted that their 
wealth is much greater than ours, but admitted that we know 
better than they how to obtain real enjoyment from opulence. 

In this island no slavery exists ; they do not prolong their 
sleep to day-break, nor indeed during any part of the day; 
their buildings are only of a moderate height from the groun d ; 
the price of corn is always the same ; they have no courts of 
law and no litigation. Hercules is the deity whom they worship ; 

supposed Chinese. Gosselin remarks that under this name the people of 
a district called Sera are probably referred to, and that in fact such is the 
name of a city and a whole province at the present day, situate on the 
opposite coast, beyond the mountains which terminate the plains of the 
Carnatic. It is equally impossible that under the name of *‘Emodi^' 
Pliny can allude to the Himalaya chain, distant more than 2000 miles. 
The mountains, on the verge of the plains of the Carnatic, are not im- 
probably those here referred to, and it is not impossible that they may be 
discerned from the shores of Ceylon. Gosselin is of opinion that the 
name of the ancient Serm may still he traced in that of Seringapatam, 
and of the city of Seringham, situate on the river Godavery. 

Eelative to the Serge, or inhabitauts of the opfosite shores. 
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and tlieir Mug is clioseE by tbe people, an aged man always^ 
distingnished for bis mild and clement disposition, and without 
ebildren. If after he has been elected Miig, he happens to 
become the father of children, his abdication is the consequence ; 
this is done that there may be no danger of the soTereign power 
becoming hereditary. Thirty advisers are provided for Mm by 
the people, and it is only by the advice of the majority of them 
that any man is condemned to capital punishment. Even then, 
the person so condemned has a right of appealing to the people, 
in wMeh case a jnry consisting of seventy persons is appointed. 
Should these acquit the accused, the thirty counsellors are no 
longer held in any estimation, hut are visited with the greatest 
disgrace. The king wears the. costume of Father Liber,® while 
the rest of the people dress like the natives of Arabia, The 
king, if he is found guilty of any oifence, is condemned to death ; 
but no one slays him ; all turn their backs upon him, and refuse 
to hold any communication or even discourse with Mm. Their 
festivals are celebrated with the chase, the most valued sports 
being the pursuit of the tiger and the elephant. The lands 
are carefully tilled ; the vine is not cultivated there, hut of other 
fruits there is great abundance. They take great delight in 
fishing, and especially in catching turtles ; beneath the shells 
of which whole families find an abode, of such vast size are 
they to be found. These people look upon a iiundred years as 
a comparatively short life. Thus much have we learned re- 
specting Taprobane. 

CHAP. 25. — ^THE AEIAKI AND THE ADJOINING NATIONS. 

We will now proceed to give some further particulars 

® Or “ Bacchus/^ This means that he wears a long robe with a train ; 
much like the dress, in fact, which was worn on the stage by tragic actors. 

“Festa venatione absumi, gratissimam earn tigrihns elephantisqiie 
constare.” ^ Holland gives this sentence quite a different meaning, fan- 
cying that it bears reference to the mode in which the guilty king comes to 
his end, which, indeed, otherwise does not appear to be stated. “ But to 
doe him to death in the end, they appoint a solemne day of hunting, 
right pleasant and agreable unto tigres and elephants, before which beasts 
th^ expose their king, and so he is presently by them devoured.’* It is 
dimcult to say, however, where he finds all this. 

It is much more probable that they used the shells for the purpose 
of making roofs for their habitations. 
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relative to the four Satrapies, of wliich we have postponed 
furtlier meiitioii^^ till the present occasion.^ ^ ^ 

(23). After passing' the nations in the vicinity of the Indus, 
•we eome to the mountain districts. The territory of Capi- 
sene formerly had a city, cahed Capisa,'^ which was destroyed 
hy Cyrus. Arachosia^^ has a river and a city of the same 
name; the city was built by Semiranais; by some writers 
it is called Cophen. The river Erymanthus^® flows past 
Parabeste,^’^ which belongs to the Arachosii. Writers make 
the Bexendrusi come next, forming the boundary ^ of the 
Arachotm on the southern side, and of the Paropanisadae on 
the north. The city of Cartana^*^ lies at the foot of Can- 
casus ; in later times it has been called Tetragonis.^® This 
region lies over against that of the Bactri, who come next, 
and whose chief city is Alexandria, so called from the 
name of its founder. We then come to the Syndraci,**' the 
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Mentioned already, towards the conclusion of c. 23 of tbe present 
Book. See p. 51. 

This place was included in tbe district of the Paropanisus or Hindoo 
Koosh. It is doubtful whether Pliny is correct in saying that it was de- 
stroyed hy Cyrus, as we have no reason for supposing that he ever 
advanced so far to the north-east. It is supposed hy some that Capisene 
represents the valley of the Kabul river, and Capisa the town on the 
Indus, now known as Peshawar. Lassen, in his researches, has found in 
the Chinese annals a kingdom called Kiapiche, in the vaUey of Ghurhpd, 
to the east of Bamian. It is not improbable that Gapisa and Kiapiche 
were different forms of the same name. 

See the Kotes in p. 50. 

The principal river of Brangiana, which rises in the lower range of the 
Paropanisus or Hindoo Koosh, and enters Lake Zarah. Its present name 
is Ilmend or Helmend. Burnoiif has supposed it to be the same as the 
Arachotus ; but Professor Wilson is of opinion that the Arachotus was 
one of the tributaries of the Erymanthus or Eryniandrus, and probably 
the modem Arkand-Ah. 

Parisot takes the meaning of this word to be valley,” and is of 
opinion that it is the modern Chabul ; not to be confounded, however, 
with the country of Cahul, to the east of which it is situate. 

Now called Birusen, according to Parisot, and not the city of Cahul, 
as supposed by Hardouin. 

{Jr the ‘‘ four-cornered city.” 

This place has not been identified. It has been suggested that it is 
the same as the modern city of Candahar ; but that was really Alexandria 
of the Paropanisadse, (^uite a different place. 

20 Inhabiting the district now called Arassen, according to Parisot, 
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tBe Parapinse,^^ tlie Catuces, and tlie Mazi ; and 
then at the foot of Caucasns, to>the Cadrusi, whose town-^ was 
hnilt by Alexander. 

Below all these countries, is the line of coast which we come 
to after leaving the Indus. Ariana^^ is a region parched by the 
sun and surrounded by deserts ; still, however, as the face of 
the country is every here and there diversified with well-shaded 
spots, it finds communities grouped together to cultivate it, 
and more especially around the two rivers, known as the 
Tonberos^® and the Arosapes.^® There is also the town of 
Artacoana,"'^ and the river Arius,^® which flows past Alex- 
andria, a city founded by Alexander; this place is thirty 
stadia in extent. Much more beautiful than it, as well as 
of much greater antiquity, is Artacabane,^^^ fortified a second 
time by Antiochus, and fifty stadia in breadth. We then 
come to the nation of the Dorisdorsigi, and the rivers Phar- 

Inhabiting the modern Danra, according to Parisot. 

22 Inhabitants of tbe modern Parasan, according to Parisot. 

23 The modern Candahar is generally supposed to occupy its site. 

2^ Pliny is thouglit to have here confounded the extensive district of 
Ariana with, the smaller province of Aria, which only formed a portion of 
it. Ariana comprehended nearly the whole of what had been previously 
ancient Persia- 

2» The river known in modern times as the Ilincut, according to Pa- 
risot. 

26 This is supposed by Forhiger to he the modern Arghasan, one of the 
tributaries of the Helmend. Parisot says that it was the same as the 
modern Sat. 

posed to he the same as the “ Aria civitas,” or city of Aria ” of 
hors, which, however, is most probably represented by Alexandria, 
modern Herat, situate on the small stream now called the Heri-Eud. 
At all events, Artacoana (proved by M. Court to be a word of Persian origin 
— Arde Koun) was, if not the same place, at a very small distance from it, 
M. Barbie de Bocage is of opinion that it occupied the site of Fushing, 
the Heri river, one stage from Herat ; and by M. Court it is 
I have been at Obeh, near the same place, 
called the_Hei'i-End, which runs to tlie west of Herat. 

2® It is said that, judging from a traditional verse still current among 
the people of Herat, that town is believed to unite the claims of the 
ancient capital built by Alexander the Great, or indeed, more properly, 
repaired by him, as he was hut a short time in Aria. The distance also 
from the_Caspian Gates to Alexandria favours its identification with the 
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naracotis,^^ and Ophradiis ; and ttien to Prophthasia/’ a city of 
the Zaraspades, the Brangse,®® the Erergetse,^ the Zarangse., 
and the Gedmsi the towns of Pueolis, Lyphorta, the desert 
of the Methorgi,^® the river Manais,®^ the nation of the 
Acntri, the river Eornm, the nation of theOrbi, the Pomanus, 
a navigable river in the territories of the Pandares, the Apirns 
in the country of the Siiari, with a good harbour at its month, 
the city of Condigramma,, and the river Cophes;®^ into which 
last flow the navigable streams of the &:iddaros,®^ the Pa- 
rospiis, and the Sodanus. Some writers will also have it that 
Daritis'^'^ forms part of Ariana, and give the length of them 
both as nineteen hundred and fifty miles, and the breadth one 
half of that^^ of India. Others again have spread the (xedrnsi 
and the Pasires over an extent of one hundred and thirty- 
eight miles, and place next to them the Ichthyophagi Orit®/^ 
a people who speak a language peculiar to themselves, and not 
the Indian dialect, extending over a space of two hundred miles. 
Alexander forbade the whole of the lehthyophagp® to live any 

31 ^Ansart suggests that the river Pharnacotis is the same as the modern 
Ferriehround, and the Ophradus probably the Kouehrouhd. 

32 Ansart suggests that the modern name is Zarang. Parisot says that 
it is Corcharistan. 

33 The inhabitants of Drangiana, a district at the eastern end of the 
modern kingdom of Persia, and comprehending part of the present 
Sejestan or Seistan. 

3^ They gave its name to the modern Eudras, according to Parisot. 

33 It is doubtful whether these are the same as the Gedrosi, mentioned 
by Pliny in c. 23, 24, Parisot censures Hardouin for confounding them, 
and says that these inhabited the modern Bassar. In Dr. Smith’s Mc- 
iionary^ they are looked upon as the same people. 

33 Parisot says that this is the desert region now known as Eremaier, to 
the east of Mount Blaugracot. 

31^ As Parisot remarks, our author is now approaching the sea-shore ; 
these places, however, do not appear to have been identified. 

33 Not the same as the river Copiieii or Cophes mentioned in c. 24, the 
modern Kabul. Hardouin takes it to be the same as the Arbis or Arabius 
of Ptolemy, the modern Hilmend or limend. 

33 Parisot seems to think that the modern names of these rivers are the Sal, 
the Ghir, and the Ilmentel, which, according to him, flow into the Ilmend, 
Situate, according to Ptolemy, in the eastern parts of Media. 

*1 For this measurement see c. 21. 

^^2 Meaning the “ Fish-eating Mountaineers.” According to Parisot 
they occupied the site of the modern Dulcidan, and Goadei, which are 
hounded by mountains, whence the name. 

^3 Not only the Oritm, but all those mentioned inffche following Chap- 
ter. For further particulars as to the Ichthyophagi, see B. vii. c. 2. ^ 
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longer on fisli. Next after these the writers have placed ex- 

tendve deserts, and then Carmania, Persia, and Arabia. 

CBL4P.- 26. — VOTASES TO HfDIA. 

But before we enter into any details respecting these 
conntoies it wiU he as weU to mention what Onesicntus« 
harSted who commanded the fleet of Alexander, and sailed 
fem ae heart of Persia, and w^at has been 

more recently related by Juba; after which I shall spak of the 
SuteaLg these seas 4ioh has been discovered inlateryears, 
and is followed at the present day. The journal of the voyap 
of Onesicritus and Nearehus hp 

stations, nor yet the distances set down in it , and, hist ot all, 
it is not sufaoiently explained where Xylenepohs was, and 
neS what river, a^ place founded by Alexa^er, ^d from 
which, upon setting out, they took thw deprtoe. Stm, how- 
ever, the Mowing places are 

worthy of our notice. The town of Arbis, fopded by Ne- 
archus on the occasion of this voyage; the iiver Nabps, 
navigable for vessels, and opposite to it an island, atp distpce 
of seventy stadia; Alexandiia, built by Leonnatp by order 
of Alexander in the territories of thispopto; Argenus, wfrh 
a very convenient harbour ; the nwr Ponbps, a nav gv 

stream, around whose banks axe the Pasirae ; then come the frh- 

thvophagi, who extend over to large a tract of coast that it 
took thirtv davs" to sail past their territory ; and an island 
knowl5\linames of Iho “ Island of the Sun”“ andthe “Bed 

*4 See the Notes at the end of tHa Book _ 

*5 By descending the Indus, and going up the Persian (lUlt. 

« Near the mouth of the Indus, Hpouin rays. 

« One of Alexander’s most distinguished officers, and a native of Pella. 
He commanded the division of cavalry and hghtramed pops which ac- 
companied the fleet of Alexander down the Indus, along the right hank of 
the river. The Alexandria here mentioned does not appear to have heoii 
identified. It is not to be confounded with Alexandria m A^acbosia, nor 
yet mtb a place of tbe same name in Cannpia, tbe modern Jierman. 

^ « A river Tomerus is spoken of by Arrian as lying between tbe Indus 
and tbe river Arabis or Arbis. ^ 

49 They seem to have dwelt along tbe shores of tbe modern Mukran, 
south nf Beloocbistan, and probably part of Kerman. 

50 CaUed Kosala by Arrian. Ansart suggests that it is tbe island now 
known by tbe name of Sengadip. It lay probably off tbe promontory or 
headland of tbe SunJ* on tbe eastern coast of Arabia. 
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of the E'ymphs/’ the earth of which is red, and in which every 
animal instantly dies; the cause of which, however, has not been 
ascertained.^^ hlext to these is the nation of the Ori, and then 
the Hyctanis,®^ a river of Carmania, with an excellent harbour 
at its mouth, and producing gold ; at this spot the writers 
state that for the first time they caught sight of the Great 
Bear.®® The star Arcturus too, they tell us, was not to be seen 
here every night, and never, when it was seen, during the 
whole of it. IJp to this spot extended the empire of the 
Achsemenidas,^^ and in these districts are to he found mines of 
copper, iron, arsenic, and red lead. 

They next came to the Promontory of Carmania,®^ from 
which the distance across to the opposite coast, where the 
Macje, a nation of Arabia, dwell, is fifty miles ; and then^ to 
three islands, of which that of Gracia^® is alone inhabited, being 
the only one supplied with fresh water ; it is distant from the 
mainland twenty-five miles ; quite in the Gulf, and facing 
Persia, there are four other islands. About these islands sea- 
serpents^’ were seen swimming towards them, twenty cubits 
in length, which struck the fieet with great alarm. They 
then came to the island of Athothradns, and those called the 
Gauratse, upon which dwells the nation of the Gyani ; the 
river H^qieris,^® which discharges itself midway into the Per- 
sian Gulf, and is namgahie for merchant skips ; the river 

SI Mela suggests the reason, but gives to the island a different locality— 
“ over against the mouth of the ihdus.’^ He says that the air of the 
island is of such a nature as to take away life instantaneously, and appear* 
to imply that the heat is the cause. 

Possibly that now known as the Pud Shnr. 

Properly the Seven Trions.’"' 

5^ The Persian kings, descendants of Achsemenes. He was said to have 
been reared by an eagle. , „ , , 

55 Called the Promontory of Harmozon by Strabo. Hardouin says that 
the modern name is Gape Jash, but recent writers suggest that it is repre- 
sented hv the modern Cape Bombaruk, nearly opposite Cape Mussendom. 

56 Perhaps the modem Kishon, at the entrance of the Persian GuU ; or 
that may be one of the four islands next mentioned. 

57 The story of Pontoppidan's Kraken or Korven, the serpent of the JNor- 

wegian Seas, is as old as Pliny, we find, and he derived his informatioa 
from older works. ^-l j 

5s Forbiger has suggested that this may be the same as the modem 
Pjayrah. 
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Sitiogagus, frora which to Pasargadse®® is seven days’ sail ; 
a navigable river known as the Phristimus, and an island 
without a name; and then the river Grranis/® navigable 
for vessels of small burden, and flowing through Susiane ; 
the Deximontani, a people who manufacture bitumen, dwell 
on its right bank. The river Zarotis comes next, difficult of 
entrance at its mouth, except by those who are well ac- 
quainted with it ; and then two small islands ; after which the 
fleet sailed through shallows which looked very much like a 
marsh, but were rendered navigable by certain channels wdiich 
had been cut there. They then arrived at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and from thence passed into a lake which is formed 
by the rivers Eulaeus*^^ and Tigris, in the vicinity of Charax,®^ 
after which they arrived at Susa,®^* on the river Tigris. Here, 
after a voyage of three months, they found Alexander celebra- 
ting a festival, seven months after he had left them at Patale.®'"^ 
Such was the voyage performed by the fleet of Alexander. 

In later times it has been considered a well- ascertained 
fact that the voyage from Syagrus,®^ the Promontory ot 
Arabia, to Patale, reckoned at thirteen hundred and thirty- 
five miles, can be performed most advantageously with the 

39 Mentioned a|aiii in c. 29 of the present Book. Its modern name is 
Piisa or Fasa-Euri, according to Parisot. 

Supposed to be the stream called by D’Anville and Thevenot the 
Boscliavir, the rwer of Abusliir or Busbeer. 

3^ A river of ancient Susiana, the present name of which is Karnn. 
Pliny states, in c. 31 of the present Book, that the Enlmus flowed round 
the citadel of Susa; he mistakes it, however, for the Coprates, or, more 
strictly speaking, for a small stream now called the Shapdr river, the an- 
cient name of which has not been preserved. He is also in error,' most 
probably, in making the river Eulseus flow through Messabatene, it heino* 
most likely the present Mali- Sahaden, in Laristaii, which is ffiained by the 
Kerkbah, the ancient Choaspes, and not by the Eiileeus. 

3- Called, forthesake of distinction, Charax Spasinu, originally founded 
by Alexander the Great. It was afterwards destroyed by a flood, and re- 
built bj Antiocbus Epiphanes, under the name of Antiochia. It is men- 
tioned in c. 31. 

The Shushan of Scripture, now called Shu. It was the winter resi- 
dimceof the kings of Persia, and stood in the district Cersia of the pro- 
yiiice Susiana, on the eastern hank of the river Choaspes. The site of 
Snsa is now marked by extensive mounds. 

The island of Patala or Patale, previously mentioned in c. 23. 

8^ Most probably fee Cape Eas-el-Bad, the most easterly peninsula of 
Arabia. 
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aid of a westerly wind, wMch is tliere known by tbe name 
of Hippains. 

Tbe age that followed pointed out a shorter route, and a 
safer one, to. those who might happen to sail from the same 
promontory for Sigerns, a port of India ; and for a long time 
this route was followed, until at last a still shorter cut was 
discoyered by a merchant, and the thirst for gain brought 
India eyen still nearer to ns. At the present day yoyages pe 
made to India eyery year : and companies of archers are carried 
on board the vessels, as those seas are greatly infested with 
pirates. 

It will not he amiss too, on the present occasion, to set forth 
the whole of the route from Egypt, which has been stated to 
us of late, upon information on which reliance may he placed, 
and is here published for the first time. The subject is one well 
worthy of our notice, seeing that in no year does India drain 
our empire of less than five hundred and fifty millions^^ of 
sesterces, giving hack her own wares in exchange, which are 
sold among us at fully one hundred times their prime cost. ^ 

Two miles distant from Alexandria is the town of Juliopolis.®® 
The distance thence to Coptos, np the Mle, is three hundred 
and eight miles ; the voyage is performed, when tbe Etesian 
winds are blowing, in twelve days. Erom Coptos the journey 
is made with the aid of camels, stations being arranged at 
intervals for tbe supply of fresh water. ^ The first of these 
stations is called I[3’dreuma,®’ and is distant®*’ twenty-two 
miles ; the second is situate on a mountain, at a distance of one 
daj^s journey from the last ; the third is at a second Hydreuma, 








35,000,000 francs, according to Ansart, wbicb would amount to • 

£1,400,000 of our money. . 

Pliny is tbe only writer that mentions this place among tbe towms of 
I.iOwer Egypt. Some suppose it to have been Kicopolis, or the City of 
Victory, founded by Augustus b.c, 29, partly to commemorate tbe reduc- 
tion of Egypt to a Eoman province, and partly to punish tbe Alexandrians 
f(}r their adhesion to the cause of Antony and Cleopatra. Mannert, how- 
ever, loolcs upon it as having been merely that suburb of Alexandria which 
Strabo (B. xvii.) calls Eleusis. 

From the Greek v^pevpia, a watering-place.” 

From Coptos, the modern Eouft or Keft. Ptolemy Philadelpnus, 
when he constructed the port of Berenice, erected several caravansaries or 
watering-places between the new city and Coptos.^ Coptos was greatly 
enriched by the commerce between Lybia and Egypron the one hand, and 
Arabia and India on the other. 
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distant from Coptos ninety-five miles ; tlie fourth is on, a moun- 
tain ; the next to that is at another Hydreuma, that of Apoiio, 
and is distant from Coptos one hundred and eighty-four miles ; 
after which, there is another on a mountain. There is then 
another station at a place called the hTew Hydreuma, distant from 
Coptos two hundred and thirty miles : and next to it there is 
another, called the Old Hydreuma, or the Troglodytic, where a 
detachment is always on guard, with a caravansary that affords 
lodging for two thousand persons. This last is distant from the 
Hew Hydreuma seven miles. After leaving it we come to the 
city of jBerenice,®’^ situate upon a harbour of the Hed Sea, and 
distant from Coptos two hundred and fifty-seven miles. The 
greater part of this distance is generally travelled by night, 
on account of the extreme heat, the day being spent at the 
stations ; in consequence of which it takes twelve days to per- 
form the whole journey from Coptos to Berenice. 

Passengers generally set sail at midsummer, before the 
rising of the Bog-star, or else immediately after, and in about 
thirty days arrive at Ocelis'® in Arabia, or else at Cane, in the 
region which bears frankincense. There is also a third port 
of Arabia, Muza^^ by name ; it is not, however, used by persons 
on their passage to India, as only those touch at it who deal 
in incense and the perfumes of Arabia. More in the in- 
terior there is a city; the residence of the king there is called 
Sapphar J® and there is another city known by the name of 
Save. To those who are bound for India, Ocelis is the best 

Bekoni found ti’aces of several of the stations here mentioned. The 
site of Berenice, as ascertained by Moresby and Cariess, 1830-3, was nearly 
at the bottom of the inlet known as the Sinus Immundus, or Foul Bay. 
Its ruins still exist. 

70 Now called Oehla, a harbour and emporium at the south-western 
point of Arabia Felix. 

An emporium or promontory on the southern coast of Arabia, in the 
country of the Adramitse, and, as Arrian says, the chief port of the 
increase-bearing country. It bas been identified by B’Auville with Cava 
Canim Bay, near a mountain called Hissan Ghorab, at the base of which 
tliere are mins to he seen. 

Probably the modem Mosch, north of Mokha, near the southern 
extremity of Arabia Felix. 

, Its ruins are now known as Phafar. It was one of the chief cities 
of Arabia, sfiinding near the southern coast of Arabia Felix, opposite the 
modern Cape GuardSfui. 


. .. t , 
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place for embareation. If tbe wind, called Hippalns/^ bap- 
pens to be blowing, it is possible to arrive in forty days at tbe 
nearest , mart of India, , Muziris'^® by name. 'TMs, ' bowever, is 
not a veiy desirable place for disembarcation, on account of tbe 
pirates wbieb frequent its vicinity, ^ where they occupy a 
place called Mtrias; nor, in fact, is it very rich in articles 
of merchandise. Besides, the road-stead for shipping is a 
considerable distance from the shore, and the cargoes have to 
be conveyed in boats, either for loading or discharging. At 
the moment that I am writing these pages, the name of the 
king of this place is Cmlobothras. Another port, and a much 
more convenient one, is that which lies in the territory of the 
people called Heacyndi, Barace by name. Here king Pandion 
used to reign, dwelling at a considerable distance from the 
mart in the interior, at a city known as Modiera. The dis- 
trict from which pepper is carried down to Barace in boats 
hollowed ont of a single tree,"® is known as Cottonara.’’^ bTone 
of these names of nations, ports, and cities are to be found in 
any of the former writers, from which circumstance it would 
appear that the localities have since changed their names. 
Travellers set sail from India on their return to Europe, at tbe 
beginning of tbe Egyptian month Tybis, which is our Becem- 
ber, or at all events before the sixth day of the Egyptian month 
Mechir, the same as’® our ides of January: if they do this, 
they can go and return in the same year. They set sail from 
India with a south-east w^ind, and upon entering the Eed Sea, 
catch the south- w^est or south. We will now return to our 
main subject. 

Or FaTonius, tbe west wind, previously mentioned in the present 
Chapter. 

The modern Mangalore, according to Bn Bocage. 

Or canoes. 

The Cottiara of Ptolemy, who makes it the chief city of the -Ei, a tribe 
who occupied the lower part of the peninsula of Hindostan. It has been 
supposed to be represented by the modem Calicut or Travancore, Cochin, 
however, appears to be the most likely, 

7 ® Marcus observes that we may conclude that either Pliny or the author 
from whom he transcribed, wrote this between the years of the Christian 
i?ra 48 and 51 ; for that the coincidence of the 6th of the month Mechir 
with the Ides of January, could not have taken place in any other year 
than those on which the first day of Thoth or the beginning of the year 
fell on the 11th of August, which happened in the»years48, 49, 50, ana 51 
of the Christian era. 

VOL. II. F 
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CHAP. 27.— CAEMANIA. 

'N'eaxcliHS states in his writings that the coast of Garmania'® 
extends a distance of twelve hundred and fifty miles, rrom 
its frontier to the river Sabis®® is one hundred miles. At this 
spot begins the cultivation of the vine ; which with the till- 
age of the fields, extends as far as the river Ananis,®^ a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles. This region is known by the name 
of Annuzia. The cities of Carmania are Zetis and Alexan- 
dria.®^ 

CBAP. 28. — ^THE PBESIAN AHD THE AEABIAH GULPS. 

The sea then makes a two-fold indentation®^ in the land 
upon these coasts, under the name of Rubrum®* or '^Eed,^- 
given to it by our countrymen ; while the Greeks have called 
it Erythrum, from king Erythras,®^ or, according to some 
writers, from its red colour, which they thinle is produced by 
the reflection of the sun’s rays; others again are of opinion 
that it arises from the sand and the complexion of the soil, 
others from some peculiarity in the nature of the water. 
(24.) Be this as it may, this body of water is divided into two 
gulfs. The one which lies to the east is called the Persian Gulf, 
and is two thousand five hundred miles in circumference, ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes. Opposite to it lies Arabia, the length 
of which is fifteen hundred miles. On the other side again, 
Arabia is bounded by the Arabian Gulf. The sea as it enters 

An extensive province of Asia, along the northern shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf, supposed to have comprehended the coast-line of the modern 
Laristan, Kirman, and Moghostan. 

^ Ptolemy mentions an inland town of Carmania of the same name. 

SI Supposed to be that known now as the Ibrahim Pud, which falls into 
■the Persian Gulf. 

These sites are unknown. 

S3 Forms two bays or gulfs in succession. 

8^ He gives this name to the whole expanse of sea that lies between 
Arabia and Africa on the west, and India on the east,’^ including the Bed 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

85 Or Erythnis. In all probability entirely a mythical personage. The 
sea having been called in Greek or red” —the legend most 

probably thence took its rise, I^o very satisfactory reason has yet been 
given for its being so called. The Hebrew name of it signifies the “ Sedgy 
Sea.” 
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this gnlf is called the Azanian^ Sea. The Persian Gulf, at the 
entrance, is only miles ^de ; some writers make it four. 
From the entrance to the very bottom of the gulf, in a straight 
line, has been ascertained to be nearly eleven hundred and 
twenty-five miles : in outline it strongly resembles^® the human 
head. Onesicritiis and Kearchus have stated in their works 
that from, the river Indus to the Persian Gulf, and from thence 
to Babylon, situate in the marshes of the Euphrates, is a dis- 
tance of seventeen hundred miles. 

In the angle of Carmania are the Chelonophagi,®® who cover 
their cabins with the shells of turtles, and live upon their 
fiesh ; these people inhabit the next promontory that is seen 
after leaving the river Arbis with the exception of the head, 
they are covered all over with long hair, and are clothed in 
the skins of fishes. 

(25.) Beyond their district, in the direction of India, is said 
to be the desert island of Caicandrus, fifty miles out at sea ; near 
to wdiich, -with a strait flowing between them, is Stoidis, cele- 
brated for its valuable pearls. After passing the promontory®^ 
are the Armozei,®^ joining up to the Carmani ; some writers, 
ho%vever, place between them the Arbii,®^ extending along the 
shore a distance of four hundred and twenty-one miles. Here 
is a place called Portus Macedonum,®^ and the Altars of Alex- 
ander, situate on a promontory, besides the rivers Saganos, 
Baras, and Salsa. Beyond the last river we come to the pro- 
montory of Themisteas, and the island of Aphrodisias, which 
is peopled. Here Persis begins, at the river Gratis,®^ which 


From Azania in ^Ethiopia, mentioned again in c. 34 of the present 
Book. 

S’? The maps appear to make it considerably more. ^ 

88 The only feature of resemblance appears to be its comparative nar- 
rowness at the neck. 

89 Or “ turtle-eaters." 

Bifforent probably from 'the Cophis mentioned in c. 25, which was 
also called Arabius or Arbis, and probably represented by the modern 
Purali. 

91 Of Harmozon, probably the modern Bombareek. 

92 Their district is supposed to denote the vicinity of the modem Ormuz, 
an island off this coast, which is now known as Moghostan, 

92 'Faking their name probably from the river Arbis, previously men. 
turned. 

9^ The ‘‘ Port of 

99 Kow the Tab, 
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separates it from Elymais.^® Opposite to the coast of Persis, 
are tlie islands of Psilos, Cassandra, and Anieia, the last 
sacred to hleptnne,®’ and containing a mountain of great height. 
Persis®® itself, looking towards the west, has a line of coast 
five hundred and fifty miles in length ; it is a country opulent 
even to luxury, but has long since changed its name for that 
of Parthia.”"^® I shall now devote a few words to the Parthian 
empire. 

CHAP. 29. — THE PAETHIAK EMPIEE. 

The kingdoms^ of Parthia are eighteen in all : such being 
the divisions of its provinces, which lie, as we have already 
stated, along the Eed Sea to the south, and the Hyrcanian to 
the north. Of this number the eleven, called the Higher pro- 
vinces, begin at the frontiers of Armenia and the shores of the 
Caspian, and extend to the Scythians, whose mode of life is 
similar in every respect. The other seven kingdoms of Parthia 
bear the name of the Lower provinces. As to the Parthi 
themselves, Parthia® always lay at the foot of tlie mountains® 
so often mentioned, which overhang all these nations. On the 
east it is bounded by the Arii, on the south by Carmania and 
the Ariani, on the west by the Pratitae, a people of the Medi, 
and on the north by the Hyrcani : it is surrounded by deserts 
on every side. The more distant of the Parthi are called 
Homades on this side of them there are deserts. On the 

^ A district of Sasiana, extending from the river Enlseus on the west, 
to the Gratis on the east, deriving its name perhaps from the Klymmi, or 
Klymi, a warlike people found in the moimtains of Greater Media. In the 
Old Testament this country is called Elam. 

Ptolemy says that this last hore the name of “ Alexander’s Island,” 

^ Persis was more properly a portion only or province of the ancient 
kingdom of Persia. It gave name to the extensive Medo-Persian king- 
dom under Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire, b.c. 559. 

The Parthi originally inhabited the country south-east of the Caspian, 
now Khorassan, Tinder Arsaces and his descendants, Persis and the other 

f rovinces of ancient Persia became absorbed in the great Parthian empire. 

'arthia, with the Chorasmii, Sogdii, and Arii, formed the sixteenth sa- 
trapy under the Persian empire. Sec c, 16 of this Book. 

^ The provinces of Parthia have been already mentioned in detail in 
the preceding Chapters,, except Susiana and Elymais, which are mentioned 
in c. 31. 

2 The original Parthia, the modem Khorassan. 

* The so-called Canoasian chain. ^ See c. 16 of the present Book, 
i Oj. ti ■\^andering Parthians,” lying far to the east. 
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west are tlie cities of Issatis and Calliope, already mentioned/ 
on the north-east Enropns/ on the south-east Maria j in the 
middle there are Hecatompylos/ Arsace, and Msisea, a fine 
district of Parthiene, in -which is Alexandropolis, so called from 
its founder. 

(26. ) It is requisite in this place to trace the localities oi the 
Medi also, and to describe in succession the features of the coun- 
try as far as the Persian Sea, in' order that the account -which 
follows may he the better understood. Media® lies crosswise to 
the west, and so presenting itself obliquely to Parthia, closes the 
entrance of both kingdoms® into which it is divided. It has, 
then, on the east, the Caspii and the Parthi ; on the south, 
Sittacene, Susiane, and Persis ; on the west, Adsiabenej and 
on the north, Armenia. The Persa have always inhabited 
the shores of the Bed Sea, for which reason it has received 
the name of the Persian Gulf. This maritime region of Persis 
has the name of Ciribo on the side on which it runs up 
to that of the Medi, there is a place known by the name of 
Climax Megale,^^ where the mountains are ascended by a 
steep flight of stairs, and so afford a narrow passage which leads 
to Persepolis,^^ the former capital of the kingdom, destroyed by 

5 In c. 17 of the present Book. . . . 

® Not to he confounded with the place in Atropatene, mentioned in 
c. 21 of the present Book. - 

It has been supposed that the modern Damgham corresponds witk 
this place, hut that is too near the Portae Caspiae. It is considered most 
probable that the remains of Heeatompjlos ought to he^ sought in the 
neighbourhood of a place now known as Jah Jirm. It is mentioned in 
c. 17 and 21 of the present Book. , , , , , j ^ 

8 Media occupied the extreme west of the great table-land ot the modern 
Iran. It corresponded very nearly to the modern province of Irak-Ajemi. 

s The Upper and the Lower, as already mentioned. 

10 Hardouin suggests that this should be S}Trtibolos. His reasons for 
so thinking will he found alluded to in a note to c. 31. See p. 80, Note 98. 

Or the Great Ladder.’^ The Baron de Bode states, in his Tramh 
in Luristan and Arahista?i, that he discovered the remains of a gigantic 
causeway, in which he had no difficulty in recognizing one of the most 
ancient and most mysterious monumente of the East. This causeway, 
•which at the present day bears tbe name of J addehi-Atabeg, or the road 
of tbe Atabegs,*’ was looked upon by several historians as one of the 
wonders of the world, who gave it the name of the Climax Megale or / Great 
Ladder/' At the time even of Alexander the Great the name of its con- 
structor was unknown. ^ , 

Which was rebuilt after it was burnt by Alexander, and in the 
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Alesandep, It liss also? at its„extreio.6'fe‘on.tiGrj Laodicea/® 
fouiided By Antioehus,. ■ To the east oi this place . is the 
fortress of Passagarda/^ held by the Magi, at^ i^hich^ spot^is 
the tomb of Cynis ; also Ecbatana/® a city of theirs, the inhahit- 
ants of which were removed by Darius to the moimtains. 
Between the Parthi and the Ariard projects the territory of 
the Paraetaceni.^® By these nations and the river Euphrates 
are the Lower kingdoms of Parthia hounded; ot the others 
we shall speak after Mesopotamia, which we shall now de- 
scribe, with the exception of that angle of it and the peoples of 
Arabia, which have been already mentioned in. a former 
hook7^ t. 

CHAP. 30.-— MESOPOTAMIA. 

The v'hole of Mesopotamia formerly belonged to the As- 
syrians, being covered with nothing but villages, with the 
exception of Babylonia^® and E^inus.^® The Macedonians 

middle ages had the name of Istahhar ; it is now called Tahhti Jemsheed, 
the throiie of Jemsheed, or Chil-Minar, the Forty Piil5|rs. Its foundation 
is sometimes asciibed to Cynis the Great, bat more generally to his son, 
Camhyses, The ruins of this place are rery extensive. 

Its site Is unknown ; but Dupinet translates it the city of Lor/* 

The older of the two capitals of Persia, Persepoiis being the later 
one. It was said to have been founded by Cyrus the Great, on the spot 
where he gained his victory' over Astyages. Its exact site is doubtful, but 
most modem geographers identify it with Murgbab, to the north-east of 
Persepoiis, where there are the remains of a great sepulchral monument 
of the ancient Persians, probably the tomb of Cyrus. Others place it at 
Farsa or at Dorab-Gherd, both to the south-east of Persepoiis, the direc- 
t}<m mentioned by Strabo, but not in other respects answering his de- 
scription so well as Murghab. 

** It is most probable that be does not allude here to the Ecbatana, 
mentioned in c. 17 of this Book. 

There were several mountainous districts called Parsetacene in the Per- 
sian empire, that being the Greek form of a Persian word signifying 
“ mountainous/’ 

In B. V. c. 21. He returns to the description of Susiana, Elymais, 
and Cbaracene in c. 31 of the present Book. 

The great seat of empire of the Babylonio-Chaldman kingdom. It 
either occupied the site, it is supposed, or 'stood in the immediate vicinity 
of the tower of Babel. In the reign of Labynedus, Nabonnetus, or Bel- 
shazzar, it was taken by Cyrus. In the reign of Augustus, a small part 
only of I:{abylon was still inhabited, the remainder of the space within the 
walls being under cultivation. The ruins of Babylon are found to commence 
s littlc^south of the vilkge of Mohawill, eight miles north of HiUah, 

Kiiievch. See c. 16 of the present Book. 
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formed these commxmities iBto cities, being prompted thereto 
by the extraordinary, fertility of the soil. Besides' the cities 
already mentioned, it contains those of Selexicia/® Laodieea/^^ 
Artemita and in Arabia, tbe peoples known as the 
OreF and the Mardani, besides Antiochia,^ founded by Mca- 
nor, the gorernor of Mesopotamia, and called Arahis. Join- 
ing np to these in the interior is an Arabian people, called 
the Eldamani, and aboTe them, upon the river Pallaconta, the 
town of Bnra, and the Arabian peoples known as the Sai- 
mani and the Masei. Up to the Gordyaei^^ join the Aloni, 
through whose territory runs the river Zerhis, which falls into 
the Tigris; next are the Azones, the Siiici, a mountain 
tribe, and the Orontes, to the west of whom lies the town of 
Gangamela,^® as also Sue, situate npon the rocks. Beyond 
these are the Siliei, surnamed Classitm, through whose dis- 
trict runs the river Lyons on its passage from Armenia, the 
Absithris running south-east, the town of Aceobis, and then in 
the plains the towns of Diospage, Bolytelia,^® Stratonice, and 
Anthermis.'*^ In the vicinity of the Euphrates is Kicephorion, 
of which we have^^ already stated that Alexander, struck with 

On the left bank of the Euphrates, opposite to the ford of Zeugma ; 
a fortress of considerable importance. 

- Its site is unknown. Dupinet confounds it with the place of this name 
mentioned in the last Chapter, calling them by the name of Lor. 

Pliny is wrong in placing Artemita in Mesopotamia. It was a city 
of Babylonia, in the district of Apolloniatis. The modern Sherhhn is 
supposed to occupy its site. * 

Bmnouf, having found the name of these people, as he supposes, in 
a cuneiform inscription, written Ayura,*' would have them to be called 
Aroei. The Orei are also mentioned in B. v. c. 20. 

This Antioch does not appear to have been identified. 

^ The mountains of the Gordysei are mentioned in c. 12. 

26 This, as previously mentioned in a Note to c. 16, was the scene of 
the last great battle lietween Alexander and Darius, and known as the 
battle of Arbela. It has been suggested that it may perhaps be repre- 
sented by a place now called Karneiis. See p. 27. 

27 Accordng to Ansart, now called the Lesser Zah, and by the inha- 
bitants the Altun-su, meaning the Golden river/* 

2s According to Parisot, the modem name is Calicala. 

23 Strabo speaks of the Aborras, or modern Khabur, as flowing in the 
vicinity of Anthemusia, the district probably in which the town of An- 
fhermis was situate. According to Isidorus of Charax, it lay hptweea 
Edessa and the Euphrates. Its site does not appear to have been any 
further identified. It is called Anthemusia in B. f. c. 21. 

^ In B. V. c. 
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the favoiirahle sitTiation of the spot, ordered it to be built. YV e 
have also similarly made mentioii^^ of Apamea oa the Zeugma. 
Leaving that city and going eastward, ,we come to Caphrena, 
a fortified town, formerly seventy stadia in extent, and called 
the Court of the Satraps.’' It was to this place that the 
tribute was conveyed ; now it is reduced to a mere fortress. 
Thsebata is still in the same state as formerly: after w^hich 
comes Oraros, which under Pompeius Magnus formed the ex- 
treme limit of the Eoman Empire, distant from Zeugma two 
hundred and fifty miles. There are writers who say that 
the Euphrates was drawn off by an artificial channel hy the 
governor Gobares, at the point where we have stated^^ that it 
branches off,^® in order that it might not commit damage in the 
city of Babylonia, in consequence of the extreme rapidity of 
its'^course. The Assj^rians universally call this river by the 
name of Xarmalcha,®^ which signifies the royal river." 
At the point where its waters divide, there was in former times 
a very large city, called Agranis, which the PersEe have de* 
stroyed. 

Babylon, the capital of the nations of Chaldsea, long en- 
joyed the greatest celebrity of all cities throughout the 
whole world : and it is ffom this place that the remaining 
parts of Mesopotamia and Assyria received the name of Baby- 
lonia. The circuit of its wails, which were two hundred 
feet in height, was sixty miles. These walls were also 
fifty feet in breadth, reckoning to every foot three fingers’ 
breadth beyond the ordinary measure of our foot. The 
river Euphrates flowed through the city, with quays of mar- 
vellous workmanship erected on either side. The temple 
there^of Jupiter Beius ^ is still in existence ; he was the first 

In B. V. c. 21. 

32 In B. v. c. 21. 

33 This canal, leading from the Euphrates to the Tigris, is hy some 
thought, according to Hardouin, to have been the river Ghobar, men- 
tioned in Ezekiel, c. i. v. 3. 

3* For Arar-Melik, meaning the “ Eiver King/* according to Parisot, 

35 As to the identity of this, see a Note at the beginning of this Chapter, 
Meaning Jupiter XIranius, or “ Heavenly Jupiter,” according to 
Parisot, who observes that Eusebius interprets haal^ or “ lieaven.” 

According to one account, he was the father of king Hinus and son of 
Nimrod. The Greeks in later times attached to his name many of their 
legendary fables. 
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inventor of tbe science of Astronouij. In all otlier respects 
it has been reduced to a desert, having been drained of its 
population in consequence of its vicinity to Seieucia,^^ founded 
for that purpose by ^^icator, at a distance of ninety miles, on 
tile confluence of the Tigris and the canal that leads from the 
Euplirates. Beleueia, however, stni bears the surname of 
Babylonia : it is a free and independent city, and retains the 
features of the Macedonian manners. It is said that the 
population of this city amounts to six hundred thousand, and 
that the^ outline of its walls resembles an eagle with expanded 
wings : its territory, they say, is the most fertile in all the East. 
The Pai’thi again, in its turn, founded Ctesiphon,®® for the 
purpose of drawing away the population of Seieucia, at a dis- 
tence of nearly three miles, and in the district of Chalonitis; 
Ctesiphon is now the capital of all the Parthian kingdoms, 
binding, however, that this city did not answer the intended 
purpose, king Yologesus''*^ has of late years founded another 
city in its vicinity, Vologesocerta^" by name. Besides the 
above, there are still the following towns in Mesopotamia: Hip- 
parenum,^^ rendered iamous, like Babylon, by the learning of 

37 The city of Seieucia ad Tigrin, long the capital of Western Asia, 
until it was eclipsed by Ctesiphon. Its site has been a matter of consi- 
derable discussion, hut the most probable opinion is, that it stood on the 
western hank of the Tigris, to the north of its junction with the royal 
canal (probably the river Ohohar above mentioned), opposite to the mouth 
ot the river Belas or Silla {now Diala), and to the spot where Ctesiphon 
was afterwards built by the Parthians. It stood a little to the south of 
the moderii city ot Baghdad; thus commanding the navigation of the 
ligris and Euphrates, and the whole plain formed by those two rivers. 

Ammiaiius, like Plmy, has ascribed its foundation to the Parthians 
under Varanes, or Vardanes, of whom, however, nothing is known. It 
stood in the south of Assyria, on the eastern or left bank of the Tigris, 
btrabo speaks ot it as being the ^vinter residence of the Parthian kmo-s 
who lived there at that season, owing to the mildness 6f the climate. In 
modern times the site of this place has been identified with that called by 
the Arabs AI Madam, or the two cities.” ^ 

This was the name of five kings of Parthia, of the 
race of tlie Arsacidse, Arsaces xxiii., xxvn., xxvin., xxix., xxx. It 
b^PIiny luonarchs wiio founded the place here mentioned 

^ of Vologesus;” certa being the Armenian for “city.” 


AT XT A * uemg uie Armenian lor “city.'" 

.^othing appeals to be known of this place; But Hardouin thinks 
that it i& the same with one called Maarsares by Ptolemy, and situate on 
the same river harraga. 
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the Clialdaei, and situate near the river lYarraga/^^ which falls 
into the Karroga, from which a city so called has taken its 
name. The PeKse destroyed the walls of Ilipparenum. 
Orchenus also, a third place of learning of the Chaldsei, is 
situate in the same district, towards the south ; after which 
come the Xotitse, the Orothophanitae, and the Greciehartse.*^^ 
From Xearchus and Onesicritus we learn that the distance by 
water from the Persian Sea to Babylon, up the Euphrates, is 
four hundred and twelve miles ; other authors, however, w''ho 
have WTitten since their time, say that the distance to Se- 
leucia is four hundred and forty miles : and Juba says that 
the distance from Babylon to Chains is one hundred and 
seventy-five. Some writers state that the Euphrates con- 
tinues to flow wdth an undivided channel for a distance of 
eighty- seven miles beyond Babylon, before its waters are di- 
verted from their channel for the purposes of irrigation ; and 
that the whole length of its course is not less than twelve 
hundred miles. The circumstance that so many diiferent 
authors have treated of this subject, accounts for ail these 
variations, seeing that even the Persian writers themselves do 
not agree as to what is the length of their selmii and para- 
BangcSj each assigning to them a diiferent length. 

When the Euphrates ceases, by running in its channel, to 
afford protections^ to those who dwell on its banks, which it does 
when it approaches the confines of Charax, the country is im- 
mediately infested by the Attaii, a predatory people of Arabia, 
beyond whom are found the Scenitse."" The banks along this 
river are occupied by the hTomades of Arabia, as far as the 
deserts of Syria, from which, as we have already stated,^® it 
takes a turn to the south, and leaves the solitary deserts of 
Palmyra. ^ Seleucia is distant, by way of the Euphrates, from, 
the beginning of Mesopotamia, eleven hundred and twenty- 

42 Parisot says that this river is the one set down in the maps as 
fulling into the Tigris below its junction with the Euphrates, and near the 
mouths of the two rivers. He says that near the* banks of it is marked 
the town of Xabrahan, the Narraga of Pliny. 

There is pat doubt as to tbe correct spelling of these names. 

44 Apnstthe attacks of robbers dwelling on the opposite side: the 
Attah, for instance. , 

Or “dwellers inients” Bedouins, as we call them, 

4® H, V. c. 20 and 2L 
Towards Maliamedieh, 
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five ; from the Eed Sea, bj way of tbe Tigris, two biin- 
dred and twenty; and from Zeugma, seven bundi'ed and 
twenty-three, miles. Zeugma is distant from Selencia^® in 
Syria, on the shores of our sea, one hundred and seventy-five^® 
miles. Such is the extent of the land that lies in these parts 
between the two seas.^® The length of the kingdom of Parthia 
is nine hundred .and eighteen miles. 


CHAT. 31..- — ^THE TIOHXS, 

There is, besides the above, another town in Mesopotamia, 
on the banks of the Tigris and near its confluence with the 
Euphrates, the name of which is Eigha.®^ (27.) But it will be 
as well now to^ give some particulars respecting the Tigris 
itself. .This river rises in the region of "Greater Armenia,®® 
from a very remarkable source, situate on a plain. The name 
of the spot is Elegosine,®® and the stream, as soon as it begins 
to flow, Though with a slow current, has the name of Eiglito.®T 
When its course becomes more rapid, it assumes tbe name 
of Ihgris,®® given to it on account of its swiftness, that 
word ^signifying an arrow in the Median language. It then 
flow^s into Lake Arethusa,®® the waters of which are able to 


Su^d^ah^ Orontes: how Seleukeh, or Kepse, near 

Seo' B:. v."c. 13.' . 

^ The Mediterranean and the Bed Sea ; the latter mclnding the mo- 
dern Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf. 


I orbiger^is of opinion that this is the same as the Didigua or Bidugua 
V Alpamea. I)*AnYille takes it to be the 


of Ptolemy. It was situate below 
modern Coma. 

The modem Turcomania. 

blow ^own as the Plain of Chelat, according to Parisot, extending 
between Chelat, a city situate on a great lake and the river Bosso, fallinl 
into the Caspian Sea. 

“ Called Diglith by Josephus. Hardouin states that in his time the 
name given to the mer by the natives was Dagheia. This hotoo is also 
spposed to be another form of the Hiddekel of Scripture. See Genesis 

“ According to Bochart, tMs was a comiption of the Eastern name 
Ti^^is ^eriyei the forms Deger, Teger, and ultimately 

, 1 .“ “°3®rn lake Hazttk, in Armenia, 

.thout thirteen miles in length and five in breadth. The water at the pre- 
sent day is said to be sweet and wholesome. ^ 
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support all weighty substances tliro WE into them, and exhale 
nitrous vapours. This lake produces only one kind of fish, 
which, however, never enter the current of the river in its 
passage through the lake: and in a similar manner, the 
fish of the Tigris will never swim out of its stream into the 
waters of the lake. Distinguishable from the lake, both hy 
the rapidity and the colour of its waters, the tide of the river is 
hurried along ; after it has passed through and arrived at 
Mount Taurus, it disappears®^ in a cavern of that mountain, 
and passing beneath it, bursts forth on the other side ; 
the spot bears the name of Zoroande.®® That the waters on 
either side of the mountain are the same, is evident from the 
fact, that bodies thrown in on the one side will reappear on the 
other. It then passes through another lake, called Thospites, 
and once more burying itself in the earth, reappears, after 
running a distance of twenty-two miles, in the vicinity of 
Xymphaeum.®® Claudius Csesar informs us that, in the district 
of Arreiie®® it flows so near to the river Arsanias,®^ that when 
their waters swell they meet and flow together, but without, 
however, intermingling. For those of the Arsani, as he says, 
being lighter, float on the surface of the Tigris for a distance 
of nearly four miles, after which they separate, and the Arsa- 
nias flows into the Euphrates. The Tigris, after flowing through 
Armenia and receiving the well-known rivers Parthenias and 
Nicephorion, separates the Arabian Orei*^' from the Adiabeni, 
and then forms by its course, as previously mentioned, the 
country of Mesopotamia. After traversing the mountains of 
the Gordyaei,®^ it passes round Apamea,®^ a town of Mesene, one 

Seiie^*a, however, in his Qut^st Kat B. vi., represents the Tigris here 
as gradualij' drying np and becoming gradually smaller, till it disappears. 

This spot is considered, by Parisot to be the modern city of Betlis. 

A spot where liquid bitumen or naphtha was found. 

^ Or probably Arz^ene, a province of the south of Armenia, situate on 
the left bank of the Tigris. It derived its name from the lake Arsene, or 
tile town Arzon, situate on this lake. It is comprehended in the modern 
i^asl^Iik of Dyar Bekr. 

Now called the ^fyrad-chai. See B. v. c. 24. Eitter considers it to 
be the southern arm of the Euphrates. 

Or Aroei, as Littre suggests. See Kote to c. 30 in p. 71. 

See e. 17 of the present Book. 

The site of this place seems to be unknown. It has been remarked 
that it is difficult to explain the meaning of this passage of Pliny, or to 
determine the probable site of Apamea. 
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hundred and twenty-five miles on this side of Bahylonian Se- 
leucia, and then divides into two channels, on of which 
runs southward, and flowing through Mesene, runs towards 
Seleucia, while the other takes a turn to the north and passes 
through the plains of the Cauchse,®® at the hack of the dis- 
trict of Mesene. When the waters have reunited, the river 
assumes the name of Pasitigris. After this, it receives the 
Choaspes,*^' which comes irom Media; and then, as we have 
already stated,® flowing between Seleucia and Ctesiphon, dis- 
charges itself into the Chaidaean Lakes, which it supplies for a 
distance of seventy miles. Escaping from them by a vast 
channel, it passes the city of Charax to the right, and empties 
itself into the Persian Sea, being ten miles in width at the 
mouth. Between the mouths of the two rivers Tigris and the 
Euphrates, the distance was formerly twenty-five, or, according 
to some vrriters, seven miles only, both of them being navi- 
gable to the sea. But the Orcheni and others who dwell on 
its banks, have long since dammed up the waters of the 
Euphrates for the purposes of irrigation, and it can only dis- 
charge itself into the sea by the aid of the Tigris. 

The country on the banks of the Tigris is called Parapo- 
tamiaj® we have already made mention of Mesene, one of its 
districts. Babithac'® is a town there, adjoining to which is 

^ Hardouin remarks that this is the right arm of the Tigris, by Ste- 
phanas Byzantinus called Delas, and by Eustathius Sylax, which last he 
prefers. 

® According to Ammianus, one of the names of Seleucia on tlie Tigris 
was Coclie. 

flyer of Susiana, which, after passing Susa, flowed into the Tigris, 
below its junction with the Euphrates. The indistinctness of the ancient 
accounts has cpsed it to be confused with the Eulaeus, which flows nearly 
parallel with it into the Tigris. It is pretty clear that they were not 
identical. Pliny here states that they were different rivers, but makes the 
mistake below, of saying that Susa was situate upon the Eulaeus, instead of 
the Choaspes. These errors may he accounted for, it has been suggested, 
by the fact that there are two considerable rivers which unite at Bund-i- 
Kir, a little^ above Ahwaz, and form tlie ancient Pasitigris or modern 
Earun. It is supposed that the Earmi represents the ancient Eulseus, and 
the Kerkhah the Choaspes. 

In c. 26 of the present Book, The custom of the Persian kings 
dnnking only of the waters of the Eulseus and Choaspes, is mentioned m 
B. xxxic. 21. 

Or the country by the river.” * 

Pliny is the only writer who makes mention of this place. Parlsok 
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the district of Chalonitis, with the city of Ctesiphon/^ famous, 
not only for its palm-groves, but for its olives, fruits, and other 
shrubs. Mount Zagrus^^ reaches as far as this district, and ex- 
teuds from Armenia between the Medi and the Adiabeni, 
above Parsetacene and Persis. Chalonitis^^ is distant from 
Persis three hundred and eighty miles; some writers say 
that by the shortest route it is the same distance from As- 
syria and the Caspian Sea. 

Between these peoples and Mesene is Sittacene, which is 
also called ArheMs’^^ and Palsestine. Its city of Sittace^'^ is 
of Greek origin ; this and Sabdata'’'® lie to the east, and on the 
west is Antioehia/^ between the two rivers Tigris and Torna- 
dotus,^® as also Apamea,’® to which Antiochus®® gave this naine, 
being that of Ms mother. The Tigris surrounds this city, 
which is also traversed by the waters of the Archous. 

is of opinion that it is represented hy the modern Digil-Ab, on the Tigris, 
and suggests that Digilath may he the correct reading. 

Mentioned in the last Chapter. 

72 iSTow called the Mountains of Lnristan. 

73 The name of the district of Chalonitls is supposed to he still pre- 
served in that of the river of Holwan. Pliny is thought, however, to have 
been mistaken in placing the district on the river Tigris, as it lay to the 
east of it, and close to the mountains. 

7^ From Arhela, in Assyria, which bordered on it. 

75 A great and populous city of Babylonia, near the Tigris, but not on 
it, and eight parasangs within the Median wall. The site is that probably 
called ilski Baghdad, and marked by a ruin called the Tower of 
Nimrod. Parisot cautions against confounding it with a place of a similar 
name, mentioned by Pliny in B. xii. c. 17, a mistake into which, he says, 
Hardouin has fallen. 

7® Now called Felongia, according to Parisot. Hardouin considers it 
the same as the Sambana of Diodorus Siculus, which Parisot looks upon 
as the same as Ambar, to the north of Felongia. 

77 Of this Antiochia nothing appears to be known. By some it has 
been supposed to be the same with Apollonia, the chief town of the dis- 
trict of Apolloniatis, to the south of the district of Arbela. 

7S Also called the Physcus, the modern Ordoneh, an eastern tributary of 
the Tigris in Lower Assyria. The town of Opis stood at its junction with 
the Tigr.is.. ' 

79 D^Anville supposes that this Apamea was at the point where the 
Dijeil, now dry, branched oif from the Tigris, which bifurcation he places 
near Samurrah. Lynch, however, has shown that the Dijeil branched off 
near Jibbarah, a little north of 34^’ North iat., and thinks that the Dijeil 

and dewed between it and Jeb- 
by Pliny in c. 27. 
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Below®^ this district is Snsiane, in which is the city of Siisa,^ 
the ancient residence of the kings of Persia, built by Barius, 
the son of Hystaspes; it is distant from Seleucia Babylonia 
four hundred and fifty miles, and the same from Icbatana of 
the Medi, by way of Mount Carbantus.®^ Upon the northern 
channel of the river Tigris is the town of Babytaee,®^ distant 
from Susa one hundred and thirty-five miles. Here, for the 
only place in all the world, is gold held in abhorrence ; the 
people collect it together and bury it in the earth, that it may 
be of use to no one.^® On the east of Busiane are the Oxii, a 
predatory people, and forty independent savage tribes of the 
Mizeei Above these are the Mardi and the Saitse, subject to 
Parthia : they extend above the district of Elymais, which we 
have already mentioned as joining up to the coast of Persia. 
Susa is distant two hundred and fifty miles from the Persian 
Sea. ^ E'ear the spot where the fleet of Alexander came up®^ the 
Pasitigris to Susa, there is a village situate on the Chaldsean 
Lake, Aple by name, from which to Susa is a distance of sixty 
miles and a half.^ Adjoining to the people of Susiane, on the 
east, are the Cossiaei and above them, to the north, is Mesa- 
batene, lying at the foot of Mount Cambalklus,®^ a branch of 
the Caucasian chain : from this point the countiy of the Bactri 
is most accessible. 

Susiane is separated from Elymais by the river Eulmus, 
which rises in Media, and, after concealing itself in the 
earth for a short distance, rises again and flows through Mesa- 
batene. It then flows round the citadel of Susa and the 

IMore to the south, and nearer the sea. 

Previously mentioned in c. 26. 

A part of Mount Zagrus, previously mentioned, according to Hardouin. 

^ Its site appears to fie unknown. According to Stephanas, it was a 
city of Persia. Forhiger conjectures that it is the same place as Badaca, 
mentioned hy Diodorus Siculus, B. xix. c. 19 ; but that was prohably 
nearer to SusL 

^ The biiryer excepted, perhaps. 

In c. 28 of the present Book. 

As mentioned in c. 26 of the present Book, 

A warlike tribe on the borders of Susiana and the Creator Media. In 
character they are thought to have resembled the Bakhtiara tribes, who 
now roam over the mountains which they formerly inhabited. It has been 
suggested that their name may possibly be connected with the modem 
Khuzistan. 

Supposed to he the same as the modem Kirm5infhah mountains. 

^ As mentioned in a previous Note, (67 in p. 77), Pliny mistakes 
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temple of Diana, wMch is Md 

all these nations; the xiver itedt J^rink of no 

and those of the J^^orChSax Mteen miles ; 

fronts this district is, as we ^^O^J^^ertriin^ 

d^rtt^tSes^ s frorth: 

itself bein'' TO marshy that it is impossible ^ reach Dersis 
fw Zm bv going completely round: it is also 

iTi‘iecessibb of all, bears tbe name of Characene, irom 
the frontier city of the kingdoms of Arabia. Of 

theEitoMfortheChoaspas. Inc. 26 he says that Susa is on the river 
« +^;fl I'n E xxTi c 21 of hath, the Eiilaeus and the Clioespes. 

‘’'STSffb£fK’'ii.th. ..d«j-4i. ft. 

desert of Bealbanet. 

I*reTiously mentionea in c. io. 

^ Tbe modern Tab. — t. • ^ 

sfi Kow called Camata, according to Pansot. _ ^ _ rrpneral reading 
37 Tiie modem Sanrac, according to Parisot. The more general reamng 

^ ss^Ourmithorhas nowhere made any such statement as this, for which 
reason Hardouin thinks that he here refers to the TT^antime region men- 
Sed inTll of the present Book (p. 69), the name of which Sillig reads 

as Ciriho. Hardouin would read it as Syrtibolos, and would giv 
meiinin^^ of the “muddy district of the Syrtes/' It is more likely, how- 
ever, that Pliny has made a slip, pd refers to something which, by 
inadvertence, he has omitted to mention, 

33 charax Spasinl, or Pasmu, previously mentioned m e. 26 (s?e P. W), 
The name Charax applied to a town, seems to have meant a fortihcd place. 
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tMs place we will now make mention, after first stating tlie 
opinions of M. Agrippa in relation to this subject. That 
author informs us that Media, Farthia, and Fersis, are bounded 
on the east by the Indus, on the west by the Tigris, on the 
north by Taurus and Caucasus, and on the south by the Eed 
Sea ; that the length of these countries is thirteen hundred and 
twenty miles, and the breadth eight hundred and forty ; and 
that, in addition to these, there is Mesopotamia, which, taken 
by itself, is bounded on the east by the Tigris, on the west 
by the Euphrates, on the north by the chain of Taurus, and 
on the south by the Persian Sea, being eight hundred miles in 
length, and three hundred and sixty in breadth. 

Gharax is a city situate at the furthest extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf, at which begins the more prominent portion of 
Arabia Felix it is built on an artificial elevation, ha¥mg the 
Tigris on the right, and the Eulseus on the left, and lies on 
a piece of ground three miles in extent, just between the con- 
fluence of those streams. It was first founded by Alexander 
the Great, with colonists from the royal city of Durine, which 
was then destroyed, and such of his soldiers as were invalided 
and left behind. By his order it was to be called Alexandria, 
and a borough called Fella, from his native place, was to be 
peopled solely by Macedonians ; the city, however, was de- 
stroyed by inundations of the rivers. Antiochus,® the fifth kiiig 
of S}Tia, afterwards rebuilt this place and called it by his 
own name ; and on its being again destroj^ed, Fasines, the son 
of Saggonadacus, and king of the neighbouring Arabians, 
whom Juba has incorrectly described as a satrap of king An- 
tiochus, restored it, and raised embankments for its protection, 
calling it after himself. These embankments extended in 
length a distance of nearly three miles, in breadth a little less. 
It stood at first at a distance of ten stadia from the shore, and 
even had a harbour^ of its own. But according to Juba, it is 
fifty miles from the sea ; and at the present day, the am- 
bassadors from Arabia, and our own merchants who have 
visited the place, say that it stands at a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles from the sea-shore. Indeed, in no part of 

^ Called EudEemon” by Pliny. 

2 The Great, the father of An tiochus Epiphanes. 

3 Though this passage is probably corrupt, the Reading employed by 
Sillig is inadmissible, as it makes nothing but nonsense. Et jam Vip- 
sanda porticus habetf’ “and even now, Vipsanda has its porticos,’* 
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tlie world hare alluyial deposits been formed more rapidly by 
the rivers, and to a greater extent than here ; and it is only 
a matter of surprise that the tides, which run to a considerable 
distance beyond this city, do not carry them back again. 
At this place was horn Dionysius,^ the most recent author of 
a description of the world ; he was sent by the late emperor 
Augustus to gather all necessary information in the East, when 
Ms eldest^ son was abont to set ont for Armenia to take the 
command against the Parthians and Arabians. 

The fact has not escaped me, nor indeed have I forgotten, 
that at the beginning of this work®* I have remarked that each 
author appeared to be most accurate in the description of his own 
country; still, while I am speaking of these parts of the world, 
I prefer to follow the discoveries made by the Eoman arms, and 
the description given by king Juba, in his work dedicated to 
Cains Caesar above-mentioned, on the subject of the same ex- 
pedition against Arabia. 

CHAP. S2. (28.) — AEAEIA. 

Arabia, inferior to no country throughont the whole world, 
is of immense extent, running downwards, as we have pre- 
viously stated,® from Mount Amanus, over against Cilicia and 
Commagene ; many of the Arabian nations having been re- 
moved to those countries by Tigranes the Great," while others 
tigain have migrated of their own accord to the shores of our 
sea® and the coast of Egypt, as we have already mentioned.®* 
The Nubei®have even penetrated as far as Mount Libanns in 
the middle of Syria ; in their turn they are bounded by the 
Itamisi, these by the Taranei, and these again by the Patami, 

As for Arabia itself, it is a peninsula, running out between 
the Bed and the Persian Seas ; and it is by a kind of design, 

^ Dionysi-tts of Cbarax. Ko particulars of him are known beyond those 
mentioned by Pliny* 

® Cains, the son of Marcus Agrippa and Julia, the daughter of Au- 
gustus. He was the adopted son of Augustus. 

See B. iii. c. 1, p. 151, in voL 1. 5 In B. v. c. 21 and 22. 

' Who called himself the King of kings, and was finally conquered by 
IVimpey. 

^ The Mediterranean. s* See B. v. c. 12. 

® Saimasius thinks^ that this should be written ‘^Nombei;*' but Har- 
douin remarks that the Nombsei were not of Arabian but Jewish extrac- 
tion, and far distant from Mount Libanus. 
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appareiiilj on tlie part of nature, tliat it is surrounded hj tlie 
sea in such a manner as to resemble very muebi the form and. 
size] of Italy, ^ there being no difference either in the climate of 
the two countries, as they lie in the same latitudes.^®* This, 
too, renders it equally feifeie with, the countries of Italy. We 
ha¥e already mentioned ^Mts peoples, which extend from our sea 
asfar as the deserts of PalmjTene, and we shall now' proceed to 
a description of the remainder. The Scenitse, as we have already 
stated, border upon the Ivomades and the tribes that ravage 
the temtones of Chaldaea, being themselves of wandering habits, 
and recei’^dng their name from the tents w’'hich constitnte their 
dwellings ; these are made of goats^ hair, and they pitch them 
wherever they please. I^ext after them are the Habatmi, 
w ho have a city called Petra]® which lies in a deep valley, 
somew'hat less than two miles in width, and surrounded by 
inaccessible mountains, betw'een which a river flow's : it is 
distant from the city of Gaza, on our shores, six hundred 
miles, ^ and from the Persian Gulf one hundred and thirty-five. 
At this place two roads meet, the one leading from Syria to 
Palmyra, and^ the other from Gaza. On leaving Petra we come 
to the Omani, who dwell as far as Charax, with their once 
famous cities which w^ere built by Semiramis, Besannisa and 
Soractia by name ; at the present day they are wildernesses. 


I 
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on the left side of the river, and the Fomadic tribes of the 
Scente on the right. Some writers also make mention 
of two other cities situate at long intervals, as yon sail along 
the Tigris, Barhatia, and then Thnmata, distant from Petra, 
they say, ten days’ sail ; oiir merchants report that these places 
are subject to the king of Charax. The same W'riters also state, 
that Aparaea is situate where the overhow of the Euphrates 
unites with the Tigris ; and that when the Parthians meditate 
an incursion, the inhabitants dam up the river by embankments, 
and so inundate their country. 

We will now proceed to describe the coast after leaving 
Charax,^® which was first explored by order of king Epiphanes. 
We first come to the place where the mouth of the Euphrates 
formerly existed, the river Salsus,^^ and the Promontory of 
Chaldone/^ from which spot, the sea along the coast, for an 
extent of fifty miles, bears more the aspect of a series of 
whirlpools than of ordinary sea ; the river Achenus, and then a 
desert tract for a space of one hundred miles, until we come 
to the island of Ichara; the gulf of Capeus, on the shores of 
which dwell the Gaulopes and the Chateni, and then the gulf 
of Gerra.^ Here we find the city of Gerra, five miles in 
circumference, with towers built of square blocks of salt. Fifty 
miles from the coast, lying in the interior, is the region of At- 

In Sitaeenc, mentioned in tbe preceding Chapter. 

^6 Or rather, as Hardouin says, the shore opposite to Charax, and on 
the western bank of the river. 

Called Core Boobian, a narrow salt-water channel, laid down for the 
first time in the East India Company's chart, and separating a large low 
island, off the mouth of the old bed of the Euphrates, from the mainland. 

The great headland on the coast of Arabia, at the entrance of the 
bay of Boat-al-Knsma irom the south, opposite to Phcleehe Island. 

This is the line of coast extending irom the great headland last men- 
tioned to tbe rirer Khadema, the ancient Aehenns. 

So called from the city of Arabia Felix, built on its shores. Strabo 
says of this city, “ The city of Gerra lies in a deep gulf, where Ghaldjean 
exiles from Babylon inhabit a salt country, having houses built of salt, 
the walls of which, when they are wasted by the heat of the sun. are 
repaired by copious applications of sea-water." B’Anvillo first identified 
this place with the modern El Khatiff, Niebuhr finds its site on the 
modern Koneit of the Arabs, called Gran” by the Persians ; but Fbster 
is of opinion that he discovered its ruins in the East India Company’s 
{jhjirt, situate where all tbe ancient authorities had placed it, at the end 
the deep and mrrCw hay at the mouth of which are situated tbe islands 
of Bahrein. The gulf mentioned by Pliny is identified by Foster with 
that of Bahrein. 
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tene, and opposite to. Gem is the island.of Tjlos,^^ as many miles 
distant .from, the shore'; it is fanions for the vast number of .its, 
pea,rls,. and has a toivn of the same name ; in its vicinity there 
is a smaller island,®- distant from a promontory on the larger 
one twelve miles and a half. They say that beyond this large 
islands may be seen, upon which no. one has ■ ever' landed : 
the circumference of the smaller island is one hundred and 
t welve miles and a half, and it is more than that distance from 
the Persian coast, being accessible by only one narrow ehan- 
nel. We then come to the island of Asclie, and the nations 
of the !Kocheti, the Zurazi, the Borgodi, the Catharrei, the 
Homades, pd then the river Cjnos.^ Beyond this, the navi- 
gation is impracticable on that side,^ according to Juba, on 
aecoimt of the rocks ; and he has omitted aU mention of Ba- 
trasave,®® a town of the Omani, and of the city of Omana,®® 
which former writers have m^ade out to be a famous port of 
Carmania as also of Homna and Attana, towns which at 
the present day, our merchants say, are by far the most famous 
ones in the Persian Sea. Passing the river Cynos,®® there is 
a mountain, Juba says, that bears marks of the action of fire ; 
also, the nation of the Epimaranitm, then a nation of Ich- 
thyophagi, and then a desert island, and the nation of the 
Bathymi. We then come to the Eblitaean Mountains, the 
island of Omoeniis, the port of Mochorbe, the islands of 
Etaxalos and Inchobrice, and the nation of the Cadaei. Thei’e 
are many islands also that have no name, but the better known 
ones are Isura, llhinnea, and another still nearer the shore, 
npon which there are some stone pillars with an inscription in 
unknown characters. There are also the port of Gobcea, the 
desert islands called Bragm, the nation of the Thaludsei, the 

The modern island of Bahrein, according to Brotier, still famous for its 
pearl-fisherj. 

““ Now Samaki, according to Aiisart. Its ancient name was Aradus. 

-3 Hardouin takes this to be that which by the Arabians is called by the 
name of Falg. 

On the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf. 

Considered by modern geographers to be identical in situation with 
the ] Slack Mountains and the Gape of Asahi, and still marked by a town 
and district named Sabee, close to Cape Mnssendom, 

25 In the modern district still called Oman. 

2" On the opposite coast. 

-- He calls it Canis, evidently thinking that “ Gynos’^ was its Greek 
appeliatiun only : as meaning tlie ** Bogs’ river. 

■■■ -m ' 
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regioa of Babaaegorisj Mount Orsa, witK a barbour, tbegulf of 
Duatus, ■witb numerous islands, Mount Tricorypbos,^® tbe region 
of Cardaleon, and the islands called Solanades, Cachinna, and 
that of the Ichthyophagi. We then find the Ciari, the shore 
of Mamseum, on which there are goldmines, the region of Ca- 
nauna, the nations of the Apitami and the Casani, the island of 
Devade, the fountain of Coralis, the Carphati, the islands of 
Calaeu and Amnamethus, and the nation of the Barrm. Also, 
the island of Chelonitis,^® numerous islands of Ichthyophagi, 
the deserts of Odanda, Basa, many islands of the Sabsei, the 
rivers Thanar and Amnume, the islands of Borice, and the 
fountains of Baulotos and Bora. We find also the islands of 
Pteros, Lahatanis, Coboris, and Sambrachate, with a town of 
the same name^^ on the mainland. Lying to the south are a 
great numher of islands, the largest of which is Camari ; also 
the river Musecros, and the port of Laupas. We then come 
to the Babmi, a nation of Seenitse,^® with numerous islands, and 
the city of Acila,^^ which is their mart, and from which persons 
embark for India. We next come to the region of Amithos- 
cutta, Bamnia, the Greater and the Lesser Mizi, add the 
Drimati. The promontory of the hTauipachsei, over against 
Carmania, is distent from it fifty miles. A wonderful circum.. 
stance is said to have happened here ; ITumenius, who was 
made governor of Mesena by king Antiochus, while fighting 
against the Persians, defeated them at sea, and at low water, 
by land, with an army of cavalry, on the same day ; in 
memory of which event he erected a twofold trophy on the 
same spot, in honour of Jupiter and hTeptune,®^ 

Opposite to this place, in the main sea, lies the island of Ogyris,^® 

Or the inouiitain with the Three Peaks.*^ 

Stephaaus mentions this as an island of the Erythraean Sea. Hardly 
any of these places appear to have been identified ; and there is great nn- 
certainty as to the orthography of the names. 

From which came the myrrh mentioned by Pliny in B, xii. c. 36. 

^ Or the Tent-BweEers, the modern Bedouins. 

^ By some geographers identified with the Ocelis or Ocila, mentioned 
in c. 28, the present Zee Hill or Ghela, a short distance to the south of 
Mocha, and to the north of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Hardonin says, 
however, that it was a diferent place, Acila being in the vicinity of the 
I'ersian Gulf, in which he appears to he correct. 

Kothing relative to Numenius beyond this fact has been recorded. 

Hardonin and Assart think that under this name is meant the 
ishmd called in modern times Mazira or Maceira. 
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famous for being tbe burial-place of kimgErytbras f it is dis- 
bmt from tbe mainlaEd one biindred and twenty miles, being 
one bnndred and twelve .in. circiunference. No ■ less famous is 
another island, called Bioseoridn,®’ and lying in tbe Azanian 
Beaf® it is distant two bnndred and eighty miles from tbe 
extreme point of tbe Promontory of Syagrus.®^ 

^Tbe remaining places and nations on tbe mainland, lying 
still to the south, are the Ausaritse, to w^bose country it is seven 
days' journey among tbe mountains, the nations of tbe Laren- 
dani and the Catabani, and the Gebanita, who occupy a great 
number of towns, the largest of which are Nagia, and Tbomna 
with sixty-five temples, a number which fully bespeaks its size. 
"We then come to a promontory, from which to tbe mainland 
of the Troglodyte it is £% miles, and then tbe Tboani, the 
Aetei, the Cbatramotite, tbe Tonabei, the Antidalei, the Lex- 
iane, tbe Agrei, tbe Cerbani, and tbe Sabei,^® tbe best known 
of all tbe tribes of Arabia, on account of their frankincense; 
these nations extend from sea to sea.^^ The towns which be- 
long to them on tbe Bed Sea are Marane, Marma, Corolia, and 
Sabatba ; and in the interior, Nascus, Cardava, Camus, and 
Tbomaia, from which they bring down their spices for expor- 
tation. One portion of this nation is tbe Atramitse,^ whose 

There seem to haye been three mythical personages of this name j 
hut it appears impossible to distinguish the one from the other. 

37 Or “ Dioscoridis Insula/^ an island of |he Indian Ocean, of con- 
siderable importance as an emporium or mart, in ancient times. It lay 
between the Syagrus Promontorium, in Arabia, and Aromata Promon- 
torium, now Cape Guardafui, on tbe opposite coast of Africa, somewhat 
nearer to the former, according to Arrian, which cannot be the case if it is 
rightly identified with Socotorra, 200 miles distant from the Arabian 
coast, and 110 from the north-east promontory of Africa. 

So called from .tizania, or Barbaria, now Ajan, south of Somanli, on 
the mainland of Africa. 

2^ Now Gape Fartash, in Arabia. 

Their country is supposed to have been the Sheba of Scripture, the 
queen of which visited king Solomon. It was situate in the south-western 
comer of Arabia Felix, the north and centre of the province of Yemen, 
though the geographers before Ptolemy seem to give it a stiH wider 
extent, quite to the south of Yemen. The Sahsei most probably spread 
originally on both sides of the southern part of the Bed Sea, the shores of 
Arabia and Africa.^ Their capital was Saba, in which, according to their 
usage, their king was confined a close prisoner. 

The Persian Gulf to the Bed Sea. 

The modern district of Hadramaut derives its %aine from this people, 
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capital, Sabota, has sixty temples mtMn its walls. But the 
royal city of all these nations is Mmaba ;^^ it lies upon a bay, 
ninety-four miles in extent, and filled with islands that produce 
perfumes. Lying in the interior, and joining np to the Atra- 
mitse, are the Minsei ; the Elamitse^® dwell on the sea-shore, in a 
city from which they take their name. Fext to these are the 
Chaculatm; then the town of Bibi, by the Greeks called Apate ;**® 
the Arsi, the Codani, the Yadei, who dwell in a large town, 
the Barasassei, the Leehieni, and the island of Sygaros,*^" into 
the interior of which no dogs are admitted, and so being ex- 
posed on the sea- shore, they wander about there and are left to 
die. We then come to a gulf which runs far into the in- 
terior, upon which are situate the Lseenitm, who have given 
to it their name ; also their royal city of Agra,^^ and upon 
the gulf that of Lseana, or as some call it ^lana;^^ indeed, 
by some of our writers this has been called the iElanitic Gulf, 
and by others again, the AElenitic ; Artemidorns calls it the 
Alenitic, and Juba the Lmnitic. The circumference of Arabia, 
measured firom Charax to Lseana, is said to be four thousand 
six hundred and sixty-six miles, but Juba thinks that it is 
somewhat less than four thousand. Its widest part is at the 
north, between the cities of Heroopolis and Gharax. We will 
ndw mention the remaining places and peoples of the interior 
of Arabia. 

IJp to the Fabatmi®® the ancients joined the Thimanei; at 
present they have next to them the Taveni, and then the Suel- 
Icni, the Arraceni,^^ and the Areni,^^ whose town is the centre of 

who were situate on the coast of the Red Sea to the east of Aden, Sa- 
bota, their capital, was a great emporiiira for their drugs and spices. 

Still known as Marel), according to Ansart. 

Hardouin is doubtful as to this name, and thinks that it ought to be 
Bkitse, or else L®anitaj, the people again mentioned below.* 

A name which looks very much like or “cheating,” as 

Hardouin observes, from the Greek dwdr??. 

Off the Ppmontory of Eas-ei-Had. 

Probably in the district now known as Akra. It was situate on the 
eastern coast of the Red Sea, at the foot of Mount Hippus. 

See B. v. c. 12, where this town is mentioned. 

Whose chief city was Petra, previously mentioned. 

Supposed by some writers to have been the ancestors of the Saracens, 
so famous in the earlier part of the middle ages. Some of the MSS., in- 
deed, read “ Sarracen^’ 

^ Xheir town is calied Arra by Ptolemy. 


I 
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all tlie commerce of these parts. Fext come the Hemnatae, 
the Analitse, the towns of Bomata and Hegra, the Tamudgei,^ 
with the town of Badanatha, the Carrel, with the town of 
Cariati,^ the Aehoali, with the town of Both, and the Minsei, 
who derive their origin, it is snpposed,^ from Minos, king of 
Crete, and of whom the Carmsei are a tribe. I^ext comes a 
town, fourteen miles distant, called Marippa, and belonging to 
the Palamaces, a place by no means to be overlooked, and then 
Carnon. TheRhadamsei also — these too are supposed to derive 
their origin^® from Rhadamanthus, the brother of Minos— the 
Homeritse,®^ with their city of Masala,® the Hamirei, the Oed- 
ranitffi, the Amphyrse, the liisanitse, the Baehilitse, the Sam- 
nsei, the Amitaei, mth the towns of 1^‘essa ® and Cennesseris, 
the Zamareni, with the towns of Sagiatta and Canthace, the 
Bacaseami, the town of Riphearma, the name hy which they 
call barley, the Autei, the Ethravi, the Gyrei and the Matba- 
taei, the Heimodenes, with tbe town of Ebode, the Agaeturi, 
dwelling in the mountains, with a town twenty miles distant, 
in which is a fountain called -^nuscabaies,®'^ 'which signifies 
the town of the camels.’’ Ampelome®^ also, a Milesian 
colony, the town of Athrida, the Calingii, whose city is called 
Mariva,®^ and signifies the lord of dl men the towns of 
Palon and Murannimal, near a river by which it is thought that 
the Euphrates discharges itself, the nations of the Agrei and 
the Ammonii, the town of Athenae, the Caunaravi, a name 

® Their district is still called Thamud, according to Ansart. 

Still called Cariatain, according to Ansart. 

A ridiculous fancy, probably founded solely on the similarity of tbe 
name. 

A story as piobable, Hardouin observes, as that about the descendants 
of Minos. 

The Arabs of Yemen, known in Oriental history by tbe name of 
Himyari, were called by the Greeks Homerite. 

An inland city, called Masthala by Ptolemy. 

Agatharchides speaks of a town on the sea coast, which was so called 
from the multitude of ducks found there. The one here spoken of was in 
the interior, and cannot be the same. 

Hardouin observes, that neither this word, nor tbe name Riphe- 
arma, above mentioned, has either a Hebrew or an Arabian origin. 

Probably the same place as we find spoken of by Herodotus as Ampe, 
and at which Darius settled a colony of Miletians after the capture of 
Miletus, B.c. 494. 

Hardouin remarks that Mariaba, tbe name fotSid in former editions, 
has no such meaning in the modern Arabic. 
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whicli signifies most rich, in lierds/’ tke Coranitse, tlie (Esani, 
and the Choani.®^ Here were also formerly the Greek towns 
of Arethusa, Larisa, and Chalcis, which have been destroyed 
in Tarious wars. 

JElins Galius,®* a member of the Iqtiestrian order, is the 
sole person who has hitherto carried the Bomah arms into these 
lands, for Cains Caesar, the son®^ of Angustns, only had a dis- 
tant view of Arabia. In his expedition, Gallus destroyed the 
following towns, the names of which are not given by the 
authors who had written before his time, Begrana, hlestnm, 
Besca, Masugum, Caminacum, Labecia, and Mariva®® above- 
mentioned, six miles in circumference, as also Caripeta, the 
furthest point of his expedition. He brought back with Mm 
the following discoveries — that the hTomades®^ live upon milk 
and the flesh of wild beasts, and that the other nations, like 
the Indians, extract a sort of wine from the palm-tree, and 
oil from sesame.®® He says that the most numerous of these 
tribes are the Homeritse and the Minsei, that their lands are 
fruitful in palms and shrubs, and that their chief wealth is 
centred in their flocks. We also leam firom the same source 
that the Cerbani and the Agraei excel in arms, but more 
particularly the Chatramoiitse that the territories of the 
Carrei are the most extensive and most fertile ; but that the 
Sabeei are the richest of all in the great abundance of their 
spice-bearing groves, their mines of gold/® their streams for 

Mentioned by Ovid in the Metamorphoses, B. v. 1. 165, et seq. 
SilHg, however, reads “ Ciani.” 

^ An intimate friend of the geographer Strabo. He was prefect of 
Egypt during part of the reign ofAugustus, and in the years b.o. 24 and 
25, Many particulars have been ^ven M Strabo of his ^expedition against 
Arabia, in which he completely failed. The heat of the sun, the badness 
of the water, and the want of the necessaries of life, destroyed the greater 
part of his army. 

By adoption, as previously stated. 

The town of the Calingii," mentioned above. 

^ Or wandering tribes. 

^ Im uses in medicine are stated at length in the last Chapter of B. xxi. 

Another form of the name of Atramitss previously mentioned, the 
ancient inhabitants of the part of Arabia known as Hadramant, and 
settled, as is supposed, by the descendants of the Joctanite patriarch 
Hazarmaveth. 

Arabia at the present day yields no gold, and very little silver. The 
queen of Sheba is metrioned as bringing gold to Solomon, 1 Kinqs, x, 2, 
2 Chrm. ix. i. Artemidorus and Diodom Siculus make mention, on the 
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irrigation j and tlieir ample produce of honey and wax. Of 
their peritmes we shall have to treat more at large in the 
Book devoted to that subject.’'^ The Arabs either wear the 
mitra,'^^ or else go with their hair unshorn, while the beard 
is shaved, except upon the upper lip : some tribes, however, 
leave even the beard unshaved. A singular thing too, one half 
of these almost innumerable tribes live by the pursuits of com- 
merce, the other half by rapine : take them all in ail, they are 
the richest nations in the world, seeing that such vast wealth 
flows in upon them from both the Roman and the Parthian 
Empires ; for they sell the produce of the sea or ot their forests, 
while they purchase nothing whatever in return. 


CHAP. 33. — THE OUIPS OP THE BED SEA. 

We will now trace the rest of the coast that lies opposite 
to that of Arabia. Timosthenes has estimated the length of 
the whole gulf at four days* sail, and the breadth at two, 
making the Straits to he seven miles and a half in width. 
Eratosthenes says that the length of the shore from the mouth 
of the gulf is thirteen hundred miles on each side, while Ar- 
temidorus states that the length on the Arabian side is seven- 
teen hundred and fifty miles, (29.) and that along the Trog- 
lodytic coast, to Ptoiemais, the distance is eleven hundred 
and thirty-seven and a half. Agrippa, however, maintains 
that there is no difference whatever in the length of the two 
sides, and makes it seventeen hundred and twenty- two miles. 
Most writers mention the length as being four hundred and 
seventy-five miles, and make the Straits to face the south east, 
being twelve miles wide according to some, fifteen according to 
others. 

The localities of this region are as follow : On passing the 
JElanitic Gulf there is another gulf, by the Arabians called 


Arabian Gulf, of the Bebse, the Alilsei, and the Gasandi, in whose terri- 
tories native gold was found. These last people, who did not know its 
value, were in the habit of bringing it to their neighbours, the Sabaei, and 
exchanging it for articles of iron and coppei*. 

B.xii. 

^ 72 The mitra,” which was a head-dress especially used by the Phry- 
gians, was probably of varied shape, and may have been the early form of 
tbe eastern turban. • 

’'2 The Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
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Soea, upon 'whicB is situate the city of Heroon The town 
of Cambysu"® also stood here formerly, between the ISi eli and 
the Marchades, Cambyses having established there the in- 
valids of his army. We then come to the nation of the Tyri, 
and the port of the Banei, from which place an attempt has 
been made to form a navigable canal to the river Mle, at the 
spot where it enters the Delta previously mentioned/^ the 
distance between the river and the Red Sea being sixty- two 
miles. This was contemplated first of all by Sesostris,'^ king 
of Egypt, afterwards by Darius, king of the Persians, and 
still later by Ptolemy II.,’'® who also made a canal, one hundred 
feet in width and forty deep, extending a distance of thirty- 
seven miles and a half, as far as the Bitter Springs.’'® He was 
deterred from proceeding any further with this work by ap- 
prehensions of an inundation, upon finding that the Red bea 
was three cubits higher than the land in the interior of Egypt. 
Some writers, however, do not allege this as the cause, but 
say that his reason was, a fear lest, in consequence of intro- 
ducing the sea, the water of the Rile might be spoilt, that being 
the only source from which the Egyptians obtain water for 
drinking. Be this as it may, the whole of the journey ftmi 
the Egyptian Sea is usually performed by land one of the 
three following ways : — Either from Pelusium across the sands, 
in doing which the only method of finding the way is by means 
of reeds fixed in the earth, the wind immediately effacing aU 

Or Heroopolis, a city east of the Delta, in Egypt, and situate near 
the mouth of the royal canal which connected the Nile with the Red Sea. 
It wsis of considerable consequence as a trading station upon the arm of the 
Red Sea, which runs up as far as Arsinoe, the modern Suez, and was 
called the “ Gulf*’ or “ Ray of the Heroes.” The ruins of Heroopolis 
are still visible atAhu-Heyscheid. 

This place, as here implied, took its name from Cambyses, the son of 
Cyras. 

In c. 9 of the preceding Book. Dictum,” however, may only mean, 
called” the Delta. 

Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Tzetzes, mention this, not with re- 
ference to Sesostris, hut Necho, the grandson of Sesostris. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, son of Ptolemy Soter, or Lagides. 

Now known by tne name of Scheib. They derived their name from 
the saline flavour and deposition of their waters. These springs were 
strongly impregnated with alkaline salts, and with muriate of lime washed 
from the rocks which separated the Delta from the Red Sea. The salt 
which they prodace4iheing greatly valued, they were on that account re- 
garded as the private property of the kings. 
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traces of footsteps: by the route wMcii begins two miles be- 
yond Mount Casiiis, and at a distance of sixty miles enters the 
road from Pelusinm, adjoining to wMcb road tbe Arabian 
tribe of tbe Antei dwell,; or else by a third route,, which 
leads from Oerrnm, and which they call Adipsos,®^ passing 
through the same Arabians, and shorter by nearly sixty miles, 
blit running over rugged mountains and through a district 
destitute of water. Ail these roads lead to Arsinoe,®^ a city 
founded in honour of his sister^s name, upon the Gulf of Ca- 
randra, by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was the first to explore 
Trogiodytice, and called the river which flows before Arsinoe 
by the name of Ptolemseus. After this comes the little town 
of Enum, by some writers mentioned as Philotera ; next to 
w'hich are the Abassei, a nation sprung fipom intermarriages 
•with the Troglodytse, then some wild Arabian tribes, the islands 
of Sapirine and Seytala, and after these, deserts as far as 
Myoshormon, where we find the fountain of Tatnos, Mount 
JEaSj^the island of lambe, and numerous harbours. Berenice 
also, is here situate, so called after the name of the mother of 
Philadelphus, and to which there is a road iom Coptos, as we 
have previously stated;®^ then the Arabian Autei, and the ile- 
badei. 


CHAP. 34. — TEOGLODTllCE. 

Trogiodytice comes next, by the ancients called Midog, and 
by some Michoe ; here is Mount Pentedactylos, some islands 
called Stenas Deirse,®® the Halonnesi,®^ a group of islands 
not less in number, Cardamine, and Topazos,®® which last has 
given its name to the precious stone so called. The gulf is 
full of islands ; those known as Mareu are supplied with 
fresh water, those called Erenos, are without it ; these were 
ruled by governors®® appointed by the kings. In the interior 
The not tbirsty"’ route, so called by -way of antiphmis. 

See B. V. c. 9. ^ 

In c. 26 of the present Book, 

S3 Oj. « narrow necks, apparently, from the Greek orijvat If 

this be the correct reading, they were probably so called from the narrow 
strait which ran between them. 


Halonnesus has been already mentioned in B, iv. 


A,!. UJkWMMWUO lUtJUUOIi 

c. 23. ]Sone of these islands appear to have been identified 
B. xxx.¥ii.'c. 32.'' . ■ ■ ■■■ 

“ This seems to be the meaning, though, literaUy translated, it would 
be, “ ihese were the prefects of kings ” 


.1 
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are tbe Candei, also called^ Opliiophagi, a people in the liabit 
of eating serpents ; there is no region in existence more pro- 
ductive of them. 

Juha, who appears to have investigated all these matters 
with the greatest diligence, has omitted, in his description of 

these regions— unless, indeed, it be an error in the copying 

another place called Berenice and snrnamed Panchrjrsos,®’’’ as 
also a third surnamed Epidires,^ and remarkable for the 
peculiarity of its site ; for it lies on a long projecting neck of 
land, at the spot where the Straits at the mouth of the Bed 
8ea separate the coast of Africa from Arabia by a distance 
of seven miles only; here too is the island of Cytis,®®' which 
also produces the topaz. 

Beyond this are forests, in which is Ptolemais,®<^ built by 
Ihiladelphus for the chase of the elephant, and thence called 
Epitheras,®^ situate near Lake Moiioleus. This is the same region 
that has been already mentioned by us in the Second Book .. 
and m which, dunng forty-five days before the summer solstice 
and tor as many after, there is no shadow at the sixth hour, and 
during the other hours of the day it falls to the south : while at 
other times it falls to the north; whereas at the Berenice of 
which we first made mention, on the day of the summer solstice 
the shadow totally disappears at the sixth hour, but no other 
unusual phenomenon is observed. That place is situate at a 
distance of sis hundred and two mOes from Ptolemais, which 

• obtained this title of Trdvxpvffog, or all volden ** frotyi tfa tri 

employed cnmmais and prisoners of war. 

suggests that the modem island of Mehun h TiAfo * 

coast SmS for thftrade^wU^M^ V emporium on the 
rcmarMe for its position in mathematical geography ^ the ^ 
heen observed to be directly over if fnrfv having 

summer solstice, theplSeU'Sto asinerf aJ™ f w 

»' F^mle r ““ ‘he eartllZfeer 

In the same Chapter. 
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tas thus become the sabjeet of a remarkable theor}’-, and has 
promoted the exercise of a spirit of the most profound investi- 
gation ; for it was at this spot that the extent of the earth was 
first ascertained, it being the fact that Erastosthenes, beginning 
at this place by the accurate calculation of the length of the 
shadow, was enabled to determine with exactness the dimen- 
sions of the earth. 

After passing this place we come to the Axanian®^ Sea, a 
promontoiy by some witers called Hispalus, Lake Mandaium, 
and the island of Colocasitis, with many others lying out in 
the main sea, upon which multitudes of turtles are found. 
We then come to the town of Suche, the island of Baphnidis,®® 
and the town of the Adulitse,®® a place founded hy Egyptian 
runaway slaves. This is the principal mart for the Troglodyte, 
as also for the people of ^Ethiopia : it is distant from Ptoiemais 
five days’ sail. To this place they hiing ivory in large quan- 
tities, horns of the rhinoceros, hides of the hippopotamus, tor- 
toise-shell, sphingim,®’’ and slaves. Beyond the ^Ethiopian Aro- 
terse are the islands known hy the name of Aiiaeu,®® as also those 
of Baechias, Antihacchias, and Stratioton. After passing these, 
on the coast of ^^thiopia, there is a gulf which remains unex- 
plored still ; a circumstance the more to he wondered at, seeing 
that merchants have pursued their investigations to a greater 
distance than this. We then come to a promontory, upon 
which there is a spring called Cucios,^ much resorted to hy 

So called from Azania, the adjoining coast of Africa, now known as 
that of Ajan. It was inhabited hy a race of JEtMopians, who were en- 
gaged in catching and taming elephants, and supplying the markets of the 
Bed Sea coast with hides and ivo^. 

I^ow called Se)Tman, according to Gosselin. 

Its name was Adule, being the chief haven of the Adnlitae, of mixed 
origin, in the Troglodytic region, situate on a hay of the Bed Sea, called 
Aduliticus Sinus. It is generally supposed that the modem Thulla or 
Ziilla, still pronounced Azoole, occupies its site, being situate in lat, 15’’ 
So' N. Bums are said to exist there. L’Anville, however, in his map 
of the Bed Sea, places Adule at Arkeeko, on the same coast, and considerably 
to the north of Thulla. According to Cosmas, Adule was about two 
miles in the interior. 

Pliny gives a further description of this ape in B. viii. c. 21., and B. x. 
c. 72. They were much valued by the Boman ladies for pets, and very 
high prices were given for them. 

Now called Bahai- Alley, according to Gosselinjt 

Hardouin, from Strabo, suggests that the reading ought to be Co- 
racios. 
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mariners. Beyond it is the Port of Isis, distant ten days’ 
rowing from the town of the Adnlitee : myrrh is brought to this 
port by the Troglodytae. The two islands before the harbour 
are called Psendepylae/ and those in it, the same in number, 
are known as Pylse ;^ upon one of these there are some stone 
columns inscribed with unknown characters. Beyond these, is 
the Gulf of Abalites, the island of Diodorus,^ and other de- 
sert islands ; also, on the mainland, a succession of deserts, and 
then the town of Gaza, and the promontory and port of Mos- 
sylum/ to the latter of which cinnamon is brought for ex- 
portation: it was thus far that Besostris led® his army. 

Some writers place even beyond this, upon the shore, one 
town of JEthiopia, called Baricaza. fuba will have it that at 
the Promontory of Mossylum® the Atlantic Sea begins, and that 
with a north-west wind'’' we maysail past his native country, the 
Mauritanias, and arrive at Gades. We ought not on this occa- 
sion to curtail any portion of the opinions so expressed by him. 
He says that after we pass the promontory of the Indians,® 
known as Lepteaera, and by others called Drepanum, the dis- 
tance, in a straight line, beyond the island of Exusta and 
Malichu, is fifteen hundred miles; from thence to a place 
called Beeneos two hundred and twenty-five; and from thence to 
the island of Adanu one hundred and fifty miles ; so that the dis- 

' The ‘‘False Gates.” s xhe “Gates.” 

® D’Anville and Gosselin think that this is the island known as the 
French Island. 

^ Ansart thinks that this promontory is that known as Cape de Meta, 
and that th^ort is at the month of the little river called Soul or Soal. 

® In his .Ethiopian expedition. According to Strabo, he had altars and 
pillars erected there to record it. 

« Under the impression entertained hy the ancients, that the southern 
progre^ of the coast of Africa stopped short here, and that it began at this 
point to trend away gradually to the north-west. 

’ Coro. Salmasius seems with justice, notwithstanding the censures of 
Eardonin, to have found considerahle difficult}’ in this passage. If it is 
PlinVs meaning that by sea round the south of the Promontory of Mos- 
sylum there is a passage to the extreme north-western point of Africa, it 
is pretty clear that it is not by the aid of a north-west wind that it could 
be reached. “ Euro,” “with a south-east wind,” has been very properly 
suggeBted, 

By this name he means the -Ethiopian Troglodytse. Of course it 
would be absurd to ^.tempt any identification of the places here named, 
as they must clearly have existed only in the imagination of the African 
geographer* 
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tance to the open sea® is altogether eighteen hundred and 
seyenty-fiTe miles. All the other writers, however, are of 
opmion that, in consequence of the intensity of the sun's heat, 
this sea is not navigable ; added to which, commerce is 
greatly exposed to the depredations of a piratical tribe of 
Arabians called Ascitse,^® who dwell npon the islands : placing 
two mfiated skins of oxen beneath a raft of wood, they ply their 
piratical vocation with the aid of poisoned arrows. We learn 
also from the same author that some nations of the Troglodytse 
have the name of Therothose,^^ being so called j6rom their skill 
in hunting. They are remarkable for their swiftness, he says, 
just as the Ichthyophagi are, who can swim like the animals 
whose element is the sea. He speaks also of the Bangeni, the 
Gangorse, the Chalybes, the Xoxinse, the Sirechse, the Daremae, 
and the Domuzames. Juba states, too, that the inhabitants 
dwell on the banks of the Hiie from Syene as far as Meroe, 
are not a people of Hlthiopia, hut Arabians ; and that the citv 
of the Sun, which we have mentioned^® as situate not far 
from Memphis, in our description of Egypt, was founded by 
Arabians. There are some w^riters who take away the far- 
ther bank of the Hile from iEthiopia,^^* and unite it to 
Africa;^® and they people its sides with tribes attracted thither 
by its water. We shall leave these matters, however, to the 
option of each, to form his opinion on them, and shall now 
proceed to mention the towns on each side^^ in the order in 
which they are given. 

CHAP. 35. — iETHIOPIA. 

On leaving Syene, ^5 and taking first the Arabian side, we 
find the nation of the Catadupi, then the Syenitse, and the 

The supposed commencement of the Atlantic, to the west of the Pro- 
montory of Mossy him. 

^ ^0 Prom the Greek acTKog, a “ bladder,’’ or inflated skin.” It is not 
improbable that the story as to their mode of navigation is derived only 
from the fancied origin of their name. 

Apparently meaning in the Greek the ‘^jackal-hunters,” e7)po9uitQ, 
For an account of this animal, see B. viii. c. 52, and B. xv. c. 95. 

Heliopolis, described in B. v. c, 4. 

Considering it as part of Asia. 

Confonnahiy with the usage of modem geographers, and, one would 
almost think, with that of common sense. * 

Of the river Nile. • 

As to Syene and the Catadupi, see B. v. c. 10. 
voi.. IX. M 
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town of Tacompsos/"® by some called Thatice, as also Aramasos, 
Sesamos, Saiidtima, Masindomacam, Arabeta and Boggia, 
Lenpitorga, Tantarene, Mecindita, I^oa, Gioploa, Gystate, Me- 
gada, Lea, Eenni, Kups, Direa, Batiga, Bacata, Dnmana, 
Ehadata, at wMcb place a golden cat was worshipped as a 
god, Boron, in the interior, and MaEos, near Meroe ; this is 
the account given by Bion* 

Jiiba, however, gives another accoimt ; he says that there 
is a city on Mount Megatichos,^’ which lies between Egypt 
and ^Ethiopia, by the Arabians known as Myrson, after which 
come Taeompsos, Aramus, Sesamos, Bide, Maniuda, Orambis, 
situate near a stream of bitumen, Amodita, Brosda, Barenta, 
Mama, Tesatta, Gailas, Zoton, Graucome, Emeus, the Bidi- 
botm, the Hehdomeeontacometae,^® hTomades, who dwell in 
tents, Cyste, Macadagale, Broaprimis, l^ups, Betrelis, Batis, 
the Ganbreves, the Magasnei, Segasmaia, Crandaia, Benna, 
Cadeuma, 'Thena, Batta, Alana, Maseoa, the Seammi, Hora, 
situate on an island, and then Abala, Androgaiis, Sesecre, 
the Malli, and Agole. 

On the African side^^ we find mentioned, either what is 
another place with the same name of Tacompsos, or else a part 
of the one before-mentioned, and after it Moggore, Sgea, Edos, 
Plenariffi, Binnis, Magassa, Buma, Linthuma, Spintum, Sydop, 
the Censi, Binicitora, Acug, Orsum, Sansa, Maumarum, 
Urbim, the town of Molum, by the Greeks called Hypaton,^*^ 
Bagoarca, Zmanes, at which point elephants begin to be found, 
the Mambli, Berressa, and Acetuma; there was formerly a 
town also called Epis, over against Meroe, which had, ho wever, 
been destroyed before Bion wrote. 

These are the names of places given as far as Meroe ; but 
at the present day hardly any of them on either side of 
the river are in existence ; at ail events, the prEetorian troops 

This place was also called in later times Contrapselcis. It was 
sitnate in the Dodecaschcenns, the part of JSthiopia immediately above 
Egypt, on m island near the eastern hank of the river, a little above 
l^selcis, which stood on the opposite bank. It has been suggested that this 
may have been the modem island of Derar. The other places do not 
appear to have been identified, and, in fact, in no two of the MSS. do the 
names appear to agree. 

" ' Or the Great Wall.” 

Meaning, ** the people who live in seventy villages.” 

Or western side of the Nile, between Syene and Meroe. 

'YTrardVf the ** supreme,” or perhaps the “ last.” 
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tliat were sent by the Emperor Fero®* under tbe commanci 
of a tribunej for tbe purposes of enquiry, when, among 
Ms other wars, he was contemplating an expedition against 
^Ethiopia, brought back word that they had met with nothing 
but deserts on their route. The Eoman arms also penetrated 
into these regions in the time of the late Emperor Augustus, 
under the command of P. Petronius,'^® a man of Eques- 
trian rank, and prefect of Egypt. That general took the 
following cities, the only ones we now find mentioned there, 
in the following order; Pseleis,-^ Primis, Abuncis, Phthuris, 
Cambusis, Atteva, and Stadasis, where the river File, as 
it thunders down the precipices, has quite deprived the in- 
habitants of the power of hearing : he also sacked the town 
of Fapata;^ The extreme distance to which he penetrated 
beyond Syene was nine hundred and seventy miles ; but still, 
it was not the Eoman arms that rendered these regions a 
desert. ^Ethiopia, in its turn gaining the mastery, and then 
again reduced to servitude, was at last worn out by its eoii- 
tinual wars with Egypt, having been a famous and powerful 
country even at the time of the Trojan wmr, when Memnon 
was its king ; it is also very evident from the fabulous stories 
about Andromeda,'^ that it ruled over Syria in the time of 
king Cepheus, and that its sway extended as far as the shores 
of our sea. 

In a similar manner, also, there have been conflicting 
accounts as to the extent of this country: first by Ealion, 

Dion Cassius also mentions this expedition. From Seneca we learn 
that Xero dispatched two centurions to make inquiry into the sources of 
the Xilo. 

Dion Cassius calls Mm Cains Petronius. lie carried on the war in 
n.c. 22 against the -Phhiopians, who had invaded Fgypt under their queen 
Candace. He took many of their to wns. 

Du Boeage is of opinion that this place stood not far from the 
present Ihrim, 

** Supposed by Du Boeage to have stood in the vicinity of the modem 
Dongola. 

He -^vas clearly a mythical personage, and nothing certain is known 
with respect to Mm. Tombs of ^temuon were showm in several places, 
as at Ptfiieraais in Syria, on the Hellespont, on a hill near the mouth of 
the river iEst'pus, n(‘ar Palton in Syria, in iEthiopia, and elsewhere. 

^ Her story has been alluded to in the account 4)f Joppa, B. v. c, 3t, 
repheus, tlie father of Andromeda, though possessing the coasts of tSyria, 
wus fabbj] to have berm king of Ethiopia, 
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^vho travelled a coDsiderable distance beyond Meroe, and after 
bira by Aristocreon and Basilis, as well as the yotinger Simo- 
nides, ivbo made a stay of five years at Meroe, wben he 
TSTote his account of ^Ethiopia. Timosthenes, however, the 
commander of the fleets of Phnadeiphus, without giving any 
other estimate as to the distance, says that Meroe is sixty 
days* journey from Syene ; while Eratosthenes states that the 
distance is six hundred and twenty-five miles, and Artemi- 
dorns six hundred. Sebosus says that firom the extreme point 
of Egypt, the distance to Meroe is sixteen hundred and 
seventy-five miles, while the other writers last mentioned 
make it twelve hundred and fifty. All these differences, how- 
ever, have since been settled ; for the persons sent by hTero 
for the purposes of discovery have reported that the distance 
from Syene to Meroe is eight hundred and seventy- one 
miles, the following being the items. From Syene to Hiera 
Sjcammos^» they make to be fifty-four miles, from tbence 
to Tama seventy-two, to the country of the Evonymitas,'^® 
the first region of JEthiopia, one hundred and twenty, to 
Acina fifty-four, to Pittara twenty-five, and to Tergedus 
one hundred and six. They state also that the island of 
Oagaudes lies at an equal distance from Syene and Meroe, 
and that it is at this place that the bird called the parrot was 
first seen; while at another island called Articula, the animal 
known as the sphingium®^^ was first discovered by them, and 
after passing Tergedus, the cynocephalus.®^ The distance from 
thence to Zapata is eighty miles, that little toTO being the 
only one of aU of them that now surmves. From thence to 
the island of Meroe the distance is three hundred and sixty 
miles. They also state that the grass in the vicinity of Meroe 
becomes of a greener and fresher colour, and that there is some 
slight appearance of forests, as also traces of the rhinoceros and 
elephant. They reported also that the city of Meroe stands 
at a distance of seventy miles from the first entrance of the 
island of Meime, and that close to it is another island, Tadu 
by name, which forms a harbour facing those who enter the 

^ See B. T. c. 10, wbere Meroe is also mentioned. 

^ Or the sacred “ sycamore tree.” 

“ Situate feyond the Great Cataract, and on the western >in,iV 

3® See the hfotes to»the preceding Cliapter, in p 95 

thrifboonf'*'^®"^®'^ ® <=• SO- ’ It is supposed to be 
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riglit Hand cHannel of tHe river. The ‘buildings in the city, 
they said, were but few in number, and they stated that a 
fbmaie, whose name was Candace, ruled over the district, 
that name haring passed from queen to queen for many 
3 "ears. They related also that there was a temple of Jupiter 
Hanimon there, held in great veneration, besides smaller 
shrines erected in honour of him throughout all the country. 
In addition to these particulars, they were informed that in 
the days of the JBthiopian dominion, the island of Meroe 
enjoyed great renown, and that, according to tradition, it 
was in the habit of maintaining two hundred thousand armed 
men, and four thousand artisans. The kings of ^Ethiopia 
are said even at the present day to be forty«h.ve in number. 

(30.) The whole of this country has successively had the 
names of JEtheria,®'^ Atlantia, and last of all, ^Ethiopia, fi'om 
AEthiops, the son of Tulcan. It is not at all surprising that 
towards the extremity of this region the men and animals’ 
assume a monstrous form, when w-e consider the change- 
ableneas and volubility of fire, the heat of which is the 
great agent in imparting various forms and shapes to bodies. 
Indeed, it is reported that in the interior, on the eastern 
side, there is a people that have no noses, the wdiole lace 
presenting a plane surface ; that others again are destitute of 
the upper lip, and others are without tongues. Others again, 
have the mouth grown together, and being destitute of nostrils, 
breathe through one passage only, imbibing tbeir drink 
through it by means of the hollow stalk of the oat, which 
there grows spontaneously and supplies them with its grain 
tor food. Some of these nations have to employ gestures 
by nodding the head and moving the limbs, instead of speech. 
Others again were unacquainted with the use of fire be- 
fore the time of Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Egypt. Some 
writers have also stated that there is a nation of Pygmies, 
which dwells among the marshes in which the river I^'iie takes 
its rise ; while on the coast of JEthiopia, where w^e paused,®® 


Hesyclnas says that it was also called Aeria, probably from the time 
of its king Algj’ptus, who was called Aerins. 

^ Ubi desumus.” This appears to be a preferable reading to nbi 
dosinit/' adopted by Sillig, and apparently referring to the river Nile. 
It is not improbable that bur author here alludes, at Hardouin says, to his 
w^ords in the preceding Chapter, Hine in ora iEthiopiaa,*’ &c, See p. 96. 
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thore is a ranga of mountainsj, of a red colour, wMcli have the 
appearance of being always burning. 

All the country, after we pass Meroe, is bounded by the 
Troglodytse and the Bed Sea, it being three days’ journey from 
5apata"to the shores of that sea; throughout the whole of 
this district the rain water is carefully preseryed at seyerai 
places, while the country that Hes bettyeen is extremely pro- 
ductiye of gold. The parts beyond this are inhabited by the 
Adabuli, a nation of -^Ethiopia ; and here, over against Meroe, 
are the Megaharri,^^ by some writers called the Adiahari; they 
occupy the city of Apollo; some of them, however, are ITo- 
inades, living on the fiesh of elephants. Opposite to them, on 
the African side, dwell the Macrobii,®® and then again, beyond 
the Megabarri, there are the Memnones and the Dabeli, and, at 
a distance of twentj" days' journey, the Critensi. Beyond these 
are the Bochi, and then the Oymnetes, who always go naked ; 
and after them the Andetse, the Mothitse, the Mesaches, and 
the Ipsodorge, who are of a black tint, but stain the body all 
over with a kind of red earth. On the African side again tihere 
are the ]&redimni, and then a nation of bTomades, who live on 
tile milk of the cynocephalus, and then the Aladi and the 
Byrbotse,^ which last are said to be eight cubits in height. 

Aristocreon informs us that on the Libyan side, at a dis- 
tance of five days’ journey from Meroe, is the town of Tolies, 
and then at a further distance of twelve days’ journey, Esar, a 
tosm founded by the Egyptians who fied hrom Psamme- 
tichus he states also that they dwelt there for a period of 
three hundred years, and that opposite, on the Arabian side, 
there is a town of theirs called Baron.®® The town, however, 
which he calls Esar, is by Bion called Sape, who says that the 
name means ^^the strangers their capital being Sembobitis, 
situate on an island, and a third place of theirs, Sinat in Arabia, 
Between the mountains and the river Mle are the Simbarri, 
the Palugges, and, on the mountains themselves, the Asachm, 

Aasart thinks that the country of this people was the modem Bor- 
dofan. This, however, could not be the case, if the Macrohii, opposite to 
them, dwelt on the African side of the river. 

Or “ long-livers.” 

^ Mentioned again in e. 2 of the next Book, 

Who is mentioned again in B. xxxvi. c. 19. 

Ptolemy, howcv<^‘, speaks of Esar and Baron as the names of towns 
iitiuite on the island of Meroe, 
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who are divided into numerous peoples ; they are said to he 
distant five days’ journey from the sea, and to procure their 
suhsistence by the chase of the elephant. An island in the 
Nile, which belongs to the Semberritse, is governed by a 
queen ; beyond it are the ^Ethiopian Nubei/^ at a distance of 
eight days’ Journey: their town is Tenupsis, situate on the 
Nile. There are the Besambri also, a people among whom 
all the quadrupeds are without ears, the very elephants even. 
On the African side are the Tonobari, the Ptoenphse, a people 
who have a dog for their king, and divine from his move- 
ments what are his commands; the Auruspi, who have a 
town at a considerable distance from the Nile, and then the 
Archisarmi, the Phaliges, the Marigerri, and the Casmari. 

Bion makes mention also of some other towns situate 
on islands, the whole distance being twenty days’ journey 
from Sembobitis to Meroe ; a town in an adjoining island, under 
the queen of the Semberritge, with another called Asara, and 
another, in a second island, called Darde. The name of a third 
island is Medoe, upon which is the town of Asel, and a fourth 
is called Oarodes, with a to wn upon it of the same name. Pass - 
ing thence along the banks of the Nile, are the towns of Navi, 
Modunda, Andatis, Secundum, Colligat, Secande, Navectabe, 
Cumi, Agrospi, .^gipa, Candrogari, Araba, and Summara.*'^ 

Beyond is the region of Sirbitum, at which the mountains 
terminate, and which by some writers is said to contain 
the maritime Ethiopians, the Nisaesethse, and the Nisyti, a 
word which signifies ^* men with three or four eyes,” — 
not that the people really have that conformation, but be- 
cause they are remarkable for the unerring aim of their 
arrows. On that side of the Nile which extends along the 
borders of the Southern Ocean bej-ond the Greater Syrtes,"^ 
Dalion says that the people, wlxo use rain-water only, are 
called the Cisoii, and that the other nations are the Longompori, 

On the eastern side of the Nile, and bearing no reference, as Har- 
douxn remarks, to the people of modern Nubia. 

There is considerable doubt as to the correctness of these names, as 
they are differently spelt in the MSS. 

Marcus thinks that these mountains are those which lie to the west 
of the Nile, in Barfour, and Bar-Sale, or Bizzela, mentioned by Salt, in 
his Travels in Abyssinia , 

From this it would appear that Pliny, with BMion, supposed that tlie 
^ lie ran down to the southern ocean, and then took a turn along the coast 
in a westerly direction ; the shore being skirted by Syrtes, or quicksands, 
similar to those in the north of Africa. 
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distant five days’ journey from the OEealioes, the Usibalci, the 
Isheli, the Perusii, the Ballii, and the Cispii, the rest being 
deserts, and inhabited by the tribes of fable only. In a more 
westerly Section are the Nigrose, whose king has only one eye 
and that in the forehead, the Agriophagi,'*® who live principally 
on the flesh of panthers and lions, the Pamphagi,^^ who will eat 
anything, the Anthropophagi, who live on human flesh, the Cy- 
namolgi,« a people with the heads of dogs, the Artabatite, who 
have four feet, and wander about after the manner of wild 
beasts ; and, after them, the Hesperiae and the Perorsi, whom we 
have already spoken" of as dwelling on the confines of Mauri- 
tania. Some tribes, too, of the -Sthiopians subsist on nothin"- 
but _loc-:!sts,« which are smoke-dried and salted as thei? 
pvision for the year; these people do not live beyond'their 
fortieth year. 

M. Agrippa was of opinion that the length'"* of the whole 
country of the iEthiopians, including the Bed Sea, was two 
thousand one hu^red and seventy miles, and its breadth 
mcludmg Upper Egypt, twelve hundred and ninety-seven 
borne authors again have made the following divisions of its 
length ; front Meroe to Sirbitum eleven days’ sail, from Sir- 
bitum to the Dabelli fifteen days’, and from them to the JEthi- 
opan Ocean SIX days’ journey. It is agreed by most authors 
that the distance altogether,^ from the ocean" to Meroe is six 
hundred md twenty-five miles, and from Meroe to Syene 
that which we have already mentioned. Ethiopia lies from 
south-^t to south-west. Situate as it is, in a southern 
hemisphere, forests of _ ebony are to be seen of the bri4toS 
verdure ; and m the midst of these regions there is r™ 

p’^^iaTw^^lv^’tS'r ®ea, and emits a 

prpetuai flame. By the Greeks this mountain is ealled 

Theon Ochema," and at a distance of four days’ sail from ft 
“ Greek-** Eaters of ,vild boasfa.” 

f Or the « livers on the milk of the doff.” 

^ the preceding^ 

whorb 
south-east to 

» OrPe^^cLiot ofS 
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is a promontorj, known as Hesperu Ceras,® upon tlie confines 
of Africa, and close to tke Hesperise, an -Ethiopian nation. 
There are some writers who affirm that in these regions there 
are hills of a moderate height, w’^hich afford a pleasant shade 
from the groves with which they are clad, and are the hannts of 
JEgipans^^ and Satyrs. , 

CHAP. 36 . ( 31 .) — ^ISLAKDS OP THE JETHIOPIAH SEA. 

We learn from Ephorus, as well as Eudoxus and Timos- 
thenes, that there are great numbers of islands scattered all 
over this sea ; Clitarchus says that king Alexander was in- 
formed of an island so rich that the inhabitants gave a talent 
of gold for a horse, and of another®^ upon which there was 
found a sacred mountain, shaded with a grove, the trees of 
ivhieh emitted odours of wondrous sweetness ; this last was 
situate over against the Persian Gnlf. Cerne®^ is the name 
of an island situate opposite to -Ethiopia, the size of which 
has not been ascertained, nor yet its distance ffom the main 
land ; it is said that its inhabitants are exclusively AEtM- 
opians. Ephorus states that those who sail from the Eed 
Sea into the ^Ethiopian Ocean cannot get beyond the Col- 
umns there, some little islands so called. Polybius says 

B. v. c. 1. It is supposed to have heen some portion of the Atlas chain ; 

but the subject is involved in the neatest ohseiirity. 

50 Or the “ Western Horn.’* it is not known whether this was Cape 
de Yerde, or Cape lioxo. Ansart thinks that it is the same as Cape 2^on. 
It is mentioned in c. 1 of B. v. as the “ promontorium Hesperium.” 

5^ See notes to B. v. c. 1, in vol. i. p. 378. 

Marcus says that these islands are those called the Two Sisters/* 
situate to the vrest of the Isle of Socotra, on the coast of Africa. They 
are caUed by Ptolemy, Cocionati. 

53 The position of this island has been much discussed by geographers, 
as being intimately connected with the subject of Hanno’s voyage to the 
south of iiica. Gosselin, who carries that voyage no further south than 
Cape Non, in about 28“ north lat., identifies Cerne with Fedallah, on the 
coast of Fez, which, however, is probably much too far to the north. Major 
Renneli places it as far south as Arguin, a little to the south of the southern 
Cape Bianco, in about 20“ 5' North latitude. Heeren, Mannert, and others,^ 
adopt the intermediate portion of Agadir, or Souta Cruz, on the coast of 
^Morocco, just below Cape Ghir, the tenninafion of the main chain of the 
Atlas. If we are to trust to Pliny’s statement, it is pretty clear that nothing 
certain was known about it in his day. ■ 

51 The ‘‘Pillars.’* Marcus thinks that these were some small islands 
near the Isle ox Socotra* 
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that Cerne is sitaate at tie extremity of Manritania, over 
against Mount Atlas, and at a distance of eight stadia from 
the land ; -while Cornelius I^epos states that it lies very 
nearly in the same meridian as Carthage, at a distance from the 
mainland of ten miles, and that it is not more than two miles 
in circumference. It is said also that there is another island 
situate over against Monnt Atlas, being itself known by the 
name of Atlantis/^ Pive da3^8' sail beyond it there are deserts 
as far as the Ethiopian Hesperia© and the promontory, which 
we have mentioned as being called Hesperu Geras, a point at 
V inch the face of the land first takes a turn towards the west 
and the Atlantic Sea. Facing this promontory are also said 
to he the islands called the 9 oigades,^Hhe former abodes of 
the (xorgons, two days’ sad from the mainland, according to 
*ymophon of Lampsacus. Hanno, a general of the Cartha- 
ginians, penetrated as far as these regions, and brought back 
an account that the bodies of the women were covered with 
lair, but that the men, through their swiftness of foot, made 

singularity in their skin, 

^ i ^ ^ «Hraculous, he placed the skins’>^ 

of two of these females in the temple of Jmio, which were 
to be seen there until the capture of Carthage. Beyond these 
even, are said to be the two islands of the Hesperides : but 
so uneer^ are all the accounts relative to this rabject that 
Stafaus Sebosussays thatitis forty days’ sail, past the 'c^st 

of tW to those 

rekHve tn M information 

n* the islands of Manntania. Ve only know as a 

' - weil-a^ertained, that some few were discovered by Juba 

tllltfr ® the Autololes, upon which he t- 

tabhshed a manufactory of Gaetuliau purple.*^ 

Atlantis rendered so famous bv 
is difficult to * 

except in Hato bad any existence at all, 

iden%lKiSt?ant if m Oeto. The 

the pwtical aspect o? thcirstory, see S Met | For 

a species of nrau- 

“ the Purpm-aris, or “Patple Islands,” probably the Madeira group. 
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CHAT. 37. (32.)— THE FOETTTFATE ISLAHBS. 

There are some anthors who think that beyond these are the 
Fortunate Islands, and some others ; the number of which 
Sebosus gives, as well as the distances, informing us that Juno- 
nia ^ is an island seven hundred and fifty miles distant from 
(jades. He states also that Pluvialia®^ and Capraria®- are the 
same distance from Junonia, to the west ; and that in Pluvi- 
alia the only fresh water to be obtained is rain water. He 
then states that at a distance of two hundred and fifty miles 
from these, opposite the left of Mauritania, and situate in the 
direction of the sun at the eighth hour, are the Fortunate 
Islands,®^ one of which, from its undulating surface, has the 
name of Invailis,^^ and another that of Planasia,®® from the pe- 
culiarity of its appearance. He states also that the circumfe- 
rence of Invallis is three hundred miles, and that trees grow 
to a height of one hundred and fourteen feet. 

Eelative to the Fortunate Islands, Juba has ascertained the 
following facts ; that they are situate to the south in nearly a 
due westerly direction, and at a distance from the Purple 
Islands of six hundred and twenty-five miles, the sailing being 
made for two hundred and fifty miles due west, and then three 
hundred and seventy-five towards the east.®^ He states that 
the first is called Ombrios,®® and that it presents no traces of 
buildings whatever ; that among the mountains there is a lake, 
and some trees,® which bear a strong resemblance to giant 

Or Islands of tbe Blessed— the modem Canaries. 

Supposed to be the modem Island of Fnerteventnra. 

Supposed to be that now called Ferro. 

S2 Probably tbe modem Gomera, In B. iv. c. 36, Pliny mentions them 
as six in number, there being actually scxen. 

He does not appear on this occasion to reckon those already men- 
tioned as belongiag to the group of the Fortunatce Insults. 

The present isle of Tenerifie. 

Supposed to he that now called Oran Canaria. 

The smoothness of its surface. 

It is impossible to see clearly what he means. Littre says that it 
has been explained by some to mean, that from the Purpurarjae, or Madeira 
Islands, it is a course of 250 miles to the west to the Fortunatce or Canary 
Islands ; but that to return from the Fortunatm to the Purpurariae, required 
a more circuitous route in an easterly direction. 

Or PiuTialia, the Rainy Island, previously monioned. 

Salmasius thinks that the sugar-cane is here alluded to. Hardouin 
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fennel, and from which water is extracted ; that drawn from 
those that are black is of a bitter taste, but that produced by 
the white ones is agreeable and good for drinking. He states 
also that a second island has the name of Junonia, but that 
it contains nothing beyond a small temple of stone : also that 
in its Yieinity there is another, but smaller, island of the 
same name, and then another called Capraria, •which is in- 
fested by multitudes of huge lizards. According to the same 
author, in sight of these islands is Mnguaria,^^ which has re- 
ceived that name from its perpetual snows ; this island abounds 
also in fogs. The one next to it is Canaria f ^ it contains vast 
multitudes of dogs of very large size, two of which w^ere 
brought home to Juba : there are some traces of buildings to be 
seen here.^ TOie all these islands abound in fruit and birds 
of every kind, this one produces in great numbers the date palm 
which bears the caryota, also pine nuts. Honey too abounds 
here, and in the rivers papyrus, and the fish called silurus 
are found. ^ These islands, however, are greatly annoyed by 
the putrefying bodies of monsters, which are constantly thrown 
np by the sea. 


CHAP* 38.— THE COMPAEATrVE DTSTAXCES OP PLACES ON THE 
PACE OP THE EAETH. 

Having now _ My described the earth, both without” as 
weU as Tnthin It s^ms only proper that we should succinctly 
state the length and breadth of its various seas. ^ 

f ^ line from the 

Straits of Gades to the mouth of the Majotis, it is a distance of 

stiU grows a tree of this nature, known as the 

Or the Lesser Junonia ; supposed to be the same as the modem Lan- 

So called from its canine inhabitants. 

As to the silurus, see B. ix. c. 17 

fireosTanhifial nntiVoa />a« exterior is set forth in the 
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three tlionsand four hundred and thirty-seven miles and a half, 
and that, starting from the same point, the distance in a 
straight line to Sicily is twelve hundred and fifty miles, feom 
thence to Crete three hundred and seventy-five, to Rhodes one 
hundred and eighty-seven and a half, to the CheHdonian Islands 
the same distance, to Cyprus two hundred and twenty-five, 
and from thence to Seleucia Pieria, in Syria, one hundred and 
fifteen miles: the sum of aE which distances amounts to two 
thousand three hundred and forty miles. Agrippa estimates 
this same distance, in a straight line from the Straits of Cades 
to the Gulf of Issus, at three thousand ihreehundred and forty 
miles ; in which computation, however, I am not certain that 
there is not some error in the figures, seeing that the same 
author has stated that the distance from the Straits of Sicily to 
Alexandria is thirteen hundred and fifty miles. Taking the 
whole length of the sea-line throughout the gulfs above-men- 
tioned, and beginning at the same point, he makes it ten 
thousand and fifty-eight miles ; to which number Artemidorus 
has added seven hundred and fifty-six : the same author, in- 
cluding in his calculation the shores of the Mmotis, makes the 
whole distance seventeen thousand three hundred and ninety 
miles. Such is the measurement given by men who have 
penetrated into distant countries, unaided by force of arms, 
and have, with a boldness that exhibits itself in the times of 
peace even, challenged, as it were, Fortune herself. 

I shall now proceed to compare the dimensions of the various 
parts of the earth, however great the difficulties which may 
arise from the discrepancy of the accounts given by various 
authors ; the most convenient method, however, will he that 
of adding the breadth to the length.’’ Following this mode 
of reckoning, the dimensions of Europe will he eight thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety-four miles ; of AMca, to adopt 
a mean between all the various accounts given by authors, the 
k^ngth is three thousand seven hundred and ninety-four miles, 
while the breadth, so far as it is inhabited, in no part exceeds 

The Straits of (rades or Cadiz. 

The Straits of Oades. 

Littre has the following remark : Ts it possible that Pliny can hare 
imagined that the extent of a surface could be ascealained by adding the 
length to the breadtii It is just possible that such may not have been 
his meaning ; but it seems quite impossible to divine what it was. 
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two hundred and My miles But, as Agrippa, incinding its 
deserts, makes it from Gyrenaica, a part of it, to the country of 
the Cjaramantes, sofaras was then known, a further distance of 
nine hundred and ten miles, the entire length, added together, 
will make a distance of four thousand six hundred and eight 
miles. The length of Asia is generally admitted’^® to be six 
thousand three hundred and seyenty-dve miles, and the breadth, 
which ought, properly, to be reckoned from the JEthiopian Sea 
to Alexandria,®® near the riyer Hile, so as to run through Meroe 
and Syene, is eighteen hundred and seventy-five. It appears 
then that Europe is greater than Asia, by a little less than one 
half of Asia, and greater than Africa by as much again of Africa 
and one-sixth. If all these sums are added together, it will 
be clearlyseen that Europe is one- third, and a little more than 
one-eighth part of one-third, Asia one-fourth and one-four- 
teenth part of one-fourth, and Africa, one-fifth and one-sixtieth 
part of one-fifrh of the whole earth.®^ 

CHAP. 39.—Myi8IOX OF THE lAETH IXTO PAEALLELS AXB 
SHADOWS OP EQUAL lEXOTH. 

_ To the aboTe we shall add eyen another instance of ingenious 
mscovery by the Greeks, and indeed of the most minute sldi- 
luiness ; that so nothing may be wanting to our investigation of 
the geographical divisions of the earth, and the various countries 
thereof which have been pointed out; that it may be the 
better understood, too, what affinity, or relationship as it were 
exists between one region and another, in respect to the length 

if gth, and the distance from the pole is the same, 
of f Jk ® particulars as well, and shall 

state the divisions of the whole earth in accordance with the 
various sections of the heavens. The lines or segments which 

u 1 ^ V accord mg to ancient <-'-eooTfn)}> v 

“iSr'lL’Sr “• 

osculation, thesa aliquot parts in all would make -i-O-S. -'' 
iwrts of the unit. lifts not improbable that the flqures <dvonTbovp*i\”H,n 
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divide the world are many in number; by our people they 
are known as '' circuli or circles, by the Greeks they are 
called ^^paralieli^’ . or parallels. 

(34.) The first begins at that part of India which looks to- 
wards the south, and extends to Arabia and those who dwell 
upon the borders of the Bed Sea. It embraces the Gedrosi, 
the Garmanii, the Persm, the Elymaei, Parthyene, Aria, Susi- 
ane, Mesopotamia, Seleucia stirnamed Babylonia, Arabia as far 
as Petra, Coeie Syria, Pelnsium, the loiver parts of Egypt called 
the Chora of Alpandria, the maritime parts of AMca, ail the 
cities of Gyrenaica, Thapsus, Adrumetnm, Clupea, Carthage, 
IJtiea, the two Hippo’s, Humidia, the two Mauritanias, the 
Atlantic Sea, and the Pillars of Hercules. Within the me- 
ridian of this parallel, on the middle day of the equinox, the 
pin of the dial, usually called the gnomon, if seven feet in 
length, throws a shadow at mid-day no more than four feet long : 
the longest day and night are fourteen equinoctial hours 
respectively, the shortest being only ten. 

The next circle or parallel begins wdth the western parts of 
India, and runs through the middle of Parthia, through Per- 
sepoiis, the nearer parts of Persia, the nearer Arabia, Judaea, and 
the people who live near Mount Libanus, and it embraces Baby- 
lon, Idumaea, Samaria, Hierosolyma, Ascalon, Joppa, Cmsaroa 
in Phoenicia, Ptolemais, Sidon, Tj^e, Berytus, Botiys, Tripolis, 
Byblus, Antiochia, Laodicea, Seleucia, the maritime parts of 
Cilicia, the southern parts of Cyprus, Crete, Lilybaeum in 
Sicily, and the northern parts of A frica andHumidia. In these 
regions, at the time of the equinox, a gnomon of thirty-five 
feet in length gives only a shadow twenty-four feet long ; and 
the longest day and night are respectively fonrteen equinoctial 
hours, and one-fifth of an hour, in length. 

The third circle or parallel begins at the part of India 
wBieh lies in the vicinity of Mount Imaiis, and runs through 
the Caspian Gates and the nearer parts of Media, Oataonia, 
Cappadocia, Taurus, Amanus, Issus, the Passes of Cihcia, 
Soli, Tarsus, Cyprus, Pisidia, Side in Pamphylia, Lycaonia, 
Fatara in Lycia, Xanthus, Caunus, Bhodes, Cos, Halicar- 
nassus, Cnidos, Doris, Chios, Delos, the middle of the Cyclades, 
Gythiiim, Malea, Argos, Laconia, Elis, Olympia, Messenia in 
Peloponnesus, SjTacuse, Gatina, the middle of Sicily, the 
southern parts of Sardinia, Carteia, and Gades. A gnomon, 
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one liimdred inckes in lengtk, throws a shadow seventy, 
seven inches long ; the length of the longest day is fourteen 
equinoctial hours and a half, plus one thirtieth of an hour. 

Under the fourth circle or parallel lie those parts of India 
which are on the other side of the Imaus, the southern parts 
of Cappadocia, Galatia, Mysia, Saxdis, Sm}i:na, Sipyius, 
Mount Tmolus, Lydia, Caiia, Ionia, Tralles, Colophon, 
Ephesus, Miletus, Chios, Samos, the Icaiian Sea, the northern 
part of the Cyclades, Athens, Megara, Corinth, Sicyon, Achaia, 
Patree, the* Isthmus, Epirus, the northern parts of Sicily, the 
eastern parts of Gallia l^Tarbonensis, and the sea-codst of Spain, 
from IS'ew Carthage westward. In these districts a gnomon 
of twenty-one feet throws a shadow of sixteen feet in length ; 
the longest day contains fourteen equinoctial hours and two- 
thirds of an hour. 

Under the fifth zone are included, from the entrance to the 
Caspian Sea, the Baetri, Iberia, Armenia, Mysia, Phrygia, the 
Hellespont, Troas, Tenedos, Abydos, Scepsis, Ilium, Mount 
Ida, Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Sinope, Amisus, Heraclea in Pontus, 
Paphlagonia, Lemnos, Imbros, Thasos, Cassandria, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, Larissa, Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Pella, Edessa, 
Bercea, Pharsalia, Carystus, Euboea in Boeotia, Chalcis, Delphi, 
Aearnania, JEtolia, ApoUonia, Brudisium, Tarentum, Thurii, 
Locri, Ehegium, the Lucani, Heapolis, Puteoli, the Tuscan Sea, 
Corsica, the Balearic Islands, and the middle of Spain. A 
gnomon, seven feet in length, in these countries gives a shadow 
of six feet, and the length of the day is fifteen equinoctial hours. 

The sixth division, in which Borne is included, embraces 
the Caspian nations, Caucasus, the northern parts of Ar- 
menia, Apolionia on the Khyndaeus, Hicomedia, Mcma, 
Chalcedon, Byzantium, Lysimacliia, the Chersonnesus, tlie 
Gulf of Meias, Abdera, Samothracia, Maronea, ^nus, Bessica, 
Thracia, Maedica, Pseonia, the lilyrii, Dyrrhachiiim, Canu- 
sium, the extreme parts of Apulia, Campania, Etruria, Pisje, 
Luna, Luca, Genua, Liguria, intipolis, Massilia, Harbo, 
Tarraco, the middle parts of Hispania Tarraconensis, and 
thence through Lusitania. A gnomon of nine feet here 
throws a shadow eight feet long ; the greatest length of the 
day is fifteen equinoctial hours, plus one-ninth part of an hour, 
or, according to Uigidius, one-fifth. 

The seventh division begins on the other side of the Caspian 
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Sea, and tlie ' line runs above Calatis, and tkrongb the Bos- 
porus, tbe Borj’stbenes, Tomi, tbe back part of Tbrace, tlie 
Tribalii,. tbe remainder of Illyricum,, tbe Adriatic Sea, Aquileia, 
Altinnni, Yenetia, 'Yicetia, Fatavinm, Yerona, Cremona, Ea- 
venna, Ancona, Fieennm, tbe Marsi, tbe Peligni, the Babini, 
Umbria, Ariminum, Bononia, Placentia, Mediolamim, all tbe 
districts at the foot of the Apennines, and, beyond tbe Alps, 
(lallia .. Aqnitaniea, ■ Yienna, • the Pyrensean range, and Celti- 
beria., A gnomon thirty-five feet in length here throws a 
shadow of thirty-six feet, except in some parts of Yenetia, 
where the shadow just equals the length of the gnomon the 
longest day is fifteen equinoctial hours, plus three-fifths of an 
hour. , ' ■ 

Thus far we have set forth the results of observations made 
by the ancients. The remaining part of the earth has been 
divided, through the careful researches of those of more recent 
times, by three additional parallels. The first runs from the 
Tanais through the Mmotis and the country of the Sarmatae, 
as far as the Borysthenes, and so through the Bad and part of 
Germany, and the Gallic provinces, as far as the shores of the 
ocean, the longest day being sixteen hours. 

The second parallel runs through the country of the Hyper- 
borei and the island of Britannia, the longest day being 
seventeen hours in length. 

The last of all is the Scythian parallel, which runs from the 
Eiphsean range to Thule, in which, as we have already stated,^- 
the 5’ear is divided into days and nights alternately, of six 
months’ duration. The same authors have also placed before 
the first parallei, which we have here given,®® two other parallels 
or circles; the first running through the island of Meroe and 
the city of Ptolemais which was built on the Bed Sea for 
the chase of the elephant ; where the longest day is twelve 
hours and a half in length ; and the second passing through 
Syene in Eg3q>t, in which the longest day is thirteen hours in 
length. The same authors have also added half an hour to 
each of the parallels, till they come to the last. 

Thus far on the Geography of the earth, 

SuiiMAHY. — Towns mentioned, eleven hundred and ninety- 
four, l!Tations, five hundred and seventy-&. Noted rivers^ 

B. iv. c. 26 . ^ In p. HI. 
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one hnndred and fifteen. Pamous mountains, thirty-eight. 
Islands, one hundred and eight. Peoples or towns no longer 
in existence, ninety-five. Itemarkable events, narratives, and 
observations, two thousand two hundred and fourteen. 

PtOzviAis' AUTHOES aTJOTEi). — M. Agrippa,^^ M. Yarro,^^ Yarro 
Ataeinus,®® Cornelius J^’epos,®® Hygiuus,®^ L. Yetus,^^ Mela 
Pomponius,®® Domitius Corbulo,®^ Licinius Mucianns,'^^ Clau- 
dius Caesar.^- iSehnsns.®'^ Fabricius Tuscus,^^ 


dins Caesar/- Arruntius,'^^ Sebosus,®'^ Fabricius Tuscus,^^ T. 
Livius/® Seneca,®^ oVigidius.*^^ 

F^fEEiGY AUTHOES QUOTED. — King Juba/^ Hecatmus/ 
Heiieiiicus,- Pamastes,^ Eudoxus, Dicaearchus/ Bseton, *^ 

See end of B. iii. See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. iii. See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. iii. * ss 

See end of B. iii. oo ggg gji^j gf ^ 

See end of B. ii. s 2 ggg gf 

See end of B. iii. fa ggg gf ^ 

See end of B. iii. 

The famous Eoman historian, a native of Padua. He died at his 
native town, in the year a.d. 17, aged 76. Of his Annals, composed in 
142, only 35 Books nave comedown to us. 

L. Annaeus Seneca, the Boman philosopher and millionnaire. He was 
put to death by Hero. 

Z P. Higidms Figulus, a Eoman senator, and Pythagorean philosopher, 
skilled m astrology and other sciences. He was so celebrated for his 
knowledge, that Aulus Gellius pronounces him, next to Varro, the most 
learned of the Homans.^ He was an active partisan of Pompey, and was 
compelled^ by Ciesar to live at a distance from Pome. He died in exile 
n.c. 44. There is a letter of consolation addressed to him by Cicero in his 
Epistles «‘ad Familiares/" which contains a warm tribute to his worth and 
learning. _ s® See end of B. v. 

For Hecataeus of Miletus, see end of B. iv. Hecatmiis of Abdera was 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great and Ptolemv Lagides. He is 
thought to have accompanied the former in his Asiatic expedition as far 
as Syria, He was a pupH of the sceptic Pyrrho, and is called a philosopher, 

critic, and grammanan He was the author of a History of Egypt, a work 

on the Hyperborei, and a History of the Jews. 

I ® SeeendofB.ir. 

Cnidos, see end of B. ii. Eudoxus of Cyzieus was a 
geographer and a native of Egypt, who was emploved by Ptolemy Eupr- 

made attempts to 

circumnavigate Afacabp^ng to the south, but without success. He 
^^.^^pposed to have hoed about b.c. 130. See B. ii. c. 67 of the present 

“ See end of B. ii. « See end of B. v. 
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Ti!]ao,stlieBes/ Pati'ocles,® Bemodamas,® Clitarekis,^^^ 
Eratosthenes, ' Alexander the Great, Ephorus,^^ Hip- 
parchns,^*^ Eanatius,^^ Callimachus^^® ArtemidomsP^ Apol- 
lodorus,^®' Agathocles/® Polybius,®® Eumachus,®^ , Ti- 
m^us Siculus,®® Alexander Polyhistor,®® , Isidorus,®^ Amome- 
tiis,®® Metrodo,rus,®® Posidonius,®^ Onesiciitus,®* Kearchus,®® 
Megasthenes/® Biognetiis/^ Aiistocreon,®® Bion,®^ Balion/^ 


See end of B. iv. 

, ^ .He commanded the fleets of Ptolemy .Philadelphus, and of Seleticiis Xi- 
cator, by whose orders he paid a visit to the coasts of India. Strabo speaks 
of his account of India as the best guide to the geography of that country . 

® A nativo of Miletus— -see the tenth Chapter of this Book. He appears 
to have written a geographical work on Asia, from which Pliny derive d 
considerable assistance. 


Son of Deiuon, the historian; he accompanied Alexander in his 
Asiatic expedition, and wrote a history of it. Quintus Curtius censures 
him for Ips inaccuracy. Cicero, Quintilian, and Longinus, also speak in 
slighting terms of his performance. 

See end of B. ii. 

He alludes to the letters of that monarch, and the journals which 
were kept on the occasion of his expeditions. In the middle ages several 
forged works w'ere current under liis name. 

See end of B. iv. See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. v, See end of B. iv. 

See end of B. ii. See end of B. iv. 

See end of B. iv. See end of B. iv. 

See end of B. iv. See end of B. iv. 

2’^ See end ofB. iii. 2 ^ See end of B. ii. 

A Greekwriter of uncertain date, who wrote, as Pliny tells us, (c. 20 of 
the present Book), a work on the people called Attaci, or Attaeori. He also 
wrote another, describing a voyage, commenced at Memphis in Pgj’pt. 

“6 See end of B. iii. SeeendofHii. 

See end of B. ii. 

2 s fpiie 'admiral of Alexander, wlio sailed down the river Indus, and up 
the Persian Gulf. It is not known when or where he died. After the 
death of Alexander, he supported the cause of Antigomis. He left a 
history or Journal of his famous voyage. 

See end of B. v, 

^^leutioned by Pliny in c, 21. He measured the distances of the 
marches of Alexander tlurGreat, and wrote a book on the subject. 

: 32 Sea eiid' of B. V. ■ , , 

33 A native of Soli. He is mentioned by Biogenes Laertius, as the author 
of a wj irlc ouHlthiopia, of which some few fragments are preserved. Yarro 
and Pliny mention him, also, as a writer on agricuitare. 

A writer on geography and botany, again mentioned by Pliny in B. xx. 
c. 73 . He is supposed to*baTe lived in the first century after Christ. See 
also c,. 35. . 
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the Younger Simonides,^ BasiKs,®® Xenophon” of Lamp- 


' Said to have been a native of Meroe, and to bavc ivxitten a History 
of Hithiopia ; nothing else seems to be known of him. 

The author of a work on India, of which the second Book is quoted hj 
Atbenseus. From what Pliny says, in c. 35, he seems to have also written 
on ^Ethiopia. He is mentioned by Agatharchides as one of the writers on 
the East ; but nothing more seems to be known of him. 

See end of B. iii. 
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BOOK VII/ 

his BIIiTH, HIS OEG:AHIZATIOX, AHD THE IjSTTEX- 
TIOH OF THE AKTS. 


CHAP. L— -MAH, 

S'TOK tfeep is the present state of the world, and of the'' coun- 
tries, .nations,^ more remarkable seas, islands, and cities ■which, it 
cojifeiins/^ '■ The nature of the animated beings wdiich' exist, 
upon it, is hardly in any degree less worthy of our contem- 
plation than its other features; if; indeed, the human mind 
IS able to embrace tbe whole of so diTersihed. a subject. Our 
first attention is justly due to Man, for w^hose sake all othc3r 
tilings appear to have been produced by Hature ; though, on 
the other hand, with so great and so severe penalties for the 
enjoyment of her bounteous gifts, that it is far from eas}’ to 
determine, whether she has proved to him a kind parent or a 
merciless step-mother. 

In the first place, she obliges him alone, of all animated 
beings, to clothe himself wfith the spoils of the others j while, to 
all the rest, she has given various kinds of coverings, such as 
shells, crusts, spines, hides, furs, bristles, hair, down, feathers, 
scales, and fieeces.^ The very trunks of the trees even, she has 
protected against the efiects of heat and cold by a bark, wdiich 
is, in some cases, twofold/ Man alone, at the very moment of 

We here enter upon the third division of Pliny’s Natural History, 
much treats ot Zoology, from, the 7th to the 11th inclusive. Cuvier 
has iliustrated this part by many valuable notes, whicli originally appeared 
in Eemaire n BWhotheqiie Glassique^ 1827, and were afterwards incorporated, 
with some additmns, by Ajasson, in his translation of Pliny, published in 
1829; Ajasson IB the editor of this portion of Pliny’s Natmai History, 
m Lemaire’s. Edition.— Br ■ 

This remark refers to the five preceding books, in which these sub- 
jects have been treated m detail — B. 

^ We have a similar remark in Cicero, Be. Hat. Beor, ii. 47.— B. 

^ Ajasson remarks, that trees have two biirks, an outer, and an inner and 
tniimer one ; but seems to think that by the word ‘‘ gemino** here, Plinv 
the bark of trees is sometime aouble its ordinary 
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his birth cast naked upon the naked earth/ does she abandon 
to cries, to lamentations, and, a thing that is the case with no 
other animal whatever, to tears: this, too, from the very mo- 
ment that he enters upon existence.® But as for laughter 
why, by Hercules ! — to laugh, if but for an instant only, has 
never been granted to man, before the fortieth day^ from his 
birth, and then it is looked upon as a miracle of precocity. 
Introduced thus to the light, man has fetters and swatbin«s 
instantly put upon all his limbs,® a thing that falls to the lot 
of none of the brutes even that are born among us. Bom to 
such singular good fortune,® there Mes the animal, which is 
destined to command ah the others, lies, fast bound hand and 
loot, and weeping aloud ! such being the penalty which he 
has to pay on beginning life, and that for the sole fault of 
having been bom. ^ Alas 1 for the folly of those who can think 
after such a bepnning as this, that they have been born for the 
display of vanity ! 

The earliest presage of future strength, the earliest bounty 
of time, confers upon him nought but the resemblance to a 
quadruped.^® How soon does man gain the power of walking } 
How soon does he gain the faculty of speech ? How soon is his 
mouth fitted for mastication ? How long are the pulsations of 
the crown of his head to proclaim Mm the weakest of ail ani- 

* It seems to have been the custom among the ancients to place the uew- 
}>orii cmicl upon the ground immediately after its birth. 

® Pliny appears to have followed Lucretius in this gloomy view of the 
comTOnoement of human existence. See B. v. 1. 223, ct seq. 

• This term of forty days is mentioned by Aristotle, in his Natural 

History, as also by some modem physiologists B 

tb^.P^ticeof swathing young infants 
lit ti^ht bandages prevailed at Home, in the time of Pliny, as it still does 
in France, anf many parts of the continent; although it harf^sonm 
jiars, ten generally iscontinned in this country, Buffon warmlv con- 

ago, bnt ivithout effect.-B. 

f*ie tevf tw it ***“ ®PP®®'s SO inconsistent with what is stated in 

^ employs the term ironically^—B. ’ 

thp the terms of the riddle proposed to OEdipus by 
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mated beiB.gs .r^'^ And then, the diseases to which he is s'libjeet, 
the niimerous remedies which he is obliged to devise a.gaiiist 
his maladies, and those thwarted every now and then by new 
forms and features of diseased^' While other animals have 
an instinctive knowledge of their natural powers; some, of 
their swiftness.of^ pace,, some of their rapidity of flight, and 
some again of their power of swimming ; man is the only one 
that knows nothing, that .can learn nothing without being 
taught he ea.n. neither .speak, nor walk, nor eat,^^ and, in 
short, he can do nothing, at the prompting of nature onlj?-^ but 
weep. For this it is, that many have been of opinion, that it 
were better not to have been born, or if born, to have been anni- 
hilated^^ at the earliest possible mo.ment. 

lo man alone, of all animated beings, has it been given, to 
grieve, to him alone to be guilty of luxury and excess ; and 
that in modes inniimerable, and in every part of his body. 
Man is the only being that is a pi*ey to ambition, to avarice, to 

^ 2 He alludes to the gradual induration of the bones of the head which 
takes place in the young of the human species, and imparts strength to it. 
Aristotle, in his Hist. Anira., states the general opinion of the ancients, 

^ '‘i'J rp? place with the young of no other class of animated beings. 

, * 18 httle doubt that new forms and features of disease are con- 

tinually making their appearance among mankind, and even the same 
peoples, and iiave been from the earliest period; it was so at Home, in the 
days of the Republic and of tlie Emperors. It is not improbable that these 
now forms of disease depend greatly upon changes in the temperature and 
Chet. Ihe plagues of 1348, 1666, and the Asiatic cholera of the present 
clay, are not improbably various features of what may be radically the same 
ciiseasc. At the first period the beverage of the English was beer, or 
rather sweet-wort, as the hop does not appear to have been used till a 
later period. At the present day, tea and coffee, supported by ardent 
spints, form the almost universal beverage. 

Hiny forgets, however, that infants do require to he taught how 
to. suck. ' , ^ 

According to Cicero, this opinion was more particularly expressed by 
buenus and Euripides. Seneca also, in Ms Consolation to Marcia, ex- 
jiressee a very similar opinion. It was a very common sa}ing, that “ Those 
whom the gods love, die yomig.’’ It will he observed that Pliny here 
uses the significant word aboleri/^ ^plying utter annihilation after 
death. It will be seen towards the end of this Book, that he laughed t(» 

scorn the notion of the immortality of the soul. 

By the use of the word “luetus** he may probably mean “tears;’* 
but there is little doubt that all animals have thei|^full share of sorrows, 
brouglit upon them either by the tyranny and cruelty of man, or their own 
unrestrained passions. 
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am immoderate desire of to snperstition/^—he istlie only 
one that tronbles himself about his burial, and even what is to 
become of him after death.^® By none is life held on a tenure 
more iraii none are more influenced by unbridled desires for 
all things; none are sensible of fears more bewildering; none 
pe actuated by rage more flantic and violent. Other animals, 
in fine, live at peace with those of their own kind ; we only 
see them unite to make a stand against those of a different 
species. The flereeness of the lion is not expended in fight- 
ing with its own kind ; the sting of the serpent is not aimed 
at the serpent and the monsters of the sea even, and the 
fishes, vent their rage only^on those of a different species. But 
with man, —by Hercules ! most of his misfortunes are occasioned 
by man.^^ 

(1.) We have already given^^ a general description of the 
human race in our account of the different nations. Hor, in- 
heed, do I now propose to treat of their manners and cnstoms, 
which areof infinite variety and almost asnumerons as the various 
groups themselves, into which manldnd is divided; but yet 
there are some things, which, I think, ought not to be omitted ; 

Jfi This is said hyperboHcally by PHay. The brutes of the field have as 
strong a love ot life as man, although they may not be in fear of death not 
knowmg what it is. That they know what pain is, is evident from 
their mstmctivc attempts to avoid it. 

bnd<y this name he evidently intends to include all systems of re- 
ligion, which be held m e^ual contempt. 

^^Ajasson seems to think that he alludes to man’s craving desire for 
posthumous fame ; but it is pretty clear that he has in view the then pre- 
after the death of the body 
lie says that “Man is a /eed, and the 
weakest reed of nature. ^ The machinery of his body is minute and com- 
extreme, but it can hardly be said that his life is exposed to as 
dangers deppdent on the volition of, or on accidents arising from 
other animated beings, as that of minute insects. ^ ^ 

* Ajasson refers to various classical authors for a similar statempr»t 
It 18 scarcely necessary to remark, that it is contrary to w n 

of hunger and of the se 4 al apneife are q^ite 

" It was f^% »pmptedthe^ among the an- 


7 : * blit! iiJl- 

Man to man is a wolf;” and most true 


rients, “Homo homini lupus' 

it is, that ' , ^ , , , , 

inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn.” 

already given in his ffeoa-ranWe'il 
Boob, of man taken m the aggregate, and grouped into natio£. ^ ^ 
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an.d more particularly, iU' relation to. those peoples wMch diveli 
at a considerable distance from the sea' am.oiig which, I 
have no doubt, that som,e facts will appear .of an astounding 
nature, and, indeed, incredible to many." . Who, for instance, 
could ever be.iieve in' the .existence ^ of -the ^Ethiopians, who 
had not first, seendhem I Indeed W‘hat is there, that does not ap- 
pear man’ellous, w%en it comes to our knowledge for the first 
time How many things, too, are looked upon as quite im- 
possible, until they have been actually effected But it is 
the fact, that every moment of our existence we are, distrust- 
ing the power and the majesty of, Hature,. if .the 'mind, .instead 
of grasping her in her entirety, considers, her only in detail. 
l!^ot to speak of peacocks, the spotted, ..skins of' tigers and pan- 
thers, and the rich colours of so many .animals, a .trifling thing 
apparently to speak of, but of inestimable '. ■im.portanee, when 
we give it due consideration, is the existence of so many lan- 
guages .among dlie various nations,, so many modes of .speech, 
so great a variety .of expressions;: that, to -another, a man who 
is of a different country, is almost the same as no man at all.-® 
And the'n, too, the human features and countenance, although 
composed of but som.e ten parts or little more, are so fashioned, 
that among so many .thousands, of men, there ' are no two in 
existence w^ho cannot be, distinguished '.from one another, a 
result which no art could possibly have produced, when con- 
fined to, so limited, a num,ber'of combinations. . In m.ost points, 
however, of this nature, I shall not be content to pledge .my 
own credit only, but shall confirm it in preference bj- referring 
to my authorities, which shall be given on . aH subjects of a 
nature to inspire doubt. My readers, however, m,ust make no 
objection to following the Greeks, who have proved them- 

These are less known, as being less easy of access to travellers, and 
it is accordingly in connection with these, that we always meet with the 
most wonderful tales.' — B. 

This feeling k well esxircssed in the old and hackneyed adage, Ornne 
ignotum pro mirifico'’ — ‘‘Everything that is unknown is taken for mar- 
vellous.” 

Cuvier remarks, that Pliny generally employs this kind of oratorical 
language when he is entering upon a part of his work in which he be- 
trays a peculiar degree of credulity, and a total want of correct Judgment 
on physical topics. — B. « 

Being debarred from holding converse, the first great tie of sociality. 
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selves tlie most careful observers, as well as of tbe longest 
standing.-^ 

emu?. 2. — THE woydeeftjl poeks op difpeeeht katioks. 

^7e have already stated, that there are certain tribes of the 
Scythians, and, indeed, maay other nations, which feed upon 
human flesh.-^ This fact itself might, perhaps, appear in- 
credible, did we not recollect, that in the very centre of the 
earth, in Italy and Sicily, nations formerly existed with these 
monstrous propensities, the Cyclopes, and the Laestrygones, for 
example ; and that, very recently, on the other side of the Alps, 
it was the custom to offer human sacrifices, after the manner 
of those nations and the difference is but small between 
sacrificing human beings and eating them/'^- 

In the vicinity also of those who dwell in the northern re- 

Ajassondoes not hesitate to style this remark, ricliculum sane f * 
as every one knows that the Greeks were more noted for their lively ima- 
gination, than for the correctness of their observations. — B. Surely Ajas- 
sott must have forgotten the existence of such men as Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus! 

Pliny has previously denominated the Scythians “ Anthropophagi 
and in fi, iv. c. 26, and B. vi. c. 20, he employs the word as the proper 
name of one of the Scythian tribes. — B. 

Sec B. iii. c. 9. 

SI See B. xxxvi. c. 5. 

32 There can be no doubt, that cannibalism has existed at all times, 
and that it now exists in some of the Asiatic and Polynesian islands ; but 
we must differ from Pliny in his opinion respecting the near connection 
between human sacrifices and cannibalism ; the first was strictly a religious 
rite, the other was the result of very different causes; perhaps, in some 
cases, the want of food; but, in most instances, a much less pardonable 
motive. — Still, however, if nations go so far as to sacrifice human 
beings, there is an equal chance that a religious impulse may prompt them 
to taste the flesh; and when once this has been done, there is no telling 
how soon it may be repeated, and that too for the gratification of the palate. 
According to Macrobius, human sacrifices were offered at Pome, down to 
tbe time of Brutus, who, on the establishment of the Pepublic, abolished 
them. We read, however, in other authorities, that in 116, b.c. , two Gauls, 
a male and a female, were sacrificed by the priests in one of the streets 
of Rome, shortly after which such practices were forbidden by the senate, 
except in those cases in which they had been ordered by the Sibylline 
books. Still we read, in the time of Augustus, of one hundred knights 
being sacrificed by hijj, orders, at Perusia, and of a similar immolation in 
the time of the emperor Anrelian, a.b. 270. These, however, were all ex- 
ceptionai cases, and do not imidy a custom of offering human sacrifices. 
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gioBs,. aD,d not far from f lie spot, &om wMch the north wind 
arises^ and the place which is called its eaTe,®® and is known, 
by the name of fieskleithron, the Arimaspi are said to exist, 
whom I ha¥e pre'^doiisly mentioned,®^ a nation remarkable for 
haling but one eye, and that placed in the middle of the fore- 
head. ^ Thi,s rap is said to carry on a perpetual warfare with 
the^ Griffins, a kind of monster, with wrings, as they are common- 
ly®* represented, for the gold which they dig out of the .mines, 
and which these wild beasts retain and keep watch over with 
a singidar degree of cupidity, w^Mle the Arimaspi are equally 
desirous to get possession of it.®® Many authors hare stated to 

„ '3® Pliny, in describing tbe Eipliajan moimtains, B. ir. t. 26, calls them 
‘^gelida Aqiiiionis coiyieptacnk,” “the cold asylum -of ■ the northern 
blasts but we do not find the cavern mentioned in this or any other passage. 
Tbe_name here employed has been supposed to be derived from the Greek 
words, ym ick€t9pov, signifying the limit or bonndarr of the earth.-— B. 
“ Specuque giis dicto/' ^ most probably means ‘‘ the place called its cave,” 
and not the ‘‘cave winch T have drinviKpr? ac Vt caayY,a 


B.^vi. <r. l9.— B. ' ' . ’’ 

35 The figures of the Gryphons or Griffins are found not uncommonlr 
on the friezes and avails at Pompeii. In the Ea.st, where there were no 
safe places of deposit for money, it was the custom to bury it in the earth ; 
hence, for the purpose of scaring depredators, the story was carefully cir- 
culated that hidden treasures were guarded by serpents and dr^j-ons. 
There can be little doubt that these stories, on arriving in the western 
world, combined with the knowledge of the existence of gold in the Ura- 
iian chain and other mountains of the East, gave rise to the stories of the 
Griffins and the Arimaspi. It has been suggested that the Aiimaspi were 
no other ffian the modern Tsheremis, who dwelt on the left bank of the 
Middle Volga, in the governments of Kasan, Simbirsk, and Saratov, not far 
from the gold districts of the XJralian range. 

35 It has been conjectured, that these fabulous tales of the combats of 
the Arimaspi with the Griffins, were invented by the neighbouring tribes 
of the Issedonse or Essedones, who were anxious to throw a mystery over 
the origin of the gold, that they might preserve the traffic in “their ‘Owu 
hands. The Altai Mountains, in the north of Asia, contain many gold 
mines, which are still worked, as well as traces of former workings. The 
representation of an animal, somewhat similar to the Grito, has been 
found among the sculptures of Persepolis, and is conceived to have had 
some allegorical allusion to the religion of the ancient inhabitants of 
the |)lace. JEiian, Hist. Anim, B. iv. c, 27, givea an account of the 
Griffin, and its contests with the Indians, for the gold, rimtk j to that 
here:'gi?en.— B.; . ' 






thou|lit. 

3* They are merely enumerated among other tribes of Scythians, in- 
habiting the country beyond the Palus Mseotis. See B. iv. e. atui 
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this effect, amoiag the most illustrious of -whom are Herodotus 
aud ibristeas of &ocoim^ 

Beyond the other Scythian Anthropophagi, there is a country 
called Abarimon, situate in a certain great valley of Mount 
Iniaus,^® the inhabitants of which are a savage race, whose 
feet are turned backwards/*^ relatively to their legs : they pos- 
sess wonderful velocity, and wander about indiscriminately 
with the wild beasts. We learn from Beeton, whose duty it 
was to take the measurements of the routes of Alexander the 
Great, that this people cannot breathe in any climate except 
their own, for which reason it is impossible to take them be- 
fore any of the neighbouring kings; nor could any of them 
be brought before Alexander himself. 

The Anthropophagi, whom we have previously mentioned 
as dwelling ten days^ jonmey beyond the Borysthenes, accord- 
ing to the account of Isigonus of Mcsea, w^ere in the habit of 
drinking out of human skulls, and placing the scalps, with 
the hair attached, upon their breasts, like so many napkins. 
The same author relates, that there is, in Albania, a certain 
race of men, -whose eyes are of a sea-green colour, and -who 
have white hair from their earliest childhood, and that these 
people see better in the night than in the day. He states also 

^ We bave an account of the Ariraaspi, and of Aristeas, in Herodo- 
tus, L. IV. ec. 13, 15, and 27. Most of the wonderful tales related in this 
Chapter raay bo found in Atik^ Geihus, B, ix. c. 4. We have an account 
also, of the Ariraaspi in Solmus, verj^ nearly in the words of Pliny. We 
nave boaie valuable remarks by Cuvier, on the account dven by Plinv nf 
the Anmaspi and the Griffins, and on the source from which it appLrs < 
fsl Lemaire, vol. hi. p. 16, and Ajasson, voL vi. pp 164, 

The modern Himalaya range. 

« Aulns Geffius relates this, among other wonderfal tales, which are 
confamed m his Chapter “On the Miraculous Wonders of BarbrnC 
Aations B. ii. c. i. He cites, among his authorities, Aristeas and Isi- 
gonns, 'whom he designates as “rmters of no mean authoritT ” B 

In B. ir. c. 26, and B. ri. c. 29. ■ ' 

J'r, promised to the Gothic warriors, in the paradise 

of Odm, was to dnnk oat of the skulls of their enemics.-B. 

Ihe vanety of the human species to which the term Albino has 
teen applied, from the whiteness of their hair and skin, is sunoSed hv 
tn-vier to be more frequently found in the close valleys of mourtainous 
distacfs, and may therefore have been very often met with in AIIitoi-i 
which IS composed of valleys in the Caucasian range.— R “ 
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that tile Sanromatge, wlio dwell ten dajs* journey beyond tlie 
Boiystbenes, only take food every other day.^ , 

Crates , of Pergamns relates, that ' there formerly existed in 
the vicinity' of Parinm, in the Hellespont, a race of men whom 
he .calls^ OpMogenes, and that by their touch they were able to 
cure those who had .been stung by serpents, extracting the 
poison by, the mere imposition of the hand.^® Tarro tells us, 
that there are still a few individuals in that district, whose 
saliva effectually cures the stings of serpents. .The same, too, 
was the case with the tribe of the Psylli,^ in Africa, according 
to the account of Agatharchides ; these people received their 
name from Psyllus, one of their kings, whose tomb is in exist- 
ence, in the district of the Oreater S^'rtes. In the bodies of 
these people there wvas by nature a certain kind of poison, 
which was fatal to serpents, and the odour of which over- 
powered them with torpor : with them it was a custom to ex- 
pose children immediately after their birth to the fiercest ser- 
pents, and in this manner to make proof of the fidelity of their 
wives, the serpents not being repelled by such children as were 
the offspring of adultery This nation, however, was almost 
entirely extirpated by the slaughter made of them by the 

^Tertio die;” literally, “on tlie third day.” In reckoning the time 
between two periods, the Romans included both of those periods in. the 
computation, whereas we include hnt one of them. 

In countries where serpents abound, there haTe been, at all times, 
jugglers, who profess to have a supernatural power, hy which they are ren- 
dered insensible to the poison of these animals. This is the case with the 
Egyptians, and some of the oriental nations. They remove the poison- 
fang from the serpent, and in this way render it perfectly harmless. Some 
of the feats which were performed by the magicians in the eoui’t of Pha- 
raoh, seem still to be practised in Egypt; by pressing upon the upper part 
of the spine, the animal is rendered rigid, while on removing the pressure, 
the animal is restored to its original state. These jugglers were also in tlie 
habit, much to the surprise of the ignorant spectators, of sucking the 
poison from the wounds produced by tbe bite of tbe serpent, which, they 
accompanied by various ceremonies and incantations : but it is a well- 
known fact, that this maybe done with perfect safety, in reference to poisons 
of all kinds, provided there be no breach in the cuticle of the mouth or 
lips. — B. 

See B. xxviii. c. 7. The best account, probably, of the Psylli, is that 
found in Lucan's Pharsalia, B. ix. c. 890, et seq, ^ 

This custom is referred to by Lucan, in his account of the Psylli, 
B. ix. 1. 890. et eeq . ; and by .^lian, Hist. Anim. B, i. c. 57, and B. xvi. 
c. 27, 28.— B. 
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Masamotjes, who now occupy their territory.^® This race, how- 
eTcr, still survives in a few persons who are descendants of 
those who either took to fiight or else were absent on the oc- 
casion of the battle. The Marsi, in Italy, are still in possession 
of the same power, for which, it is said, they are indebted 
to their origin from the son of Circe, from whom they acquired 
it as a natural quality. But the fact is, that ail men possess 
in their bodies a poison which acts upon serpents, and the 
human saliva, it is said, makes them take to flight, as thoiio'h 
they had been^ touched with boiling water. The same sub- 
stance, it is said, destroys them the moment it enters their 
throat, and more particularly so, if it should happen to be the 
saliva of a man who is fasting.^® 

Above the ¥asamones,^ and the Machlym, who border upon 
them, are found, as we learn from Calliphanes, the nation of 
the Androgjmi, a people w'ho unite the two sexes in the same 
individual, and dternately perform the functions of each. 
Aristotle also states, that their right breast is that of a male 
the left that of a female.^^ ^ 

Isigonus and IN’ymphodorus inform us that there are in 
Africa certain families of enchanters, who, by means of their 
ehams, in the form of commendations, can cause cattle to 
perish, trees to wither, and infants to die. Isigonus adds, that 

. f c- 1^3, gives a somewhat different account : see also 

Anlus Oellius, B. xvi. c. 11, who follows the narrative of Herodotus. Gel- 
liiB aJso^pves an account of the Marsi, which is similar to that of Pliny --B 
It IS scarcely necessary to remark, that this alleged effect of the human 
saliva IS without foundation. The saliva of a person who has fasted for 
some time, is still, in this country, a popular remedy for ophthalmia It 
contains a greater proportion of saHne matter than saliva under ordinary 
circumstances.— B. 

„„!! have been enumerated among the ^habitants of the 

« Greater Syrtis, t. 5. See also Herodotus, 

B. II. 0 . 32, and B. vi. e. 172 and 190.— B. ’ 

individuals mb occasionally met with, whose generative organs 
formation so as to give the idea of their uniting Both 
Kies m the rame person ; and there are instances, where parts peculiar to 
toth sexes a^ually app w to cast, but always in an imperfect or rudimentary 
Am/ “ undoubtedly fabulous. See ToOti’s Cyclop, of 

®’ .i**® present day, individuals among the negroes, who 
profOT to have the^ower of enchantment, which, lowever appears to 
consist m their po^&g the knowledge of various ^ols, ’wlch the? 

“““®® 
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there are among the TrihaHi and the Iliyrii, some persons of 
this description, who also have the power of fascination with 
the eyes, andean even kill those on whom they fix their gaze 
for any length of time, more especially if their look denotes 
anger ; the age of puberty is said to be particularly obnoxious 
to the malign influence of such persons.^^ 

A still more remarkable circumstance is, the fact that these 
persons hare two pupils in each eye.^ Apollonides says, that 
there are certain females of this description in Scythia, who 
are known as Bythim, and Phyiarchus states that a tribe of the 
Thibii in Pontus, and many other persons as well, have a 
dotible pupil in one eye, and in the other the figure of a horse,®^ 
He also remarks, that the bodies of these persons will not sink 
in water,®’ even though weighed down by their garments. 

^ This power of the eye is referred to by Yirgil, EcL iii. 1. 103 : 

‘‘ What eye is it that has fascinated my tender lambs r’* 

The evil eye is still an article of belief in Egypt and in some parts of the 
East. Witchcraft, in various forms, was greatly credited in the most en- 
lightened parts of Europe, not more than two centuries ago, and is not yet 
excluded from the vulgar creed. — B. 

It is well known that nothing of this kind was ever observed in any 
human eye, nor have we any method of accounting for the origin of this 
singular notion. — B. Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, says that he 

has no doubt whatever that the common expressiem ‘‘ no one can say ‘ black 
is my eye" ” [or rather “ black is the white of my eye”]— meaning that no 
one can justly speak ill of me, was derived from the notion of the 
elianting, or bewitching , He quotes from Eeginald Scotfs ‘‘Dis- 

covery of Witchcraft “ Many writers agree with Yirgil and Theocritus 
in the effect of bewitching eyes, affirming ‘ that in Scythia there are wo- 
men called the Bythise, having two halls, or rather hlaeU^ in the apples of 
their eyes." These, forsooth, with their angry looks, do bewitch and hurt, 
not only young hmbs, but young children."" See Brand’s Popular An- 
tiquities, voi. iii. pp, 44—46. See also Ennemoser’s Hist, of Magic, 
voL ii. pp. 160, 161. Bohi^s Bditmis, 

^ Some of the commentators have supposed, that Pliny, or Phyiarchus, 
from whom he borrows, wus misled by the ambiguity of the Greek term 
liTTTog, which signifies either a horse, or a tremulous motion of the eye. 
But, even admitting this to be the case, the wonder is scarcely diminished j 
for we have the double pupil in one eye, while this supposed tremulous 
motion is confined to the other. — B. 

In all ages, it has been a prevalent superstition, that those endowed 
with magical qualities will not sink in water, encouraged, no doubt, by the 
cunning of those who might wish to make the charge % means of wreak- 
ing their vengeance. If they sank, they were to be deemed innocent, but 
were drowned; if, on the other hand they floated, they were deemed guilty, 
and handed over to the strong arm of the law. In reference to this usage, 

• . 
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Damon gives an account of a race of people, not very much 
unlike them, tke Phamaces of ^Ethiopia, whose perspiration 
is prodnctiye of consumption to the body of every person that 
it touches. Cicero also, one of our own writers, makes the re- 
mark, that the glances of all women who have a double pupil 
is noxious.*® 

To this extent, then, has nature, when she produced in man, 
in common with the wild beasts, a taste for human flesh, 
thought fit to produce poisons as well in every part of his 
body, and in the eyes even of some persons, taking care that 
there should be no evil influence in existence, which was not 
to be found in the human body, far -from the city of 

Ptome, in the territory of the Ealisci, a few families are found, 
who are known by the name of Hirpi. These people perform 
a yearly sacrifice to Apollo, on Mount Soracte, on which occa- 
sion they walk over a burning pile of wood, without being 
scorched "even. On this account, by virtue of a decree of the 
senate, they are always exempted from military service, and 
from all other public duties.*® 

Some individuals, again, are bom with certain parts of the 
body endowed with properties of a marvellous nature. Such 
was the case with King Pyrrhus, the great toe of whose right 
foot cured diseases of the spleen, merely by touching the pa- 
tient.*® We are also informed, that this toe could not he re- 
Brand says (‘‘Popular Antiquities,’* vol. iii.), “ Swimming a witch was an- 
other kind of popular ordeal. By this method she was handled not less 
indecently than cruelly : for she was stripped naked and cross bound, the 
right thumb to the left toe, and the left thumb to the right toe. In this 
state she was cast into a pond or river, in which, if guilty, it was thought 
impossible for her to sink.” 

5* This is probably the meaning of the word “ tabem ** here ; though it 
may possibly signify “rottenness/’ or “putrefaction.” 

This remark is not contained in any of the works of Cicero now ex- 
tant.— B. 

Cuvier observes, that these people probably exercise some deception, 
analogous to that practised by a Spaniard, who exhibited himself in Paris, 
and professed to he incombustible, but who, eventually, was the dupe of 
his own quackery, and paid the penalty with his life. It would appear, 
that the Hirpi were not confined to one district, but dispersed over differ- 
ent j^arts of Italy. See the note of Heyne, on the prayer of Aruns, 

B. xi. 1. 78o, et mq. — B. 

Plutarch relates these supposed facts in his life of Pyrrhus ; this state- 
ment may be considered analogous to what has been recorded in modern 
times, respecting the efficacy of the royal touch in curing certain diseases, 
especially what has been termed the “ King’s evil.”— B. 
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diiced to plies togetlier with the other portions of his body ; 
upon which it was placed in a coffer, and preserved in a 

temple, , . 

India, and the region of JUthiopia more especially, abonnds 
in wonders.®^ la India the largest of animals are produced ; 
their dogs, for example, are much bigger than those of an j 
other .coiih try. The trees, too, are said to be of snch vast 
height, that it is impossible to send an arrow over them. This 
is the result of the singular fertility of the soil, the equable 
temperpure of the atmosphere, and the abundance of wmter ; 
which, if we are to believe what is said, are such, that a single 
fig-tree®^ is capable of aifording shelter to a whole troop of 
horse. The reeds here are also of such enormous length, that 
each portion of them, between the joints, forms a tube, of 
vdiich a boat is made that is capable of holding three men.^ 
It is a well-known fact, that many of the people here are more 
than five cubits in height.^^ These people never expectorate, 
are subject to no pains, either in the head, the teeth, or the 
eyes, and rarely in any other parts of the body ; so well is the 
heat of the sun calculated to strengthen the constitution. 
Their philosophers, who are called Gymnesophists, remain in 
one posture, with their eyes immovably fixed upon the sun, 
from its rising to its setting, and, during the whole of the day, 
they are accustomed to stand in the burning sands on one 
foot, first one and then the other According to the ac- 

Horace, Odes, B. i. 0. 22, cbaracterises the Hydaspes, a river of India, 
by tbetitleof “fabulosus.'^— B. ' 

See B. viii. c. 40. 

iElian, Hist. Anira. B. xvi. c. 11, and B. xvii. c. 26, refers to tbe 
iarge sizeof many of the animals of India ; and in B. iv. c. 19, be especially 
describes the sixe and fierceness of tbe Indian dog.— *B. 

The Mcus reit^osa of Linnsens, tbe branches of which have tbe 
property of taking root when they are bent down to the ground, and of 
forming new stems, which again produce other branches, that may be bent 
down in the same way, so as to cover an indefinite space. — B. More popu- 
larly known as the banyan tree,’^ See B. xii. c. 11. 

The bambos arundinmea^ or bamboo cane, is a reed or plant of the 
grammeous kind, which frequently ^ows to the height of the tallest trees. 
The stem is hollow, and tbe parts of it between the joints are used hy the 
natives to form their canoes. We have an account of them in Herodotus 
B. iii. c. 98. — B. See also B. xvi. c. 65 of this work. - 

It does not appear that the stature of the In^i* exceeds that of the 
inhaMtants of the temperate zones. — B. 

Some practices very similar to these exist in certain parts of India, 
YOI. II. K 
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count of Megasthenes, dwelling npon a mountain called ITulo, 
there is a race of men who have their feet, turned backwards, 
with eight toes on each foot.®® 

On many of the mountains again, there is a tribe of men 
who hawe the heads of dogs/® and clothe themselves with 
the skins of wild beasts. Instead of speaking, they bark ; and, 
famished with claws, they live by hunting and catching birds. 
According to the story, as given by Ctesias, the number of these 
people is more than a hnndred and twenty thousand ; and the 
same author tells us, that there is a certain race in India, of 
which the females are pregnant once only in the course of their 
lives, and that the hair of the children becomes white the in- 
stant they are bom. He speaks also of another race of men, 
who are knowm as MonocoH,'^^ who have only one leg, but are 
able to leap with surprising agility. The same people are 
also called Sciapodae,"^ because they axe in the habit of lying 
on their backs, during the time of the extreme heat, and protect 
themselves from the snn by the shade of their feet. These 
people, he says, dwell not very far from the Troglodytae to 
the west of whom again there is a tribe who are without 
necks, and have eyes in their shoulders.’® 

by the Fakirs, a peculiar class of devotees, and are regarded either in the 
light of religious ceremonies, or of modes of performing penance.— B. 

Henderson states, in his “ Biblical Eesearehes,’' that there is a race 
of people found in the Caucasus, and known as the Ingusch, smd that it is 
their belief that a race of daemons exists, which assume the appearance of 
armed men, and have the feet inverted. 

^ Cuvier remai’ks, that these wonderful tales are generally related of the 
inhabitants of mountainous districts, as being less known and less acces- 
sible to travellers. — B. 

This account probably originated in a species of monkey, with a pro- 
jecting mnzisle, called, from this circumstance, “ cynoeephalus/’ or the 

Dog’s head.*’ This account of the cynocephali is repeated by Anlus 
Gellius, B. ix. c. 4.— B, The cynocephalus is generally considered to be 
the baboon. 

So called, otto tov jiavov kwXou, ** from having but one leg.’’ It is 
not improbable that these stories were first told of these nations from the 
resemblance of their names to the Greek words having these significations. 

We have no method of explaining the origin of this story. It is to 
be regretted, that Pliny should have adopted so many ridiculous fables, on 
the doubtful authority of Ctesias. — B. 

From SjctaTTov^, ‘‘making a shadow with his foot.”— B. 

Or ** dwellers hi caves.’* 

‘S It has been coniectured, that this account may have originated in the 
dwarfish stature and short necks of the northern tribes, according to the 
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Among tlie mountainous districts of' tlie eastern parts of 
Indiaj in wliat is called tlie country of tlj,e Oatharcdudi^ 'wo 
find the Saturn, ^ an animal of extraordinary swiftness. These 
go sometimes on four feet, and sometimes -walk erect; the}* 
have also,, the features of a human being. On account of the,ir 
swiftness, these creatiires a,re never to be caught, except when 
they are either aged or 'sickly. Tauron gives the. name of 
Choromancla} to a nation which dwell in the woods and have 
no proper voice. These people screech in a frightful manner- ; 
their bodies arc covered with hair, their eyes -are of a sea-green 
colour, and their teeth like those of the dog."* Eudoxus tells 
us, that in the southern parts of India, the men: have feet a 
cubit in length ; while those of the women are so remarkably 
small, that they are called Stnithopodes."® 

Megasthenes places among the jS’omades^® of India, a people 
who are called Seyritse,' These have merely holes in their 
faces instead of nostrils, and flexible feet, like the body of 
the serpent. At the very extremity of India, on the eastern 
side, near the source of the river Granges, there is the nation 
of the Astomi, a people who have no mouths; their bodies 
are rough and hairy, and they cover themselves with a down®^' 
plucked from the leaves of trees. These people subsist only 
by breathing and by the odours which they inhale through the 

usual exaggerated statements of tbe «aiieieiit travellers. Aulus Gellius 
alsO' repeats tins fable, B. ix. c. 4. — B, 

These are the groat apes, which are found in some of the Oriental 
islands ; this name was given them from their salacious disposition, which, 
it would seem, they have manifested in reference to even the human spe- 
cies. Ve have an account of the Satyrs in JElian, Hist, Anim. B. xvl 
c. 2'L-S. 

"" We may suppose that this description is taken fiom some incorrect 
account of a large kind of ape; but it seems impossible to refer it to any 
particular species.*— B. 

7s ti j^parrow/’ or “ ostrich-footed it does not appear that the Cf»ni- 
inentators have attempted to explain this passage; may we not conjecture 
that it refers to the Cliinese ? With respect to the word employed, it has 
been generally derived from <Trpov9og, ‘‘a sparrow JDalechamps, how- 
Lver, as it would appear, with much plausibility, thinks that it is derived 
from ^‘stnitbio/’ the ostrich. — B. It is not improbable, however, that 
these were so called, from the resemblanee of their gait to that of a spr- 
row, as they would be unable to step out, and be obliged to Jump from 
place to place. • 

;g 0 J. wandiring tribes.” 

On this subject see B. vi. c. 20, It is clear that either silk or cotton 
is here alluded to. 
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nostrils. They support themselves upon neither meat nor 
drink; when they go upon a long journey they only carry with 
them various odoriferous roots and flowers, and wild apples,®^ 
that they may not be without something to smell at. But an 
odour, which is a little more powerful than usual, easily de- 
stroys them/^ 

Beyond these people, and at the very extremity of the moun- 
tains, the Trispithami®^ and the Pygmies are said to exist ; two 
races which are but three spans in height, that is to say, twenty- 
seven inches only. They enjoy a salnbrious atmosphere, and a 
perpetual spring, being sheltered by the mountains from the 
northern blasts ; it is these people that Homer has mentioned 
as being waged war npon by cranes. It is said, that they are 
in the habit of going down every spring to the sea-shore, in a large 
body, seated on the backs of rams and goats, and armed with 
arrows, and there destroy the eggs and the young of those 
birds ; that this expedition occupies them for the space of three 
months, and that otherwise it would be impossible for them to 
withstand the increasing multitudes of the cranes. Their 
cabins, it is said, are built of mud, mixed with feathers and 
egg-shells. Aristotle, indeed, says, that they dwell in caves ; 
but, in all other respects, he gives the same details as other 
wiiters.^^ , ^ . 

Isigonus informs us, that the Cymi, a people of India, live 
to their four hundredth year ; and he is of opinion that the 
same is the case also with the ^Ethiopian Macrobii,®® the Serae, 
and the inhabitants of Mount Athos.®^ In the case of these 

In Eastern stories we find not nncommonly, wonderful effects attri- 
buted to the smell of the apple. See the Arabian Nights, passim. 

Cuvier remarks, that these accounts of the Struthopodes, the^ Seyrit?e, 
and the Atomi, are not capable of any explanation, being mere fables. — B, 

From rpsTg, “ three,” and (TTriOafxalj spans,” the span being about 
nine inches English, 

He alludes to the wars between the Cranes and the Pygmies in the 
Iliad, B. iii. 1. 3—6. Their story is also referred to by O^dd and Juvenal. 

^ On the subject of the Pygmies, Cuvier remarks, “ I am not surprised 
at finding the Pygmies in the works of Homer ; but to find them in Pliny, 

I am surprised, indeed.” — B. 

8® Or the livers,” from the Greek paKpbg, “long,” andj8/oc, “life.” 

Of course, there is no truth in this statement ; tlicre are, no doubt, 
various circumstanclis in these countries favourable to longevity ; but these 
are more than counter-balanced by certain peculiarities in their mode of 
life, and by the fatal epidemics to which they are occasionally subject. — 
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last, it is supposed to be owing to the fiesh of Tipers, wMcli 
they use as ibod .in eonsequenee of which, they are free also 
from all noxious animals, both in their hair and their gar- 
ments.,. 

According to Onesicritns, in those parts of India where there 
is no shadow,®^ the bodies of men attain a height of five cubits 
and two palms,®® and their life is prolonged to one hundred and 
thirty years ; they die without any symptoms of old age, and 
just as if they were in the middle period of life. Crates of 
Pergamus calls the Indians, whose age exceeds one himdred 
years, by the name of G-ymnetm but not a few authors style 
them ITacrobii. Ctesias mentions a tribe of them, known by 
the name of Bandore, whose locality is in the valleys, and who 
live to their two himdredth year ; their hair is white in youth, 
and becomes black in old age.®'*^ On the other hand, there are 
some people joining up to the country of the Macrobii, who 
never live beyond their fortieth year, and their females have 
children once only during their lives. This circumstance is 
also mentioned by Agatharchides, who states, in addition, that 
they live®^ on locusts,®^ and are ver}^ swift of foot. Clitarcbus 
and Megasthenes give these people the name of Mandi, and 
enumerate as many as three hundred villages which belong to 
them. Their women are capable of bearing children in the 
seventh year of their age, and become old at forty.®^ 

Pliny, in B. xxk. c. 38, speaks of the use of Yipers" fiesh as an 
article of 'diet, and gives some mmute directions for its preparation. It 
was snpposed to be peculiarly nutritive and restorative, and it has beffii 
prescribed for the same purpose by modem physicians. There is a medal 
in existence, probably struck by the Emperor C'ommodus, in order to com- 
memorate the benefit which he was supposed to have derived from the nse 
©f the fiesh of v%>ers. — B. , . 

® .See.B* iLo. '7t5. - 

The cubitus and the palmns of the Eomans, estimated, respectively, at 
about one foot and-a-balf and three inches ; this would make the height of 
these people eight feet. — B. 

Prom the Greek VvpLvrjrijg, one who takes much exercise of the 
body.” ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

There appears to be no foundation for this statement. — B. 

See B. vi. c. 35. 

In many of the warmer climates, where the locusts are of large sixe 
and in great' abundance, they are occasionally used as food; hut we have 
no reason to believe that they constitute the sole,, Oi even the principal 
article of the food of any tribe or people. — B. ■ “ 

In warm climates, the females arrive at maturity considerably earlier 
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Arteraidorus states that in the island of Taprcbane/^® life is 
prolonged to an extreme length, while, at the same time, the 
l)odj^ is exempt from weakness. According to Umisis, some of 
the Indians have connection with beasts, and fi’om this union 
a mixture of half man, half beast, is produced.^' Among the 
Caiingge, a nation also of India, the women conceive at live 
years af age, and do not live beyond their eighth year.*^® In 
other places again, there are men born with long hairy tails/^® 
and of remarkable swiftness of foot; while there are others that 
have ears so large as to cover the whole body.^ 

The Oritas are divided fr’om the Indians by the river 
irabis;® they are acquainted with no food whatever except 
iish, which they are in the habit of tearing to pieces with their 
nails, and drpng in the sun.^ Crates of Pergamus states, that 
the Troglodyte, who dwell beyond ^Ethiopia, are able to out- 
nin the horse ; and that a tribe of the ^Plthiopians, Trho are 
known as the Syrbote, exceed eight cubits in height. 

There is a tribe of ^Ethiopian JS'omades dwelling on the 
banks of the river Astragus, towards the north, and about 


flian in the more temperate regions, kit the age here mentioned is an ex- 
figgerahon. The female also, in such climates, ceases to bear at an earlier 
age, probably before the fortieth year. — B. 

* Ti, Island of Ceylon, of which Pliny has given an account 

in the last Book, e. !24. 

Such unnatural unions may have taken place occasionally, but no- 
thing^ has ever been produced from them.— B. 

V? exaggeration than that mentioned above, in 

iSote do. — B. , 

»» Cuvier remarks that this story must have been originally told with re- 
f-rcnce to the race of large apes. He says, however, that some men have 
the os coccjps greatly prolonged, and mentions a painter of celebrity 
m Pans who had this malformation. ‘‘ But from this^to an actual tail 

Jr times we have the (per- 

haps doubtful) account by M. de Couret, of the Hiam Mams a roei in 
Abyssinia or Nubia, ^th tails at least two inches in length, ^ Pew will 
bil to recollect Lord Monboddo’s theory, that mankind originally had 
tails but wore them^ oS lu lapse of time by climbing up the trees. ^ 

As far as there IS any truth m this account, it must refer to certain 

- Or Cophes, see B. vij c. 2d. 

There are many tribes who live on the sea-coast and wlm inim-ku 

oHmatijfbose diet is almost confined to fik 
lad who feed their c<l£tle on it. This is the case in some mrts nf T/tnior» -f 
and even, to a certain extent, among tie people of the HeUdes.-B.^^’ 
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twent}" days^ from, the oeeaE. Tliese people are called 

Menismini; tlieylive on the milk of theammal which we call 
cynocephaliis/ and rear large docks of these creatureSj taking 
care to kill tlie males, except such as they may preserre for the 
pni'ijose of breeding. In the deserts of Africa, men are fre- 
quently seen to all appearance, and then Ta,msh in an instant,® 
jS'atnre, in her ingenuity, has created all these marvels in the 
human race, with others of a, similar natore, as so many amuse- 
ments to herself, though they appear miraculous to us. But 
who is there that can enuiii.erate all the ..things that she brings 
io pass each day, I may almost say each hour ? ■ As a striking 
evidence of her power, let it be sufficient for me to have cited 
whole nations in the list of her prodigies.- 

Let us now proceed to mention some other particulars con- 
nected with Man, the truth of which is universally admitted. 

CHAP. 3. — MAEVELLOTJS BIETHS. 

(3.) That three children are sometimes produced at one birth, is 
a well-known ffict ; tbe case, for instance, of the Horatii and 
tlie Curiatii. Where a greater number of children than this is 
produced at one birth, it is looked upon as portentous, except, 
indeed, in Egypt, where the water of the river Mie, which is 
used for drink, is a promoter of fecundity.® Yery recently, 
towards the close of the reign of the Emperor Augustas, now 
deified, a certain woman of the lower orders, at Ostia, whose 
name was Eausta, brought into the world, at one birth, two 
male children and two females, a presage, no doubt, of the fa- 
mine which shortly after took place. We find it stated, also, 
that in Peloponnesus, a woman was delivered of five"^ chil- 
dren at a birth four successive times, and that the greater part 
of all these children surwed. Trogus informs us, that in 

^ Or dog’s-lieaded ape, tbe baboon: see B. vi. c. 35, and ISTote 70, 
p. ISO. 

5 Perbaps these appearances may be referred to effects of what is termed 
miragey a pbenoraenon wbieb is described by travellers in different parts 
of the iorricl zone. — B. And in tbe temperate regions as well ; Switzer- 
land and tbe Hartz mountains, for instance. 

« Columella, B. viii. c. 8, speaks of the fecundity of tbe Egyptians, but 
without ascribing any particular cause for it* — B. ^ 

' Quinos.^" The old reading was “ binos,” ** two ** children only ^ 
but Aristotle, in reference, no doubt, to tbe same circumstance, says, Hist. 
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Egypt,® as many as seyen cliildren are occasionally produced at 
one birtli.® 

Indiyiduals are occasionally born, y’ho belong to both sexes ; 
such persons we call by the name of hermaphrodites ; they 
were formerly called Androgyni, and were looked upon as 
monsters, but at the present day they are employed for sensual 
purposes.^® 

Pompeius Magnus, among the decorations of his theatre,^® 
erected certain statues of remarkable persons, which had been 
executed with the greatest care by artists of the yery highest 

Anim. B. vii., “ One woman, at four births, gave birth to twenty children. 
For she brought forth five at a time, and the greater part of them were 
reared.^* 

s It was a very general opinion, that the waters of the Nile possess the 
property of promoting fecundity. Seneca mentions it as an acknowledged 
fact, Nat. Oumst. B. hi. c. 2f5. — B. 

® Til ere are well-authenticated accounts of four children having been 
produced at one birth ; but, beyond this, we have no statements In which 
we can place much confidence. In a note hy Dalechamps, we have an 
example of the credulity of the authors who have treated on this topic, as 
well modem as ancient. — B. In the recent volumes, however, of Notes 
and Queries,” we find some apparently well-authenticated eases of women 
being delivered of five children at a birth. Nathaniel Wanley, in his 
“Wonders of the Little World, also gives some apparently authentic in- 
stances of as many as five children being bora at a birth : but we must bo 
excused giving credit to the story, quoted by him, of Matilda or Margaret, 
Countess of Henneberg, who was said to have been delivered, on the Fri- 
day before Palm-Sunday, in 1276, “ of 36r5 children, half sons and half 
daughters, with the exception of one, which was an hermaphrodite, all 
complete and well-fashioned, of the bigness of chickens new hatched, 
saith Camerarius.” 

^0 From Hermaphroditus, the son of Hermes or Mercury, and Aphrodite 
or Venus. According to the noetic story as told by Ovid, Met. B. iv., ho 
was united in one body, which bore the characteristics of both sexes, with 
the nymph Salmacis. 

Two cases of this description are mentioned hy Livy, B. xxvii. c. 37, 
and B. xxxi. c. 12. In this latter passage, Livy enumerates the following 
prodigious births; among the Sabines, two children of doubtful &ex; at 
Frasino, a lamb with a sow’s head ; at Sinuessa, a pig with a human 
head ; and among the Lucani, a foal with five feet. He informs us that 
the hermaphrodites were thrown into the sea. — B. 

Cuvier says, « From time to time we do see persons of this nature ; 
and it is not long ago that such a being was exhibited in Paris, though 
certainly not of a nature to have been * in deliciis/ at the present day.’’" 

13 pimy gives fur%r particulars of this theatre in B. xxxvi. c. 24, It 
was the first stone theatre erected at Eo^ue, and was built e.g. 55, and 
contained 40,000 spectators. 
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reputation. Among others, we kere read an inscription to tka 
followmg effect : EutycMs^^^ of TraUes,*® was borne to the 
funeral pile by twenty of her children, baving bad thirty in 
alL”^® iJso, Alcippe ^^ was delivered of an elephant^® — ^bnt then 
that must be looked upon as a prodigy ; as in the case, too, 
where, at the commencement of the Marsian war,^® a female 
slave was debvered of a serpent.^® Among these monstrous 
births, also, there are beings produced which unite in one body 
the forms of several creatures. For instance, Claudius Caesar 
informs us, in his writings, that a Hippocentaur was born in 
Thessaly, hut died on the same day : and indeed I have seen 
one myself, which in the reign of that emperor was brought 
to him h:om Egypt, preserved in honey.^^ We have a case, 

Solinas, the ape of Hiny, absolutely takes the meaning of this pas- 
sage to he, that Eutychis herself was exhibited on the stasrc by the orders 
of Pompey. 

For Tralles, in Asia Minor, see B. y. c. 29. 

Gunner speaks of the wife of a porter at the Jardin du Boi, at Paris, 
who, to Ms knowledge, had been the mother of thirty children. 

It seems doubtful whether Pliny means that the statue of Alcippe was 
also to be seen in the Theatre of Pompey. Tatianus tells the same story 
of one Glaucippe, and it is not improbable that under that name he refers 
to the same person. ^ He says that a bronze statue of her was made by 
Hiceretus, the Athenian. Hardouin suggests that this is the story alluded 
to by Livy, B. xxvii., and by Yalerius Maximus, B. i. c. 6, in their state- 
ment that, among other portents, a boy was born with the head of an ele- 
phant. 

Cuvier remarks, that it is not an uncommon circumstance, both in 
man and in other animals, for an atrophy of the maxillary bones to cause the 
nose to sink do^, and produce some resemblance to the trunk of an 
elephant* To this circumstance, he refers the tales met with, of women, 
sows, and dogs having produced elephants; see also Val. Maximus, B. vi. 
c. 5 , — ^ . 

As to this war, see B. ii. c. 85. The portents observed on this oc- 
casion were collected by the historian Sisenna, as we learn from Cicero, He 
Divin. B. ii. 

20 We find that this incredible tale is not only told by Julius Obse- 
quens, but, according to Dalechamps, by Cornelias Gemma, a compara- 
tively modern writer. — B. 

_ 21 Cuvier remarks, that, in certain quadrupeds, individuals are occa- 
sionally bom with the upper jaw preteraaturally small, so much so, that 
the lower jaw, by its projection, hears some resemblance to a human chin. 
He had seen a ease of this description at Geneva, in a calf, suppose^ even 
by persons of information, to be the produce of an unnatural connection of 
a cow with a Savoyard shepherd. This subject i% treated very philoso- 
phically by Lucretius, B. v. c. 876, et seq. With respect to the sup- 
posed Hippocentaur of Thessaly, Cuvier remarks upon the successive 
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also, of a cMM at Sagimtum, which leturiied immediately into 
itsS mother's womb, the same year in which that place was 
destroyed by HannibaL 

(4) The change of females into males is undoubtedly no 
fable. We find it stated in the Annals, that, in the consulship 
of licinius Crassus and C. Cassins Longinus, a girl, who 
was liYing at Casinum^ with her parents, was changed into a 
boy ; and that, by the command of the Anispices, he was con- 
veyed away to a desert island. Licinius Miicianiis informs us, 
that he once saw at Argos a person whose name wms then Ares- 
eon, though he had been formerly called Arescusa : that this per- 
son had been mai'ried to a man, but that, shortly after, a beard 
and marks of viriHty made their appeai'ance, upon wLich he 
took to himself a wife. He had also seen a boy at Smyrna,*'^ to 
whom the very same thing had happened. I myself saw in 
Africa one L. Cossicins, a citizen of Thysdris,^^ who had been 
changed into ^ a man the very day on which he was married 
to a husband.^® When women are delivered of twins, it rarely 

ajiditions which the story had gained, in the writings of various authors 
ticsro, m various parts of his writings, refers to the account of the HiDoo- 
centaur as a fabulous tale ; Tusc. Quaest. B. i. c. 27 ; de Hat. Deor. B. i. c. 
38, and B. ii. c, 2 ; Be Bivin, B. ii. c. 21.— B. 

Consuls A.v.c. 581. 

See B. iii. c. 9. Hardouin remarks that Aulus Gellius, in copying* 
irom this passage, seems to have read the word ‘‘Casini/’ as thouai it 
were C. Asxnii, meaning that the boy belonged to one C. Asinius. How- 
ever, it is pretty clear that the reading adopted is the right one, Plinv 
f icts^fecurred^^'^^^ various localities at which these wonderful 

fvj happened in the first year of Hero, and that 

tae name of the youth, while supposed to be a girl, was Philotis. 

See B. V. c. 4, 5. ° ' 

f description is mentioned by Ambrose Pare. The indi- 

f f consequence of a sudden muscular 

exertion, the organs of the male were developed, which had prevxouslv 

of ^ «markea, that a great proportion 

the fei^er rt,» “T « change of scs hareWn from 

Ihl S ^ J®’ evidently of the kind mentioned by Pare, where 

dcTdoD^ T/if ’'t “ childhood, and become subsequently 

wild occasionally occurred of the contrary 

Wnd,_ arising probably from the unusual size of the clitoris • there are also 

wWe’ t”” “^°>^‘ion of the parts, the sex is actuaUy 

floubtlul, or where ewn a certain degree of the two may^exist as his 
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lia.pperis but tliat either the .mother herself, or oB.e, at least, of 
the twins perishes/^^ 'If; how^ewer, the twins should happen, to 
be of difierent sexes, it is less j>robable that both -of them will 
sarvive. Female children are matured more qnicMy than 
males/^“ .and become old sooner. Of the two,, male children 
most frequently are knowm to move in the womb f ^ they mostly 
lie on the right side of the body, females on the left/*^ 

CHAP. 4 . (. 5 .) — ^THE GEXEEATIOX OF HAN ; TJXHSirAL BIIEATION 
OF PHEGNAXCJ; INSTANCES OF IT FBOH SETEN TO TWELTE 
, ' MONTHS. 

In other animals the period of gestation and of birth is fixed 
iind definite, while man, on the other hand, is horn at all sea- 
sons of the year,^^ and without any certain period of gestation 
for one child is bom at the seventh month, another at the 
eighth, and so on, even to the beginning of the tenth and 
eleventh. Those children which are bom before the seventh 
month are never known to survive unless, indeed, they hap- 

This does not correspond with the fact, as it exists in oiir time ; a 
circtmistance which may probably depend upon our improvement in the 
obstetrical art. Kor is the opinion, that both twins are less likely to live, 
if of different sexes, sanctioned by modern experience. — B. 

‘‘Peminas gigni celerius quam mares;” there has been much discus- 
sion among the commentators, both with respect to the meaning of these 
words, and the fact to which thev are supposed to refer. Hardouin inter- 
prets the phrase, “ crescere, pernci, vigere, adolcscere Cuvier translates 
it, “ ies fiiles sont portees moins long-temps par leur mere.” There is, 
however, no foundation for this opinion as to a difference in the period of 
the gestation. — B. 

There maybe some ground for this opinion; it is maintained by 
Aristotle in his Hist. Anim. — B. As also by Galen. 

^ This statement is made upon the authority of Hippocrates, Aphor. 
B. T. c. 4S, and Aristotle, Hist. Anim. ; but is probably without founda- 
tion. — B. 

Animals have a certain period for generation, because they are more 
immediately affected by the seasons, whereas, in the human race, the arts 
(if life render these fixed terms unnecessary. — B, 

^2 Notwitlistanding all the observations of the moderns, the question is 
scarcely decided respecting the length of time to which pregnancy may he 
prolonged. Cuvier says, that the experiments of Tessier have shewn, that 
there is a greater latitude in animals than had previously been supposed ; 
he also remarks, that the same animals when domgsticated, become less 
regular in this respect than in the wild state. — B. 

33 JDalechamps has collected authorities to prove, that a child may 
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pen to Kaye Been conceived tlie day before or tbe day after the 
full moon, or at the change of the moon. In Egypt it is not 
an uncommon thing for children to be born at the eighth 
month; and in Italy, too, children that are born at this 
period live just as long as others, notwithstanding the opinions 
of the ancients to the contrary. There are great variations in 
this respect, which occur in numerous ways. Yestilia, for 
instance, who was the wife of C. Herdicius, and was afterwards 
married, first, to Pomponins,^ and then to Orfitns, very emi- 
nent citizens, after having brought forth four children, always 
at the seventh month, had Suiliius Eufus at the eleventh month, 
and then Corbulo at the seventh, both of whom became con- 
suls ; after which, at the eighth month, she had Csesonia, 
who became the wife of the Emperor Cains.®* As for children 
who are bom at the eighth month, the greatest difficulty with 
them is to got them over the first forty days.®* Pregnant wo- 
men, on the other hand, are in the greatest danger during the 
fourth and the eighth month, and abortions during these periods 
are fatal. Masnrius informs us, that L. Papirius, the praetor, 
on one occasion, wffien the next but one in succession was urging 
his suit at law, decided against him, in favour of the heir,®" 
although his mother declared that her period of gestation had 
lasted thirteen months — ^upon the ground that it did not appear 
that there was any fixed and definite period of gestation.®® 

snmve, when bom even at an earlier period ; but this, although not ah- 
soluteljr impossible, is improbable in the highest degree. — B. 

34 Ajasson expresses himself at a loss to identify this Pomponius ; but 
thinks that it may have been either Julius Pomponius Grascinus, consul 
A.v.c. 7 o 9 y or L. Pomponius, consul a.xt.c. 794, a.d. 41. 

35 Caius Caligula. The name of this woman, who was first his mistress 
and then his wife, was Milonia Csesonia. She was neither handsome nor 
young when Caligula first admired her : but was noted for her extreme licen- 
tiousness, and at the time when she first became intimate with Calio-ula, 
had already had three children. She and her daughter, by him, were put 
to death on the day on which he was murdered. Corbulo has been men- 
tioned in B. vi. c, 8. 

35 Celsus, B. ii. c. 1, speaks of the fortieth day, as one of the critical 
periods of childhood ; the others are the seventh month, the seventh year 
and the period of puberty.— -B, ’ 

37 Who appears’to have urged the great lapse of time that had inter- 
veiied between the death of the alleged father and the birth of his oppo- 
^ 38 Questions of this nature, of great importance, involving property and 
titlcj have been the subject of judicial consideration in our times ; the 
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CHAP.: 5. (6.) — IKBICATIOXS OF THE, SEX OF THE CHILD DHEIHO 
THE FBEGXAXCY OF THE HOTHEE.^® 

Oh the tenth day after conception, pains are felt in the head, 
vertigo, and dimness of the sight; these signs, together with 
loathing of food and rising of the stomach, indicate the forma- 
tion of the future human being. If it is a male that is con- 
ceived, the colour of the pregnant woman is more healthy,^ and 
the birth less painful : the child moves in the womb npon the 
fortieth day. In the conception of a child of the other sex, 
all the symptoms are totally different: the mother experiences 
an almost insupportable weight, there is a slight swelling of 
the legs and the groin, and the first movement of the child is 
not felt until the ninetieth day. But, whatever the sex of the 
child, the mother is sensible of the greatest languor at the 
time when the hair of the foetus first begins to grow, and at 
the full moon ; at which latter time it is that children newly 
horn are exposed to the greatest danger. In addition to this, 
the mode of walking, and indeed everything that can be men« 
tioned, is of consequence in the case of a woman who is preg- 
nant. Thns, for instance, women who have nsed too much 
salted meat will bring forth children without nails : parturition, 
too, is more difficult, if they do not hold their breath. It is 
fatal, too, to yawn during labour and abortion ensues, if the 
female should happen to sneeze just after the sexual congress. 

(7.) It is a subject for pity, and even for a feeling of shame, 
when one refiects that the origin of the most vain of all ani- 
mated beings is thus frail : so much so, indeed, that very often 
the smell even of a lamp just extinguished is a cause of abor- 
tion.^^ Prom such beginnings as these springs the tyrant, 

longest period to wbich. pregnancy may he protracted seems still not to be 
determined, but the general result has been to shorten it. Anlus Geliius, 
B. iii. e. 16, has collected the opinions of many of the ancients on this 
subject. — B. 

f J^fost of the statements made in this Chapter appear to be taken from 
Aristotle’s History of Animals ; they are, however, either without founda- 
tion or much exaggerated, and very incorrect. — B. 

This opinion, although without foundation, is supported by the autho- 
rity of Hipperates, Aphor. B. v. c, 42.— B. 

This singular opinion is referred to byAulus GHIiua, B, iii. e. 16. — 
Hiliian, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 54, mentions the smell of an extin- 
guished lamp, as producing abortion in a mare. — B, 
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irom such the murderous dispositions of men. Thou man, who 
plaeest thy confidence in the strength of thy body, thou, who 
dost embrace the gife of Fortune, and look upon thyself, not 
only as her fosterling, hut eTcn as her own born child, thou, 
whose mind is ever thirsting for blood/*^ thou who, puffed up 
with some success or other, dost think thyself a god — by how 
trifiing a thing might thy life have been cut short 1 Even 
this very day, something still less even may have the same 
effect, the puncture, for instance, of the tiny sting of the ser- 
pent ; or even, as befell the poet Anacreon,'*^ the swallowing 
of the stone of a raisin, or of a single hair in a draught of milk, 
by wdiieh the praetor and senator, Fabius, was choked, and 
so met his death. He only, in fact, wilh be able to form a 
just estimate of the value of life, who wuU always bear in 
mind the extreme frailty of its tenure. 

CHAP, 6. (8.) — ^MOXSTEOIJS BIRTHS. 

It is contrary to nature for children to come into the world 
with the feet first, for which reason such children are called 
A^ippse, meaning that they are born with difficiilty.^^ In 
this manner, M. Agrippa^® is said to have been born ; the 

43 u Tinctoria mens there has been much discussion, whether the text 
does not require correction here; and various conjectural emendations have 
been proposed, but not with much success. If the word “ tinctoria” was 
employed by Pliny, it may be regarded as one of those bold, and somewhat 
metaphorical expressions, which are not unfrcquently found in his 
writings. — B, 

Valerius Maximus makes_ the same statement as to the death of 
Anacreon, and says that “ having lived to an extreme old age, he was 
supporting hi& decayed strength by chewing raisins, when one grain, more 
ojjstmate than the rest, stuck in his parched throat, and so ended his life.” 
ihisstonr has been looked upon by some of the modern scholars as a 
hetmn of the poets. 

!! explanation of the name is given by Aulus Gellius, B. xvi. c 6 

— B, It IS very doubtful what are the roots - ” ’ " * 

tliough Pliny evidently thinks that the word is 
Latin “segre partus,” “born with difficulty:” 
surdity. 

M. Vipsamus Agrippa, the son-in-law of 
his dissolute daughter, Julia. He was the son ( 
descended from a very^ obscure family. He db 
marry Julia, the widow of Mareellus, and the 
his third wife, Scribonia, 


iroiu wmcft it is lormed ; 
i only a corruption of the 
a notion savouring of ab- 

Augustus, having married 
)f Lucius Agrippa, and was 
mrced his wife Marcella, to 
daughter of Augustus, by 
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only mstance, almost, of good fortune, out of flie number of 
all,, those who baTe come into ,tb.e world under these cireuni- 
, stances. And yet, even he may be considered to have paid 
th,e penalty of the unfavourable omen produced by the un- 
natural mode of his birth, in the unfortunate weakness of his 
legs, the misfortunes of his youth, a life spent in the very midst 
of arms and slaughter, and ever exposed to the approaches of 
death ; in his children, too, who have all proved a very curse to 
the earth, and more especia%, the two Agrippinas, who were the 
mothers respectively of Cains and of Domitius Hero/"^ so many 
firebrands hurled among the human race. ■ In addition to all 
this, we may add the shortness of his life, he being cut off 
in his fifty-first year, the distress which he experienced from 
the adulteries of his wife,'*® and the grievous tjranri y to which 
he was subjected by his father-indaw^ Agrippina, too, the 
mother of I&ero, who was lately Emperor, and wdio proved 
himself, throughout the W’-hole of his reign, the enemy of the 
human race, has left it recorded in writing, that he was born 
with his feet first. It is in the due order of nature that man 
should enter the world with the head first, and he carried to 
the tomb in a contrary fashion. 

CHAP, 7. (.9.) — OF THOSE WHO HAVE BEEX CUT OUT OP THE WOMB. 

Those children, w^ose birth has cost the mother her life, are 
evidently born under more favourable auspices ; for such w^as 
the case with the first Scipio Africanus ; the first, too, of the 
Csesars was so named, from his having been removed by an in- 
cision in his mother's womb. For a similar reason, too, the 
Cmsones were called by that name."^^ Manihus, also, who en- 
tered Carthage with his army, was bom in a similar manner. 

Agrippina, the daughter of Agrippa and Julia, was the mother of 
the Emperor Caligula ; and of a second Agrippina, who became the 
mother of Nero, by whose order she was put to death.— B, 

Julia, the daughter of Augustus, so notorious for her deprayity, wlm, 
a? already stated, was the wife of Agrippa.— B. See e. 46 of the present 
Book. 

From emdo, “ to cut,’" apparently. The Cmsonos were a branch of 
tlic Fabian family. There has been considerable difierence of opinion 
among the commentators respecting the individuals referred to in tliis 
Chapter.. The subject is discussed at length in thefiNotes of Hardouin, 
Lemaire, toI. iii. p. 62.— B. So in Macbeth, act v. sc. 7, Macduff says to 
Macbeth— . ' ■ : 
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CHAP. 8. (10.)— WHO WEBE CAXEED TOPISCI. 

A eMld used to be called Yopisciis/® wbo, wlien twins bad 
been conceired, bad been retained in the womb and born alive, 
the other having perished bj abortion. There are, too, some 
very remarkable instances of this kind, although they are sin- 
gularly rare and uncommon. 

CHAP. 9. (1 1.)— THE COHCEPTIOH AHD GEHEEATIOH OE MAK. 

Few^ animals, except the female of the human species, re- 
ceive the male when pregnant. In only one or t wo species, and 
no more, does superfoetation ever take place. Cases are to 
be found stated in the journals of physicians, and of others who 
have paid particular attention to the subject, in which twelve 
embryos^® have been removed at a single abortion. When, 
however, but a very short time has intervened between two 
conceptions, the embryos both of them proceed to maturity ; 
as was seen to be the case with Hercules and his brother 
IpMcies.^® This was the case also with the woman w^ho brought 
forth two cMldi'en at a birth, one of whom bore a resemblance 
to her husband, and the other to her paramour. So too, with 
a female slave in Proconnesus,®^ who was delivered of two 
children at one birth, one of whom bore a strong resemblance 
to her master, and the other to her master^s steward, with 
both of whom she had had connection on the same day ; with 
another woman who was delivered of two children at a birth, 
the one after the usual period of gestation, the other an em- 


And let the angel whom thou still hast serv’d, 

Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d,” 

The commentators are not agreed respecting the origin of this name j 
Dalechamps suggests, that it was originally Opiscus, from oTrhQwv^ ‘‘ be- 
cause one follows dose upon another.”- — B. 

Hardouin says, that this is the case with the hare and the dasypus, 
which is a species of hare ; but there is probably no foundation for the 
statement, Pliny repeats it in a subsequent passage, B. viii. c. 81.-— B. 

Pliny evidently considers this a case of superfoetation, and looks upon 
it as not uncommon in the human species : whereas it is now considered 
impossible. ; 

“ This refers to the mythological tale of Jupiter and Amphitryon, —B. 

SeeB.v,c.41 ^ 
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br}‘a only ive moiitlis old : and , again, -witli anotlier female, 
who, haying been delivered of one child at the end of seven 
months, in dne course, two months afterwards, Brought' forth 

twins.^ , 


CHAP. 10,---Sf:Em2?-O INSTANCES OP meSEKBLAHCE. 

It is universally known that well-formed parents often pro- 
duce defective children; and on the other hand, defective 
parents children who are well formed, or else imperfect in the 
same part of the body as the parents. It is a weii-known fact 
also, that marks, moles, and even scars, are reproduced in mem- 
bers of the same family in successive generations. The mark 
which the Baci make on them arms for the purpose of de- 
notiug their origin, is known to last even to the fourth genera- 

tioii.se 

(12.) We have heard it stated that three members of the 
family of the Lepidi have been born, though not in an unin- 
terrupted succession, with one of the eyes covered with a 
membrane.®^ We observe, too, that some children strongly re- 
semble their gi'andfather, and that of twins one child is like the 
lather, while the other resembles the mother ; and have known 
cases where a child that was bom a year after another, re- 
sembled him as exactly as though they had been twins. Some 
women have ehiidren Mke themselves, some like their husband, 
while others again bear children who resemble neither the 
one nor the other. In some cases the female children resemble 
the father, and the males the mother. The case of ISTicseus, 
the celebrated wrestler of Byzantium, is a well-known and wi-- 

Sfost of these statements appear to be taken from Aristotle, Hist. 

Anim.— B. 

Til ere has been mncb discussion respecting the meaning of this pas- 
sage and the fact to which it refers. Aristotle, Hist. Anim., savs, that 
Biurks made on the arm are transmitted for tiiree generations ; ana Pliny, 
in B. xsii. c. 2, informs ns, that the Baci and the Sarmat® *‘make 
written marks upon their bodies.’’ The same custom prevails among the 
lower orders, sailors especially, in our own times. We may also remark 
the analogy which it bears to*the practice of tattooing, so general among 
the Polynesian and other barbarous nations.— B. 

The reader nmy be amused by a perusal of the collection of wonder- 
ful cases of this kind, which has been made by Balechamps ; see Lemaire, 
Tol iii. p, 65, note 4. — B, 
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doubted instance. His mother Tras the produce of an act of 
adultery, committed with a male of ^Ethiopia ; and although 
she herself differed in no way ffom the ordinary complexion 
of other females, he was born with all the swarthy com- 
plexion of his JEthiopian grandfather.®® 

These strong features of resemblance proceed, no doubt, from 
the imagination of the parents, over which we may reasonably 
belieTe that many casual circumstances hare a very powerful 
influence ; such, for instance, as the action of the eyes, the 
ears, or the memory, or impressions received at the moment of 
conception. A thought®® even, momentarily passing through 
the mind of either of the parents, may be supposed to produce 
a resemblance to one of them separately, or else to the two 
combined. Hence it is that the varieties are much more nu- 
merous in the appearance of man than in that of other ani- 
mals ; seeing that, in the former, the rapidity of the ideas, the 
quickness of the perception, and the varied powers of the in- 
tellect, tend to impress upon the features peculiar and diversified 
marks ; -while in the case of the other animals, the mind is 
immovahle, and just the same in each and all individuals of 
the same species.®® A man named Artemon, one of the common 
people,®^ boro so strong a resemblance to Antiochus, the king 
of Syria, that his queen Laodice, after her husband Antiochus 
was slain, acted the farce of getting this man®® to recommend 

^ Aristotle, in his History of Animals, relates a similar, but not the 
same, story ; lie says that it occurred in Sicily, though he afterwai'ds speaks 
of it as haTing happened in Elis. It is conjectured by Ajasson, that tlje 
indh'idual might have been bom in Sicily, and have exhibited himself in 
Elis, as a vrestler. If we are really to believe that his complexion was 
that of an -^Ethiopian, it is much more probable that his mother may have 
had connection with a negro. — JB. 

Few readers will fail here to recall to mind the story about the clock, 
in the opening chapter of “Tristram Shandy.’’ 

Dalechamps refers us to a remark of the same kind in Cicero, Tusc. 
Quegst. B. i c. 80 ; but Ajasson remarks, that the resemblance mentioned 
by Cicero refers to the mind and manners, not to the body ; Lemairo, 
toL iii. p. 67.— B. 

Aulus Gellius says, that he was one of the royal family. 

This man resembled Antiochus III,, surnamed the Great, to such a 
degree, that when that monarch had been slain in a tumult by his people, 
his wife, Laodice, daughter of Mithridates Y., King of Pontus, puc 
Artemon into a bed, petending that he was the king, but dangerously ill 
Idany persons were admitted to see him; and all believed that they were 
listening to the words of their king, when he recommended to them Laodice 
and her children. 
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Ber as the successor to the erown. Tibins^ a member o'f ' the 
plebeian order, ^ and Publiciiis as well, a freedman who, .had 
fbmierly been a slave, so strongly resembled Pompeins, Magnus 
in appearance as to be scarcely distingii.ishable fi*oin Mm ; they 
both had that ingenuons countenance®'^ of his, and that fine 
„ forehead,®' which so strongly bespoke his noble 'descent. It 
was a similar degree ^ of .resemblance to this, that caused the 
siimame of Ms cook, Menogenes, to be given to the father 
of Pompeius Magnus, he having already obtained that of 
Strabo, on account of the east in his eye,® a defect which he 
had ^contracted through imitating a similar one in Ms slave. 
Scipio, too, had the name of Serapion given, him, after the vile' 
slave of a pig-jobber : and after Mm, another Scipio of the 
same family was sun] am ed Saivitto, after a mime®' of that 
name. In the same way, too, Spinther and Pamphilns, who 
were respectively actors of only second and- third .rate parts, 
gave tlneir names to Lentulus and .Metellus, who were at that 
time eoih'agiK'^ in the corisuiship; so that, by a very curious 
but disagrtpable coincidence, the likenesses of the two consuls 
'ivere to k seen at the same moment on the stage. 

^ On the other hand again, L. Planciis, the orator, bestowed 
his huniame on the actor Ilubrius: the player, Burbuleius, 
again, gave his name to the elder Curio, and the player, Meno- 
genes, to Messala, the censor.®^ There was a certain fisher- 
man, too, a native of Sicily, who bore a strong resemblance to 
the proconsul, Sura, not only in Ms features, but in the mode even 

w This circumstance is related bv Talerins Masimus, but he speaks of 
\ ibms as being “ ingenu® stirpis,’’ *“ of good family.'*— B. 

xiardouin expands the words probum/' into “liberale, vemis- 
tum, gratnm, venerandum, probandum,” B. xxxvii. c. 6.— B. 

. .^ee.B, xxxTii. c. 6. 

„ hatin word “strabo," means '^squinting,” or “baving a cast*' or 

“ defect in the e 3 xV' ■. . ' ■' ' 

The word “ mimiis" was applied by the Bomans to a species of dra- 
maac performance, as well^ as to the persons who acted in them. Tlie 
iioman mimes were imitations of trivial and sometimes indecent occur- 
r«mees in life, and scarcely differed from comedy, except in consisting more 
and mimicry than of spoken dialogue. Sylla was very fond 
or these performances, and they had more charms for the Roman populace 
than- tae regular drama. As to the mime Saivitto, here mentioned, see 
B. xxxY. c. 2. # ' ' " 

Hi IS anecdote, and the one respecting Spinther and Pamphilns, are 

m.entioiied also by Val, Alajiinus, B. ix, :C. 24.—B, 
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of* Opening Ms moutli, and tlie spasmodic contraction of his 
tongue, and Ms hurried and indistinct utterance when speaking. 
Cassius Severus,^® the celebrated orator, had it thrown in his 
teeth how strongly he resembled Armentarius, the gladiator.^^ 
Toranius, a slave-dealer, sold to Antony, while he was one of 
the Triumvirs, two boys of remarkable beauty, as being twins, 
so strong was their resemblance j whereas, in reality, one of them 
was horn in Asia, and the other beyond the Alps. The fraud, 
however, having been soon afterwards discovered through the 
difference in the lanpage of the yonths, Antony, who was 
greatly exasperated, violently upbraided the dealer, and, among 
other things, complained that he had fixed the price at so high 
a sum as two hundred thousand sesterces/^ The crafty slave- 
merchant, however, made answer that that was the very reason 
for his having set so high a price upon them ; for, as he said, 
there would have been nothing particularly striking in the re^ 
semblance of the boys, if they had been born of the same mo- 
ther, whereas, children found to be so exactly like each other, 
though natives of different countries, ought to be deemed 
above all price ; an answer which produced such a reasonable 
feeling of surprise and admiration in tbe mind of the pro- 
scriher,'^® that he who was but just before frantic under the 
injury he had received, was led to set a higher value on no 
part whatever of all the property in his possession. 

cmip. 11. (13.) — ^WHAT MEN AEE SUITED POE UENEEATION. 

INSTANCES OP VEKY NUMEEOUS OFPSPEINO. 

There exists a Mnd of peculiar antipathy between the bodies 

A celebrated orator and satirical is^ritcr of tbe time of Augustus and 
Tiberius. He is mentioned in tbe Index of authors at tbe-end of B. xxxvi,, 
where he is called Longulanus, as being a native of Longula, a town of 
Latium. It was even thrown in his teeth, that he was the offspring of 
adultery, and that this low-horn person was his father. 

Mirmillonis.’" Many of the editions make this word to be a proper 
name, and Armentarius^’ to signify the calling of the person described, 
as being a herdsman. The “ Mirmillones” were a peculiar class of gladi- 
ators, said to have been so called from their having the image of a*" fish, 
called ^‘mormyr,” on their helmets. 

72 We assume the sestertium to be equivalent to somewhat more than 
eight pounds sterling; this sum will he about £1600.— B. 

7S i*Proscripter animus/' According to Hardouin, this means » delight- 
jo. prosenption,” alluding to the well-known proscriptions of the; 
triumvirate, in which Antony acted so conspicuous a part.— B, 
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of' certain persons, wHch, though barren with respect to 
each other, are not so when united to others;"^ such, for in- 
Btance, was the case with Augustas and- Lma.*^® ■ Certain in- 
didduais, again, both men and -women, produce only females, 
others males ; and, still more frequently, children of the two 
sexes alternately ; the mother of the Gracchi, for instance, 
who had twelTe children, and Agrippina, the mother of Ger- 
manieus, who had nine. Some wmmen, again, are barren in 
their youth, while to others it is given to bring forth once only 
during their lives. Some women never go to their Mi time, 
or if, by dint of great care and the aid of medicine, they do 
give birth to a living child, it is mostly a girl. Among other 
instances of rare occurrence, is the case, of .Augustus, . now 
deified, who, in the year in which he departed this life, wit- 
nessed the birth of M. Silaiius,"® the grandson of his grand- 
daughter : having obtained the government of Asia, after 
his consulship, he was poisoned by Sero, on his accession to the 
thron.e. 

Cl. Metellus Macedonicus,’^' leading six children, left eleven 
grandsons also, with daughters-in-hw and sons-in-Iaw,^® 
twenty-seven individuals in all, who addressed him by the 
name and title of father. In the records of the times of the 
Emperor Augustus, now deified, we find it stated that, in his 
twelfth consulship, Lucius Syila being his colleague, on the 

Xliis opinion is maintamed by Hippocrates, and by Aristotle, Hist. 
Anim, B. m. c, 8, and is referred to by Lucretius, B. iv. c. 1242, et 
mq, — ^B., 

The case of Lida and that of Agrippina, referred to by Pliny, are 
mentioned by Suetonius, in the Life of Augustus, e. 63 ; and that of Ca- 
iig'iik, C..7.L.B. 

M. Junius Silanus, consul under Claudius, a.i>. 46, with Valerius 
Asiaticus. He was poisoned by order of the younger Agrippina, that he 
might not stand in the way of Nero. 

He is first mentioned* in b.c. 16B, when he was serving in the army 
of ^Emilias Paalus, in Macedonia, and was sent to Borne with two other 
envoys to announce the defeat of Perseus. He united with the aristoci-aey 
in opposing the measures of the Cracchi ; and the speech which he delivered 
against Tiberius Gracchus, is spoken of by Cicero in high terms, as replete 
with true eloquence. 

He left four sons and two daughters; some writers say three. The 
ten individuals, over and above his children and ggindcbildren, may have 
consisted of the wives and husbands of his sons and daughters tJtm living, 
as also of others who had died in his lifetime. 
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third day before the ides of April/® G. CrispinES Hilanis, a 
maa of a respectable family of the plebeian order, living at 
FfBsnl©/® came to the Capitol, to offer sacrifice, attended by 
eight children (of whom two were daughters), twenty-eight 
grandsons, nineteen great-grandsons, and eight granddaughters 
who all followed him in a lengthened train. ^ 

CHAP. 12, (14.)-— AT WHAT AUE UEITEEATIOH CEASES, 
"^^omen cease to hear children at their fiftieth year, and 
with the greater part of them, the monthly discharge ceies at 
the age of forty. But with respect to the male sex, it is a 
well-known fact, that Xing Masinissa, when he was past his 
eighty-sixth year, had a son born to him, whom he named 
iletimanus,®^ and that Cato the Censor, after he had completed 
his eightieth year, had a son by the daughter of his Sient, 
Sc^oniiis : a circumstance from which, while the descendants 
of his other sons were surnamed Liciniani, those of this son 
were called Saloniani, of whom Cato of IJtica was one.®^ It is 
equally ^ well known, too, that L. Yolusius Saturninus,®® who 
lately died while prefect of the city, had a son when he was 
past his seventy-second year,®^ by Cornelia, a member of the 
family of the Scipios, Yolusius Satumiuus, who was afterwards 
consul. Among the lower classes of the people, we not un- 
commonly meet with men who become the fathers of children 
after the age of seventy-five. 

Chap. 13. (15.) eemaekable ciecumstakces comected with 

THE MEKSTEUAL BISCHAEGE. 

‘ Amofig the whole range of animated beings, the human fe- 

81 f c. 8. 

This fact IS mentioned by Yalerius Maximus, B. viii. e 13 

IS some yamtion in the spelling of the name of the son of Masinissa - 
Sohnus calls him MathnraannnsT— B. ' > 

Hardouin giTM a detailed account of the children of Cato, hv which 
It appears that the Licmian branch descended from the issue hr 4 wffr 
Licinia, and the Moniani, of whom Cato of Ctica was one from Hslfn 
Salomanns, by his sewnd wife, Salonia.— B “ 

Saturninns is again mentioned in the 49th Chanter as a re 
markable instance of longevity ; also by Tacitus, B. xiii. c. 30.-B 
* 1 , to sixty-second, adopted by Sillio- a. 
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male is the only one that ha.s the monthly discharge,®® and ia 
whose womb are found what we term moles.” These moles 
consist of a shapeless mass of flesh, deToid of all life, and ca- 
pable of resisting e4the.r the edge or the point of the k.nife,;' 
they are movable in the body, .and obstruct ' the menstrual 
' discharge ; sometimes, too, they are productive of fatal conse- 
qucnces to the woman, in the same, manner .as a real foetus; 
while, at other times, they remain in the body until old age ; 
in some cases, again, they are discharged, in consequence of an 
increased action of the howels.®® Something of a very similar 
nature is produced in the body of the male, which, is called a 
'^schirrusf'’’^ this was the' case with Oppius'Capito, a man of 
prmtorian rank. 

It would indeed be a diileult matter to And anything which 
is productive of more marvellous effects than the menstrual 
discharge.^® On the a..pproach of a woman in this state, 
must will become sour, seeds which are touched by h.er 
become sterile, grafts wither away, garden plants are parched 
up, and the frait will fall from the tree beneath which she 
sits. Her very look, even, will dim the brightness of mirrors, 
blunt the edge of steel, and take away the polish from ivory. 
A swarm of bees, if looked upon by her, will die immediately ; 

Some of the simije are subject to a periodical discharge, analogous 
to that of the human female ; but, according to Cuvier, it is in smaller 
quantity, md not at stated periods. The females of various other animals, 
%rlien in a state to receive the male, have a discharge from the same parts’ 
hut totally different in its properties, and the mode in which it makes its 
appearance. Virgil, Geor. B. Hi. I. 280, ei neq., refers to this subject.— B. 

Pliny makes some further remarks on these substances iu a subsequent 
place, see E. x. c. 84 ; where he says they are produced without the iiiter- 
coui'se of the male ; this point has “been much discussed, and is perhaps 
scarcely yet decided. — B. 

There is no actual resemblance between moles and schirri ; they are 
produced by different causes, and exist in different parts of the body. Moles 
are always formed in the womb, and probably have some connection with 
the generative functions ; while schirri are morbid indurations, which make 
their appearance in various parts of the body. Hippocrates gives some 
account of moles, in his work on the Diseases of Women. They are al^ 
noticed, by Ari'Stotle.—-B, . . 

All the poisonous and noxious effects which were attributed by the 
ancients to the menstrual discharge, are without the slightest foundation. 
Tlie opinions entertained on this point by the -Jewsj»may be collected from 
Leviticus, e. xv, ver. 19, et seg. Pliny enlarges upomthis subject in a sub- 
sequent place. See B, xxviii, c. 23. — B. 
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brass and iron will instantly become rusty, and emit an offensive 
odour ; while dogs wMcli may have tasted of the matter so dis- 
charged are seized with madness, and their bite is venomous 
and incurable. 

In addition to this, the bitumen which is found at certain 
periods of the year, floating on the lake of Judsea, loiown as 
Asphaltites, a substance which is peculiarly tenacious, and 
adheres to everything that it touches, can only be divided into 
separate pieces by means of a thread which has been dipped 
in this virulent matter.®*^ It is said that the ant, even an 
insect so extremely minute, is sensible of its presence, and 
rejects the grains which it has been carrying, and wiU not re- 
turn to them again.^® 

This discharge, which is productive of such great and sin- 
gular effects, occurs in women every thirty days, and in a 
greater degree every three months.®^ In some individuals 
it occm's oftener than once a month, and in others, again, 
it never takes place. Women of this nature, however, are not 
capable of bearing children, because it is of this substance that 
the infant is formed.®* The seed of the male, acting as a sort 
of leaven, causes it to unite and assume a form, and in due 
time it acquires life, and assumes a bodily shape. The conse- 
quence is, that if the flow continues during pregnancy, the 
child will be weak, or else will not live ; or if it does, it will 
be full of gross humours, Kigidius says. 

(16.) The same author is also of opinion, that the milk of a 
woman who is giving suck will not become impure, if she should 
happen to become pregnant again by the same man.®® 

93 Both Josephtis, Bell. Jud. B. iv. c. 9, and Tacitus, Hist. B. v. c. 6, 
an account of this supposed action of this fluid on the bitumen of 
Lake Asphaltites ; the statement is no doubt entirely unfounded, hut it is a 
curious instance of popular credulity. — B. 

3^ There are still somewhat similar superstitions in existence, even in 
this country among others; it is hot uncommonly believed that meat will 
not take salt from the hands of a female during the discharge of the 
catamenia. 

This statement is without foundation.— B. 

33 The fact is true, that females in whom the menstrual discharge does 
not take place, are seldom, if ever, capable of conception ; but it does not 
depend on the cause here assigned. See the remarks of Cuvier, Lemaire, 
voL m, p. 82, and AJasson, vol. vi. p. 173.— B. 

^ Tliny clearly alludes to an opinion expressed by Galen, in which he says, 
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CHAE. 14.— THE IHEOBY OE GEJJfEEAHOE-. 

^ Conception is generally said to take place the most readily, , 
either at the begiiming.or the end of the menstrual discharge?®' 
It is said, too, that it is a certain sign of fecundity in a wom,an, 

. when her salira becomes impregnated with any niedicaiiie.iit 
W'hich has been rubbed upon her eye-lids.®® 

CHAIP. Id.— SOME ACCOXFOT OF THE FEETH, AHB SOME FACTS C05r- 
C,EE,]S1X0 1EFA2JTS. 

It is a matter beyond doubt, that in young children the 
front teeth are produced at the serenth month, and, nearly al- 
ways, those ill the upper jaw the first. These are shed in the 
seventh 3'ear, and a.re then replaced by others.®’ Some infants 
are even horn with teeth such was the case with Manius 
Curias, who, from this circumstance, received the name of 
Dentatus ; and also with Cn. Papirius Garbo, both of them dis-. 
tinguished men. When this phenomenon happened in the case 
of a female, it was looked upon in the time of the kings as an 
omen of some inauspicious event At the birth of Yaieiia, 
under such circumstances as these, it was the answer of the 

“that if women -while filing sack, have sexual interconrse, the milk 
becomes tainted.” Hardouin remarks, that Pliny shows considerable caution 
here in bringing forward Nigidius as the propounder of these opinions, the 
truth of which he himself seems to have doubted. 

95 It is generally admitted, that the female is more disposed to conceive 
just after the cessation of each j^Kjriodical discharge. ATe are informed by 
the French historians, that their king, Henry II., and his wife Catharine, 
having been childless eleven years, made a successful experiment of this 
description, by the advice of the physician Pernel ; see Lemaire, vol, iii. 
p,'83. — B, . 

This is one of the many idle tales referred to by Pliny, entirely with- 
out foundation. '—B. ' 

This account is correct, to the extent that the first teeth that appear 
are the two central incisors of the upper jaw ; the next jire the two lower 
contrjil incisors, then the upper lateral incisors, the lower lateral incisors, 
and the upper and lower canines. The molars follow a diilerent order, tlie 
lower ones appearing before the upper. — B. 

Hardouin mentions a number of authors who relate cases of this 
nature. It is said to have taken place with our king Kichard III, See 
Shakespeare, Kichard III., Act i Scene 4. An individual of very difiereiit 
character and fortune, Louis XIV., is said to have been born with two teeth 
in the upper jaw. — B, 
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soothsayers, that any dty to which she might happen to be 
carried, would be destroyed ; she was sent to Suessa Pometia ' 
at that time a Teiy flourishing place, but the prediction was 
ultimately verified by its destruction. Some female children 
are born with the sexual organs closed,^ a thing of verj' unfa- 
vourable omen ; of which Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi 
is an instance. Some persons are born with a continuous bone 
in the mouth, in place of teeth ; this was the case with the 
upper jaw of the son of Prusias, the king of Bithynia.^ 

The teeth are the only parts of the body which rekst the 
Mtion of fire, and ai-enot consumed along with the rest of it ^ 
Still, however, though they are able thus to resist flame thev 

become coiToded by a morbid state of the saliva. The teeth are 

whitened by certain medicinal agents.^ They arc worn down 
by use, and fail in some persons long before any other part of 
the body They are necessary, not only for the mastication of 
the food, but for many other purposes as w^ell. It is the office 

of the front teeth to regulate the voice and the speech ; bv a 

certain arrangement, they receive, as if in concert, the str4e 
communicated by the tongue, while by their structure in such 
regular order, and their size, they cut short, moderate, or soften 

* A town of Latiam- we learn fromliiT, B. i. c. 53, that it W'as can 
Weria Kffi. Snperbus, but he makes no mention S'f 

if ‘‘u-ff Cornelia sunived a lar-^e 

lamii} of child^n, all of whom were carried off early in life* of these tL 
two celebrated Gracchi, Tiberius and Cains, mot with violent deaths Tlie 
mT referred to, probably consisted in an imperforated hymen a 

““f''‘= 9 uently exists, and requires a surgical 

^ This circumstance is mentioned by YalMavimu^ Hina -r 

learn from 1-lutareh, that the samewi the c“ %ith P^tuT kinJ!? 
Bpirus: Euryphseus also, the Cyrenian, and Eurj^Somur the H f- 

UcT^th f SircimatioT’^' 
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the utterance of the words. When they are lost, the articula- 
tion becomes altogether confused and indistinct.®' , 

In addition to this, it is generally supposed that we may • 

form prognostics from the teeth. The number of teeth allotted. ' 

to all men, with the exception of the nation of the Turduli/ is t 

thirh^-two; those persons who hare a greater, number, are ; 
thought to be destined to be long-liTed.' Women harre fewer ' .1; 

teeth than men. ^ Thosefemales who feppen. to ha¥e two canine 
teeth on the right side of the upper jaw, hare promise of being . 
the favourites of fortune, as was the case with Agrippina,® 
the mother of Bomitius Is^ero : when they are on the left side, 
it is just the contrary. It is the custom of- most nations not 
to hum the bodies of children who die before' -they have cut' ■ 

their teeth. We shall have more to. say on 'thi's subject when 
we give an account of the different parts of the, body,’® - 
lYe find it stated that Zoroaster was the ..only, human being 
who ever laughed on the same day on which he- was born. Wo 
hear, too, that his brain pulsated so strongly that it. repelled 
tlic hand when laid upon it, a presage of his future' wisdom. 

cmr, ,16. — ExAmmES OF uOTsuAL. SIZE, 

It is a welhknown fact, that, at the age of three years, the . 
body of each person is half the height that it will ever . attain. : d 

Taking it all in all, it is observed that in. the huin.an race, the ^ - /"fi 

stature is almost daily becoming less and less, and that sons "■■I 

are rarely taller than their parents, the fertility of the seed ■ , • 

^ ® We find ill Haller, El Ehys. B. ix. c. 2, 4, 8, and in other physiolo- ' ^ 

gists, a miimte account of the effects produced by the teeth in the articii- 
lation of the jarious letters which compose the alphabet— B. 

7 See B.^iii. c, 3, and B. i?, c, 35 . He does not say how many teeth ' 

the Tardnli Batura!!? had, but no doubt he is mistaken, 

^ Pliny repeats this statement in B. li. c. 63, and extends it to the ^ ' 

females of the sheep, goat, and hog. In the natural condition of the mouth, f 

the number of the teeth is the same in both sexes; but, according to the , ,1 

observations of Cuvier, what are called the wisdom** teeth, though oc- f 

casioiially dedcient in both sexes, are most fr^uently so in the female.— B. 

® He seems to allude to the younger Agrippina, the mother of the em- 
peror Domitiiis Hero ; neither her life, her character, nor her ultimate 
fate seem, however, to have entitled her to be called a favourite of Fortune. 

Her mother, the first Agrippina, graiid-dau<|!iter of Augustus, appears, on 
the other Imad, to have been a woman of virtuous cb^acter, and spotless 
chastity, without a vice, with the exception, perhap, of ambition, 

SeeB.x.c. 10. 
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being dried np by the heat of that conflagratioii to which the 
ivorid is fast approaching.^^ A mountain of the island of 
Crete haring been burst asunder by the action of an earthquake, 
a body was found there standing upright, forty-six cubits in 
height by some persons it is supposed to have been that 
of Orion while others again are of opinion that it was that 
of Otus,^* It is generally believed, from what is stated in 
ancient records, that the body of Orestes, which was disin- 
terred by command of an oracle, was seven cubits in height.^® 
It is now nearly one thousand years ago, that that divine poet 
Homer was unceasingly complaining, that men were of less 
stature in his day than they had formerly been.^® Our Annals 

It was one of the tenets of the Stoics, that the world was to be alter- 
nately desti'oyed hy water and by fire. The former element having laid it 
waste on the occasion of the flood of Dcncalion, the next great catastrophe, 
according to them, is to be produced by Are. Pliny has previously alluded 
to this opinion, B. ii. c. IIO.—B. 

Cuvier remarks, that in the alluvial tracts throughout Europe, Si- 
beria, and America, and probably also in other parts of the world, hones 
have been found, which have belonged to very large animals, such as 
elephants, mastodons, and whales; and when discovered, the common 
people, and sometimes even anatomists, have mistaken them for the bones 
of giants. He especially mentions the case of the bones of an elephant, 
found near Lucerne, in the sixteenth century, and supposed hy Plater to 
have belonged to a man seventeen feet in height. Cuvier conceives that 
no man in modem times has exceeded the height of seven feet, and even 
these cases are extremely rare ; for further information he refers to his 
lle>cherehes sur ks Ommens Fossiles, Some of the best authenticated facts 
of unusually tall men are in Buffon, Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 276, and vol. hi. 
p. 427. — B. The skeleton of O’Brien, in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, in London, is about seven feet and a half in height. 

The story of the birth of Orion is beauti hilly told by Ovid, Fasti, 
B. v^ 1. 493. et seq. He was often represented by the poets as of gigantic 
stature, and after his death was fabled to have been placed among the 
stars, where he appears as a giant. It is not improbable that, like the 
Cyclopes, Hercules, and Atlas, he may have been one of the earliest bene- 
factors of mankind, and an assiduous improver of their condition ; whence 
the story of his gigantic size. 

1^ A gigantic son of Poseidon or Neptune, and Iphimedeia, one of the 
Aloeidas. 

13 We have an account of this supposed discovery of the body of Orestes 
in Herodotus, B. i. c. 68, and a reference to it, with some pertinent re- 
marks, in Aulus Gellius, B. iii. c. lO.—B. 

13 Y. L 306, 4, B, xii. L 449 : this opinion of Homer was adopted 
by many of the Latin poets ; for example, hy Yirgil, B. xii. 1. 900 ; by Ju- 
venal, Sat. XV. L 69, 70 ; and hy Horace, Od. B.^iii. 0. 6, suh piem! 
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do not inform ES wiiat was the height of ]!^8evius Pollio but 
we learn from them that he nearly lost his life from the rush 
of the people to see Mm, and that he was looked upon as a 
prodig}L The taEest man that has been seen in our times, wms 
one Gabharas^® by name, who was brought from Arabia by 
the Emperor Claudius ; his height was nine feet and as many 
inches.^® In the reign of Augustus, there were two persons, 
Posio and Secundilla by name, who were half a foot taller 
than him ; their bodies have been preserved as objects of curi- 
osity in the museum of the Sallustian family.®® 

In the reign of the same emperor, there was a man also, 
remarkable for Ms extremely diminutive stature, being only 
two feet and a palm in height ; his name was Conopas, and he 
w^as a great pet with Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus. 
There w^as a female also, of the same size, Andromeda by name, 
a freed- woman of J uiia Augusta. We learn from Yarro, that 
Manius Maximus and M. Tullius, members of our equestrian 
order, were only two cubits in height; and I have myself 
seen them, preserved in their coffins.®^ It is far from an un- 
known fact, that children are occasionally born a foot and a 
half in height, and sometimes a little more ; such children, 
however, have finished their span of existence by the time they 
are three years old.®® 

Columella speaks of Cicero as mentioning this Pollio, and stating that 
he was a foot taller than any one else. It is most prohablv in Cicero’s lost 
book, “ De Adrairandis,” that this mention was made of him. 

Hardonin supposes that this was not an individual name, but a term 
derived from the Hebrew, descriptive of his remarkable size.-— B. He 
supposes also that not improbably this was the same individual that is men- 
tioned by Tacitus, Annals, B. xii. c, 12, as Acharus, akingof tbe Arabians. 

Ac(3ording to our estimate of the Homan measures, this would corre- 
spond to about nine feet four and a half inches of our standard.— B. 

‘‘ Conditorio Salliistianorura.^’ The more general meaning attributed 
to the word eonditorium,’^ is ‘Horab” or burial-place. We learn from 
other sources that the famous gardens of Sallust” belonged to the em- 
peror Augustus, and it is not improbable that there was a museum there of 

curiosities, in which these remarkable skeletons were kept. 

'' Loculis.” It is not quite clear whether this word has the meanino* 
here of chest or coffin, or of a niche or cavity made in the wall of the 
tomb. 

A^^iong the objects of curiosity which were exhibited by Augustus to 
the Homan people, as related by Suetonius, c. 43, was a dwarf named 
iiucius, who IS there described ; but he would appear to be a different per- 
son from any of those here mentioned.— B. 

■ „ ■■ #■'■■■ 
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CHAP. 1 7- — ^CHIDBEEir EEMAEKABLE BOB THEIE PEECOCITY. 

We find it stated by tbe historians, that the son of Enthy- 
menes of Balamishad grown to be three cubits in height, at 
the age of three years ; that he was slow of gait and dull of 
comprehension ; that at that age he had attained puberty even, 
and Ms voice had become strong, like that of a man. We 
hear, also, that he died suddenly of convulsions of the Hmhs, 
at the completion of his third year.^^ I myself, not Yery long 
ago, was witness to exactly similar appearances, with the ex- 
ception of the state of puberty, in a son of Cornelius Tacitus, 
a member of the equestrian order, and procurator of Belgic 
O-aul."® The Greeks call such children as these, ^Ezrpa^Y'sKoi; 
we have no name for them in Latin. 

(17.) It has been observed, that the height of a man from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, is equal to the 
distance betw^een the tips of the middle fingers of the two hands 
when extended in a straight line ; the right side of the body, 
too, is generally stronger than the left ; though in some, the 
strength of the two sides is equal ; while in others again, the 
left side is the strongest. This, however, is never found to be 
the case in women.-® 


CHAP. 18 . — SOME EEMAK3LABLE PEOPEETIES OF THE BODY. 

Males are heavier than females, and the bodies of all ani- 
mals are heavier when they are dead than when alive ; they 
also weigh more when asleep than when awake. The dead 
bodies of men fioat upon the back, those of women with the 

Seneca also raentiors him in his Consolation to Marcia, c. 23 . 

Theprocuratorof a province was an officer appointed hytheCoesar to 
perfonn the duties dischirged by the (quaestor in the other pro\inces. 

We have an ingenious dissertation by Ajasson, the object of which is 
to show, that the Tacitus here referred to, is not the historian, but his 
father, and consequently, that the hoy prematurely horn must have been 
the historian’s brother, not his son.— B. 

^ It is not clear whether Pliny intended to apply all these three obser- 
vations to the female, or only the last of them j it appears, however, that 
the remark is, in eilher case, without foundation,— B. He appears to in- 
tend that his observations should apply more especially to the strength of 
the arm. 
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face domiwards; as .if, even after deatli, nature were desirous 
of sparing their modesty. 

,(18.), We find it stated, that there are some .men whose 
hones are solid, and deToid of marrow, and tiiat one m.ark of 
such persons is the fact that they are never thirsty, and emit 
no perspiration. At the same time, we know that by the ex- 
ercise of a resolute determination, any one may re.sist the 
feeling of thirst ; a fact which was especially exemplified in the 
ease of Jiilins Yiator, a Eoman of equestrian rank, but by birth 
one of the Yocontii, a nation on terms of ailianee with us. 
Having, in his youth, been attacked by dropsy, and forbidden 
the use of liquids by bis physicians,-® use with him became a 
second nature, and so, in his old age, he never took any drink 
at all. Other persons also, have, by the exercise of a strong 
determination, laid similar restraints upon themselves. 

(19.) It is said that Crassus, the grandfather of Crassus, who 
%vas slain by the Parthians, ivas never known to laugh ; from 
which circumstance he obtained the name of Agelastus.'^ There 
are other persons again, who have never been seen to weep. 
Socrates, who was so famous for his wisdom, always appeared 
%?ith the same countenance, and was never known to appear 
either more gay or more sad than ordinary. This even tenor 
of the mind, however, sometimes degenerates into a sort of 
harshness, and a rigorous and inflexible sternness of nature, 
entirely effacing all the human affections. The Greeks, among 
wdiom there have been many persons of this description, are in 

This is incorrect ; the human body, after death, does not float until 
decomposition has commenced, when it becomes more or less buoyant, in 
consequence of the formation of gases, ’v\-bich partially^ distend the cavities ; 
but we do net observe any difference in the two sexes in this respect. — B. 

This statement is altogether incorrect. — B. 

29 The total abstinence from liquids in dropsy, was a point much insisted 
upon by medical practitioners, even in modern times ; but it is now gene- 
rally conceived to have been derived from a false theory, and not to be 
essential to the cure of the disease, while it imposes upon the patient a most 
severe privation. A moderate use of fluids is even favourable to the ope- 
ration of the remedies that are employed in this disease. — B, 

From the Greek aysXatrroQj ^tone who does not laugh. Cicero re- 
fers to this peculiarity in the character of Crassus, in his treatise Be Fini- 
bus, B. V. c, 92 ; ami in the Tusc. Quest. B. iii. e. 3, he informs us, on the 
authority of Iiucilius, that Crassus never laughed but oice in his life.— B. 
And them, on seeing a donkey eating thistles ; upon which he exclaimed, 

Similem habmt kbia iactucam,” “ Like lips, like lettuce.” 
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the habit of cahiug them A ' very remarkable 

thing, too, is the fact, that among these persons are to be foimd 
some of the greatest masters of philosophy. Biogenes the 
Cynic, for instance, Pyrrho, Heraclitus, and Timon, -which last 
allowed himself to be so entirely carried away by this spirit, 
as to become a hater of all mankind. Less important pecu- 
liarities of nature, again, are to be obserxed in many persons ; 
Antonia,®' for instance, tbe wife of Brusus, was never known 
to expectorate ; and Pomponins, tbe poet, a man of consular 
rank, was never troubled with eructation. Those rare instances 
of men,®® whose bones are naturally solid and without marrow, 
are knoTO to us as men ^^of horn.”®^ 

CHAP. 19. (20.) — ^INSTAXCES OF EXTBAOEBJOTAET 

Tarro, speaking of persons remarkable for their strength, 
gives us an account of Tributanus, a celebrated gladiator, 
and skilled in the use of the Samnite®® arms ;®^ he was a 
man of meagre person, but possessed of extraordinary strength. 
Yarro makes mention of his son also, who served in the 
army of Pompeius Magnus. He says, that in all parts of his 
body, even in the arms and hands, there was a network of 
sinews,®" extending across and across. The latter of these men, 
having been challenged by an enemy, with a single finger of 
the right band, and that unarmed,®^ vanquished him, and then 

3^ “ Without passion equivalent to our English word ‘ ‘ apathetical.”-— B. 

3- The daughter of M. Antony by Octavia. She was the mother of Ger- 
manicus Csesar, and tbe grandmotner of the emperor Caligula, whom she 
lived to see on the throne, and who is supposed to have hastened her death. 
She was celebrated for her beauty and chastity— a rare virtue in those 
days. 

33 Pliny, B. xxxi. c. 45, says, that this state of the bones is found in 
fishermen, from their being exposed to the action of the sea and salt w^ater ; 
but both the fact and the supposed cause are without foundation. — B. 

3^ “Cornei.” 

35 It would appear that the Samnites were not only one of the most 
warlike people, with whom the Eomans had to contest in the infancy of their 
state, but that they were particularly celebrated as gladiators. — B. 

36 The gladiators, called Sanmites, were armed with the peculiar “ scu- 
tum,” or oblong shield, used by the Samnites, a greave on the left leg, a 
sponger on the breast, and a helmet with a crest. 

3’’^ "The term “nervus” was generally applied hy the ancients to the 
sinews or tendonsjf they had a very indistinct knowledge of what are pro- 
perly called the ** nerves,” — B* 

Piiitianus suggests another reading .here, which would appear to be 
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seized and dragged Mm to the eamp. Tiimiiis TalenSj wlio 
seiTed as a centurion in. the pr^torian guard of Aiignstns, was 
in, the habit of holding up waggons laden trith casks,, until 
the}" were enipitied ; and of stopping a ■■carriage with one hand, 
and holding it hack, against dl the eiforts of the horses to 
drag it forward. He performed other wmnderful feats also, an 
account of which may still be seen inscribed on his monument. 
Varro, also, gives the follow'ing statemeBt : Jusiiis, wiio 
used to be called the * bumpkin Hercules./ was in the habit 
of carrying his own mule; while Srdvius was .' able to mount 
a ladder, with a weight of two hundred pounds attached to his 
feet, the same to his hands, and two hundred pounds on each 
shoulder/* I myself once saw,-— a most marvellous display of 
strength, — a man of the name of Athanatus walk across the 
stagey wearing a leaden breast-plate of five hundred pounds 
wa^ight, wiiile shod with buskin.s of the same weight. 'Whcfn 
3Iiio, the wTestle,r, had once taken his stand, there was not a 
person wdio could move him from, his position; .and ivhen he 
grasped an apple in his hand, no one could so much as open 
one of his fingers. 

CHAP, 20. — INSTANCES OF BEMABKABLE AGILITY. 

It wa.s considered a very great thing for Philippides.. to nin 
one thousand one hundred and sixty stadia, the distance between 
Athens and Lacedsemon, in two days, until Amyslis, the Lace- 
daemonian courier, and Phiioiiides,^^' the courier of Alexander 
the Great, ran from Sicyon to Elis in one day, a distance of thir- 
teen hundred and five etadia.^^ In our owrn 'times, too,, we are 

much more consistent with probability. “ Inemi dextra superatum, ct 
uTio digito postremo correptum in castraf * &c. — ‘^Conquered him with the 
right fiand, and that unarmed, and then with a single finger dragged him 
to the camp.” 

Rusticellus/' 

Philonides has been already mentioned, B. ii, e. 73, as being in the 
habit of going from Sicyon to Elis in nine, hours,— B. . . 

We may consult the learned notes of 'Ajasson,- Lemaire, voL iii. p. 
09, respecting the exact distances here indicated by ,1’iinv. We may 
mark, that, a Radium is about one-eighth of a mile, according to whicli esti- 
mate, Philippides must have gone 142 miles in two days, and the other 150 
miles in one day ; as it is implied, that these journeys w'ere performed on 
foot, even the former of them is obviously impossible.-^. Query, how- 
ever, as to this lust assertion ; according to recent pedestrian feats, it d«» 
not appear to be absolutely impossible. 

TOL. 11. M 
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fiilly aware that there are men in the Circus, who are able to 

keep on ruiiiiing for a distanee of one inmdred and sixty. iniles; 
and that lately, in the consulship of Fontems and Yipstanus,® 
there was a child eight years of age, who, between morning and 
evening, ran a distance of seventy-hve miles.^^ We become all 
the more sensible of these wonderful instances of swiftness, 
upon refecting that Tiberius Kero, when he made all possible 
haste to reach Ms brother Drusus, who was then sick in Ger- 
many, reached him in three stages, travelling day and night 
on the road j the distance of each stage was two hundred 
miles.^^ 

CHAP. 21.(21. )— ixsr AXCES OF ACUTIKESS OF SIOHT. 

^ ^stances, of acuteness of sight are, to be found stated, which 
indeed, exceed all belief. Cicero informs us,^^ that the Iliad 
ot Homer was written on a piece of parchment so small as to be 
enclosed m a nut-shell. He makes mention also of a man who 
could distinguish objects at a distance of one hundred and thirtv- 
me miles.'^ M. '\ arro says, that the name of this man was 
btrabo ; and that, during the Punic war, from Lilvbmum, the 
promontory of Sicily, he was in the habit of seeing the fleet 
come out of the harbour of Carthage, and could even count the 
number of the vessels.'^'^ Callicrates^^ used to carve ants and 
See B. ii, c. 72. 

■u incredible than those mentioned above.— B 

account of this journey of Tiberius in Dion Cassius. 

V al Maxinnis, B. v. c. 6, also enumerates this among the extraordinarv 
examples ot fraternal afection.— B. We leam also from Suetonius, that 
on learning the ^fident, a fall from his horse, which had happened to his 
brother Drusiis, Tibenus took horse at Ticinum, and travelled nio-ht and 
ay till he reached his brother, who was then in Germany, near the^Rhiiie 
h mantT^f fte body to Eome, preceding it on foot 111 the way. There 

occasik some 

work rf (fvdd.^^ “ “ore Hkoly to have been the 

^ Tills statement must have been in some of his lost works. 

^ passage in the Acad. Quffist. B. iv. c. 
bl, where Cicero speaks of a person who could see obieets it was said n! 
a distance of 1800 stadia, equal exactly to 125 ^ 

part of Cartwlfw orf the promontory of Sicily and the nearest 
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otlier small animals in ivory, so minute in size, tliat otlier 
persons were unable to distinguisli their individual parts. 
lEvrmecides also was famous in the same line f this man 
made, of similar material, a chariot drawn by four horses, 
which a dy could cover with its wings ; as weE as a ship which 
might be covered by the wings of a tiny bee.'^^ 

■ CHAP. 22 . ( 22 .) — IJSrSTAJTCES OF EEMAEEABLE ACUTEHESS OF 
HEAKIXG. 

We have one instance on record of remarkable acuteness of 
hearing ; the noise of the battle, on the occasion wdicn S3djaris®" 
was destroyed, w’as heard, the day on which it took place, at 
Olympia.^'^ But, as to the victory over the Cinihri,*’^ and that 
over Perseus, the new’s of which was conveyed to Eome by the 
Castors,""^ they arc to he looked upon in the light of visions and 
presages proceeding immediately from the gods. 

llis works in ivory Averc said to have been so small, that they could 
scarcely he seen Avithout. placing them on black hair. 

Cicero, Acad. Qiuest. B. iv, c. 120, speaks of one Myrmecides. a 
maker of minute objects of art iElian, Vac. Hist. B. i. c. 17, also speaks 
of these mmute performances of Myrmecides, and styles them a AA’aste 
of time.*’ Piiny, in a subsequent part of his work, li. xxxi. c. 4, speaks 
of similar minute works, executed by these artists in marble ; hut the ac- 
count which he gives is scarcely credible. — B. 

See B, xxxii. c. 5*. 

It would appear that there is a little confusion here of events. 8y- 
haris, so noted for its luxury and elfemiriacy, was destroyed by the people of 
Crotona, under the command of the athlete Milo. n.c. 510. In icc, 360. 
the Crotoniats were defeated at the rwer Sagras, by the Loerians and lihe- 
giuns, 10,000 in number, although they are said to have amounted to 
130,000. Now it Avas on the occasion of this iattfr battle^ that, according 
to Cicero, Be Xat. Beor. B, ii., the noise Avas heard at Olympia, where the 

f ames w'ere being celebrated. Be it as it may, the story is tdearly fobuloiis. 

veiyn is much mure deserving of credit, where Ave find him stating in his 
Biarv, that in his garden, at Bay’s Court, at Deptford, he lieard the guns 
tired in one of our erigagements wdth the Butch fleet, at a distance thence 
of nearly 200 miles. 

Ajasson disciLsses at some length, the possibility of the fact here men- 
tioned, and concludes, that it is not to be credited : he estimates the dis- 
tiince betw'cen these two places at 120 miles. — B. 

^ As to tlm miraculous annunciation of the victory of Marins and 
Catuliis over the Cimbri, see B. ii, c. 58, ^ 

Meaning, thereby, the twin brothers, Castor and rolltix ; who were 
said to have announced at Home the victory gained tlie day before by 
Bauius .Aslmilius over King Perseus. 
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CHAP. 2'3.''(23.) — I27STA3."GES OP ESTBUEA^'CE OF PATJ?. 


Of patience in enduring pain, that being too frequently the 
lot of our calamitous fate, we have innumerable , instances re- 
lated. One of the most remarkable instances among the female 
sex is that of the courtesan Lesena, who, although put to the 
torture, refused to betray the t3Tant- slayers, Harmodius and 
Aristogiton,®® Among those of men, we have that ofAnax- 
archus, who, when put to the torture for a similar reason, bit 
off his tongue and spit it into the face of the tyrant, thus 
destroying the only hope®' of his making any, betrayal. '■ 


CHAP. 24. , (24.,) — HEMOKY. 


It would be far from easy to pronounce what person has been 
the most remarkable for the excellence of his memoiy, that 
blessing so essential for the enjoyment of life, there having 
been so many who have been celebrated for it. King Cyrus 
knew all the soldiers of his army by name :® L. Scipio the 
names of ail the Roman people. Oineas, the ambassador of 
king Pyrrhus, knew by name all the members of the senate 
and the equestrian order, the day after his arrival at Rome. 


This circumstance is mentioned by Pausanias, in his Attica. She was 
an Athenian hetcera, or com-tesan, beloved by Aristogiton, or, according to 
Athenffius, by Harmodius. On the murder of Hipparchus, the son of Pis- 
istratus, she was put to the torture, being supposed to have been privy 
to the conspiracy; but she died under her sufferings without making any 
disclosure, and, according to one account, bit off her tongue, that no secret 
might be betrayed by her. The Athenians erected in her honour a bronze 
statue or a lioness (m reference to her name), without a tongue, in the 
vestibule of the Acropolis. 


" Tl'is store is related by Tal. Masimm, B. iii. c. S, it is also alluded 

Kt> I .Ti/>nvir^ T> ZZ — rttfv -I "W / ttv “** 


" . -j — 'V u. ill. u, o, ii, IS also auuaed 

to by Cicero, Tus. Qumst. B. ii. c. 22, and De Kat. Deor. B. ii. c. 33 • but 
he only speaks of his tortures, without mentioning what Plinv states of his 
biting off his tongue.— B. He was a philosopher of Ah£iera.'of the school 
of Democritus, and iounshed about B. a 340. Towards Alexander the 


Dreatj whom he accompanied into Asia, he acted the part of a base 


^attcrer xl« was pounded to death in a mortar, by order of Nicooreon 
King ot Cyprus. ’ 

^ Thiskateraentisalso madeby Yal Maximus, B. vhi. c. 7. Xeno- 
phon, Gyropmdia,^.B, v., speaks of the retentive memory of Cyrus, but con- 
siderably qualifies the account here given : he says that Cyrus knew the 
names of all his commanders or prefects, and of all those to whom he had 
occasion to give particular orders.— B, 
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Mitliridates,® wlio was king of twenty- two nations, adminis- 
tered their laws in as many languages, and could harangue 
each of them, without employing an interpreter.' There was 
in 'Greece , a, man named Chaimidas, who, when a person 
asked Mm for any book in a library, could repeat it by heart, 
just .as though he were reading. 'Memory, in fine, has been 
made an art ; which was first .invented by the lyric poet, Si- 
monides,® and perfected by Metrodorus of Scepsis, so as to 
enable persons to repeat word for word exactly what they have 
heard.®^ ]5^othmg whatever,, in man, is of so frail a nature as 
the memory; for it is afieeted by disease, 'by injuries, and even 
by fright ; being sometimes partially lost, and at other times 
entirely so. A man, who received a blow from a stone, forgot 
the names of the letters only ;®' while, on the other hand, 
fiRother person, who fell from a very high roof, could not so 
much as recollect , his mother, or his relations and neighlxairs. 
Another person, in consequence of some dis-ease, forgot his 
own servants even ; and Hessala Corvinus, the orator, lost all 
recollection of his own name. And so it is, that very often the 
memory appears to atte,mpt, as it wa^re, to make its escape from 
us, even while the body ' is at rest and .in perfect health. 
‘When sleep, too, comes over us, it is cut off altogether ; so 
much so, that the mind, in its vacancy, is at a loss to know 
where we are.® 

This a, ccouBt is, similar to that .given by Tab Maximus, B. viii. c, 7, 
and by Aulus Gellius, .B. x?ii. e. 7. - We have a learned dissertation by 
Ajasson, in wMeh he discusses the possibility of one individual under- 
standing so great a number of languages, as well as the question, whether 
it is possible that so great a number of languages were spoken by the sub- 
jects of Mithridates. His conclusions greatly tend to prove both these 
.points; I<eiiiaire, vol. iii. p. 295.-^B. 

^ This invention is referred to hy Cicero, De Nat. Heor., B. ii. c. 86. 
Cicero also speaks of the remarkable powers of memory possessed by Char- 
midas and Metrodorus, Do Oratore, B. ii. c. 88, and Tusc.. Clmest.'B. i. c. 

Ajasson gives an account of some of the principal writers in what 
has been termed the science of Mnemonics, or artificial memory : he par- 
tic?ilarly commends the lectures of Aim6 of i^aris on the subject; Lemaiie, 
Tol. iii. p. 310, et 

® This circumstance is related by YaL Maximus, B. i. c, 8. — B. 

This is not alw^ays the ease. In dreams we often recollect past events 
and localities ; we know in wdiat part of the world #€ are, and even re- 
member the substance of former dreams, and the fact that we have dreamt 
of a similar su! jeet before. 
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CHAP, zo. (AO,.;-— TIGOU'E OP mifl). 

The most remarkable instance, I think, of vi^tour of mind ii 
any man ever bom, tos that of Caesar, the Dietetor. I am no 
at present alluding to his valour and courage, nor yet his ex 
a ted genius, ivhich tvas capable of embracing everything undei 
the face ot heaven, but I am speaking of that innate vigoui 
of mmd, which was so peculiar to him, and that promptness 
hich seemed to act like a flash of lightning. We find it stated 
tnat he was able to TOte or read, and, at the same time, to 
dictate and listen. He could dictate to his secretaries four 
ii,?w oil tlie most important business ; and, 

mdeed, he was busy about nothing else, as many as seven! 

.e fought as many as fifty pitched battles, being the onlv com- 
manderwho exceeded M. Marceilus,“ in this respect, he having 

'Gained bv him 1 ®<5dition, too, to the victories 

For m?oum men were slam by him in his battles. 

snlL^t for wT*’ ^ ™ gomg to set it down as a 

subject for high renown, what was realiv an outrage committed 
upon mankind even though he may have been Acting under 
of necessity; and, indeed, he himself 
confesses as much, in his omission to state the number of nersons 
who perished by the sword in the civil wars ^ 


AlfD OEE.1TXESS op MIKl). 

With much more justice we may award credit to Pomneiiis 

hunted aS ^^o less than eight 

am? .hi ot the same time, over 

Sil q«oi»ties previously mentioned, we must 

ih equal justice give Csssar the peculiar credit of a remai-k- 

horn timeseonsul at Romo. He was 

in the vtcinflyrf virja “ “ “ Hannibal, b.c. 208, 

some of the great wMoS nf lJt ,• Pmbably been much exceeded by 
•‘whowas rS „T~he?&^yLr-.1i?® ““ individual" 

iwi L ..^h so"??!!?!?”'*”' "* 
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able degree of clemency, ,a quality, in tbe exercise of *wMeii, 
even to repentance, he excelled , att other individuals whatso- 
ever. The same person .has left ns one instance of m.agiia-”' 
niniity, to which there is .nothing that can be at' all com-' 
pared, ^Yhile one, who was an admirer of luxury, might per- 
haps on this occasion have enumerated the spectacles which he 
exhibited, tlie treasures which he lavished away, and the mag- 
nificence of his public works, I maintain that it was the 
great proof, and an incomparable one, of an edevated mind, for 
Mm to have burnt with the most scrupulous careMness the 
papers of Pompcdus, which were taken in his desk at the battle 
of Pharsalia, and those of Scipio, taken at Thapsus, without so 
riiuch as reading them.®^ 

CHAP. 27 . ( 26 .) — 'HEIiOIC EXPLOITS. 

^ B'ut n,ow, as it belongs fully as much to the glorious renown 
of the Eomaii Empire,- as to" the victorious carefu* of a single 
iridi'viclual, I shall proceed on this occasi.on to make me3ition of 
all the triumphs and titles of Pompeiiis Magnus : the splendour 
of his exploits having equalled not only that of those of .ll(^x- 
aiider the Great, but even of Hercules, and perhaps of Father 
Liberi®even. ^ After having recovered Sicily, where he first 
commenced his career as a partisan of SjHa/but in behalf of 
the republic, after having conquered the" whole of Africa, and 
reduced it to siibjeetion, and atter having received for Ills share 
of the spoil the title of Great, he was decreed the honours 
of^ a triumph ; and he, though only of equestrian rank,'^' a 
thing that had never occurred before, re-entered the city in the 
triumphal chariot : immediately after which, he hastened to the 
%vest, where he left it inscribed on the trophy which he raised 
upon the Pyrenees, that he had, by his victories, reduced to 
subjection eight hundred and seventy-six cities, from the Alps 
to the borders of Farther Spain ; at the siime time he most 

This fact is mentioEcd by Seneca, de Ira, B. li. c. 26 . Plutarch 
mentions a similar circumstance with respect to Pompey.— B, 

Or Bacchus. — ‘ri'ather Liber is the name always given to him hy 

Idinyv"' ■ .v':. 

‘‘ Magnus.” Plutarch states, that, on his return from Africa, Bylla 
saluted him with the name of Magnus,’* which surname he ever after- 
wards retcdiied. — B. "# 

Piiitarch says, that the law did not allow a triumph to be granted to 
any one who was not either consul or prmtor.' — B. 
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naa^ianiaiously said not a woixl about Sertoiius."^ , After 
iiajing put an end to tbe civil war, wbicii indeed was the 
primary cause of .all the foreign ones, he, though still of only 
equptrian rank,_again entered Eome in the triumphal chariot, 
having proved himseE a general thus often before having been 
a soldier.'- After this, he was dispatched to the shores of all 
the various seas, and then to the East, w’’hence he brought back 
to his country the following titles of honour, resembling therein 
those who conquer at the sacred games — for, be it remem- 
bered, it is not they that are crowned, but their respective 
countries.^® These honours then did he award to the City, 
in the temple of Minerva,"^ which he consecrated from the 
spoils that he had gained ; Cneius Pompeius Magnus, Im- 
perator, having brought to an end a war of thirty years* dura- 
tion, and having^ defeated, routed, put to the sword-, or re- 
cei’ved the submission of, twelve millions two hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand men, having sunk or captured eight 
hundred and forty- six vessels, having received as allies one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-eight cities and fortresses, 
and having conquered all the country from the Mieotis to the 
lied Sea, dedicates this shrine as a votive offering due to 
MinCT\a. Such, in few words, is the sum of his exploits in 
the East. The following are the introductory words descrip- 
tive of the triumph which he obtained, the third day before 
the calends'" of October,"® in the consulship of M. Piso and 

the party of Marius and Cinna, in opposition to 
mat ot byila. He fled mto Spam, and maintained the war snccessfully in 
tnat country, until he was treacherously assassinated by one of his supposed 
partisans, ihis may appear a sufficient reason for his not being mentioned 

antequam miles.” He had been raised to the 
^ issmg through the various gradations of military 


Speaking of this honorary crown, Pliny says, B. svi. c 4 4t the 
present day it is not given to the victor Wniself, but proclamation is' made 

that he confers the crown Upon his country.” 

Aulus Geffius, speaking of 
? it is 

in^^e Tei^le — Pompey hat-ing placed a statue of Victory 

29th of September. 

Winy, referring to these events, in a subsequent place, B. xxvii. c 6 
pys that It took place ^^‘pridie Kalend. Octob. die natalis sui^* Plutarch 
informs us, that the triumph lasted two days, a circumstance which may 
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M. Messala After having delivered the . sea-coast firom 
the pirates, and restored .the seas, to the people of 'Eome, he 
enjoyed a tiiiimph 'over -Asia, Pontns, ■Armenia, Paphlago-nia, 
Cappadocia, Oilicia,' Syria, the Scythians, Jiidiea, the . Alha- 
nians, Iberia,, the. island of Crete, the Basterni, and, in addition 
to ail these, the kings llithridates and Tigranes.” 

The most glorious, however, of all glories, resulting from 
these exploits, was,' as he himself ■ says, in the speech wMeh he 
made in public relative to his previous career, that Asia, 
which he received as the. boundar}^ of the empire, he left its 
centre.'^ If any one should wish, on the other hand, in a 
similar manner, to pass in review the exploits .of Csesar, who 
has shown himself greater still than Pompeius, why then he 
must enumerate all the countiies in the world, a task, I may 
say, 'without an end. 

CHAP. 28. (27.)— rxiox in the same peeso'X oe t.heee of th.e 

HIG'-HEST Q'UALITIES WUTH XHE GBEATEST FUBITV, 

Many other men have excelled in different kinds of virtues. 
Cato, howTver, who wTis the first of the Porcian family,'® is 
generally thought to have been an example of the three grintest 
of human endowments, for he was the most talented orator, 
the most talented general, and the most talented politician 
all which merits, if they were not perceptible before Mm, 
still shone forth, more refulgently even, in my opinion, in Scipio 
..^Emilianus, w’'ho besides was exempted irom that hatred on the 
part of many others under which Cato laboured in conse- 

assist ns in recoaciiing these dates. The same author gives a very mmutti 
detail of all the transactions here referred to. — B. 

*" According to the chronology ordinarily adopted, this would be in the 
year. o.f the City 692. — B. ■ ' 

By Asia, as we see from the geographical portion of this wwk, th<j 
ancients often designated not the large tract to which w'e now apply the 
name, but a comparatively small district lying on the east of the JBgeau 
s.ea.— B.' . . 

w See B. xiy. c. 3. 

Tub Maximus adds, that he was the best lawyer of his time. — B. 

^ meet with a passage in Livy, B. xxxix. c. 44, iUiistrative of this 
view of Cato’s character. In Cicero’s treatise, De Sencctute, where Cato 
bears a prominent part, frequent allusion is made to the strictness and even 
severity of his principles, although the general impfession which we re- 
eeive of his charjicter and manners is highly interesting, and, upon the 
whole, not nnamiable. — B. 
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quenee of wliicli it . was, what must be owned to be a peen- 
iiaritj in Cato’s career, that be bad to plead bis . cause no 
less , than four and forty times f' and yet, tbougb no perso.n 
was so frequently accused,- be was alw'ays acquitted. 

CH.iP. 29 . ( 28 .) — n?sTA 2 ircES of exteems co-esage. 

A minute enquiry by wbom tbe greatest Talour bas erer 
been exhibited, would lead to an endless discussion, more espe- 
cially if all tbe fables of tbe poets are to be taken ibr granted. 
Q. Ennius admired T. Csecilius Denter®^ and bis brother to such a 
degree, that on their account be added a sixteenth book to bis 
Armais. L. Sicciiis Dentatus, who was tribune of the people 
in tbe consulship of Spuiius Tarpeius and A. Aterius,®^ not 
long after the expulsion of tbe kings, has also xerj numerous 
testimonies in his favour. This hero fought one hundred and 
twenty battles, was eight times victorious in single combat, and 
was graced with forty-five wounds in tbe front of the body, 
without one on the back. The same man also carried off 
thirty-four spoils,®® was eighteen times presented with the vic- 
tor’vS spear,®® and received twenty-five pendants,®^ eighty-three 

Plutarch says, that nearly fifty impeachments were brought agiiinst 
him, the last when he was eighty-six years of age. — B. 

There has been considerable difficulty in ascertaining who was the 
individual here referred to ; the subject is discussed at some length by 
Hardouin, who shows tiiat it is probable, that it was Lucius Ca-scilius, who 
was slain in a battle with tlie Gauls, a.u.c. 470, and in the consulship of 
Dolabeila and Domitius. — B. 

Tbe name of this consul has been the subject of much discussion 
among the commentators. ^ Livy, B. iii. c. SI, has been referred to, as 
calling him Aterraius ; but in some of the best editions, he is named Ate- 
rius. The tribunate of Dentatus took place A.n.c. 299, fifty-five years after 
the expulsion of the kings. — B. 

When a Boman overcame an enemy with whom he had been perso- 
nally engaged, he took possession of some part of his armour and dress, 
winch might bear testimony to the victory ; tliis was termed the spolium.'' 

^^Hastapiira;” these words, according to Hardouin, signify a lance 
without an iron head. We are told that it was given to bini who gained 
the first victory in a battle ; it was also regarded as an emblem of supreme 
power, and as a mark of the authority which one nation claimed over 
another. — B. 

“ Phaleris.” ^These were bosses, discs or crescents of metal, some- 
times gold. They were mostly used in pairs, and as ornaments for the 
helmet ; but ’we more commonly read of them as attached to the harness 
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torcsj®® one linndred and sixty 1)raeeiets,®® twenty-six crowns., 
(of wiiieii fourteen were civie, eight golden, three mural, and 
one ohsidional), a hsc'^, of money, ten prisoners, and twenty 
oxen altogether.®^ He followed in the triumphal processions 
of nine generals, who mainly owed their victories to his exer- 
tions; besides all which, a thing that I look upon as the most 
important of aE his services, he denonneed to the people T. 

one of the generals of the araiy, at the end of his 
consnlship, and had him conrieted of having made an improper 
iise of his anthorit}'.®^ 

The military'' honours of Manlius Capitolinas would have 
been no less splendid than, Ms,, if they had not been all eiFaeed 
at the close of his life. Before his seventeenth year, he had 

of horses, and worn as pendants from the head, so as to produce a terrific 
effect wlieii shaken by the rapid movements of the horse. 

sa “ toicpies’'’\Tas an ornament, of gold, twisted spirally and hent 
into a .circular form, and worn among the upper classes of the Per.si,a.ii,s, 

, the Gauls, and oilier Asiatic and northern nations. They are often found 
both. 1.11 France and Ireland., as well as in this country, hut varying greatly 
in size and weight. 

GoMen “ armilhe,” or hraceleis, •were •worn hy the Gauls on the arms 
and the legs. The Sabines also wore them on the left arm, at the time of 
the foundation of Eoffic, ^ ■ 

The word “ fiscus’* signifies a wicker basket or pannier, probably of 
peculiar construction, in which the Eomans were accustomed to keep and 
carry about large sums of money. In process of time the word came to 
signify a treasure or m.oney-che.st. , 

s>i We have nearly the same detail of the honours bestowed on Dentatus 
by TaL ilaxinms, 1>. iii. c. 2. Pliny again speaks of Dentatus, and the 
honours bestowed upon him, B. xxii. c. 6 ; and especially notices the ‘‘ co- 
rona gramineaf ' the grass or ohsidiond crown, as the highest of his ho- 
nours. The different kinds of honorary crowns are very fully described in 
B. xvi. c. 3, 4, and 5 ; in B, xxii. c. 4, we have a particular account of 
the ^‘corona gramiuea;” in c. 5, mention is made of its having been given 
to Dentatus, and, in the next, other individuals are enumerated to whom it 
had been presented. — B. 

T. Eomilius Eocus Vaticanus was consul b.c. 45d. Haring de- 
feated the -^qui, and gained immense booty, instead of distributing it 
among the soldiers, he and his colleague sold it, on account of the poverty 
of the treasury. They were, in consequence, brought to trial, and Veturius 
was sentenced to pay 10,000 asses. He was, however, edeeted angor in 
453, as some compensation for the ill-treatment he had experienced. 

Liv}’, B. iii. c. 31, gives an account of the conviction of Eomilius, but 
says, that it was effected by C. Claudius Cicero, the tribune of the people. 
To obviate the discordance in the names, some commentators have pro- 
pcsed to substitute the words ‘‘Lucio Siccio** for “ Claudio Cicerone.” — B. 
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gamed two, spoils, and was the first of equestrian rank who re- , 
,eeived a mural crown ; . he also gained six civic crowns, thirty- 
seven donations, and had twenty- three scars on the fore-part of 
Ms body. He saved the life of P. ServiHns, the master of the 
horse, receiving wounds on the same occasion in the shoulders 
and the thigh. Besides all this, unaided, he saved the Gapitol, 
when it was attacked by the Gauls, and through that, the 
state itself; a thing that would have been the most glorious 
act of all, if he had not so saved it, in order that he might, as 
its king, become its master.®^ But in all matters of this nature, 
although valour may effect much, fortune does still more. 

Ho person living, in my opinion at least, ever excelled M. 
Sergius,®® although ids great-grandson, Catiline, tarnished the 
honours of his name. In his second campaign he lost his right 
hand ; and in two campaigns he was wounded three and twenty 
times ; so much so, that he could scarcely use either his hands 
or his feet ; still, attended by a single slave, he afterwards 
served in many campaigns, though but an invalided soldier. 
He was twice taken prisoner by Hannibal, (for it was with no 
ordinary enemy that he would engage,) and twice did he escape 
from his captivity, after having been kept, without a single 
day’s intermission, in chains and fetters for twenty months. 
On four occasions he fought with his left hand alone, two horses 
being slain under him. He had a right hand made of iron, 
and attached to the stump, after which he fought a battle, and 
raised the siege of Cremona, defended Placentia, and took 
twelve of the enemy’s camps in Gaul. All this w^e learn from 
an oration of his, which he delivered w^en, in his prsetorship, 
his colleagues attempted to exclude him from the sacred rites, 
on the ground of his infirmities.®® "What heaps upon heaps of 
crowns would he have piled up, if he had only had other ene- 
mies ! For, in matters of this nature, it is of the first impor- 
tance to consider upon what times in especial the valour of 

We kave an account of the victories, honours, and unfortunate fate of 
]\Ianlius in Livy, B. vi. c. 14 — 20. In enumerating the honours conferred 
upon him, the numbers are given somewhat diffWently in c. 20 ; thirty 
spoils of enemies slain, forty donations from the generals, two mural and 
eight civic crowns. — B. 

85 M. Sergius Silus, He was one of the city prsetors b,c. 197. 

85 Among the letrs and other nations of antiquity, it was considered an 
essential point for the priests to he without blemish, perfect and free from 
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ea.cli '.man lias fallen. ■ .What emc crowns did Trebia^ what 
did the Ticinus, what did Lake 'Thrasymenns afibrd ? . What 
'crown was there to be gained at Cannsej where it was deemed 
the greatest effort of valour to have escaped'*^ from the enemy? 
Other persons have heen conquerors of men, no doubt,, but 
.Sergius®® conquered even Portnne herselL®®* 


CHAP.. SO. (29.) — .m.E2t OF HEMAEK^iBLE GE^TiHS. 

Among so many different pursuits, and so great a variety of 
v'orks and objects, who can select the palm of glory for tran- 
scendent genius r Unless perchance we should agree in opinion 
that no more brilliaiit genias ever existed than the Greek poet 
Horner, whether it is that we regard the happy subject of his 
work, or the execilence of its execution. For this reason it 
■was that. Alexander the Great — and it is oni}' by judges of 
such high estate that a sentence, just and unbiassed by envy, 
can be pronounced in the case of such hd'ty claims — when he 
found among tlie spoils of Darius, the king of Persia, a casket 
for perfumes,®^ enriched with gold, ymecious stones, and pearls, 
covered as he wms with the dust of battle, deemed it beneath a 
warrior to make use of unguents, and, w^hen his friends were 
pointing out to him its various uses, exclaimed, “ Nay, but by 
Hercules ! let the casket be used for preserving the poems of 
Homer that so the most precious work of the human mind 
might be placed in the keeping of the richest work of art. It 
wms the same conqueror, too, who gave directions that the 

In allusion to the compliment paid by the senate to the consul, M". 
Terentius Yarro, by whose rashness the battle of Gannfe was lost. On his 
escape and safe rkurii to Rome, instead of visiting him with censure, 
he received the thanks of the senate, “ that he had not despaired of the 
republic.” 

^ It appears somewhat remarkable, considering the extraordinary acts 
of valour here enumerated, as performed by Sergius, that we hear so little 
of him from other sources. — B. 

Hardouin takes the meaning to he, that though ill fortune overtook 
the Romans in their ivars with Hannibal, nevertlleless Sergius defeated 
Fortune herself, in dying before his country was overwhelmed hy those 
calami ties. ^ 

« Pliny informs us, B. xiii. c. I, that the art of making perfmnw origi- 
nated with the Persians.— B. 
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■deseendaEts and jhouse of the poet Pindar^ shonid be spared, at 
the taking of Thebes. He likewise rebuilt the native city - of 
Aristotle, uniting to theextraordinary brilliancy of his exploits 
. this speaking testimony of his kindliness of disposition. 

ApoHo impeached by name the assassins of the poet Archi- 
lochus^ at Delphi. While the Lacedemonians were besieging 
Athens, Father Liber ordered the funeral rites to be performed 
for Sophocles, the very prince of the tragic buskin ; re- 
peatedly warning their king, Lysander, in his sleep, to allow 
of the burial of his favourite. Upon this, the king made en- 
quiry who had lately died in Athens; and understanding without 
any difficulty from the Athenians to whom the god referred, he 
allowed the funeral rites to he performed without molestation. 

CHAP, Bl. (SO.) — MEX WHO HAVE BEEH EEM’AEKABLE FOE 

wisdom:. 

Dionysius the tyrant, who otherwise manifested a natural 
propensity for cruelty and pride, sent a vessel crowned with 
garlands to meet Plato, that higli-priest of wisdom ; and on 
his disembarcation, received him on the shore, in a chariot 
drawn by four white horses. Isocrates was able to sell a 
single oration of his for twenty talents.*^ ^schines, the great 
Athenian orator, after he had read to the Rhodians the speech 
which he had made on the accusation of Demosthenes, read 
the defence made by Demosthenes, through which he had 
been driven into exile among them. When they expressed 
their admiration of it, “ How much more,” said he, would 
you have admired it, if you had heard him deliver it him- 

^ The citv was taken by him by assault, and all its buildings, with the 
exception of the house of Pindar, levelled to the ground ; most of the in- 
habitants were slaughtered, and the rest sold as slaves. 

- Stagirus, or Stagira, a town of Macedonia, in Chalcidice, on the Stry- 
monic Gulf. It was a colony of Andros, founded ij.c. 656, and originally 
called Orthagoria. It was destroyed by Philip, and, according to some 
accounts, was rebuilt by hm^ as having been the native place of Aristotle. 

^ Archilochus of Paros was one of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, and 
was the first who composed in lambic verse according to fixed rules. He 
flourished about 714 — 676 b.o. Pliny speaks here of his murderers ; hut 
it is generally stated by historians that he was murdered by one individual, 
by some called Calcfsdas, or Corax, a Raxian, by others Archias. 

^ We may here refer to some remarks by Ilardouin and Ajasson on the 
actual sum obtained by Isocrates; Lemaire, vol in. pp. 126, 127. — B. 
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self a striking testimonr, indeed^ giTen in adversity^ to tke 
merit of an enemy I Tiie Athenians sent their generaJ, .Thu- 
eydideSj into banishment, but recalled him as their historian, 
admiring his eloquence, though they had punished his want 
of Talour/* A strong testimony, too, was given to the merit 
of Menander, the famous comic poet, by the kings of Tgypt 
and Macedonia, in sending to him a fleet and ,an emha.ssy; 
though, what was still more honourable to him, he preferred 
enjo}iiig the converse of Ms literary pursuits to the favour of 
kings. 

The nobles too of Eome have given flheir testimonies in favour 
of foreigners, even. Cn. Pomptdus, after having finished the 
war against Mithridates, %vhen he went to call at the house of 
Posidonius, the famous teacher of philosophy, forbade the 
lie tor to knoeic at the door, as was the usual custom and he, 
to whom both the eastem and the western world had 
}ielded suhmissioia, ordered the fasces to he lowered before the 
door of a learned man. Cato the Censor, after he had heard 
the speech of Carneades,® who was one of the embassy sent 


This anecdote is related by Cicero, De Oratore, B. iii. c. 56, and by 
Val. Maximtis, B, viii. c. 10. — B. 

^ This is rather a strong expression, and it is doubtful if the great his- 
torian at all deserve'^ it. The iacts of the case seem to have been as follow. 
I'hiicydides w'as employed in a military capacity, and was in command (d 
an Athenian squadron hf scTta ships at Thasos, B.c. 421, when Elides, 
who commanded in Amphipolis, sent for his assistance against Brasidus, 
wlio was before that town with an army. Eearmg thearriyal of a superior 
force, Brasidos offered favourable terms to Amphipolis, W’hich were readily 
accepted, as there were hut few Athenians in the place. Thucydides ar- 
rived at Eion, on the mouth of the Stiynion, the evening of the same dcij 
on which Amphipolis surrendered: and though too late to save 'Amphipolis, 
prevented Eion from falling into the hands of the enemy. It' was in con- 
sequence of this hdlure, that he became voluiitarily an exile, perhaps to 
avoid the still severer pimi.shment of death, which appears to have been 
the penalty of such a I'ailirre as that which he had, though nnavoidahly, 
committed. It is roost probable that he returned to' Athens about b.c. 403, 
the period of its literation by Thrasybulus... 

7 The following passage in Livy, B, vi. c* 34, may s'^rve to illustrate this 
remark of Pliny The Hetors of Snlpicius, 'the military tribune, when 
he went home from the foram, knocked at the door with his staff, as the 
usual fustom is.*^ 
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from Athens, of three men famous for their learning, gave it as 
his opinion, that the ambassadors ought to be dismissed as soon, 
as possible, because, in eonseqnenee of his i,ngenioiis method of 
arguing, it became extremelj difficult to distinguish truth from 
falsehood.® What an extraordinary change too in our modes of 
thi nkin g ! This Cato constantly gave it out as his decided opi- 
nion that all Greeks ought to he expelled from Italy, v^hile, on 
the other hand, his great-grandson, Cato of Utica, upon his 
return from his military trihuneship, brought back with him a 
philosopher, and a second one when he returned from his 
embassy to , Cyprus ' ai^ it is a very remarkable fact, that 
the same language which had been proscribed by one of the 
Cato’s, was introduced among us by the other. But let us now 
give some account of the honours of our own countrymen. 

The elder Africanus ordered that the statue of Ennius should 
be placed in his tomb, and that the illustrious surname, which 
he had acquired, I may say, as his share of the spoil on the 
conquest of the third part of the world, should he read over 
his ashes, along with the name of the poet.^/ The Emperor 
Augnstiis, now deified, forbade the works of Yirgil to be burnt, 
in opposition to the modest directions to that effect, which the 
poet had left in his wiU: a prohibition which was a greater 
compliment paid to his merit, than if he himself had recom- 
mended his works. 

M. Tarro^'^ is the only person, who, during his lifetime, saw 

Ins famous orations on justice. The first oration was in commendation of 
the virtue, and on the ensuing day the next was delivered, by which ail the 
arguments of the first were answered, and justice shown to he not a virtue, 
but only a matter of compact for the maintenance of civil society. The 
honc-sty" of Cato was greatly shocked at this, and he moved the senate to 
send tfie philosopher back to his school, and save the Eoman youth from 
his demoralizing doctrines. He lived twenty-eight years after this, and 
died at Athens b.c. 129, aged eighty-five, or, according to Cicero, ninety. 

^ This is related by Plutarch, in his Life of Cato. His general dislike 
of the Grecian character is again mentioned, B. xxix. c. 7.— B. 

See B. xxxiv. c. 19. 

We have an account of this embassy in Plutarch. Pliny informs us, 
B. sxxiv. c. 20, that the only article which Cato retained, of the works of 
art that he brought from Cyprus, was the statue of Zeno, “not for its in- 
trinsic merit, but because it was tbe statue of a philosopher.” Valerius 
Paterculus, B. ii. c. 45, and Plutarch refer to this transaction. — B. 

This circumsta^ice is related by Valerius Maximus, B. viii. c. 14, and 
is referred to by Cicero in his defence of Archias, sec. 9.— -B. 

M. Varro, the philosopher, sometimes called “ the most learned” of 
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Ills own statue erected. This was placed in the first public 
library that was ever built, and which was formed by Asiniiis 
hoiiio irith the spoils of our enemies.^^ The fact of this dis- 
tinction bc'ing conlerred upon him by one w’ho was in the first 
rank, both as an orator and a cdtken, and at a time, too, wdiea 
there was so great a number of men distinguished for their 
genius, was not less honouruble to him, in my opinion, than 
the narai cro\ra w'hich Pompeius Magnus bestowed upon him 
in the war against the pirates. The instances that follow 
among the Eomans, if I -were to attempt to reckon them, 
would be found to be innumeraMe ; for at is the fact that this 
one nation has furnished a greater number of distinguiBhed 
men in every branch than ail the coirntries of the WDrld taken 
together^*' 

But what atonement could I offer to thee, Marcus Tullius,^® 
W'ere I to be silent respecting thy name r or on what ground 
am I to pronounce thee as especially pre-eminent? On what, 
indeed, that can be more convincing than the most abundant 
testimony that was offered in thy favour bytliu w’hole Homan 
people ? Contenting mystdf with the selection only of such of the 
great actions of the whole of your life, us were performed during 
your consulship, — You speak, and the tribes surrender the 
Agrarian law, or, in other words, their ver}' subsistence you 
advise them to do so, and they pardon Boseius/^ the author of the 

the Romans. His eomraand under Pompev, in the war against the Pirates, 
has been already mentioned iu B, iiL c, ib. He also served under him 
against Mithridates, and was bis legatus in Spain, at the first outbreak of 
the civil wars. 

Pliny refers to the same subject; in B. jxxr, c. 2, he speaks of Pollio 
as qui 'primus, bibliothecam dicando, ingenia hominum rempublicam fe- 
cit” — The first who, by forming a public library, made public property the 
genius of learned men.” Aldus Geilius, B. vi. c. 18, informs ns, that the 
first library, formed for the use of the public, was that collected at Athens 
by Pisistrutns.— B. Ptolemy' I’biladeiphus, the king of Pergamns, and 
Lhcullus, liad formed extensive libraries, but solely for their own use, and 
not that of the public.' , 

Borne of these are^^ven by Val. Maximus, B. viii. c. 15. — B. It is 
very doubtful, however, if Greece did not greatly excel Rome in this respect. 

Meaning Cicero, the orator and philosopher. 

Cicero, in an Epistle to Attietis, B. ii. c. i., enumerates what he style# 
his couBukr orations : the total number is twelve, and among them we find 
ail those here referred to by Pliny. — B, ■ 

The individual referred to is L. Roscius^Otho ; bj^is law the Roraam 
equites, who, before this time, sat mingled with the people genemlly, hM 
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law for tiie regulation of the theatres, and, without any feelings 
of resentment, allow a mark to be put upon themselves by allot- 
ting them an inferior seat; you entreat, and the sons of pro- 
scribed men blush at having canvassed for public honours : be- 
fore your genius, Catiline took to flight, and it was you who 
proscribed M. Antonins. Hail then to thee, who wast the first 
of all to receive the title of Eather of thy country,^® who wast 
the first of ail, while wearing the toga, to merit a triumph, 
and v/ho didst obtain the laurel for oratory. Great father, 
thou, of eloquence and of latin literature ! as the Dictator 
Caesar, once thy enemy, wrote in testimony of thee,®® thou 
didst require a laurel superior to every triumph ! How far 
greater and more glorious to have enlarged so immeasurably the 
boundaries of the Eoman genius, than those of its sway I 

(31.) Those persons among the Eomans, who surpass all 
others in wisdom, have the surnames of Catus and Corculus®^ 
given to them. Among the Greeks, Socrates was declared 
by the oracle of the Pythian Apollo to he superior to all others 
in wisdom. 

CHAP. 32. (32.) — PEECEPTS THE MOST USEPUI IX LIFE. 

Again, men have placed on an equality with those of the 
oracles the precepts uttered by Chilon,®® the Lacedaemonian. 
These have been consecrated at Delphi in letters of gold, and 
are to the following effect : “ That each person ought to know 
himself, and not to desire to possess too much;’^®^ and That 
misery is the sure companion of debt and litigation.’’ He died of 

appropriate scats allotted to them. Cicero designates this oration, Be 
Othoiie.*'— B. 

^ This title was bestowed upon him by the general acclamation of the 
people, at the end of his consulship. We have an accoiuit of it in Plu- 
tarch. — B. 

This remark is not found in any of Cmsar’s works now extant. — B. 

These terms signify “acute” and “judicious;” they are derived re- 
spectively from “ cautus” and “ cor.”-— B. 

22 Son of Bamagetus, and one of the Seven Sages. He flourished to- 
wards the beginning of the sixth century b.c. Herodotus says that he 
held the office of Epnor Eponymxis in 01. 56. He was a man remarkable 
for his wisdom and his sententious brevity, so characteristic of his Spartan 
origin. 

23 It appears somewhat doubtful to which of the Grecian sages the credit 
of this maxim is due. — B, 
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jojj on lieaiiiig that Ms son had be-en Tictorions in the Olympic 
games, and all Greece assisted at his fimeral. rites, 

CHAK 33, fS3.WniTi]srA!riOK. 

A spirit of dmnation, and a certain , commimion with the 
gods, of tlie most exalted nature, was manilested-— among 
women, in the .Sibyl, ' and among men, in Melampodes,*’^' the 
Greek, and in Marcins,^ the Homan, 

CHAT, 34 . ( 34 .) — THE MAN WHO WAS PBOXOITXCin 10 B.E TH,E 
MOST EXCEELEXT. 

Seipio l!7asiea is tlie only indiTidual who, since the com- 
mencement of the lioman era, has been decdared, hy a vote of 
the HCfnate, confirmed by oath, to be the most excellcjrit of 
men."® And yet, the same person, wdien he was a cundickte 
for office, was twice stigmatized by a repulse of the lioman 
people. He was not allowed, in fine, to die in his native 
country, — no, by Hercules! no more than Socrates, who 
was declared by Apollo to be the wisest of men, w^as, per<- 
mitted to die outside of a prison. 

'5*-*' “We have an, account of Melampus, probably the .same C4S the person 
here styled Mekrapodes, in Herodotus, .B. ii. c. 49, and B. is..c. 34 ; Ajas- 
Eoii, in Lemaire, voi. iii. p. 135, has given a list o.f writers who have re- 
ferred to hiii as an emiii.ent soothsayer. Pli.ny' mentions him in a'®Bbs.e- 
quent passage, B. xxv. c. 21, as celebrated for his .skill in the art of divi- 
nation.— B. 

■ Ma.reiu8 is said by Cicero, He Bivin. B. i. c, 5.0, to have given his .p,re- 
dictions in verses,— B. 

We have an account of this in. Livy, B. xxi.t. c, 14, and B. i:xx.,vi. c. 
40 ; it is also referred to ly Valerius Maximus, B. viiL c. 15,— ,B. 

In consequence of the number. of eminent men .who bore the naine 
of Seipio, it is not easy, in all eases, to decide to which of them eertaiu 
transactions ought to be referred. .In this inata.nce,,, it has been doubted, 
whether it was the same Seipio who was twice an unsuccessful candidate for 
the consulship, and who died in a foreign country, ■ Livy, B.^ x.ixt. c. 24, 
remarks, *‘P. Com. Cn, F. Seipio” had been an imsuceessfui eanclkkte 
fey the consulship; and afterwards, B. xxxix. c. 40, that ‘‘P. and L. Scl- 
pio” were unsuccessful cjfiididates for the office of censor. Tab Maxinms 
expressly states, B. v. o. 3, that it was Seipio Nasioa, who, in consequence 
of the little estimation in which he was held by his fSlow-citizens, went 
to Pergamiis, and ** lived there the remainder of his life, without feeling 
any regrets for Ms ungrateful country.” — B. 
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CHAP. 35. (35.) — THE MOST CHASTE MATEOI^S. 

Sulpicia, the daughter of Paterculus, and wife of Fulvius 
Elaceus, has been considered, in the judgment of matrons, to 
have been the chastest of women. She was selected from one 
hundred Eoman ladies, who had been previously named, to 
dedicate a statue of Venus, in obedience to the precepts con- 
tained in the Sibylline books.^® Again, Claudia gave strong 
proof of her piety and virtue, on the occasion of the introduc- 
tion into Eome of the Mother of the gods.^® 

CHAP. 36, (36.) — INSTANCES OF THE HIGHEST DEGEEE OF 
AFFECTION. 

Infinite is the number of examples of affection which have 
been known in all parts of the world ; but one in particular 
occurred at Eome, to which no other can possibly be com- 
pared. A woman of quite the lower class, and whose name 
lias consequently not come down to us, having lately given 
birth to a child, obtained permission to visit her mother, who 
was confined in prison ; but was always carefully seainhed by 
the gaoler before being admitted, to prevent her from intro- 

28 We have this anecdote related by Valerius ]\Ia3:imus, B. viii. c. If5. 
lie informs us, that it was the statue of Venus Verticordia which was 
ordered to be consecrated; the more readily to win the hearts of the 
maidens and matrons from wanton thoughts to a life of chastity. — B. 

29 Her story is told at great length by Ovid, in the Fasti, B. iv. 1. 305, 
et seq. Her name was Claudia Quinta, and she is supposed to have been 
the sister of Appius Claudius Pulcher, and grand-daughter of Appius Clau- 
dius Gsjecus. The vessel which was conveying the statue of Cybeie from 
Pessinus to Borne having stuck fast on a shallow at the mouth of the Tiber, 
tbe soothsayers declared that none but a really chaste woman could move 
it. Claudia, who had been previously accused of nnchastity, being in the 
number of the matrons who had accompanied Scipio to Ostia to receive the 
statue, immediately presented herself, and calling upon the goddess to vin- 
dicate her innocence, seized the rope, and the vessel moved forthwith. A 
statue was afterwards erected to her in the vestibule of the temple of the 
goddess. 

39 Solinus and Eestiis differ somewhat from Pliny, in stating that it 
was her father whose life was thus saved by the affectionate daughter. 
Valerius Maximus, who tells the story, says that the family was ingeniii 
sanguinis,” meanieig‘<of genteel origin.” Such families were, however, 
sometimes reduced, even among the Bomans, to a level with the plebeian 
classes, ■ ^ 
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diicifig any food. At lasts liotreTers she was detected nonrish- 
ing her mother with tlie milk of her breast; upon wiiicli, in 
consideration of the marvtdlous afetion of the daughter^ the 
mother was pardoned, and they were both maintained for the 
rest of their days at the public charge : the spot, too, was 
consecrated to Piety, a temple to that goddess being built on 
the site of the prison, in the consnifehip^^ of C. Qnintius and 
M. Acilius, where the theatre of Marctdlus*^* now stands. 

The father of the Graechi, on finding [two] serpents in liis 
house, consuited the soothsayers, and received an answer to 
the effect, that he would survive if the serpent of the other 
sex was put to death.^ — Xo/’ said he, rather kiE the ser- 
pent of my own sex, for Cornelia is still young, and may 
yet bear children.^-’'^ Thus did he shew himself ready, at 
the. same moment, to spare his wife and to benefit the state ; 
and shortly after, his wish wns accompli shed. M. Lepidiis 
died of regret for his wife, Apnleia, after haring been divorced 
from her,**'* P. Tiupilius/'"* w’ho wms at the time affected by a 
slight disease, instantly expired, upon new’s being brought to 
him that his brother laid failed in obtaining the consulship. 
P. Catienus Plotinus wa.s .so much attacdied to his patron, that on 
finding himself named heir to all his property, he tlirew’' him- 
self on the funeral pEe. 

A.XT.C. 604. 

This theatre is again mentioned in B. xxxvi. c. 12. It was built of 
stone, and erected by AngiistiiB in honour of his nephew Marcelhis. 

This is related hy Valerius Maximus, B.^ v. c. 8, somewhat more in 
detaih and mth a degree of animation, which is not frequently to be met 
with in. that author. — B. 

(Jieero, lie Birin. B. i. c. 18, Tab Maximus, B. ir. c. 6, and Plutarch, 
relate this more circumstantiaily. The serpents were of differcuit sexes ; if 
the male serpent was killed, his own death was to he the consequence ; if 
the female, that of his wife, Cornelia. — B., 

Pliny gires an account of the circumstances -which attended tlie death 
of liCmdufl, in the 54th Chapter. He was the father of the triumvir. — B. 

Or Itutilius, rnmnl B.a 182, the year after the death of Tiberius 
Gracchus, whose adherents he prosecute’d with the greatest cruelty, lie 
also obtained a triumph for bringing to a conclusion the Servile wmr. He 
was an intimate friend of tlie younger Scipio Afrieanus, who cfhtained the 
crmsulsliip for him, hut failed in gaining that honour for Ms brother Luciw. 
About tlif3 same period, he was condemned, in the tribuneship of Caius 
(b-acdiiis, f.^rhi!j illegal acts :n the prosecution of the adherents of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus. It has liwn suggested that this indi^jty may have had 4 
greater share than the ill success of his brother in causing his'’death. 
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CHAP. 3,7. (37.)— -KAMES OP HEN- WHO HATE EXCELLED IN THE 
ARTS, ASTEOLOGY, GEAHMAB, AND. MEDICINE. 

lanunierable are the men who haye excelled in the Taiious 
arts,* we maj, howerer, take a cursory surrey of them, by 
Citing the names of the principal ones. Berosus excelled in 
astrolo^ ; and on account of his dirinations and predictions, 
a public statue was erected in his honour by the Athenians! 
Apollodorus, for his skill as a grammarian, had public honours 
decreed him by the Amphictyonic Council of Greece. Hip- 
pocrates excelled in medicine,* before its arriral, he pre- 
dicted the plague, which afterwards came from Illyria, and 
sent his pupils to various cities, to give their assistance. 
As an acknowledgment of Ms merit, Greece decreed him the 
same honours as to Hercules.^® King Ptolemy rewarded a 
similar degree of skill in the person of Cieombrotus of Ceos 
by a donation of one hundred talents, at the Megalensian 
games, ^ he haring succeeded in saving the life of King Anti- 
ocbus. Cntohulus also rendered himself extremely famous 
by extracting an arrow^^ from the eye of King Philip with so 

and B tbe great talents of Hippocrates, B. sxn. c. 6, 

account of the origin of these games in Liv>*, B. xxix. c, 

v X b® supposed to be the same person who is mentioned in B. 

xxis. e. 3, as Erasistratns, the grandson of Aristotle. From Suidas we 
learn that a near relative of his was called Cieombrotus, though, from his 
perplexed it is impossible to say whether father or uncle The 

f n J ^ a curious one Antio! 

fell in love with Stratonice, whm his 
lather had raamed in his old age, but struggled to conceal his passion 
M <bscovered the nature of his disease ; upon w^ich he 

repoi^ to Seieucus that it was incurable, for that he was in love and it 
wm impossible that his passion could be gratified. The kino* Weatlv 
h inquired who the lady was; to which Erasistratus repli^ that 
It up his own wife ; whereupon Seleucus began to try and pers^uade him 

dofo M&ifit'wr.; ‘1^3 asYerwIT/re 

tha a^orinSrit’^ 
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Tnneli skill, tkat, altlioiigh the iight. wm lost, there was no 
defect to be semJ^ Asclepiades of Frasa, howeTer, acqiiirerl 
the greatest fame of all — he fotinded. a new sect, treated with 
disdain the promises of KiSg Mithridates conveyed to him 
by an embassy, discovered a method .of successfully treating 
diseases by wine,^^ and, .breaking in upon the funeral ceremony, 
saved the life of a man, who was actually placed on the fune- 
ral pile. He rendered himself, however, more celebrated than 
all, by staking his reputation as, a physieian against Fortune 
herself; and asserting that he did not wish to be so much as 
looked upon as a physician, if he should ■ .ever happen in any 
way to Ml sick ; and he won his wmger,-.for he met his death 
at an extreme old age, by falling down stairs.^^ 


€ha:p. 38. — oEOM,':ExnY Axm a.echitegtiiee. 

31. ilareellus, too, at the taking of Syracuse, olfered a re- 
markable homage to the sciences of geometry and mechanics, 
by giving orders tliat. Archimedes was to be the only person, 
who should not be molested ; his commands, however, were 
disregarded, in consequence of the imprudence of one of tho 
soldiers.^® Chersiphron, also, the Cnossian,"^® was rendered fa- 

mitted to depart, however, when the city was taken, with one garment to 
each pereoa. 

This accident occurred to Philip, at the siege of Methone, of which 
we have a brief account in Diodorus .Siculus, B, xvi. e.- 7, and in Justin, 
•B. vii. c. 6; but neither of these .authors makes any mention of Critobulus. 
Quintus Curtius, B* ix. c. 5, informs us, that Critohiaus exhibited great skill 
in relieving Alexander the Great from the effects of a dangerous wound, 
which he received in India ; but he do^ not refer to the fact here men- 
tioned.— B, 

At the present day, this mode of treatment would have figured as the 
^Vwine-cure/' ■ ' 

S.ee B. xxvi. .0. S- .. . . 

^ Pliny again speaks of ABcIepiudes, in B* xxvi. c* 7, and B. xxix. c. 5, 
The anecaote respecting the man who was saved from the funeral pile is 
referred to by CeW, B. ii. o. 6.— B. Pliny says, in B. xxvi. c, % that 
Asclepiades first came to Borne as a teacher of rnetoric, and that being un- 
suceessM, he turned his attention to medicine.^ Bruce, the Abyaimiaa 
traveller, also met his death by falling down staim. Babelais, in the pro- 
logue to his Fourth Book, refers to tMs peculiar death of Asclepiades. 

^ This is related more at large by Yal. Maximus, M. till c* 7, md by 
..Plutarck— B, 

^ Mentioned m B. xxxvi, c, 31. 
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Pnwir of Diana at 

^phesus , PhiloE, by the construction of the basin at Athens 

wbich vas capable of containing one thousand vessels Cte- 
„L™f’ “-^entwn of pneumatics and hydraulic ma- 

chines ; and Dmoohares,® by the plan which he made of the city 
ot Alei^dria, founded by Alexander in Egypt. The samp 
monarch, too by public edict, declared that no one shodd 
ApeUes, and that no one should make a 
arble st^e of him except Pyrgoteles, or a bronze one except 

man^n®' . iiave all been rendered glorious by 

many lUustrious examples. ^ 

CH.i.P. 39. (38.)— op PAISTIXe ; EXGEATISS ox BKOXZE, .UAEBIE 
Axn rroEi ; op c.iitTixe. ’ 

King Attains gave one hundred talents,™ at a public auction 
for a sing e picture of Aristides, the Theban painter.^ cS 
the Dictator, purchased two pictures, the Medea and the Aia.4 
of Timomachus, for eighty talents, “ it being his intention tn 
dedicate them in the temple of Venus Genetrix. King CaL 

thfsS Picturehy Bnlmchrs, 

me subject of which was the destructiou of the Mao^netes 
Demetrius, who was surnamed the ‘^taker of cities,’’^ refused to 

inB. Tiii c 12 

LSs Mder^^r ““S of Atbens byle 

Z if® 7- '• 0- 42. 

ta £;“Sd «?!;% -I- » 

E. faS t'afS."* 

53 ;Sld,000 and ^16,000.— B. 

“Poixorcetes;* 
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set fire to tlie city of Eliodes, lest lie shotiM cMiiee to destroy 
a picture of ProtogcneSj wliicli was placed oa tbat side of the 
walls against wliieli fiis attack was Greeted, Praxiteles^ has 
been ennobled by his works in marble, and more especially by his 
Ciiidian Tenns, which became remarkable from the insane love 
which it inspired in a certain young man,®® and the high value 
set upon it by Xing Xicomedes, W’ho^ endeavoured to procure it 
from the Cnidians, by offering to pay for them a large debt 
which they owed. The Olympian Jupiter day by day bears 
testimony to the talents of Phidias,®® and the Capitoline Jupiter 
and the I)iana of Ephesus to those of Mentor;®* to W'hich 
deities, also, were consecrated vases made by this artist. 

CIIA'E. 40 . ( 3 ' 9 .) — SLATES FOE WHICH A HIGH PEICE HAS BEEN 
fiJTEX. 

The highest price ever giren .for a .man born in slavery, so. 
far as I am. able to discover, was that paid for Dapbnus, the 
grammarian,, who wms sold by Xatius of Pisaurum® to M. 
.Seaurus, the first man in the state, tor seven hundred tb,oii,- 
sand sesterces.®® In our day, no doubt, comic actors have, 
fetched a higher price, but then they were purchasing their own 
freedom. In the time of our ancestors, Eoscius, the actor, 
gained five hundred thousand sesterces annually. Perhaps, 
too, a person might in the present instance refer to the case of 

" We Imre a further account of this artist .in B. xxxiY.'C. .1.9, B. xxat. 
c, 39 and 40, and B. xxxvi. c. 4. 

^ This is referred to by Pliny, B. xxxri.c, 4,aiidby Valerius Maiimne, 
'B. 'TOi. e. 4, — B.' 

“ He' is again mentioned in B. xxxh% c. 19, B. xxxr. c. 34, and B. 
xxxTi. .e. 4,— .B* ' ' ' 

Mentor is noticed for his skill in carving, B. xxxlii. c, 5d."— B. Lit- 
trd says, on referring to that passage, “ we find that he was a worker in silver, 
and a maker of vases of great value.” He seems disinclined to believe that 
he was a statuary. As Pliny tells us. tM snpra^ none of his public works 
were in existence in PHny^s time. Some small cups, however, existed, 
whicli were highly prized, though some were imdoubtediy spurious. 

r>b Pt^aaro, 

5® We have the same difficulty in ascertaining the sums here mentioned, 
as in all fc»niicr cases. Holland estimates the sum^fen forJDtphiiiis 
at 300,700 sesterces, vol. i. p. 175.*— B. 
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the army commiss^®^ in the Armenian war, wMeh was of late 
rears undertaken in favour of Tiridates ; which officer, in our 
owQ time, received his manumission from l^'ero for the sum of 
thirteen million sesterces;®^ hut, in this case, the consideration 
was the profit to be derived from the war,®^ and it was not 
the value of the man that was paid for. And so, too, when 
Lutorius Priscus bought of Sejanus, the eunuch, Pmzon, for fifty 
million sesterces,®^ the price was given, by Hercules ! rather to 
gratify the passion of the purchaser, than in commendation of 
the beauty of the slave, tinirersai sorrow and consternation 
then reigning, the public were too much pre-occupied with it 
to put a stop to a bargain of so scandalous a nature.®^ 

CHAP. 41, (40.) — SIJPEEME HAPPINESS. 

Of all nations of the earth, the Homans have, vdthout doubt, 
eA'eelled every other in the display of valour.®® The human 
judgment cannot, however, possibly decide what man has en- 
joyed the highest degree of happiness, seeing that every one 
defines a state of prosperity in a way different from another, 
and entirely in conformity with his own notions. If we wish 
to form a true judgment and come to a decision, casting aside 
all the allurements and illusions of fortune, we are bound to 
say that no mortal is happy. Portune has dealt well, and, in- 
deed, indulgently, to him who feels that he has a right to say 
that he is not unhappy. Por if there is nothing else, at all 
events, there is the fear lest fortune should fail at last ; which 
fear itself, when it has once fastened upon us, our happiness is 
no longer unalloyed. And then, too, is it not the ease that there 
is no mortal who is always wise ? 'W'ould that there were 

8^ ‘‘Dispensatorf^ we have an explanation of this term, B. xxxiii. c. 
13,-*— B, 

62 Holland estimates the sum paid for the enfranchisement of this man 
at 120,000 sesterces, voL i. p. 175.— B. 

62 In his capacity, probably, of contractor for provisions and stores. 

Holland estimates the price paid on this occasion at 3,500 sesterces, 
tihi supraj thus differing exceedingly from Ajasson’s estimate.— B. 

6^ “ Quam quidam injnriam iucri fecit file mercatus in luctu civitatis, 
quoniani arguere nulli vacahat.” "We can see the meaning of this passa<»-e, 
but a literal translation of it, as it stands, is out of the question. ^ 
eG «yirtus'’—« manliness,” that being esteemed by the Eomans the 
ideal of true vmtue. 
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mmj to k} found j wlio conid feel a eonTOtion tliat fhis is false^ 
and that it had not been enunciated by an oracle itself^ as it 
were ! Ifortab, vain as they are, and ingenious in dceeiTing 
IhemselTes, calculate in the same way- as the Thracians, who, 
according to their experience of each day, .deposit in an um 
a black or a white pebble ; at the close of their life, these 
pebbles are separated, and from the. relatire number of each 
kind, they form their conclusions.*^ . , But really, may not that 
very day that has been, complimented with a white- pebble, have 
contained in itself the germ of some misfortune ? - How many 
a man has got into trouble by the very power which has been 
bestowed upon him ? How many have been brought to ruin 
and plungod into the deepest misery by their own blessings : or 
rather, by what have been looked upon too 'fondly as blessings, 
for the hour during which they w.ere in the full- eiiJoy3ii,ent of 
them. But most tnie it is, that it is the day after,, that is the 
judge of the day before ; and after all, it is only the last clay 
that is to set its stamp on the whole ; the consequence is, 
that we can put our trust in none of them. And them., too, 
is it not the fact that the blessings of life would not be equal 
to its evils, even though they were ecpial in number ? For 
what pleasure is there that can compensate for the slightest 
grief ? Alas ! what a vain and unreasonable task we impose 
upon ourselves! We trouble ourselves with counting the 
numhr of days, when it is their weight^ that ought to be 
taken into consideration. 

CHAP. 42 . ( 41 .) — ^EAEH IKSTAKCES OF OOOB FOETUHE COXTIFFIHU 
IH THE SAME FA3UILT.- 

Huring the whole course of ages, we find only one woman, 
and that, Lampido, the Laeediemonian, who was the daughter 
of a king, the wife of a king, and the mother of a king.®* 

It appears that a similar custom prevailed among tbe Scythians, ac- 
cording to Ph^^larchus, from whom Pliny probably took his account of it ; 
Le.maire, vol. ili. p. 151. 

As being fraught with an intensity of pain, which no number of days 
passed in pleasure can compensate. 

6® She was the daughter of Leotychides, and the wife of Archidamas, 
and mother of ^ Ajasson expresses his surprise,# that so dOigent a 
collector of facts as Pliny, should have^becn acquainted with only one ex- 
ample of this kind.— B. ** The following are additional instaniM collect^ 
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Berenice was the only woman who was daughter, sister, and 
mother of conquerors in the Olympian games The family 
of the Curios has been the only one to produce three orators 
in succession;^ that of the Fabii alone has given three chiefs 
of the senate in succession, Fabius Ambustus, his son Fabius 
Eullianus, and his grandson Quintus Fabius GurgesJ-^ 

by Ajasson :—L 01}Tnpias, daughter of Keoptolemus, king of Epirus, wife 
of Philip II., king of Slacedon, and mother of Alexander the Great, kin*** 
of Macedon, 2. Eoxana, daughter of king Darius Codomanims, and wite 
of Alexander the Great ; her son by whom was proclaimed king by certain 
generals of Alexander, but was shortly after slain at Amphipolis. 3. Lao- 
dice^the Younger, daughter of king Antiochus Soter, sister and wife of 
Antiochus Theps, and mother of king Seleucus Calliniciis. 4. Berenice 
daughter of king Ptolemy Philadelphus ; married to her brother kin<^ 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and mother of Ptolemy Philopater, by whom she was 
put to death. 5. Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria : 
she became the wife of king Ptolemy Epiphanes, and was mother of king 
Ptolemy Philometor. 6. Cleopatra Cocce, daughter of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, married her uncle, king Ptolemy Physcon, and became mother of 
kings Ptolemy Lathyrus and Alexander I. 7. Cleopatra, another daughter 
of Ptolemy Philometor, married first to Alexander Balas, the usurper of 
the throne of Scythia, then to king Demetrius E’icator, and then to An- 
tiochus Venator. Her sons by Nieator were Seleucus V. and Antiochus 
Gryphus, both of whom became kings of Syria ; and her son Cyzicenius 
by Antiochus Venator, likewise became king of Spia. 8. Selene or Cleo- 
patra, daughter of king Ptolemy Physcon, was married, first, to king 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, secondly, to king Antiochus Gryphus, and thirdly, to 
king Antiochus Eusehes. She was mother of king Antiochus Asiaficus. 
In all, she had nine kings as her near relations or connections. 9. Stra- 
tonice, daughter of king Demetrius Poliorcetes, was married first to kino- 
Speueus Nicator, and then to king Antiochus Soter, and was mother o^ 
king j^^tiochus Theros. 

Val. Maximus, B. riii. e. 15, gives nearly the same account of a per- 
son whom he calls Pherenice ; from the resemblance of the names, it has 
been supposed, that they may both refer to the same individual. B. 

He alludes to the three persons, father, son, and grandson, known bv 
the name of C. Seribonius Curio. The first was prietor b.c. 121 one 
of the most distinguished orators of his time. His son, who acquired 
some reputation as an orator, was tribune of the people e.c 90 pra4or 
B.c. 82, and consul in b.c. 76, with Cn. Octavius. He is represented as 
being possessed of great eloquence, and of extreme purity and brilliancy of 
diction, but to have had none of the other requisites of an orator. Like'his 
son, he enjoyed the friendship of Cicero. The younger Curio was an orator 
of great talents, which, from want of industry, he left uncultivated, ('icero 
endeavoured to direct his talents into a proper channel, hut all in vain 
and he remained td^the end a man of worthless and profligate character! 
He married to Fulvia, who afterwards became the wife of Antony. 

< Hardouin observes, that M. Fabius Ambustus was throe times consul, 
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CHAP. 43. (42.)— EEMAEEABIrB EXAMVEE OF TICISSIIHIIES. 

As to examples ' of the .Tieissitudes of Fortune, they are 
iimnmeral)ie. For what' great pleasures has she ever given 
' us, which have not taken their rise in misfortunes ? And what 
extraordinary misfortmies have not taken their hrst rise in 
great pleasures? (43.) It was fortune that preserved the 
Senator, M. Fidustius/^ who had been proscribed by Sylla, 
for a period of thirty-six years, ilnd yet he was proscribed a 
second time; for he, survived .Sylia, even to the days of An- 
tony, and, as it appears, -was proscribed by him, for no other 
reason but because he had been proscribed before. 

CHAP. 44. — nFlIAllKAP>I.F EXAMPLES OF HOXOrES. 

Fortune has determined that P. Tentidius alone should enjoy 
the honour of a triumph over the Parthians, and yet the same 
individual, when he was a child, she led in the triumphal 
procession of Cneius Pompeius, the conqueror of Asculiim.'^ 
laideed/ Masurius says, that he had been twice led in triuniph ; 
and according to Cicero, he used to let out mules for the bakers 
of the camp.^® Most writers, indeed, admit that his younger 
days were passed in the greatest poverty, and that he wore the 
hob-nailed shoes"® of the common soldier. Balbus Cornelius, 

Quintus Fabius Eullianus fite times, and Q. Fabius Gurges three 
tiin.es.-^B. 

"3 We have a similar account of the fate of Fidustius in Dion Cassius, 
by whom he is named Fiiuseius. — B. He was at length slain by order of 
Antony. 

We have an account of the vicissitudes in the life of Yentidius Bassiis 
in A. Gellius, B. xv. c. 4, and in Yalerius Paterculus, B. ii. c. 65. We 
learn from these writers, that Yentidius was a native of Picenum, and that, 
Tvben that city was Uiken by Oindus Pompeius, in the Social war, Yentidius, 
then an infant, was carried in his mother’s arms, before the car of the con- 
queror.— B. ■ . . 

““ The passage of Cicero referred to, occurs in a letter to Plancus, Ep, 
ad Fam. B. x. Ep. 18, where, speaking of Yentidius, who had united him- 
self to the |5arty of Antony, he says, “ And I look down upon the camp of 
the mule-driver, Yentidius?^ 

Caliga.*^ A strong heavy sandal worn by the Eoman soldiers and 
centurions; but not by the superior officers. The term “a caligd,’* there- 
fore, had the same meaning as our expression, “ frqpi the ranks.” The 
Emperor Caligula received that surname when a boy, in consequence of 
wearing the caliga, and being inured to the life of a common soldier. 
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also,_ tlie elder, iras elected to the consiilate f^ but he had 
pre’nously teen accused, and the judges had been charged 
to discuss the point whether he could or not lawfuUv be 
scourged with rodsj he being the first foreigner,”— bom even 
on the very shores of the ocean,— who obtained that honour 
Which our ancestors denied even to the people of latium.™ 
Among other remarkable instances, also, we have that of L 
Julvius,“ the consul of therebelHous Tuseulani, who, imme- 
mately upon his coming over to the Eomans, obtained from 
them the same honoim. He is the only individual who in 
the same year in which he had been its enemy, enjoyed ’the 
honour of a teumph in Eome, and that too, over the peoule 

wliose consul he had previously been. ^ ^ 

Doto to the present time, L. Sylla is the only man who has 
clamed to himself the surname of - Happy 

he derived,_for 80 oth, from the bloodshed of the eitfrens and 
theoppression of his country! But what claim had he on 

happiness ? Was it the power 
Mud^nft-f 11 ^ massacreing so manythou- 

V- “teipretationmost dfrgrace- 

tul, which must stamp him as “Unhappy”*® to all future 

tte rVi® perished in those times, of 

the two, to be looked upon as the more fortunate— seeing that 
with them we sympathize, while there is no one who does not 
In the year A.ir.c. 704. 

that is a Roman, and uncondemned scourge a man 

thehoreeto'theSS^riffimffin^^ 

to his ascendants ;^eng Se^asFdix^ the ^Temor of 

St. Paul was taken for judgment.— B™ ” of Judtea, beioi-e 

'‘Jnfela.** 
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detest S jlla ? And then, besides, was not the close of his life 
more horrible than the sufferings which had been experienced 
hr any of those who had been proscribed by him r hl.s very flesh 
eating into itself, and so engendering his own pnnishineEt.*'^ 
And this, although he may huTe thonght proper to gloss it 
over by that last dream of his,®® in the very midst of which 
he may be said, in some measure, to have died ; and in which, 
as he pretended, he was told that his glory alone had risen 
superior to all emy ; though at the same time, he confessed that 
it was still wanting to his supreme happiness, that he had not 
dedicated the CapitoL* 

CEAP. 45 . — mN TEIIT POnxrXATE CIBCrMSTAKCES WHICH HAVE 
HAPPEXEB TO THE SAME PEnSOiT. 

Q. Metellns, in the funeral oration which he made in praise 
of his father, L. Meteliiis, who had been pontiff^ twice consul,®'^ 
(li.ctator, master of the horse, one of the qnindecemvirs for 
dividing the lands,®® and the first who had cdephants- in his tri- 
umphal procession,®^ the same having been taken in the first 

Aeeordiog to Pliny, B, xi. c. 39, and Piutarcb, Sylla was afTected by 
what has been termed the “• Morbus pedicnlosus^' or “ Lousy disease.’ Plu- 
tarch, how’ever, ascribes his death to the bursting of an interinil abscess ; 
and the same cause is a.ssigned by Val. Maximus,' B. ix. e. 3. — B. It wa.s 
probably of a similar di.sease tliat Herod Agrippa died, whom we find 
mentioned in Acts xii. 23, as being eaten of worms. 

Plutarch refers to a dream which Sylla had a short time before his 
death, hut it does not seem to correspond to the one here alluded to. — B, 
‘‘Plutarch relates that shortly before his death, Sylla dreamed that his 
son Corntdius, who died before his wife, Cecilia Metcdla, appeared to him, 
and summoned him awuiy to join bis mother. Appian also states that just 
before his death, Sylla beheld a spirit in a tiream, which summoned him by 
name; upon whieli he called together Ms Meads, made his will, and died 
soon after of a fover. Only tw'o days before -Ms death, he finished the 
tw('nty-second book of hxs Memoirs, in which, ■ foreseeing his end,, he 
boasted of the prediction of the Chaldmans, that it wras Ms fate to die after 
a happy life, and in the height of his progperity, 

« This k referred to by Tacitus, liist. B. ,iiL .c. 73. — B. Plutarch tells 
us that Catulus performed this ceremony of dedication. 

Ills consulships were a.u.g. 502 and 506 — B. 

Ilarclouin informs us, that a certain number of public officers, which 
%^aried from three to twenty, were appointed to divide the lands of the 
conquered people among " the Eoman colonists. JLemalre, voi ill. 

,B." " ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

®® The commentators have endeavoured to prove, and not without some 
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Punic war, has left it written to the effect that his father had 
attained the ten greatest and best things, in the search after 
which wise men have spent ail their Hves. For, as he states, 
he was anxious to become the first warrior, the best orator,^ 
the bravest general, that the most important of all business 
should be entrusted to his charge, that he should enjoy the very 
highest honours, that he should possess consummate wisdoin, 
that he shoxild be regarded as the most distinguished senator,^ 
that he should by honourable means acquire a large fortune, 
that he should leave behind him many children, and that he 
should be the most illustrious person in the state. To refute 
this assertion, would be tedious and indeed unnecessary, seeiii«’ 
that it is contradicted more than sufficiently by the single 
fact, that Metcllus passed his old age, deprived of his sight, 
which he had lost in a fire, while rescuing the Paladium 
from the temple of Testa a glorious, action, no doubt, al- 
though the result was unhappy : on which account it is, that 
although he ought not to he called unfortunate, still he cannot 
be called fortunate. The Roman people, however, granted 
him a privilege which no one else had ever obtained since the 
foundation of the city, that of being conveyed to the senate- 
house in a chariot whenever he went to the senate a great 
distinction, no doubt, but bought at the price of his sight. 

(44.) The son also, of the same Q. Meteilus, who has given 
the above account of his father, is considered himself to have 
been one of the rarest instances of human felicity.®^ For, in ad- 

success, tbat*Pliuy is not correct in the remark, that the first elephants 
brought to Borne, were those which followed in the triumph of Meteilus. 
He has himself informed us, B. viii. c. 6, that they were introduced by 
Curius Dentatus, in his triumph over Pyrrhus, some years before that of 
Meteilus. The same fact is also stated by Florus, B. L c. 18.— B. 

Ovid, Fast. B. vi. 1. 436, et seq., and Val, Maximus, B. i, c. 4 
allude to this circumstance. — B. ^ 

This fact has been supposed by Hardouin to be controverted by the 
statement of Aulus OelHus, who says, B. lii. c. 18, that all the senators, who 
had passed the curule chair, were carried to the curia or senate-house, in a 
chariot. But, as Ajasson correctly observes, Aulus Gellius does not assert 
that the senators were carried at the public expense, which was the case 
with Meteilus.— B. 

Val Maxima^ B._vii. c. 1, details the various fortunate circumstances 
which occurred to^^. Meteilus ; he makes no mention, however, of the vio- 
lent atek made upon him by Labeo j indeed, he expressly states, that 
hiB good fortune continued to the last moments of his life.— B. 
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ciitioii to tiic Tcrj consifleraMe lianoiirs wMok he obtainecl, md 

surname he acquired from the 'conquest of Mfieecloiilaj 
lie was carried to the fiiijeral pile by-Ms ibnr sons/*^ one of 
whom had been praetor, three of them eoiisnls, two had ob- 
tained triiiniphs, and one had been '■ censor;, each of whieli 
honours falls to the lot of a very few only. And jct, in the 
Tory fnli-bhnvn pride of his dignity, as he was returning from 
the Campus Martins at mid-day, when the Foram and the CVt- 
pitol are deserted, he was seized by the tribune, Cains Atiiiiiis 
Labeo,’'"^ stirnameci Macerion, whom, during Ms censorship, he 
had ejected from the senate, and was dragged -'by him to the 
Tarpeian rock, for the purpose of being precipitated therefrom. 
The iiiiHif-rous band, however, who called. him by the name of 
fiitiier, dew to nis assistance, though 'tardily, -and only just, as it 
were, at the very last moment, to attericl his funeral obse- 
seeing that he could not la-wfully offer resistance, or repel 
three by forifc in the saert'd case of a tribune and he wms just 
on the very point of perishing, the vietini of his virtiies ami 
tlici strictftciss of liis censorship, 'when he wa-s saved by the in- 
terventioii of another tribune, — only obtained with the great- 
est di:ffic'ulty, — and so rescued from the very jaws of death. 
He^ afterwards had to subsist on 'the bounty of others, his »- 
perty having been co.nsecrated^ by the very man. -w hum he imd 

Tab Maximus, nH mpret, and Telleins Paterculiis, B. i. c. 11, speak of 
the honours obtained by the four sons of 4. Meteiliis ; tboy are also 
alluded to by Cicero in bis 8tb Philippic, sec. 4., and his Tusc. Uiiicst. B. i. 
C..35. — .B. 

BrdeehaTnps remarks, that we find in ■ the ancient .historians a similar 
account relativf.* to M. .Drus'iis*. who, ■ when tribune of the people, burned 
otf tb.e Gons'iil Paiiippus with such violence to prison, that the blood started 
from his nostrils : also of P. Semproiiius, the tribune of the people, who, 
leari it not been for the opposition <diVred by his colleague, wouhl have 
carried the censor .Applus Claudius to prison. . 

This attack of Labvo on .Meteiius is mentioned in the Epitome of Livy, 
B. lix. The tribunes of lioiue were styled sacrosaticti,” audit was con- 
sitlered a capital crime to offer personal violence to them, under any cir- 
cumstances. Hardouin remarks, that the tribune who came to the mtme 
of Metellus must have been a military tribune, who, in virtue of his office, 
had a right to claim the services of Metellus for the army. — B. 

'-♦s Cicero, in his oration “ I/ro JDomo suaf ’ sec. 47* refers to the conse- 
cration of the prcjperty of Metellus, as a case analogous to that of his own 
house, "Which had been siinjlarly consecrated by Ciodius.;^B. It seems to 
have been the custom, wli n a person had been capitally condemned, for 
the tribune of the people to consecrate Ms property, with certain lormali- 
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degraded; and who, as if that had not satiated his Tengeance, 
still farther wreaked his malice upon him, by throwing a 
rope around his neck/® and twisting it with such extreme 
violence that the blood flowed from out of Ms ears.®® And 
for my part, too, I should look upon it as in the number of his 
misfortunes, to have been the enemy of the second Africanus ; 
indeed, Macedonicus, in this instance, bears testimony against 
himself; for he said to his sons, “Go, my cMldren, render 
the last duties to Scipio ; you will never witness the funeral 
of a greater citizen than him and this speech he made to 
Ms sons, one of whom had already acquired the surname of 
Balearieus, and another of Diadematus,^ he Mmself at the time 
bearing that of Macedonicus. 

JYow, if we take into account the above injury alone, can 
any one justly pronounce that man happy, whose life was thus 
endangered by the caprice of an enemy, and that enemy, be- 
sides, not an Africanus ? What victories over enemies could 
possibly be counterbalanced by such a price as this ? What 
honours, what triumphs, did not Fortune cancel, in suffering a 
censor to be dragged through the middle of the city—indeed, 
that was his only resource for gaming time® — dragged to that 

ties, to some god or goddess ; after wbich it could not, under ordinary 
cipumstances, be recovered, whether the sentence was revoked or not 
Cicero had been capitally condemned through the instrumentality of 
Clodius, and obliged to fly from Borne. 

It was a common expression among the Bomans, for a person, ob- 
torto collo adprmtorem trahi,” ‘‘to be dragged to the prsetor with his 
neck wrenched; A^d we meet with it repeatedly in the writings of 
Plautus. It would appear that it was customary for the lictors or officers 
ot justice to se^e criminals in a peculiar manner, perhaps with a rone and 
with the exercise of great violence, whatever their rank. 

Accori&g to the remark of Dalechamps, it appears to have been not 
unusuai with the Boman magistrates, when resistance was offered to their 

T throat, as is here stated to have been done 

by Laoeo. — B. 

, ^ been considerable diflicnltv in ascertaining the names which 

should be given to the sons of Metellus, as the MSS, ditfer, and there an- 
pears to be no means of coming to any accurate decision, by a reference to 
other authonties. The essential circumstance, however, is, that two of the 
sons had obtained the hon^r of a triumph, and had acquired appropriate 
surnames.-~B. Metellus Bxadematus has been much confounded with his 
cousin, Metellus Balmaticus. Diadematus was so called, ff orn his wearing, 
for a long tune, u b^(%e round his forehead, in consequence of an ulcer. 
Jie was consul b.c. 117 . 

» By being dragged, and not proceeding willingly, in order to gain time 
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Capitol, wliitlier lie Mmself, in, Ms triumpli, had. ' forborne to 
drag in a similar manner ereii the-Terj captiTes whom he had 
taken in his conquests ? This crime, too, must be looked upon 
as all the greater, from its haring so nearly clepriTed Mace- 
donicns of the honours of his funeral, so great and so gloric/iis, 
in which he was borne to the pile by his triumphant children, 
lie himself thus triumphing, as it rrere, in his mrj obsc-quies. 
Most assuredly, there is no happiness that can he ealleci nn- 
alloyed, when the terror of our life has been interruptec! by 
any outrage, and miieh more by such an. outrage as this. Ah 
for the rest, I really am at a loss whether W'e ought most to 
conimenci tlic manners of the age,’^ or to feel an i.screasefl degree 
of iiiflignatiorj, that, among so many members of the; family of 
the Mctelli, such wicked audacity ■ as. that of C. Atinius re- 
mained unpiinibhed. 

CHAP, 46.— THE AriSFOILTI3ES OP AHOrSTIJS. 

In the life of the now deified em,peror Augustus eren,„ whoin. 
the 'wiiole world would certainly agree to place .in this class,* 
i,f w'e carefoily examine it in all its features, we shall find 
rem,arkabl:e Tieis,situdes of human fate. There was his rejec- 
tion from the po.st of master of the horse, by his uncle, and 
the preference w^hich wuis given to Lepidus, and that, too, in 
opposition to hi.s own requests ; the hatred produced b}" the 
proscription ; his aIliaB.ee i,ii the Tri.umvirata® with some a.nio.ng 
the very worst of the citizens, and that, too, with an unequal 

for succour, and so save himsilf from being burled from the Tarpeian, 
rock. ^ . 

ITliiob allowed the laws to take their course, even against an indivkhiul 
id the first eonsequeiiee .in the state. —B.. 

^ In the class of those who were considered peculiarly fortunate ; “ bile 
eeiisork,” literally, “ in this assessment/^ in allusion to the classification of 
the eitlzeris of fiorao, according to the estimate of their property, — B. 

111 B c. 45, when, being but about eighteen years of age, he had tlie 
presmuption to ask his uncle for the office of magister cquitum •/* upon 
wliicli Jurms Cu'sar bestowed it on M. Tepidus, probably being of opinion 
thnl his Tiophew was not yet fit for the office. 

^ In his triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus, he showed himself no 
bjss cruel tiiaii his colli ague, Antony, notwithstanding the gloss which 
Pliny attfrnpts to throw over his actions. Two thousand equites and 
three Imndri.d senators are said to have been put to death fcing this 
proscripfiiUL 
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sliare of .iiifliieace, he' bimself being entirely borne down by 
tbe power of Antony ; Ms illness' at the battle of Philippi ; 
his flight, and his' haTing to remain three days concealed in a 
marsh, though siiflering from sickness, and, according to the 
account of Agrippa and Mecsenas, labouring under a dropsy ; 
his shipwreck® on the coast of Sicily, w’here lie w’as again 
undiT the necessity of concealing Mmselt‘ in a cave ; Ms des- 
peration, which caused Mm even to beg Procaiieiiis^® to |>iit 
him to death, when ' he was hard-pressed by the enemy in a, 
naval engagement ; Ms alam about the rising at Perusia; 
his anMety at the battle of Actium the extreme danger he 
W'as in from the falling of a tower during the Paniionian war ; 
seditions so numerous among his soldiers; so many attacks by 
dangerous diseases;^® the suspicions which he entertained 

Asigustas was detaiaed at Byrrhachiiun for some time before the battle 
of Philippi by illness, and bad not recovered when tlie battle took place. 

In the hrst engagement at Philippi, Brutus defeated the army of Au- 
gustus, whilo Cassius was defeated by Antony. Appian speaks also of his 
concealment in a marsh to the south of Philippi. 

In his war against Sextus Pompeius, his tieet was twice shattered by 
shipwreck oH the coast of Sicily, and he suffered several defeats by sea. 

C. Proculeius, a inamber of the equestrian order, and a familiar friend 
of Augustus. It is of him that Horace speaks in the lines (II. Ode 2), 

“ Yivet extento Proculeius mvo 
Notus in fratres animi patcrni.” 

He was one of the liomans to whom Augustus thought of giving his 
daughter Julia in maiTiage. The mode of his death is incntioued in B. 
xxxvi. c.' 69. .■ 

This circumstance is stated more fully by Suetonius in his Life of 
Augustus ; he teUs, that “ in crossing from S*iciiy to Italy to rejoin his forces, 
Augustus was unexpectedly attacked by Pemochares and Apoilophanes, 
two of Pompey’s captains, and only escaped in a small vessel with the 
greatest difficulty.’" 

•- L, Antonins having raised an army at Prmneste, took possession of 
the town of Peruaia, wliich was blockaded by Augustus, and Antonius was 
at last obliged to surrender. During this siege Augustus encountered 
several dan^rs, and was once nearly killed while sacrificing beneatii the 
wralls, by a band of gladiators, who came upon him unawares. 

The victory was long doubtful, and it was only the sudden panic of 
Cleopatra, that finally ensured it to Augustus. 

** The exact nature of the accident here alluded to, is discussed by Har- 
douin, Lemaire, voL iii. p. 169 ; he concludes, from the account of Sue- 
tonius and of Dion Cassius, that it was owing to the fall of a gallery, which 
extended between two towers*— B, . 

These are fully dcscnbed by Suetonius, in his Life of Augustus, e. 80 
md 81. 
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respecting ilie inteiitioBs of Marcelliis ; tlie disgraceful lianish- 
rneiit, as it "were, of Agrippa ; tb.e many plots ^against his 
the deaths of Ms own children,^® of which he was 
accused, and his heavy sorrow's, caused not merely by tludr 
lussr ' the adiilteiy^' of his daughter, and the discovery of her 
parricidal designs; the insulting retreat of his son-in- 1 a , 
Kero;-- another adultery, that of his grand-daughter ; to 

'M. riaiidius Marcellas, the son of Octavia, sister of Augustus. He 
was adopted by Augustus. Tacitus seems to hint tliat he was greatl}* be- 
loved by the Roman people, and it is not improbable that Augustus may 
Lave hecome suspicious or jealous of him ; his decease took place in his 
twentieth vear. ■„ ■ ■ , 

n To I^fitylene. This refers to the jealousy between Marcellus and Ins 
brotbrr-in-law, M. Vipsanius Agrippa. Pliny probably uses the term 
‘‘ pudenda,” implving that Augus'tus sliowcd neither firmness nor gratitude 
on this Of easion ; ‘tor anxiotis, at any cost, to prevent, these ditferonees, he 
sent Airrippa, against his will, as proconsul to Syria ; immediately on which 
Agripi'a left Rome, but stopped at Mitylene, and left the government of 
Svria to liis legatus. Upon the death of l^farcellus, Agrippa returned to 
Rome. 

Dion Casssius mentions three conspiracies, the first by Fahius Ctepio 
HUf] l^inrania, a second, of which he docs not name the authors, and a 
third by Conicliiis <Jinna. 

Said in allusion to the suspicious deaths of his grandchildren Lucius 
and Cains, the children of his daugliter Julia by Agrippa. They were 
probably removed by the criminal acts of Livia ; but some liistoriaiis have 
hinted that Augustus was privy to their destruction, the object of which 
was to remove all obstacles that lay in the w’ay of Tiberius to the throne. 

Implying that he was conscience-stricken at his share in their death, 
as well as struck with sorrow and remorse. 

She was his only child; Scrihonia was her mother. She was first 
married to her cousin Marcellus ; on his death to L. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
and after his decease to Tiberius Nero, the son of Livia. Her profligacy 
was universally known, and Augustus did not scruple to enlarge upon it 
before the senate ; but Pliny is the only writer who states that she con- 
templated an attempt on the life of his father ; though Suetonius says 
tliat she became, at a late period of her reign, an object of interest to those 
rrho were disaffected. Julia was first banished to Pandataria, off the coast 
of Campania, and then to Ehegium, which she was never allowed to leave. 
Her death took place A.n. 14. 

Tiberius Nero, afterwards emperor. Pliny here alludes to his re- 
tirement to Rhodes, where he remained seven years. Tacitus represents 
that his chief reason for leaving Rome was to escape the society of his 
wife Julia, w^ho treated him with the utmost contempt, and whose licen- 
tious life was not unknown to him. During this retreat he devoted him- 
self to the study of astrology. He left Rome without consent of Au- 
gustus, who was eauallv unwininff to allow of his return. 
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whicl: t,liere were added BtiineroBS other evils, such as the 
%varit of money to pay his soldiers ; the revolt of Illyria;"-^ 
tlie necessity of levying the slaves ; the sad deficiency of 
young men;®® the pestilence that raged in the City;"® the 
fiimine in Itky ; the design which he had formed of putting 
an end to his life, and the fast of four days, which brought 
him within a hair’s breadth of death. And then, added to 
ail this, the slaughter of Yarns the base slanders®^ whis- 
pered against his authority ; the rejection of Posthumius 
Agrippa, after his adoption,-® and the regret to which Au- 
gustus was a prey after his banishment the suspicions too 
respecting Pabius, to the effect that he had betrayed his se- 
crets ; and then, last of all, the machinations of his wife and 
of Tiberius, the thoughts of which occupied his last moments. 
In fine, this same god,®’ who was raised to heaven, I am at a 

-Emiliiis Paulas. Sbe fully inberited the vices of her mother. For an 
if-iultfroiis intercourse with D. Silanus she was banished, by Augustus to 
Trenierus, off the coast of Apulia, where she survived twenty years, de- 
pf-ndent on the bounty of the empress Livia. A child born after her dis- 

f * race, was, by order of Augustus, exposed as spurious. She is supposed 
y some to be the Corinna of Ovid's amatory poems. 

* He probably alludes to the rising of some tribes in the provinces 
on the north-eastern coast of the Adriatic, in b.c. 35, who refused to 
pay their tribute. They were finally vanquished by Statilius Taurus, 
B.c. 33. 

After the defeat of his general Yarns, by Arminius, in Germany. 

^ This pestilence is also mentioned by iDion Cassius; it took place 
A.x'.c. 732. — B. ’ 

-V We have an account of the disastrous expedition of Yams in Flonis, 
B. iv. c. 12.~B. 

Suetonius speaks of calumnious pamphlets (libelli), that were circu- 
b.tfcd about, even in the senate-house, to his extreme disparagement. 

A posthumous son of M. Yipsanius Agrippa by Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus, by whom he was adopted together with Tiberius, He was 
afterwards bamshed to Pianaria, off the coast of Corsica, on account of 
his savage and intractable character, though guilty of no crime. Augus- 
tus is said to have privately visited him there, which, coming to the ears 
of Livia, increased her enmity against this youth, and he was murdered by 
her orders or those of Tiberius. 

Tacitus, Ann. B. i. c. 3, says that be was banished by the artifiices of 
Yero. — B. ■ • ■ . ■ 

31 After his death his solemn apotheosis took place in the Campus Mar- 
tias. In some of the coins which were struck even during* his life-time, he 
was called « DivS^” or “tie god.” ’ 
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loss to say whetlier deservedly or not, died, leaving the son, of 
iiis own enemy his heir.®=^ 

CEAT, 47. (46.) — ME!?' WHOM THE OOPS HATE PEOKOTTHCED TO BE 
TEE MOST HAPPr. 

In reference to this point, two oracles of Belphi may come 
under our consideration, which wonld appear to have been 
jjronoimced as though in order to chastise the vanity of man. 
These oracles were the following : by the first, Pedins was 
pronounced to be the most happy of men, who had just before 
fallen in defence of his conntiy.^ On the second oeoasion, 
when it had been consulted by Gyges, at that time the most 
powerful king in the world, it declared that Aglaiis of 
Psopliis’^* was a more happy man than himself.^ This Aglaiis 
was an old man, who lived in a poor petty nook of Arcadia, 
and cultivated a small farm, though quite snfiicient for the 
supply of Ms yearly wants he had never so much as left it, 
and, as was quite evident from his mode of living, his desires 
being of the most limited kind, he had experienced but an ex- 
tremely small share of the miseries of life. 

CHAP. 48. (47.)— THE MAH -WHOM THE HODS OEBEEEB TO BE 

WOESHiPPED BTJEIHG HIS LIFE-TIME J A EEMAEKABLE FLASH OF 
■ LIOHTNIKQ... ■ ■ ■ 

While still surviving, and in full possession of his senses, 
by the command of the same oracle, and with the sanction of 
Jupiter, the supreme Father of the gods, Euthymus,^^ the 
pugilist, who had always, with one exception, been victorious 
in the Olympic games, was deified. He was a native of Locri, 

^ For Tiberius Kero, the father of Tiberius Caesar, took the side of 
M. Antonins in the Ciril War. — B. * 

•^3 We ha¥e no mention of Pediiis, or Phedius, as he is named in some of 
the MSS., in any of the ancient authors. A story of the same import is 
related of Solon and Tellus, hy Herodotus, B. i. c. 30, and by Plutarch. — B. ■ 
A town of Arcadia. See B. it. c. 10. 

''5 This is also related by Yalerius Maximus, B. vii. c. 1 . — B. 

This is very similar to Virgifs beautiful description of the old 
Corycius, in the Georgies, B. iv. I, 125, et mq, ® 

3’ We have some account of Euthymus in Pausanias, B. vi., and in 
JElian, Var. Hist. B. viii. c. 18.— B. ■# 
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in Italy, I find tliat Callimaclius/® considering it a more 
wonderful circmnstance tfian any he had ever known, that the 
two statues which had keen' erected to him, .one at Locri,. .and 
the other at Olympia, were struck by lightning.; on: the; same 
day, ordered sacrifices to he offered up to him, which w^as 
accordingly done, both during his life-time, and after his 
death. Nothing, indeed, has appeared to me so remarkahle, 
as this mark of approval given by the gods. 


CHAP. 49. (48.) — THE GEEATEST LEIsmiH OE LTEE. 

Not only the differences of climate, but the multitude of 
instances named, and the peculiar destiny attached to each of 
us from the moment of his hirth,'^^ tend to render one very un- 
certain in forming any general conclusion respecting the length 
and duration of human life. Hesiod, who was the first to 
make mention of this subject, while he states many circum- 
stances about the age of man, which appear to me to be fabu- 
lous, gives to the crow nine times the ordinary duration of our 
life, to the four times the length of that of the crow, to 
the raven three times the length of that of the stag, besides 
other particulars with reference to the phoenix and the Nymphs 
of a still more fabulous nature. The poet Anacreon gives 
one hundred and fifty years to Arganthonius,^^ the king of the 
Tartessii ; ten more to Cinaras,^- the king of Cj-prus, and two 

^ It has been conjectured by Poinsiret, that the word “Callimachus’’ 
does not refer to the well-known poet of that name, nor to any other indi- 
vidual, but that it was the title of the president of the Olympic games. 
The opinion is not without plausibility, but is scarcely sanctioned by siifii- 
deni authohty.— B. 

Flirty here alludes to the doctrine of astrology, which forms the 
©special subject of the next Chapter.— B. 

^ Tiu^e statements are not found in any of the works of Hesiod now 
m warcely necessary to observe, that they are entirely without 
foundation, and contrary to all observation and experience. — B. 

'Ihe great of Arganthonius is referred to by Lucian, in his treatise 
“ 0e Mactobiii,'’ “ m I^ng-lived Men f by Herodotus, B. i. c. 163 ; by 
Cieero,de Scieci. see. It;, and by Valerius Maximus, B. viii. c. 13; the 
three latter writers in malang his age 120 years, and hence PHny 

a»igns to Mm the age m the next page,— B. St. Augustine, Be 

Civitete Bfk B# ixVi,, this passage ol Pliny, and mentioBS the age 
of ArganthoiMus, % slated hr Mm, te law been 162 years. For Tartessiis, 
m Spain, toe B. Bk- B. If* c. 31. 

^ His story i* tel4 Ofid, Mel. B. wheto It is s»d to have become 
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luHidred to Theopompus gives one hundred and 

fifty- three years to Epimenides of Gnossns ; according to Hel- 
lenicusj some of the nation of the Epii? in ^tolia, have com- 
pleted their tv'o hundredth year ; and his account is confirm ed 
by IJamastes, who relates that Pictoreiis, one of this nation, 
who was remarkable for his size and strength, lived even to bis 
three hundredth year, Ephoms says that some kings of Ar- 
cadia have lived three hundred years ; Alexander Cornelius, that 
there was one Bandon, inlllyTicum, wholivedfive hundred years.^ 
Xenophon, in his Periplus, gives to a king of the island of 
the Liitmii six hundred years, and, as though in that instance 
he had lied too sparingly, to his son eight hundred^'* All these 
statements, however, have originated in a want of acquaint- 
ance with the accurate measurement of time. For some nations 
reckon the summer as one year, and thewinter as another; 
others 'again, consider each of the four seasons a year; the 
Arcadians, for instance, whose years "were of three months each. 
Others, such as the Egyptians, calculate by the moon, and 
hence it is that some individuals among them are said to have 
lived as many as one thousand years. 

Let us proceed, however, to what is admitted to be true. 
It is pretty nearly certain, that Arganthonius of Gades'^® reigned 
eighty years, and he is supposed to have commenced his reign 
when he was forty. Masinissa, beyond a doubt, reigned 
sixty years,'^ and Gorgias, the Sicilian, lived one hundred and 

unwittingly the father of Adonis, by his own daughter Myrrha (or Smyr- 
na), in consequence of the anger of Venus or Aphrodite.' He was said 
to have founded the city of Cinyra in C 5 q>rus. 

^ Callimachus mentions a person of this name, who wrote a treatise on 
the art of making cheesecakes. There w^as also a physician so called, who 
flourished in the fifth century b.c., and who is said by Galen to have been 
the first who wrote a treatise on the probe. Whether either of these in- 
dividuals is the person here alluded to, is unknown. 

We have the same statement as to the age of Epimenides, in Valerius 
Maximus, B. viii, s. 13 ; he also, in the same section, gives an account of 
the Epii, of Pictoreus, of Bandon, and of the king of the island of the 
Tyrians, all of which agree with the present statement, except that the 
person mentioned by Bamastes is called Literius, and the last-named indi- 
vidual is styled the king of the island of the Lutmii. — B, 

^ The king of the Tmtessi, mentioned above, — B, 

« Pliny has already spoken of the vigorous old age of Masinissa. in the 
12th Chapter of the present Book.— B. • 
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eight." Fabius Maximus was an augur for sixtv 

throe years." M. Peq,ema, and more recentiri.XSs 
Saturmnus, sumred ali those whose sufirages each had solicited 
ekS® “ /i " ^Aerna liS “ 

eight yearn, and left after him only seven of those whoL 
fw censor, he had enrolled. Connected with this 

fact, It also suggests itself, and deserves to he remarked that 
It has happened only once, that five successive vears ’ha4 
e er passed mthont the death of a senator taking* place * this 

w^ the case fi:om the occasion on which the crn^ Flacei 

579 lustration, in the year of the City 

succeeding censors.® M. Valerius 
Corvinus completed one hundred years, forty-six of wS n 
ervened between his first and sixth consulship!? He ocS. ed" 
ttecurule chair twenty-one times,® a thin| that ws S 

toed tSmrieT 

her^toatvIilT? Kutilius, exceeded 

nerninety-smthyear; dunng the reign of Claudius StsHUs 

hundred and three 

Lucceia, an actress in the mimes, performed on the stage 

4 If t i i- vl 

« Wp tl™ ftis to skty-two vcars.— B 

bat he does not meSi\i Bepcrna in Valerius Maximus, 

Clstidins Palcber,and 

feJte^^ShfeoruK 

card% to tke Fasti io nrSi? Vr ® years. Ac- 

to’A.u.o theinten-al 

the it attached to 

‘^et“ Soe^C'alsL^. 

He adds, that CIodia^ri^Shra^S^™S^ “ VMerius Maximus] 
to the great age of sS-& 77, also refers 
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'when one hnudred years old, and Galeria Copiola returned to 
the stage, to perform in the interludes,® at the votiYe games 
whieh irere celebrated for the health of the deified Augustus, in 
the consulship of C. Poppseus and Q. Sulpicius.® She had 
made her first appearance when eight years of age, just ninety- 
one years before that time, when M. Pomponins was sedile of 
the people, in the consulship of C. Marius and Cn. Carbo.®^ When 
Pompeiiis Magnus dedicated his great theatre, he brought her 
upon the stage, as being quite a wonder, considering her old 
age. Asconius Pedianus informs us, that Sammnla also liyed 
one hundred and ten years. I consider it less wonderful that 
Stephanio, who was the first to dance on the stage in comedy 
descriptive of Boman manners, should have® danced at the 
two secular games, those celebrated by the deified Au- 
gustus, and by Claudius Csesar, in his fourth consulship, consi- 
dering that the interval that elapsed between them was no more 
than sixty-three years;® indeed, he lived a considerable time 
after the last period. We are informed by Mutianus, that, on 
the peak of Mount Tmolus, which is called Tempsis, the people 
live one hundred and fifty years, and that T. Pullonius, of 
Bononia, was set down as of the same age, in the registration 
which took place under the censorship of Claudius Caesar ; and 
this appeared to be confirmed by comparing the present with 
former registrations, as well as many * other proofs that he 
had been alive at certain periods — for that prince greatly in- 
terested himself in ascertaining the exact truth of the matter. 

CHAT. oO. (49.) — THE VAUIETY OF DESTINIES AT THE BIHTH OF 

■ , ■ . ■ ■•MAN. 

The present conjuncture would appear to demand from me 

Emlx)liaria/* an actress in the embolmm,"' or interlude of the 
Roman stage; also called “ acroaraa,’’ by Cicero, It appeal^ to have been 
a concert of mnsical instruments, perhaps accompanied by dancing. 

^ Tbeh consulship was A.tJ.a 761, — B. 

Their consulship was A.v,a 671, which would leave an interval of 
ninety years between her first appearance and her appearance at the votive 
games. — B, 

‘‘Togatus saltare mstituit."' He acted in the « togatse fabul®/* co- 
medies representing Roman life, or the life of those who wore the toga, the 
civic costume of the Romans. The Greek comedies were called “ palliate."’ 

The secular games of Augustus are stated by Suetonius, in his Life 
of Augustus, c. 31, and by Bion Cassius, to have taken place a.tj.c. 
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some opimon upon the science of the stars. Epigenes'' used 
to maintain that human life could not be possibly prolonged to 
one hundred and twelve years, and Berosus®" that it could 
exceed one hundred and seventeen. The system is still in 
existence which Petosiris and Neeepsos“ transmitted to us 
and called by them “ tartemorion,” from the division of the 
signs into four portions ; from which it would appear, that life 
m the region of Italy, may possibly be extended to one hun- 
dred and twenty-four years They maintain that, reckoning 
from the eommen^ment of an ascending sign, no hfe can pos- 
sibly exceed a period of ninety degrees from that point : which 
periods they cah by the name of “ anaphorse they sav also 
that these anaphor® may be intercepted by meeting with ma- 
lign stars or their rays even, or those of the sun.“ To theirs 
tlie school of ^sculapius succeeded, which admits that the ah 
lotted duration of life is regulated by the stars, but that it is 
quite uncertain what m the greatest extent of the period. 

1 hese say that long life is uncommon, because a very great num- 
ber of persons are bom at critical moments in the hours of the 
lunar days ; for example, in the seventh and the fifteenth 
fioure, both by day and night; these individuals are subject 
to the malign influence of that ascending scale of the years 
which is termed the “ climacteric,” and never hardly, when 
born under these circumstances, exceed the fifty-fourth year. 

an account of Epigones, by Hardoiiin, Lemaire, vol. i. 
pp. 86, 87, where he is designated Khodiue. He is referred to by Varro 
Utumella, and Seneca; Pliny mentions him in other parts of his wrak — b’ 

of the present 

“ For some account of Petosiris and Xecepsos, see end of B ii 

mair^mrl’p Hardonin’s explanation, Le- 


sxgiss ki vui mu iiurosGope; ijemaire, toL iii, p. xc 
^ Ajasson refers as to W, Firmicus for an exp 
•wluch may exist in the length of the lives of indi 
their natal iky ; L^e, vol. iii. p. 186. It appears to hOTeTeen“one of 

favourable influence of the 
^ntog sign ^ dunuushed or counteracted by the rays of other planets' 

f directions or at certain 

tmength of the life of the individual is shortened in pro- 
portion to this mjnrnms effect.— B, ^ 

^ This term means, Htorally, ‘‘increasing by a regular scale/^ or, ‘‘ae- 
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First of all, however, it must strike ns that the variations 
which have taken place in this science prove its uncertainty ; 
and to this consideration may be added the experience of the 
very last census, which was made four yeaz*s ago, under the 
direction of the Emperors Vespasian, father and son I shall 
not search through the registers I shall only cite some in- 
stances in the middle district that Kes between the Apennines 
and the river Padus. At Parma, three persons declaimed them- 
selves to be one hundred and twenty years of age ; at Prixei- 
one w^as one hundred and twenty-live ; at Parma, two 
were one hundred and thirty ; at Placentia, one was one hun- 
dred and thirty ; at Eaventia, one woman was one hundred and 
thirty-two; at Bononia, L. Terentius, the son of Marcus, 
and at Ariminum, M. Aponius, were one hundred and forty, 
and Tertulla, one hundred and thirty-seven. In the hills 
which lie around Placentia is the town of Veleiacium,^^ in 
which six persons gave in their ages as one hundred and ten 
years, and lour one Hundred and twenty, while one person, M. 
Mucius, the son of Marcus, surnamed Felix, and of the Gralerian 
tribe, was aged one hundred and forty. E’ot, however, to 
dw^eli upon what is generally admitted, in the eighth region of 
Italy, there appeared by the register, to be fifty-four persons of 

(jordiag to a proportional series of numbers the multiples of 7 have 
been generally supposed to be the critical periods of human life, and, more 
especially, 63, or 9 times 7, which was accordingly termed “the grand 
climacteric.’’ — B. 

This census appears to have taken place a.d. 74, under the fifth con- 
sulship of Vespasian, and the third of Titus ; according to Censoriiius, it 
was the last of which we have any distinct account.— B. 

® “ Vasaria it is said, by the commentators, to be a term of Oerman 
origin, denved from a word which signified the hark of a trcse. It does not 
appear, however, from what cause it was ajjprcmriated to the sense in which 
it is used by Pliny. The word is found in Cicero’s oration against Piso, 
sec. 35 ; but is there applied to a totally different object.— B. 

Kow Brigelia or Brescella. Parma still retains its ancient name, 
Placentia is now Piacenza, and Favcntia the modern Faenza. 

Probably the same as the Veiia, mentioned by Phlcgoa TraUianus as 
famous for the long:evity of its inhabitants, 

“ Marcus Mucius, M. Fiiius, Galeria, Felix.” It has been doubted by 
the commentators, whether the word Galeria refers to the name of the mo- 
ther of Mucius, or to the tribe to which he belonged. The latter is, perhaps, 
the more natural interpretation. Hardouin and Ajasson, however, adopt 
the opinion, that Galeria was the mother of Marcu&f Lemaire, vol. iii. 
pp. 191, 192. We meet with a precisely similar construction of words in 
Cicero, 9th Philip, sec. 7 ; “ Ser. Sulpicius, Q. Fiiius, Lemonia Bufus.^' B. 
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one Buiidred years of age, foarteen of one liundred and ten, two 
of one hundred and twenty-fiTe, four of one hundred and 
thirty, the same numher of one hundred and thirty-five to one 
hundred and thirty-seven, and three of one hundred and forty. 

Again, we have another illustration of the uncertain tenure 
of human life. Homer informs us that Hector and Poly- 
damas'® were bom on the same night, and yet how different 
was their fate ! IT. Cselius Eufus’® and G. Licinius Caivns 
were bom on the samh day, the fifth before the calends of Juiie~ 
in the consulship of G. Marius and Gn. Garbo ; they both of 
them lived to be orators, it is trae, but how different their 
destiny ! The same thing, too, happens every day, and in every 
part of the world, with respect to men that are born in the 
seif-same hourj masters and slaves, kings and beggars, come 
into the world at the same moment. 

CEAP, 51. (50.)— ■VAIilOIJS INSTANCES OP DISEASES. 

^ P. Cornelius Eufus,'^® who was consul with M. Curio, lost bis 
sight while he was asleep and dreaming that that accident had 
be&lien him. On the other hand, Jason, of Pherae, when he 
was labouring under an abscess and had been given up by the 
physicians, determined to end his life in battle, where he re- 
ceived a wound in the chest, and found, at the hands of the 
enemy, a remedy for his disease.^' Q, Fabius Maximus, the 

The son of Panthous, and friend of Hector. He was famous for his 
TOdom and prudence in giving counsel. See Iliad, B. xviii 1 249— o‘? ’ 

Ik referred to is m the Iliad, B. xviii. 1. 249— -51 — B 

- »?Gaehus[formerlyc^ Hardouin 

mforms us that he was the accuser of Calpurnius, that he was prmtor during- 
finrZd Spinther and L. Metellus Nepos, and was 

refers to Cselms, and his accusation of Cal- 

Kb saw.; .ss- srbS- 

for the eSrmTsta 'oi to 
of Pompey, and was eventually put to 

!* ™ f “ generally called Eufiuns.— B 

Cicero, Be Nat. Deor. B. iii c 28 

He waa eonsnl a.ti. 0 . 633 ; in consequence of the victories which he 
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consul, haying engaged in battle with the Allobrogea and the 
Aryerni, at the river Isara, on the sixth day before the ides of 
August, and having slain there one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand of the enemy, found himself cured, during the engage- 
ment, of a quartan fever. 

This gift of life, which is bestowed upon us by nature, is 
extremely uncertain and frail, whatever portion of it may be 
allotted to us. The measure is, indeed, but scanty and brief, 
even when it is the largest, if we only reflect upon the extent 
of eternity. And then, besides, if we take into account our 
sleep during the night, we can only be properly said to live 
half the period of our life ; seeing that just one half of it is 
passed, cither in a state resembling death, or else of bodily suf- 
fering, if we are unable to sleep. Added to this, we ought not 
to reckon the years of infancy, during which we are not sen- 
sible of our existence, nor yet the years of old age, which is 
prolonged only for the punishment of those who arrive at it. 
There are so many kinds of dangers, so many diseases, so many 
apprehensions, so many cares, we so often invoke death, that 
really there is nothing that is so often the object of our wishes. 
Ifature has, in reality, bestowed no greater blessing on man 
than the shortness of life. The senses become dull, the limbs 
torpid, the sight, the hearing, the legs, the teeth, and the 
organs of digestion, all of them die before us, and yet we 
reckon this state as a part of our life. The solitary instance of 
Xenophilus, the musician,'^® who lived one hundred and five 
years without any infirmity of body, must be regarded then as 
a kind of miracle ; for, by Hercules ! all other men are sub- 
ject, at certain fixed periods, to recurring and deadly attacks by 
heat or cold, in every part of the body, a thing that is not 
the case with other animals ; and these attacks, too, return not 
only at regular hours, hut on certain days and certain nights — 
sometimes the third day, sometimes the fourth, sometimes 
every day throughout the year. 

obtained over the Allobroges, he obtained the agnomen of Allohrori- 

cns/’—B. 

"3 Valerius Haximns, B. viis. c. 13, refers to the great age of Xenophi- 
lus, but designates him ^‘Pythagomus he says that he obtained his ia- 
rormation respecting him from Aristoxenns, the mnsician, which may have 
led to an inaccuracy on the part of Pliny* Poinsinet eiideavours to recon- 
cile the discrepancy, by the circumstance, that music formed a promineiit 
part of the Pythagorean discipline. — B. 
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And thea, too, there is another kind of fatal disease, that 
'wliich is produced bj OTer-exertion , of the mental faculties.®® 
Xature has appointed certain laws as for our maladies ; 
(juartan fevers ncTer commence at the winter solstice, nor ret 
during the winter months j some diseases never attack us after 
the sixtieth year ; some again disappear at the age of puberty, 
especially in females;®^ while aged persons are but seldom 
affected by the plague. There are some diseases which attack 
whole nations; others prevail among classes; some among 
slaves,®- others among the higher ranks, and others among other 
classes of society. It has been remarked, in reference to this 
subject, that the plague always takes a course from the south to- 
wards the west,®“ and scarcely ever in an opposite direction; it 
never appears in the winter, or lasts longer than three months. 

CKAP. 52. (51.) — DEATH. 

And now to speak of the premon itory signs of death. Among 
these are laughter, in madness in cases of delirium,®^ the 
liutient carefully folding the fringe or the plaits of the bed- 


‘‘ Per sapientiam mori.** Many conjectures have been formed respect- 
ing the meaning of this passage, wKieh is obscure. Attempts have been 
made to amend the reading of the text, but, as it appears, without success ; 
see the notes of Hardouin, Ajasson, and others, Lemaire, voi. iii. pp. 197, 
8.— B. It is pretty clear, however, that Pliny here refers to what, in the 
next Chapter, he calk “ sapientim aegritudo,*’ the malady by the Greeks 
called “ phrenesis,'* and by us “ frenzy,” which attacks the seat of wisdom, 
the understanding. Many pages have been written upon the meaning of 
this passage, obvions as it seems to he. 

The same doctrine is advanced in B. xxviii., which treats of medicine, 
c. 10.— B. 

S' Among the ancients, all the manufactures and mechanical arts were 
carried on % slaves ; they were, consequently, subjected to the same kinds 
of morbid causes which are found, in modern times, to be so detrimental 
to certain descriptions of workmen. — B. 

^ Our own experience has taught us the truth of this observation in the 
case of the cholera; and the great plague of 1348, which is thought to 
have sw^t off one-third of mankind, is supposed to have travelled to 
Europe from the vicinity of the Ganges. 

Dalechamps correctly remarks, that the laughter here referred to, is 
not the indication of mirth, hut what has been termed the *‘risus Sar- 
donieus,” the S0donic laugh,” produced by a convulsive action of the 
muscles of the face ; Eemaire, vol. iii. p. 201. — B. 

Sapientias agritudiae.” See ^ote 80 above. 


clotlses;^ insensibility to tbe attempts of those who would rouse 
them from sleep ; and involuntary discharges from the body, 
which it is not necessary here to particularize ; but the most un- 
equivocal signs of all, are certain appearances of the eyes and 
the nose, a lying posture with the face continually upwards, an 
irregular and feeble motion of the pulse, and the other symp- 
toms, which have been observed by that prince of physicians, 
Hippocrates. At the same time that there are innumerable 
signs of death, there are none of health and safety ; so much 
so, that Cato the Censor, when speaking to Ms son in relation 
to those who appear to he in good healtib, declared, as though 
it had been the enunciation of some oracle,®® that precocity in 
youth is a sign of an early death.®® 

The number of diseases is infinite. Pherecydes of Scyros died 
from vast numbers of worms issuing from his body.®® Some 
persons are distressed by a perpetual fever ; such was the case 
with C. Maecenas ; during the last three years of his life, he 
could never get a single moment’s sleep. Antipater of Sidon, 
the poet, was attacked with fever every year, and that only on 
Ms birthday j he died of it at an advanced age.®® 

Pliny probably took this notion from Celsus, who speaks of this as 
being a fatal sjTnptom, B. ii. c. 6 ; “ si manibus qni in febre, &c., in veste 
floccos legit, bmbriasque diducit — B. 

“Venarum percussa;'’ the ancients were not acquainted with the 
relation which exists between the arteries and the reins, or the appropriate 
functions of these parts, — B. 

In Seneca, Contr. B. ii., we find the remark, Such genius, at so 
early an age, bodes no long life.” Apnleius, quoting from some Greek 
writer, says, Odi piierulos prsecoci sapientifi.” ** Ihate your bits of boys, 
with their precocious wisdom.” We hare a somewhat similar saying to 
the abore passage from Seneca, “He is too wise,” or “ too clerer to lire 
long.’*.' 

This remark has been confirmed by various writers, ancient and modern ; 
it appears to depend upon an unnatural development of the cerebral and 
nervous system, which renders it more liable to disease, and less able to 
bear the impressions to which it is ordinarily exposed. — B. 

This was probably Phthiriasis, or the “ morbus pediculosus,” which 
has been previously mentioned in this hook with reference to Sulla, and of 
which, probably, Herod Agrippa died. Some authors state that Phere- 
cydes put an end to his life by throwing himself from a rock at Delphi : 
others give other accounts of his death. 

This circumstance is mentioned by Seneca, Be Provid. c. 3. B. 

^ We have the same account of Antipater in Yalerifis Maximus," B. i. 
c. 8. He was the preceptor of Cato of Utica; Cicero makes honourable 
mention of him, De Oratore, B. iii. c. 60. — B. 
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ATiola,®® a man of consular rank, came to life again wliei 
on the funeral pile ; but, hj reason of the Tiolenee of the flames 
no assistance could be rendered him, in consequence of whicl 
he was burnt aHye. The same thing is said to have happenec 
to L. Lamia, a man of pr^torian rank. Messala, Eufus,'*^^ anc 
many other authors, inform us, that C. ^lius Tubero, who hac 
hiied the office of praetor, was also rescued from the funeral pile' 
JSuch then is the condition of us mortals : to these and the like 
vicissitudes of fortune are we bom ; so much so, that we cannot 
be sure of any thing, no, not even that a person is dead, "i^th 
refereBce to the soul of man, we And, among other instances 
that the soul of Hermotinus of Clazomen^ was in the habit of 
leaving his body, and wandering into distant countries, whence 
It brought back numerous accounts of various things, which 
could not been obtained by any one but a person who was 
preset. The body, in the meantime, was left apparently life- 
less. At last, however, his enemies, the Cantharidae,^ as thev 
were called, burned the body, so that the sonl, on its return, was 
deprived of its sheath, as it were. It is stated also, that in Pro- 

R "^'^^erius Maximus, 

y Consular Fasti, A.ir.c. 806; but it 

couH not be that of the person referred to by Valerius Maximus as his 
work was published under the reign of Tiberius, who died a,ij.c. 789 We 

^ Valerius Maximus, ‘as oc- 

same circumstances with that of Avioia.— B. 

the supposes, that Messala and Bufis are 

he^ names of two writers, and not, as usually supposed, of oneonlr TIia 
conjecture appears not improbable.— -B. ^ 

Socratis,’* gives us the same account of Hermo- 
tmus. Ajasson has remarked, not inaptly, that this story is very similar 
to the modem statements as to the effect of animal magnetism, Lemaire ffi. 
aa 1 * , his ‘ Defence,"’ has a passage which is remarlmble 

heanng reference to the doctrines inculcated by the mesmeiists of 
etiliudmecum repute, poLe ^^“15 

this, appellation, in Gfreece ; 
tee n«, b«e be^’bie descendant orX me^b 
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connesus,®^ the soul of Aristeas was seen to £f out of Ms month, 
under the form of a raven a most fabnlons story, however, 
which maj' be well ranked with the one that follows. It is 
told of Epimenides®® of Gnossns, that when he was a boy, being 
fatigued by heat and walking, he fell asleep in a cave, where he 
slept for fifty-seven years ; and that when he awoke, as though 
it had been on the following day, he was much astonished at the 
changes which he saw in the appearance of every thing around 
him : after this, old age, it is said, came upon Mm . in an equal 
number of days with the years ha had slept, but his life was 
prolonged to Ms hundred and fiftj-seventh.year.^ ■ I?he- female 
sex appear more especially disposed to this morbid state,^ on 
account of the misplacement of the womb-;® when this is once 
corrected, they immediately come to themselves again.-' The 
volume of Heraelides'^ on this subject, which is highly, esteemed 
among the Greeks, contains the account of a female, ' whoivas re- 
stored to life, after having appeared to be dead for '.seven days. 

See .B, T. e. 44. 

yn We have an account of Aristeas in Herodotus, iv. IfS, but somewhat 
different from tliut here given ; Aristeas is also mentioned by Apollonius 
iii his Hist. Mirah., and A. Gellius, B. ix. c. 4.-— B. He was an epic poet, 
who fiourished in the time of Croesus and Cyrus. Herodotus mentions a 
story that he reappeared at Metapontum, in Italy, 340 years after Ms death. 
He is generally represented as a magician, whose soul could leave, and re- 
enter Ms body at Measure. 

A poet and prophet of Crete. The story was, that being sent by his 
hither to fetch a sheep, he went into a cave, and fell into a sleep, from which 
he did not awake for ff fty-seven years. On awaking, h6 sought for the sheep, 
and was astonished on finding everything altered. On returning home, he 
found that his young brother had in the meantime become an aged man. 
His story is only equalled by the famous one of the Seven Sleepers of Da- 
mascus, who fell asleep in the time of the Decian persecution of the Chris- 
tians, and slept in a cave till the thirtieth year of the reign of the Em- 
peror Theodosius, 196 years. It is not improbable that it is to this story 
about Epimenides, that we are indebted for the amusing story of liip Van 
"Winkle, by 'Washington Irving. 

^ We have the life of Epimenides by Diogenes Laertius, who gives an 
account of this long-continued sleep. It is also.mentioned by other writers, 
but there is some difference in their statements as. to its length. — B. 

2 According to the interpretation of Dalechamps, “spiritus et animm 
interceptioni ae privationi,'^ the interception and privation of the breath 
and faculties Lemaire, vol, iii. p. 208. — B. 

® He probably alludes to what are known among us as hysteria, or hys- 
terical affections. . ^ 

We have an account of HeracKdes in Diogenes Laertius ; he was a 
native of Pontus, and a pupil of Aristotle. — 

P 2 

. 
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_ Varro informs ns/ that when he was one of the “viginti 
vm,” or ^enty eomnussioners/ appointed to superintend the 
mvision of the lands at Capua, a man who had been earned to the 
funeral pile, returned on foot from the Poriim to his own house 
md that the very same thing happened also at Aquinum. He 
states also, that Corfidius, who had married his maternal aunt 
eame to Me again, after the funeral had been all arranged and 
that he afterwards attended the funeral of the person who had 
so ^rang^ his own. He gives in addition some other mar. 
\eUous relations, the whole of which it may be as well to set 
forth; he says that there were two brothers, members of the 
Muestaan order, and named Corfidius:' it so happened that 
the elder of these was seen to breathe his last to all apnear 
ance, and on opening his will, it was found that he had nam ed 
his brother his heir, who accordingly ordered his funeral. In 
the meanwhile, however, he who had been thought to be dead 
clapping his hands, summoned the servants, and told tBom 
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was found in tlie place just as lie liad stated. But throughout 
the whole of our li¥es we are perpetually hearing of such pre- 
dietions as these ; they are not,. howcTer, worth coUeeting, 
seeing that they are almost always false, as we shall illustrate 
hr the following remarkable instance. 

In the Sicilian war, Gahienus, the bravest of all Cassar's 
naval commanders, was taken prisoner by Sextus Ponapeius, 
who ordered his throat to be cut; after which, his head almost 
severed from his body, he lay the whole of the day upon the sea- 
shore. Towards evening, with groans and entreaties, he begged 
the crowds of people who had assembled, that they would 
prevail upon Pompeius to come to him, or else send one of his 
most confidential friends, as he had just returned from the 
shades below, and had some important news to communicate. 
Pompeius accordingly sent several of Ms friends, to whom 
Gabienus stated that the good cause and virtuous partisans of 
Pompeius were well pleasing to the infernal deities, and that 
the event would shortly prove such as he wished : that he had 
been ordered to announce to tMs effect, and that, as a proof of 
its truthfulness, he himself should expire the very moment 
he had fulfilled his commission ; and his death actually did 
take place. 

We have instances also of men who have been seen after 
their burial ; but, for the present, we are treating of the opera- 
tions of nature, and not of miracles. 
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joy? OH learning that they had obtained the prize for tragedy. 
After the defeat at CannaB, a mother died of joy j on seeing that 
her son had returned in safety, she having heard a false re- 
port of his death.^2 Diodorus, the professor of logic, died of 
mortification, because he could not immediately answer «oiiie 
qimstion which had been put to him by Stiipo, by way of 

Two of the Caesars, one of whom wns at the time prmtor 
and the other had previously discharged that office, and was 
the father of the Dictator Caesar, died without any apparent 
cau^, in the morning, while putting on their shoes ; the former 
at Pisae, the latter at Pome. Quintus Pabius Masimus died 
dunng his consulship, on the day before the calends of January 


and in his place C. Pebilus got himself elected consul for only a 
few honra.« The same tMng happened also to the senator, 


0. \oleatms Gurges; these were all of them so well, and in 
such perfect Imalth, that they were actually preparing to go 
from home. Q. jEmilins Lepidus,” just as he was leaving his 
house, stack his peat toe against the threshold of his chamber 
door. C. Aufostius, having gone from home, was proeeedin<» 
to the ^nate-honse, when he stumbled in the Comitium,'® and 
expired. Ttar ambassador, who had just been pleading the 
cause of the Ehodians in the senate, to the admiration of every 

AJasson, Icmaire, 

R B. iiii. c. 7; by Valerius Maiimns 

5; Gellius, li. iii. c. 15; tbe^two former, howl’ 
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onej suddenly expired at the door of the senate-house, just as 
lie was about to retire. Cn. Bsebius Tampbilus, who had 
been prsetor also, expired while he was enquiring of a boy 
what time it was: Aulus Pompeius®^ died just after saluting 
the gods in the Capitol ; and M. JuTentius Thalna,^® the consul, 
while he was sacrificing, C. Serrilius Pansa expired at the 
second hour of the day,^ while he was standing in the Porum, 
near a shop there, and leaning on the arm of his brother, 
Publius Pansa: ihe judge Baebius, while he was giving an 
order for an enlargement of bail M. Terentius Gorax, while 
he was making an entry in his note-book in the Porum : only 
last year too, a member of the equestrian order at Eome, 
while whispering in the ear of a man of consular rank, before 
the ivory Apollo, in the Porum^ of Augustus and, what is 
more singular than all, C. Julius, the physician, while he was 
applying, with his probe,-® some ointment to the eye of a pa- 
tient. Aulus Manlius Torquatus, a man of consular rank, died 
in the act of reaching a cake at dinner; L. Tuscius Yaila, the 
physician, while he was taking a draught of honeyed wine 


We are informed by Hardouin, that he held the office of Praetor 
A.V.C. 660.— B, 

“ A puero f not necessarily a slave, as Littr5 seems to think. 

21 On Hardouin’s authority, we learn that A. Pompeius was sumamed 
Bithynicus, and waspraitor A.u.c. 680. — B. 

22 The death of Thalna is given somewhat more in detail by Valerius 
Maximus, B. ix. c, 12 ; it took place a-u.c. 590.— B. 

22 The ancients reckoned the hours from sun-rise ; in summer, the 
second hour of the day would be six o’clock a.m., and in the winter, a quarter 
past eight. — B. 

, Bankers, and usurers more especially, had their shops in the Eoman 

Borum. ■■■ ■ . 

22 Cum vadimonium differri juhet.’* — B, 

2s Augustus built a third Forum, because the old one and that of Julius 
Cassar, were not found sufficient for the great increase of business. He 
adorned it with a temple of Mars, and the statues of the most distinguished 
..Bo-iaans-. , ■ ■ ■ • ^ ■■ ■ 

21 According to Hardouin, this ivory statue was in the eighth region of 
v'thi.'ttty, — B. . , ■ . . . 

28 SpeciHum f this instrument is mentioned by Celsus, B. vi. c. 6, 
25, et alibi. There has been a considerable discussion among the com- 
mentators respecting the ‘‘specillum see Lemaire, vol. iii. pp. 213, 214, 
f rom the uses to which it was applied by Celsus, we can have little doubt 
upon the subject. Poinsinet an<f Ajasson /mpioy the equivalent French 
term “ eprouvette/’ — B. 

2® Muisum ” was the most universallv esteemed of all the 
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-r- wime, on MS return from the bath, after driuK, 

Mine honeyed wme and water, he was swaUowing an em 
♦ Quiiictiiis Scspiils, while he was dinint^ with Am 'v^ 

a. arib., ™ br'S 

iDg at his house. Com. Ganus,=“ who had filled fhp offi 
pr*tor, and Titus Haterius,- a mL Tf equesMau 

*at was especially re 
marM by those of our day, two members of the equestriT 
rder expired in the embraces of the same actor of pantomimot 
beaSy!^ by name, who was remarkable for Ms singula 

But the most perfect state, to all appearance of seeiiT^f 

the ancients, in the case of M. OfiHus Hilsms rt 
actor, and after having been very greatS aSudS ^” 
people, was pving, on his birthday, m entertSment 
dinner he caUed for a cup of warm drink atTo ^L®?™® 
kwking at the masque which he had worn durin<^ the 

chaplet,^^* which he had taken from^k 

These are instances of persons dying a happy death but, 

used among the Bomans. It seems to have hpPT» Af t j 

oae ea% honey was mixed with wine, in the otL with 

Faiemian Wine was nreferrpd fnr fiio i ^ uiust. Massic or 

^portions were fou? m“oV'4rtrS hont^ ^'>® 

fames and spices were added. See B xxii e a rf ^ ^ T®«°w per- 

1 e*. “b “• >>7 O^'^ores, B. ffi"Erq' 
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on tlie other hand, there are innumerahle cases also of nnfortii- 
Bate ends. L. Domitius,^ a member of a most illustrious family, 
haTing been conquered at Massilia by C^sar, and taken prisoner 
by him at Corfinium, being weary of life, took poison ; but, im- 
mediately after, he used every possible exertion to prolong his 
life. We find it stated in our Annals, that Felix, a chariGteer 
of the red party, ^ being placed on the funeral pile, some one 
of the number of his admirers threw himself upon the pile ; a 
most silly piece of conduct. Lest, however, this circumstance 
might be attributed to the great excellence of the dead man 
in his art, and so redound to his glory, the other parties all 
declared that he had been overpowered by the strength of the 
perfumes. Kot long ago, M. Lepidus, a man of very noble 
Mrth, who died, as I have stated above,®® of chagrin caused by 
his divorce, was hurled from the funeral pile by the violence 
of the fiames, and in consequence of the heat, eo'dd not be re- 
placed upon it; in consequence of which, his naked body was 
burnt with some other pieces of brushwood, in the vicinity of 
the pile. 

CHAP. 55 . ( 54 .) — BuniAL. 

The burning of the body after death, among the Eomans, is 
not a verj’- ancient usage ; for formerly, they interred it.®^ After 
it had been ascertained, however, in the foreign wars, that 
bodies which had been buried were sometimes disinterred, the 
custom of burning them was adopted. kTany families, how- 

^ The great-grandfather of the Emperor Nero. We have a reference 
to his death by Seneca, Be Benef. B, iii. e. 24, and a more full account of 
it by Suetonius, Life of J?‘ero, c. 2.— B. 

^ The charioteers at Rome were divided into four companies, or “ fac- 
tiones,’^ each distinguished by a colour, representing the season of the 
year. These colours were green for the spring, red for the summer, azure 
for autumn, and white for the winter. Bomitian afterwards increased 
them to six, adding the golden and the purple. The most ardent party 
spirit prevailed among them, and the interest in their success extended to 
ail classes and both sexes. 

^ In the thirty-sixth Chapter of this Book. — B. 

37 It would appear, from Baiechamps and Hardouzn, that this statement, 
respecting the period when the custom of burning the body after death 
was first adopted by the Romans, is incorrect, Lemaire, vol. iii. p. 219. 
There is much uncertainty as to its origin, and the source from which they 
borrowed it. We learn from Maerobius, that the practice was discontinued 
in his time, i. e. in the fourth century after Christ. — ^B. 
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see, or hear, or how to touch ? And then, of what use is it, 
or m’hat can it avail, if it has not these faculties ? Where, 
too, is its residence, and what vast multitudes of these souls 
and spirits must there be after the lapse of so many ages? 
But ail these are the mere figments of childish ravings, and of 
that mortality which is so anxious never to cease to exist. It 
is a similar piece of vanity, too," to preserve the dead bodies of 
men ; just like the promise that he shall come to life again, 
which was made by Democritus;^ who, however, never has come 
to life again himself. Out upon it ! What downright mad- 
ness is it to suppose that life is to recommence after death ! or 
indeed, what repose are we ever to enjoy when we have been 
once lx)m, if the soul is to retain its consciousness in heaven, 
and the shades of the dead in the infernal regions? This 
pleasing delusion, and this credulity, quite cancel that chief 
good of human nature, death, and, as it were, double the 
misery of him who is about to die, by anxiety as to what is 
to happen to him after it. And, indeed, if life really is a 
good, to whom can it be so to have once lived ? 

How much more easy, then, and how much more devoid of 
all doubts, is it for each of us to put his trust in himself, and 
guided by our knowledge of what onr state has been before 
birth, to assume that that after death wiU be the same. 

CHAP. 57 . ( 56 .) —THE IFVENTOES OF VAPIOTTS THINGS. 

Before we quit the consideration of the nature of man, it 
appears only proper to point out those persons who have been 
the authors of different inventions. Father Liber^ was the first 
to establish the practice of buying and selling ; he also invented 


Hardoain remarks, that the ancients made a distinction between the 
goals of the dead, and their spirits or shades, “nmhrm.’^ The former were 
supposed to remain on the earth, while the latter were removed either to 
Elysium or to Tartarus, according to the character or actions of the de- 

■.:Ceased.' — 

According to Yarro, Democritus directs, that the body shall not be 
burnt after death, but preserved in honey ; on which Yarro remarks, 
greatfy such a practice would tend to ra.ise the price of that article. — B. 

^ It has been conjectured, that Bacchus derived his name from the 
Greek word Bdo-jcft#, on account of his numerous joumies into different 

n«irt« ftf wnrlfl - it w«ft rfiiriTvo* tbtnsA /vA-nwA/ii^ 
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Alistotle, on the other hand, is rather of opinion, that there 
■were originally eighteen letters,^® A B T A E 2 I K A M N O 
n P 2 T T <I>, and that two, 0 namely and X, were introduced 
by Epieharmus/^ and not by Palamedes. Aristides says, that 
a certain person of the name of Menos, in Egypt, invented let- 
ters fifteen years before the reign of Phoroneus,® the most an- 
cient of all the kings of Greece, and this he attempts to prove by 
the monuments there. On the other hand, Epigenes,^^ a writer 
of very great authority, informs us that the Babylonians have 
a series of observations on the stars, for a period of seven hun- 
dred and twenty thousand years, inscrihed on baked bricks. 
Berosus and Critodemus, who make the period the shortest, 
give it as four hundred and ninety thousand years. Erom 

'whom we have any correct liistorical data, and tbe connection whicb tbe 
fh-eelv alphabet had with those of other nations, are among the most 
curious questions of literary discussion, and are still far from being re- 
sol vcd with any degree of certainty. — B. 

It seems to have been the general opinion, that the Greek language 
had, originally, sixteen or eightoen letters, the source of which was very 
uncertain, and of high antiquity ; and to these, additional letters were, 
from time to time, appended by different individuals. Upon the whole, 
the claim of the Egyptians to the invention of letters, seems to rest upon, 
at least, a very plausible foundation. — B. 

Epicharmus was born in the fifth centu^ b.c,, in the island of Cos, 
but removed, probably at an early age, to Sicily, where he passed a consi- 
derable portion of his life. His original profession was that of a phy- 
sician, but he appears to have devoted his attention principally to general 
science and literature, and is more especially remarkable as the inventor 
of regular comedy. A few fragments only of his dramas remain, but the 
titles of no less than forty are preserved. Prom a line in the Prologue to 
the Menmchmi of Plautus, where it is said that the plot of the play, 
‘‘non Atticissatverum Sicilicissat” ‘Ms not Attic, hut Sieuian;” it has been 
conjectured, that Plautus took the plot of the piece from %icharmus. 

Phoroneus was the son of Jnachus, and the second king of Argos ; he 
began to reign about 1807 b.c. — B. 

^ Epigenes has already been referred to in the fifty-fourth chapter of 

this Book. — B. 

^ There has been much discussion respecting the interpretation of this 
jmssage. In the first place, the numbers in the text have extended from 
720 and 490 to as many thousands, by the addition of the letter M., 
against the authority, however, of some MSS. In the next place, in 
order to curtail the enormous periods thus formed, the years have been 
supposed to be only lunar, or even diurnal periods. The opinion of ftar- 
douin and Marcus is perhaps the better founded, who r^ect the proposed 
alteration, and consider these numbers to indicate, according to their 
natural signification, periods of years. The principal consideration that 



constructed brick-kilns and houses at Athens ; before trMch 
caves in the ground served for houses. Gellius®* is inclined to 
think that Toxius, the son of Cffilus, was the first inventor of 
mortar, it having been suggested to him by the nest of the 
swallow. Ceerops“gave to a town the name of Cecropia 
after himself; this is now the citadel of Athens. Some per- 
sons win have it, that Argos had been founded before this 
period by King Phoroneus ; others, again, that Sicyon had 
been previoimly built ; while the Egyptians declare that their 
own city, Diospolis, had been in existence long before them. 
Cinyra,* the son of Agriopas,® invented tiles and discovered 

lias been nrged in favour of the alteration of the text is derived from two 
passages m Cicoro’s Treatise de Divin. B. i. c. 19, and B. ii. c. 46, where 
lie refers to the very long periods which the Babylonians employed in 
tteeir calculations, but which he justly regards as entirely without founda- 
tion^ and even ndiculous. Pliny, however, professes to follow the opiniou 
of ^pigenes whom he styles ‘Vgravis auetor,” and who, we may premise 
would reject th^ improbable tales.—B. The reading, 720 tMmmds, is 
the one adopted by Siilig. * ’ 
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eopper-mines,®^ both of them in the island of Cyprus ; he also 
invented the tongs, the hammer, the lever, and the anvil. 
Wells were invented by Danaus,®' who came from Egypt into 
that part of Greece which had been previously known as Argos 
Dipsion. 

The first stone-quarries were opened by Cadmus at Thebes, 
or else, according to Theophrastus, in Phoenicia. Walls were 
first built by Thrason;®'^ according to Aristotle, towers were 
first erected by the Cyclopes, but according to Theophrastus, 
by the Tiiynthii. The Eg}q)tians invented weaving;®^ the 
necessary implements, had changed the name into Agriopa, derived from 
two Greek words, signifying “ a man in the savage state, who is only 
capable of uttering inarticulate sounds.** This method of solving the 
difficulty will probably appear fanciful and too refined, but it is the only 
one which has been proposed. — B. 

The copper-mines of Temesa, supposed to have been in Cyprus, are 
mentioned by Homer. There was another place of that name m Brut- 
tiiim, and another in India, both equally famous for their copper. 

Danaus is said to have migrated from Egypt into Greece about 1485 
B.c. He may have introduced wells into Greece, but they had, long before 
bis time, been employed in Egypt and in other countries. The term 
Dipsion,*’ “ thirsting,” which it'appears bad been applied to the district of 
Argos, may seem to render it probable, that, before the arrival of Danaus, 
the inhabitants had not adopted any artificial means of supplying them- 
selves with water, — B. But this country, we are told, is naturally well 
supplied with water, 

nothing is known respecting this individual ; it does not appear that 
he is mentioned by any other of the ancients. — B. 

There is so much fable mixed up with the account of the Cyclopes, 
that it is difficult to ascertain their real history. It seems probable, that 
there was a people of high antiquity, who were particularly skilful in the 
erection of stone edifices of various kinds, and more especially of those 
which served for the defence of cities. The remains of walls and other 
structures, which have obtained the name of Cyclopian, are found in va- 
rious parts of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, and may he regarded as among 
the oldest works of man in existence, although they axe probably of less 
antiquity than those of Egypt and of some parts of Asia.— B. 

^ We have sufficient evidence of the early period at which the art of 
weaving was practised in Egj^t, from the figures to be found .on their 
monuments, and from the specimens of their manufactures, some of very 
delicate texture, which have been found in the most ancient of their tombs. 
It was doubted, at one time, whether these fine stuffs were formed from 
the fibrffi of flax or of cotton, or, in other words, whether they were 
cambric or muslin ; but it is now generally admitted that they are made 
of flax. We have frequent mention of the products of the loom in the 
Pentateuch ; we may select the 13th chapter of Leviticus, where linen 
and woollen stuffs are especially mentioned, and distinguished from each 
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Lydians of Sardis tbe art of dyeing wool.®® Cioster, the son 
of Araehne, invented the spindle for spinning wool Arachne 
herself, linen cloth and nets f ISTicias of Megara, the art of 
failing cloth and Tychius, the Boeotian, the art of making 
shoes.®® The Egyptians will have it that the medical art was 
fii-st discovered among them, while others attribute it to Arabus, 
the son of Babylonis and Apollo ; botany and pharmacy are 
ascribed to Chiron, the son of Saturn and Philpa.’® 

Aristotle supposes that Scythes, the Lydian, was the first 
to fuse and temper copper, w'hile Theophrastus ascribes the art 
to Delas, the PhrygianJ^ Some persons ascribe the working 

^ It is very difficult, probably impossible, in tbe present day, to deter- 
mine to which of tbe nations of antiquity we are indebted for tbe inven- 
tion of tbe art of dyeing. We have notices of coloured stuffs in various 
parts of the Pentateuch, and there is reason to suppose, that the art was 
practised, at a very early period, by the Eg}'ptians, tbe Phoenicians, and 
tbe Indians. They baa even arrived at the knowledge of partial dyeing, 
or -what is technically termed “printing,” as applied to cotton or linen. — B. 

^ According to Justin, B. ii. c. 6, the Athenians introduced the use of 
wool among their countrymen ; hut it has been supposed that they learned 
it from the Egyptians. — B. 

Arachne is said to have been a native of Hypsepse, near Colophon, ia 
Asia Minor, pid has been celebrated for her skill in embroidery by Ovid, 
Metam. B. vi As we have sufficient evidence that linen was manufactured 
by tbe Egyptians at a very early period, we may presume that this ac- 
count of Arachne is either fabulous, or that, iu some way or other, she was 
instrumental in the introduction of linen into Greece.— B. 

^ Nothing is known of this individual, nor have we any farther infor- 
mation respecting the discovery ascribed to him. — B, 

Homer, II. B. vii. 1. 221, and Ovid, Pasti, B. iii. 1. 824, speak of 
Tyelnus, as particularly skilful in making shoes, and other articles of 
leather.— B. 

It is difficult to determine, how fax we are to regard the names here 
mentioned as belonging to real or only to fictitious personages, nor is it easy 
for IK to ascertain what should he regarded as the actual invention of me- 
dicine. ^ A certain kind of medical, or rather surgical practice, must have 
existed in the rudest state of society and in the earliest ages, which was 
improved and refined by the gradual experience and increased ciridization 
of each successive generation.-— B. 

In this, as in so many others of the arts, the original invention has 
been given to the Egyptians, while the introduction of it into Greece is 
ascribed to Cadmus, The word ces, which is generally translated “ brass,’’ ^ 
as well as the Greek word was applied by the ancients, either to 

copper, or what is properly bronze, u e, a mixture of copper and tin. Brass, 
the compomd of <^pper and zinc, does not appear to have been known to \ 
them. With respect to tibe claim of the Scythians to the discovery of the 
use of copper, it has been justly remarked, that it is natural to suppose it 
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of copper to the Chalyhes, others to the Cyclopes. Hesiod 
sa3"s, that iron was discovered in Crete, by the Idsean Dactyli."^ 
Erich thonius, the Athenian, or, as some people say, jEaeus, 
discovered silver."^^ Gold mines, and the mode of fusing that 
metal, were discovered by Cadmns, the Phoenician, at the 
mountain of Pangseus,’’'^ or, according to other accounts, by 
Thoas or Eaelis, in Panchaia or else by Soi, the son of 
Oceanus, whom Gellius mentions as having been the first who 
employed honey in medicine. Midacritus^® was the first who 
brought tin from the island called Cassiteris.*^^ The Cyclopes 
invented the art of working iron.*^® Choraebus, the Athenian, 
was the first who made earthen vessels but Anacharsis, the 

to have been first known in those countries, where the ore of the metal is 
found in large quantities, which is the case in the region that was anciently 
named Scythia, — B. ^ 

According to Pausanias, the art of forging iron was discovered by 
Glaucus of Chios. Strabo ascribes it to the Idaian Dactyli, and the art of 
manufacturing utensils of bronze and iron to the Telchines ; the former 
w’ore inhabitants of Crete, the latter of lihodes. — B. 

According to Hyginus, silver was first discovei*ed in Scythia by Indus, 
and introduced into Attica by Erichthoirius. ^acus is said by Cassio- 
dorus to have been the discoverer of gold. — B. 

Pangmus is generally described as a mountain on the confines of 
Macedonia and Thrace ; but Marcus says that it w^as a mountain of Abys- 
sinia, near the source of the Nile, and be adduces various passages from 
the ancients to prove that the Egyptians had an extensive traffic there in 
gold at a very early period; Ajasson, vol. vi. pp. 191, 192. — B. 

Thoas was the king of the Tauric Chersonnesus, and Panchaia was a 
district of Arabia Felix ; it does not appear what connection Thoas could 
have with Panchaia. — 

We have no account of any individual bearing this name, and it has 
been proposed by Hardouin to substitute for it “ Midas Phrygius,^’ who 
is said, hothbyjfcyginusandhy Cassiodorus, to have been the dScoverer of 
lead.-““B> , . 

From the accounts of Pliny, B. iv. c, 36, as well as of Strabo, and the 
other ancient geographers, it appears, that he here alludes to the Scilly Isles, 
including, probably, the western extremity of Cornwall. We are informed 
by Herodotus, B. lii. c. 115, that tin was brought from them, and they 
were hence named the “tin islands” from the Greek word for tin^, 
KacratTEpoc- — B. 

On this subject we may refer to Note 72. — B. 

Pliny, in B. xxxv. e. 45, informs ns, that Choraebus invented the art 
of making pottery, and that it was first exercised, as a trade, by Chalcos- 
jthenes. He says,' that a certain district of Athens obfoined the name of 
Ceramicos,” from his manufactory of earthen- ware, derived from /esoaiwr^ 

“ potter’s clay.” — B. 

VOL. 11* o 
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Bcythian, or, according to others, Hyperbins, the Corinthian 
first invented the potter’s wheel. B^dalus®^ was the first 
person who worked in wood ; it was he who invented the saw, 
the axe, the plummet, the gimlet, glue, and isinglass the 
square, the level, the turner’s lathe, and the key, were invented 
by Theodorus, of Samos.®- Measures and weights 'were in- 
vented by Phidon, of Argos,®® or, according to Geiiius, by 
i aiamedes. Pyrodes, the son of Cilix, was the first to strike 
nre from the flint, and Prometheus taught us how to preserve 
it, in the stalk of giant- fennel.®^ 

The Phrygians first taught us the use of the chariot with 
four wheels the Carthaginians the arts of merchandi^ie,®® and 
Pumolpus, the Athenian,®^ the cultivation of the vine, and of 
trees m general Staphylus, the son of Silenus,®® was the first to 
mix water with wine; olive- oil and the oil-press, as also honey 
we owe to Ariiifeus, the Athenian f the use of oxen and the 

The inventions here ascribed to Daedalus, are, by tnany of the 
ancients, given to his nephew ; see Isidorus, Hyginus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Ovid, Metam. B. viii. 1. 234, ei ^ 

^ “lehthyocolla,” perhaps more properly, “Fish-glue.” 

Pausaaias ascrites also to Theodorus the invention of forging iron 
^ Vitruvius, the square was invented by Pytha- 

onTi Strabo, and other writers of antiquity, 

and IS confirmed hy the Arundehan Marbles.— B ^ ^ 

See B. xiii, c. 42. 

Marcus infoms us, that, according to the Arundelian Marbles. Erich- 
p^22^ Athens, was the inventor of chariots.— B. See 

'k ^mar^b, that Pliny, in the beginning of this Chanter as- 

■“mention of commerce to Bacchus; we may suppose, liat’ the 

thsZfS. conreyauce of goods by l^d, whi e 

Carthagimans was traffic by sea.— B. ■' 

Eumolpas was s native of Thrace : but being exnelled from bis 
Attica, and, after various contests with Ericli- 

Moses, that the planting of the vine 
and the convyrsion of the jmee of the grape into wine was nractised Iw 

the wA^ of Hoses, we learn that the use of oil and of honey 
w« Wn to the mhaktante of Palestine and Egypt, at a ve“ early 
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plough to Buzyges, the Athenian,®^ or, according to other ac- 
counts, to Triptolemus.^^ 

The Egyptians were the first who established a monarchical 
government, and the Athenians, after the time of Theseus, 
a democracy. Phalaris,®^ of Agrigentnm, was the first tyrant®^ 
that existed; the Lacedasmonians were the introducers of 
slavery;®^ and the first capital punishment inflicted was or- 
dered by the Areiopagus.®® The first battles were fought by 
the Africans against the Egyptians, with clubs, which they 
are in the habit of calling pbdangse. Froetus and Acrisius®® 
were tbe first to use shields, in their contests with each other ; 
or, Vs some say, Chalcus, the son of Athamas. Midias, the 
Messenian, invented the coat of mail, and the Lacedemonians 
the helmet, the sword, and the spear.®^ Greayes and crests 
were first used by the Carians; Scythes, the son of Jupiter, 
it is said, invented the bow and arrows, though some say 
that arrows were invented by Ferses, the son of Perseus.®® 
Lances were invented by the JEtolians ; tbe javelin, with the 

^ Buzyges ” is a Greek term, signifying “ one who yokes oxen ac- 
cording to Hardouin, the real name of the person here referred to was 
Epimenides. — B, 

For an account of Triptolemus, the reader may consult Hyginiis, and 
Pausanias, B. vii. Achaica. — B. Also the Fasti of Ovid, B. iv. L 507, et seq. 

^ Phalaris is supposed to have been contemporary with Servius TuiKns, 
who reigned from 577 to 533 b.c. — B. 

Meaning a citizen who obtained the sovereignty by violence and usur- 
pation, 

9* This is supposed to have taken place 1000 years before Christ, when 
the Lacedajmonians conquered the Helots. But Moses had given tbe 
Jews a code of laws, respecting the treatment of slaves, between 400 and 
500 years before that event, and we have various intimations of the ex- 
istence of slavery, in his writings, long before his time. It appears, in- 
deed, that in the different countries of the Ea^t, and in Africa, slavery has 
existed from time immemorial. — B. 

This is confirmed by .^lian, Var. Hist. B. iii. c. 38,— B. 

^ According to the same fabulous account of the early Grecian history, 
they were twin brothers, kings of the Argives ; after much contention, 
Acnsius succeeded in expelling Prcetus from Argos ; they are said to have 
lived 1400 years b.c, Athamas was a king of Thebes, and the contempo- 
rary of Acri8ius.—B. 

According to Hardouin, the Lacedaemonians had the hebriet, the 
sword, and tbe spear, of a peculiar form, different from that used by the 

other- natives of Greem — B. 

^ This account of the invention of the how and an*ow seems to have 
been derived from the high character which the Scythians and Persians 
hud acquired for thek dexterity in tlie use of those weapons. — B. 
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thon^ attached, by iEtolus,* the son of Mars ; the spear of 
thehght infantry® by Tjnhenns ; the dart® by Penthesilea 
the Amazon ; the axe by Pisseus; the hunting-spear, and the 
scorpion to hurl missOes, by the Cretans the catapnlta, the 

baiista, and the Bling, hj the Syrophcenicians.® Pisseus, the 
i jTrhenian, was the first to invent the brazen trumpet ’ and 
Artemon, of Clazomenm, the use of the testudo.® The bWer- 


99 The «ameiitnm’; was aleather thongtied to the middle of the lave- 
Im, to assist m throwing it, though it is unknown how it added to the 

SLt imparting rotation, and con- 

‘ Altolus WM saMto have been the son of Endjinion, of Elis, who 

“"“t>^ymen, left his native place and 
part of Greece named after him, iEtoIia.— B. ^ 

IT xxviii. c, 6. This was the Roman “ veru,” or ‘^veriitum ” «!a 
piled from Its rpemhlance to a s|fi. ^^Its^shaft was three feet and a'haTf 


j -r , ouait. vvus Luree reei; ana a hnif 

ipg, and its pomt five inches. Ihe Yelites” did not form nart of fhp 
Roman loo-mn hiif. innrthi- I’n ^ P^-ri; oi tlie 


o/ Tcuhua uiu jioi rorm nart of fhp 

'? ■¥ they weie required! 

? Ihe “pilum was short and thick: ts shaff:. often mndi 1.^ 


^pa«ni'-was^hortanyte£;^i;“«^^^ 

«nai*e, and five feet and a half long. The head was nine 

tang. It was used either to throw or thrust with and in snite of wli.i 
Phny says, was peculiar to the Romans. ’ ’ ^ ® 

! J fte invention of the apparatus used in hunt- 

wg to the Cretans ; and Gratius, Cyneg. 1. 108. that of the huntin-^ suear 
with its iron spite, to Bercylus, of .Amyclie. — B o P B 

ae catapulta and the halista were- inetra- 
menta formed upon the same principle, the former being adanted for the 
discharge of mows, and the latter, masses of stone. Cmsar, however k 
his account of the aege of Massilia Bell Civ Tt i; . s ^„„i v . ’ “ 
being thrown by the citapulta. ^“liriltaCVar 'r 4’ c^lts!vs to 
It w^ mvented by Dionysius, the first Kng of SyracSe!!lB. ’ ^ 

of thj. imtaroeat, origM, obtoioed it front^dJl 

^ Accord 


L vrrhcnisLns.— B. Vironi eniioirr. tj T Av 


s“ST^3sSfir“”i^^=‘- 

raw hides or other unto^Sh tod^not C 

same name was also annlto fa fa. “«• The 


kind of <• testodo" was' fomS'bv wW 

games of the CiroM rormeo, by way of an exercise, in the 
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ing-horse, for the destruction of toIIs, wMeii is at the pz'esent 
day styled the was invented by Epens, at Troy.° 

Bellerophon was the first who mounted the horse bridles and 
saddles for the horse were invented by Pelethronius.^^ The 
Thessalians, who are called Centauii, and who dwell along 
Mount Pelion, were the first to fight on horse-back. The people 
of Phrj-gia were the first who used chariots with two horses ; 
Erichthonius first used four.^® Palamedes, during the Trojan 
war, was the first who marshalied an army, and invented 
watchwords/® signals, and the use of sentinels. Sinon, at 
the same period, invented the art of correspondence hy signals . 
Xyeaon was the first to think of making a truce, and Theseus 
a treaty of alliance. 

The art of divination by means of birds^^ we owe to Car, 

® This lias hef.ai snpposefl to hare been the real origin of the Trojan 
horse, on which A'irgil iias built one of his most interesting episodes ; the 
liorse, as described byTirgil, was, lioweYer, in every respect, different from 
the battering ram. — ih 

If’ In conscqu(/Tice of some false charges brought against him, Beilero- 
phon was sent to combat with a monster called the Chimsera, in the ex- 
pectation that he w'oiild perish in the attempt; but Minerva, pitying his 
situation, provided liim with a wdnged horse, named Pegasus, by means of 
which he accomplished his perilous task in safety.— B. 

Pelcthronius is said to have been a king oi the Lapithss, a people of 
Thessaly, who were celebrated for their 'skill in the management of the 
hoKe.— B. ■■ 

According to Cicero, De Nat. Peor. B. iii. c. 23, Minerva was the 
first who used a chariot with four horses. Hardouin supposes that the 
Erichthonius here mentioned wjis not the king of Athens, but the son of 
Bardanus, the king of Troas ; he does not state the ground of his opinion, 
and JElian, Hist. Var. B. iii* c, 38, expressly speaks of him as an Athe- 
nian. Virgil, Geor. B. iii. 11. 113, 111, speaks of Erichthonius as the in- 
ventor of tile chariot with four horses ; he is supposed to have lived about 
1 450 B.c, As Hardouin justly remarks, we have an account, in the writings 
of _Moses, of chariots being used by the Egyptians long before this period. 
It is not, however, stated what was the numW of horses used for these 
chariots, — B. 

Tessers®,’* in the original, which is also the name of the dice used in 
various games. But the connection in which the word is liere placed 
makes it more probable that it refers to some military operation ; Virgil 
employs it in this sense, JEneid, B. vii, 1. 637, as also Livy, B. via. c. 35. 
There is, however, a tradition that Palamedes invented the games in which 
dice are used, during the sie|;e of Troy. — B. 

The words are “ auguria ex avibus,” while the igt which is said to 
have been taught by Tiresias, is termed extispicio avium.” The first of 
these consists in foretelling future events, by observing the fight, the 
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from whom Caria derives its name: Ornhens extondo/l tf ♦ 
otiier animals. Delphus taught us the frt of diviaiuAv the 
mspection of entrails; Amphiarafis'* divination by fl?e- aJd 

entrails of birds.’ We 
owe to Aniphictyon‘« the interpretation of portents and nf 
dreams and to AtW’ the son of Libya, the arLf asSoWy or 
else, according to other accounts, to the Egyptians or tho^A! 

synans. AnaximMder,>nhelIilesian, invented the astronomi' 
oftS^Ss^^^ HeUen, gave us the theoiy 

Amphion was the inventor of music:” Pan the son 
Mereuiy, the music of the reed, and the flute wifli the sino-lo 
pipe; Midas, the Pluygian,^ the transverse flute, and Mafsvas 
eliitping, or the feeding of birds, the latter by the insneefion nf e ■’ 

mitted to a body or college of uri^te re^rdeL/i^t <=°“- 

iu the Eoraan state. & “ Spices®"wW 1?/ h-gtest authority 
the entrails of sacrificed animals and from Jnsj^ect 

future events^ were^lidS'J^ iLriroJLt.^r“ 

expedition of the Epigoni’ against Thebes 
honours were paid to him afto his rie^tf 7 i 

memory, which was resorted to as &n o4cle 1-B^ “ to Ms 

which c”&ofwSff™mthtS^ I'™’ «"<! 

«mbM at staW pcriol to decide upol ^ publlfotestioS'^Sp'^^^ 
posed to have lived about 1500 n.c ^ questions. He is sup- 

luay, however. ooncCrffie to n? ^ 

the north of Afnca: that he was an V ot some part of 

one of the first who gave any connected account nm and 

“aatrology," HMy ptobabl/inte“^^^^^^ a® ‘^m 

scieiK^, now designated by that namp supposed 

phjmtolkwsofthVh^ve^yMi-B.“^ ‘I*® 

“ xiinv has nrPvimicTvr T) 


19 rhl 1 ;r*r opened the doore of knowledge ~ 

“??ip““r ^>7 tbe 

by hired mouraeraS^^J^.*tr ‘’i? P‘f®® employed 

tbe pipes#! that o^mOny.-F^ “^’ ® 

Which was played on the side, like the German flute of the present 
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of the same country, the double-pipe.^^ Amphion invented 
the Lydian measures in music ; Thamyris the Thracian, the 
Porian, and Marsyas the Phrygian, the Plirj’gian style.^^ Am- 
phion, or, according to some accounts, Orpheus, and according 
to others, Linus, invented the lyre.®^ Terpander, adding three 
to the former four, increased the number of strings to seven ; 
Simonides added an eighth, and Timotheus a ninth.^® Tha- 
myris was the first who played on the lyre, without the ac- 
companiment of the voice ; and Amphion, or, as some say, 
Linus, was the first who accompanied it with the voice. 
Terpander was the first who composed songs expressly for the 
l}Te ; and Ardalus, the Troszenian, was the first who taught 
us how to combine the voice with the music of the pipe.^® 
The Curates taught us the dance in armour,^’ and Pj^rrhus, the 
Pyrrhic dance, both of them in Crete. 

We are indebted to the Pythian oracle for the first heroic 
verse.'^ A very considerable question has arisen, as to what 
was the origin of poetry ; it is well known to have existed 
before the Trojan war. Pherecydes of 8cyros, in the time 
of King Cyrus, was the first to write in prose, and Cadmus, 
the Milesian, was the first historian.*® 

32 It was not uncommon for two “ tibiae, or pipes, to be played upon 
by one performer at the same time, one being held in each band. 

33 Apuleius, Flor. B. i. c. 4, characterizes the different kinds of nausic, termed 

moduli” by Pliny, as follows ; the ^olian, as simple, the Asiatic varied, 

the Lydian plaintive, the Phrygian solemn, and the Doric warlike. — B. 

3^ According to the mythological traditions, Mercury, when a child, 
found the shell of a tortoise on the banks of the Kile, and made it into a 
lyre, by stretching three strings across ; he presented it to Apollo, and 
he gave it to Orpheus, who added two strings to it ; after the death of 
Orpheus, his lyre was placed among the stars, and forms the constellation 
still known by that name. — B. 

3® He was a native of Miletus, and contemporary with Philip, the father 
of Alexander the Great. The fact of Timotheus having accompanied 
Alexander in his expedition to Asia, which forms the basis of Dryden’s 
immortal Ode, is not supported by any historical authority. — B. 

3« Pausanias (Corinth) informs ns, that he was the son of Tulcan, and 
invented the tibia, but he does not mention his vocal powers. — B. 

37 According to Hardouin, the first of these, the “ saltatio annata,” or 

“ armed dance,” was performed on foot, and with wooden armoui^ ; the 
second, the Pyrrhic dance, was performed on horseback, and consisted in 
the dextrous management of the animals. Pyrrhus, from whom the dance 
received its name, was the son of Achilles, — B. ^ 

38 The honour of the invention has been given to Phemonoe, a priestess 
of the oracle of Delphi, — B. 

3“* Apuicius, Flor. B. ii. c. 15, says that Pherecydes was the first to dis- 
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lycaon “ first instituted gymnastie eamps in s . i ■ 
Acastus funereal at Meos^ ^ Arcadia; 

instituted them at the IsthmL “ ’ Rpr™f^* 
the athletic contests at ^Tpia- Cfius 

the Lydian, or, according to Aristotle, in GreeS^bykchS a 

/siT’ and to write in desultory language Hinv 

of W".- and heroes 

been the son of nSZ’ aXZXTTrVL^''^ 
games were celebrated in honour of Pan • , ‘ These 

h?.d the body anointed with nil ■ fha r/ combatants were naked, and 
respects, resembled the gam^es of Lycaw Eomans, in many 

Corinth; afe“STOg%Jn®;nS£“fo?f®'^ ting of 

Pausania^ and »■ 

to Hercules ; Pausanias, however saVs. th-it origia 

bemiuistitiitedby Jupiter,—B ' ^“atsome supposed them to have 

person to\homThis i^^nLn^Ts ^Xih^rj respecting the 

Bature of the game itself* in eifVM* oao ^ ^ respecting the 

but mere conjecture to direct our opinion A J® nothing 

gameswiththe «piIa,orball** wprA^K^nff'i j 4”^ong the Eomans, the 
soean^ ‘‘Pilatrigon^ 

inflated, and Led for the ‘^foIHs^» 

bal^ but haarder, being stuffed with feathers and nf ^ similar 

pustum’" was a small ball used hv p % ^ rustics. « Har- 

bytheGreeH and waa scrambled for on 
is ® person to whom tbe invention 


of credit, Be is called T ^ considered t' _ 

F^r provrs 

■bOT* ) and he ponits out some ima1o»:.r k Tiudun, to the south of 

md some words which are fonndfca“dem^J^-^““ the name Gyges, 

>n use amoug the Nubians and l^hS «’ " ««« 

j «>. A uny, ii. xxxY. c. o, attri- 
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kinsman^' of Daedalus ; according to Theophrastus, again, it^ 
was inTented by Polygnotus, the Athenian. 

Danaiis was the first who passed over in a ship from Egypt 
to Greece/® Before his time, they used to sail on rafts,®® wdiich 
had been invented by King Ery'thras,**® to pass from one island 
to another in the lied Sea. There are some writers to be 
found, -who are of opinion that they were first thought of 
by the Mysians and the Trojans, for the purpose of crossing 
the Hellespont into Thrace. Even at the present day, they 
are made in the British ocean, of wicker-work covered with 
hides on the Hile they are made of papyrus, rushes, and 
reeds. 

"We leam from Philostephanus, that Jason was the first 
person w'ho sailed in a long vessel Hegesias says it wms 

bates the inveniion of painting to the Egyptians, and says, that ‘‘it was 
practised by them long before it was known in Greece.”— 

The term Euchir, Evxtip^ which is literally “ dextrous or handy,” 
would rather seem to be a prefix to a name, than a proper name itself. 
With respect to Polygnotus, and the share which he had in the invention 
of painting, the reader may examine what Pliny says in a subsequent part 
of his work, B. xxxv. c. 35. — B. 

The vessel in which Panaiis came into Greece, may, probably, have 
been of a much superior construction, or much larger than those previously 
iseen in that country ; but it is generally supposed, that Cccrops, Cadmus, 
and the other Egyptian and Phoenician colonists, had comeb? sea to Greece, 
long before the arnval of Danaiis. In the ancient Egyptian monuments 
there are representations of different kinds of vessels of considerable size, 
which would imply a knowledge of the art of navigation at a very 
remote period. The same is proved by the traditionary annals of the 
Egyptians, — ■ 

The word here used, “ ratis,” would appear to be Applied to any 
species of slightly built vessel, of whatever form. Tlie term rafi is not 
altogether appropriate, but we have no English word which exactly cor- 
responds to li — B. 

^ According to the generally received account, Erythras migrated from 
Persia to Tyrrhina, an island in the Bed Sea. See B. vi. c. 28 and 32.— B. 

It has been conjectured, that the ancient Britons borrowed the pe- 
culiar form of their vessels from the Phoenicians, who were known to have 
frequented the south-west coasts of our island. Small vessels, not unlike 
those here described by Pliny, were used very lately, by the fishermen in 
the Bristol chpnel.— B. They are still used by the Welsh fishermen, and 
are made of oil-cloth or leather stretched on a firame. They are called by 
the Welch cwrwgle^ w'hence our word “coracle.” ^ 

^2 By the term “ longa navis,” here used, Pliny probably designates a 
vessel which was propelled by a number of rowers, ranged side by side, in 
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ParaJus, Ctesias,® Semiramis," and Areliemaclins, ^Slgieon 
According to Damastes,® the Ei’ythraei*® were the first to 
constnict vessels with two banks of oars ; according to Thu- 
cydides," Aminoeles, the Corinthian, first constructed them 
with three banks of oars; according to Aristotle, the Car- 
thaginians, those with four banks ; according to Mnesigiton 
the people of Salamis, those with five banks ;"and, aocordino- to 
Xenagoras, the Syracusans, those with six ; those above si^ as 
far as ten, Mnesigiton says were first constructed by Alexander 
the Great Prom Philostephanus, we learn that Ptolemy Soter 
made them as high as twelve banks; Demetrius, the son of 
Antigonus, with ffieen ; Ptolemy Philadelphns, with thirtv • 
and Ptolemy Philopater, who was sumamed Tryphon with 
forty « Hippns, the Tyrian, was the first who invented 
merchant-ships ; the Cyrenians, the pinnace; the Phoenicians 
the passage-boat; the Ehodians, the skiff; and the Cyprians’ 
tile cutter.*^ ^ 

coDtmdistmction to the small skiffs which were mo?ed alonff, either by a 
4 a single pair of oars, and were more of a rounded form.— B ^ 

44 alrmdyheen referred to, in c. 2 of the present Book— B 

{Me of her moat remarkable exploits was her expedition ajsrainst India 
I account in Diodorus Siculus, B. ii.; he says that 

she fitted out a fleet of between 2000 and 3000 vessels.— B, ■ 

® From toe accomt of Damastes, given by Hardouin, he was a native of 
bigmum, whose works appear to have been held in considerable estimation 
by the ancients. — B. 

^ yara at least three ancient cities of the name Erythrm, hut the 

iSe ‘li® 

" paffiage in Thnoydidcs here referred to, is in B. i. c. 13 B 

in rt.. respecting the statements made 

of the J^S — paragraph, in conseiiuence of the variation 

*''® ®P ‘’i® ancients, and, more 
racially, the mirte in which the ranks, or “ ordines,” were disposed 
each otW, has hem a subject of much discnssion. Prom 

"presentations 

which r^n, parbcnlarly thcee on Trajan’s Oolninn, and on certain 
Sr nnl^^^ api^_ ttat they were disposed in stages, one above the 
different lengths, in proportion to their 
’fe may conceive that this was 
“ impossible that a greater number 

fnnr ‘**® Construction and form of the 

;?.f ^ ™ “®?‘i®'‘ed, which he designates respectively by 

the toms “lembns,'’ “eymba,” “edes,” and “ceraurus.” ^Thc “IZ 
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"We are isdebted to the Phoenicians for the first observa- 
tion of the stars in navigation; the Copse invented the oar, 
and the Piataeans gave it its broad blade.®^ Icarus was the 
person who invented sails/- and Daedalus the mast and yards ; 
the Samians, or else Pericles, the Athenian, transports for 
horses,^ and the Thracians, long covered vessels,®^ — before 
which time they used to fight only from the prow or the stern. 
Pisans, the Tyrrhenian, added the beak to ships Eupala- 
itins, the anchor; Anacharsis, that with two fiukes ; Pericles, 
tlie Athenian, grappling-irons, and hooks like hands and 
Tiphys,^'^ the helm and rudder. Minos was the first who 
waged war by means of ships; Hyperbius, the son of Mars, 
the first who killed an animal; and Prometheus, the first who 
slew the ox.^ 

bus ” is mentioned by Livy, B. xsiy. c. 40, as a vessel with two benches 
of oars, ^‘biremis;^^ and in B. sL c. 4, he describes it as a small vessel 
used for towing large ships. The “cymba’* has been supposed to have 
been a still smaller vessel, answering to onr idea of a common boat ; the 
*‘celes,'’ we may suppose, was named from “ceier,” being especially 
adapted for quick motion, and the “cercums"’ from KspKoCy ‘‘a tail,'* from 
its long narrow form, or from its having a tail-like appendage attached 
to it. — B. 

Hardouin conjectures, that the cities of Copse and Platese derived their 
names, respectively, fiom the inventions here ascribed to them, «w 7 r 3 / and 
xXar^. — B. 

Pausanias ascribes this invention to Daedalus ; Diodorus, B. v. c. 1, to 
JEolus, who gave his name to the JSolian islands. — B. 

^ “Hippagus.” — B. 

^ Tecta longa;” Caesar, Bell. Civ. B. i. c. 56, says that the Massilians 
fitted out long ships, of which eleven were tectse.’'— B. 

^ Ships of war had their prows armed with brazen beaks, to which 
sharp spears were attached ; these were used in their naval engagements 
as instrument of atUick, and, when the vessels were captured, were con- 
sidered the trophies of victory. The tribunal, in the Homan Porum, from 
which the orators harangued the people, obtained its name of Eostra,’' 
from its being ornament with the beaks of captured ships. — B. 

^ The “h^ago"' and the ‘^ manus ferr^'^are mentioned by Csesar, 
Bell. Civ, B, L c. 57, and by Livy, B. xxx. c, 10 ; Quintus Curtius abo 
speaks of them, but considers them as only different names for the same 
instrument, B. iv. c, 2, 12, — B. 

Tiphys was the pilot of the vessel of the Argonauts ; he died before 

the expedition rMched Colchis. — B. 

® Hardouin remarks upon this passage, that Pliny probably means to 
speak of the persons who first killed oxen or other aninJhls for what may- 
be styled profane purposes ; as they had long before thb been employed for 

sacrifice. — 
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^CHAE. ' J8* (57.')—THE TB?mGS AEOET which aiAKEIl!?D EIKST OE 
Ali AGEEEE. THE AECIENE LETT13ES. 

There was at the yerj earliest® period a tacit consent am ong 
all nations to adopt the letters now used hy the lonians.® 
( 58 .) That the ancient Greek letters were almost the same 
with the modern Latin, is proved by the ancient Delphic 
inscription on copper, which is now in the Palatine library, 
having been dedicated by the emperors to Mnerva; this in- 
scription is as follows : 

NAX2IKFATH2 ANE0ETO THI AIDS KOPKI. 

[“Hansicrates offered this to the daughter of Zens.”]®- 


CHAP. 59. (59.)— WHEH BAEBEES WEEE EIEST EMPLOYED.®^ 

The next point upon which all nations appear to have 
agreed, was the employment of barbers.®* The Eomans, how- 
ever, were more tardy in the adoption of their services. 
According to Yarro, they were introduced into Italy from 

^ Herodotus, B. t. c. 59, says that the Phoenician letters were very 
similar to the Ionian ; and we are informed by Hardouin, that Sealiger, in 
his Dissertation upon an ancient inscription on a column discovered in the 
Via Appia, and removed to the Farnese Gardens, has proved that the 
lonians borrowed their letters from the Phoenicians. — B. 

Herodotus confirms this opinion by a reference to an ancient tripod at 
Thebes, written in what he terms Cadmsean letters, having a strong resem- 
blance to those used by the lonians. — B. 

Tacitus, Ann. B. ix. c. 14, says, “ The Latin letters have the same 
form as the most ancient Greek ones.’^ — B. 

63 There is scarcely a letter of this inscription which has not been con- 
troverted, and no two editions hardly agree. — B. 

63 Prolmbly the earliest existing reference to the practice of shaving is 
in Genesis, xlL 14, where Joseph is said to have shaved and changed 
his raiment, when brought from prison into the presence of Pharaoh ; in 
this case, we may presume that it was the head, and perhaps not the beard, 
which was shaven. — B. 

^ The ancients had two methods of arranging the heard ; in one it was 
cut close to the skin, in the other it was trimmed by means of a comb, and 
left of a certain length. These two methods are alluded to hy Plautus, 
Capt. ii. 2, 16 : — B. ** How the old fellow is in the barberis shop ; at this 
instant is the other handling the rajsor—hut whether to say that he is 
going to shave him close, or to tnm him through the comb, I know not." 
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Sicily, in the year of Eome 454,^ Having been brought over 
by P^. Titinins Mena: before which time the Eomans did not 
cut the hair. The younger AMcamis®® was the first who 
adopted the custom of shaving every day. The late Emperor 
Augustus always made use of razors.®^ 


CHAP. 60. — WHEN THE PIKST TIME-PIECES WEEE MADE- 

(60.) The third point of universal agreement was the divi- 
sion of time, a subject which afterwards appealed to the reason- 
ing faculties. We have already stated, in the Second Book,®® 
when and by whom this art was first invented in Greece ; 
the same was also introduced at Borne, hut at a later period. 
In the Twelve Tables, the rising and setting of the sun are 
the only things that are mentioned relative to time. Some 
years afterwards, the hour of midday was added, the sum- 
moner® of the consuls proclaiming it aloud, as soon as, from the 
senate-house, he caught sight of the sun between the Rostra and 
the Graecostasis he also proclaimed the last hour, when the 

Yarro, Be He Eas. B. ii., states this fact in almost the same words. 
He remarks, in continuation, that the old statues prove that there w'ere 
formerly no barbers, by the length of their heard and hair. — B. 

“Africanus sequens;’* he was the son of Paulus JEmilius, the con- 
queror of Perseus, and the adopted son of Scipio Africanus. In conse- 
quence of his conquest of Cartbage, he was named Africanus the Younger. 
His custom of shaving is alludea to by Aulus Gellius, B. iii. c. 4. From 
the remarks of these writers, we ma^' conclude that the Eomans were not 
generally in the habit of shaving until after the age of forty.— B. 

“ Cultus." Suetonius gives a different account of the method in which 
Augustus managed his beard. After remarking upon his carelessness as to 
his personal appearance, he says, that Augustus sometimes cropped, “ ton- 
deret,” and sometimes shaved, “raderet,’’ his beard. Bion. Cassius men- 
tions the period when Augustus began to shave, the consulship of L. Mar- 
cias Censorinus and C. Calvicius Sabinns, a.u.c. 714 ; he was then in his 
twenty-fourth year. — B. 

In B. ii. c. 78 ; where Pliny says, that the first clock was made at 
Lacedaemon, by Anaximander ; he was the contemporary of Servins Tullius, 
who commenced his reign 577 b.c. — B. 

“ Accensus he wm one of the public servants of the magistrates, 
and was so called from his office of summoning the people to the public 
meetings (acciere). — B. 

See also B. xxxiii. c. 6. This was a place in Eome appropriated to 
the Greek arabf^sudors ; it is mentioned by Cicero, in a letter to ms brother, 
Quintus, B. ii. c. 1. — B. It stood on the right side of the Comitium, being 
allotted to the Greeks from the allied states, for the purpose of hearing the 
debates in the comitia curiata. 
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ran liad gone down from the Msnian column” to the prison 
This, however, could only be done in clear weather, but it 
was continued until the first Punic war. The first sun-dial 
is said to have been erected among the Eomans twelve years 
before the war with Pyrrhus, by L. Papirius Cursor^® at 
the temple of Quirinus,” on which occasion he dedicated it 
in pureuance of a vow which had been made by his father 
This is the accoimt given by Fabius Testalis ; but he makes 
no mention of either the construction of the dial or the 
artist, nor does he inform us from what place it was brouo-ht 
or in whose works he found this statement made. ° ’ 

M. Varro« says that the first sun-dial, erected for the use 
ot the public, was fixed upon a column near the Eostra, in 
the time of the firat Punic war, by the consul M. Valerius 
-uessala, and that it was brought from the capture of Gatina 
in bieily: ftisteing thirty years after the date assigned to 
the dial of Papinus, and the year of Eome 491 . The Hues in 
this dial did not exactly agree with the hours it served 
however, M&ere^lator of the Eoman time ninety-nine 
yeare, until Q. Marcins Philippus, who was censor with L. 
raulns, placed one near it, which was more carefully ar- 
ranged: an act which was most gratefully acknowledged, as 
one of the very best of his censorship. The hours, however 
stdl remained a matter of uncertainty, whenever the weather 


tv., have stood near the end of the Forum on 

.• “ ’'hose honour it wm erected) 

^0 defeaiW the Anbates, and adorned the Forum with the “rostra,” or 
beats of teeit ships, from which the “rostrum,” or orator's sta^e Sk ite 

“ *he consulship of Pa- 
According to the commonly received 

contained in the 
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happened to be clondy, nntd the ensmng liistrnm ; at which 
time Bcipio jS'asica, the colleague of Laenas, by means of a 
clepsydra, was the first to dmde the hours of the day and 
the night into equal parts : and this time-piece he placed under 
cover and dedicated, in the year of Eome 695 for so long a 
period had the Eomans remained without any exact division 
of the day. "We will now return to the history of the other 
animals, and first to that of the terrestrial. 

SuiiMAEY. — ^Eemarkabie events, narratives, and observa- 
tions, seven hundred and forty-seven. 

Eo 3 £Ajsr AUTHOES QUOTED. — ^Yerrius Placeu8,’^Cneius Gellius,’^ 
Lieinius Mutianus,’'® Massurius Sabinius,®^ Agrippina, the wife 
of Claudius,®^ M. Cicero,*'” Asinius Pollio,®^ M. Yarrd,®^ Messala 
Eufus,^ Cornelius iJ^'epos,®® Yirgil,®’ Livy,®® Cordus,®® Melis- 

Vitniviiis describes this instrament. Marcus, Ajasson, vol. vi. pp. 
218, 219, gives us an account of two kinds of clepsydrae, or water-clocks, 
which were constructed by the Greeks. — B. See also the account of clocks 
in Beckmann’s History of Inventions, vol. i. See end of B. iii. 

He was a contemporary of the Gracchi, and was author of a His- 
tory of Eome, down to b.c. 145 at least ; supposed to have been very vo- 
luminous and Ml in its details of the legendary history of the Eoman 
nation. Livy probably borrowed extensively from it. 

See end of B. ii. 

^ A hearer of Ateius Capito, and celebrated as a jurist under Tiberius 
and later emperors. From him a school of legists, called the Sabiniani, 
took their rise. He wrote some works on the Civil Law. Pliny quotes 
him, as we have seen, in c. 4, to show the possibility of gestation being 
to the thirteenth month. 

Daughter of the elder A^ippina and Germanicus, and the mother of 
Nero. Her memoirs of her Hfe are quoted by Tacitus, but we have no 
remains of them. 

8^ The great Eoman orator and philosopher. 

83 A distinguished orator, poet, and historian of the Augustan age. He 
was an active partisan of Caesar, and the patron of Horace and Yirgil, 
whose property he saved from confiscation. He wrote a history of the 
civil w'ar in seventeen books, but none of his works have come down to us. 
His tragedies are highly spoken of by Yirgil and Horace. 

81 See end of B. ii. 

83 Nothing whatever seems to be known relative to this author, who is 
mentioned in c. 53 of this Book. See the Note to that passage. 

86 See end of B, ii. 

^ The author of the JEneid and the Georgies, the friend of Augustus, 
Pollio, and Maecenas, one of the most virtuous men of ancient time, and the 
greatest probably of the Latin poets. ^ See ea^d of B. vi. 

Cremutius Cordus, a Eoman historian, who was impeached before 
Tiberius, by two of his cUents, for having praised Brutus, and styled Cassius 
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Cornelius Celsus,^ Maximus Valerius ^ 
*ogus,» Nigidius Pigulus » Pomponius Atticus “ Pedianis 
Asoomus, ' Pabianus,®* Cato the Censor,® the Eesrister of thp 
Tnmnphs," Fabius Vestalis.’* 

‘‘the last of the Eomans,” his real offence being the freedom with which 
m his work, he hadspoken against Sejanus. Hestarred himself to S’ 
and the senate ordered his works to be burnt. Some ronipti 
were ppserved by Ms daughter, Marcia, and his friends. ^ 

0. Maecenas Melissus, a native of Spoletum. He was of frep 
but exposed m bis infancy, and presented to be reared bv Mjecenas R a 
was afterwards manumitted, and obtained the favour of Augustus* wbf 
employed him to arrange the library in the portico of Octavia \f^n 
advanced age^iie commenced the composition of a collection of iokeflnd 

•' Vi 

ever, that he lived in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. Hi?Sises 
JMicine and Surges axe still used as hand-books for the medical studenf 
i admired for its purity. 

m-, • ' Maximus. He is supposed to have lived in the time cf 

T.benu8,_and wrote nine hooks on memorable deeds and ^vinL Si ■ h 
still smvive, md are replete with curious iufomatioZ ^ ^ ^ 

*. a Historian, on whose work 

j®? S^andfather, who was of the Gaulish tribe 

t&ris “ss - .tjvs H 

«« The friend and correspondent of Cicero, descended fmm nni ;^ . I 
most ancient equestrian families of EomA „ oaa of the 

given to him fwmh^TloTr^LnL^t A^ 
ancewith the Greek lanL^f^d 

virtuous character, he neglected no means of makinp* ^ 

sequently, a man of great onulencp TTa and wasi, con- 

an Epitome cfEomanHistory vril'ich like^*r«t V 

.•."ESr.jiSiiTEisrbSJ ?¥"• ~S3S 

matical point of viw. value in a histoncal as weU as a gram- 

Nothing whatever is known relative to this author. 
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Ioeeig:^' atjthoes qtjotei>.— -HerodotnSj® Aristeas/ B^ton/ 
Isigonus/ Crates,^ Agatharchides,® CaUipliaiies,® Aristotle, 
IS^ymphodorus/^ Apolionides,^® Bhylarclius,^® Damon, Megas- 
thenes,^^ Ctesias,^® Tauron/’ Eudoxus/® Onesicritus/® Clitar- 
chus,"'^ Duris/^ Artemidorus,®^ Hippocrates^ the physician, 


3 See end of B. ii. 

^ He is said to hare written an epic poem, called Arimaspeia, full of 
marrellons stories respecting the Arimaspi and the golden regdons. See 
c. 2 of the present Book, and Note 98 in p, 211, where some further par- 
ticulars relative to Mm will be found* 

^ See end of B. v. 

® He was a native of Niccea, in Bithynia, and the author of some works, 
characterized as being full of incredible stories. Cyril, however, says, 
that he was born at Cittium, and Geliius styles him a writer of no small 
authority. He is generally looked upon as belonging to the class of writers 
called Paradox ographi. 

" See end of B. iv. v 

® Or Agatharchus, a Greek grammarian of Cnidos. He was, as we 
learn from Strabo, attached to tiie Peripatetic school of philosophy, and 
wrote several historical and geographical works. He was living in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philometer, who died B.e. 146* His works, which were 
very numerous, are enumerated by Photius. 

® See end of B. hi. See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. iii. 

Strabo, in B. ii. speaks of a Periplus of Europe, written by a person 
of this name. There was also a physician called Apollonides, a native of 
Cos, who practised at the court of Artaxerxes Longimanus, where he was 
eventually put to death. 

A Greek historian of the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, and said by 
different authors to have been amative of Athens, Naucratis in Egypt, and 
Sicyon, He wrote a work on history, of considerable value, though his 
credit as an historian has been violently attacked by Polybius* 

Of CjTene, an author of uncertain ilate. He wrote a work on the 
philosophers. 

See end of B. v. See end of B. ii. 

Nothing is known of this writer. 

P’or Eudoxus of Cnidos, see end of B. ii: and for Eudoxus of Cyzicus, 

see end of B. vi. 

See end of B. ii. ^ 20 end of B. vi. 

Of Samos, a descendant of Alcibiades, who flourished in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. When a hoy, he gained a pugilistic victory at 
Olympia. He eventually became tyrant of Samos ; but nothing further is 
known of Ms career. From what Pliny says, in c. 40. of B. iii., he is 
supposed to have been living in the year b,c, 281. He was the author 
of a history of Greece, and other historical works, of wMch, however, we 
possess no remains. 

See end of B. ii. 

Of Cos, the father of the medical art, and in many respects the most 

T0L, 'll.:.'' E 
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Asclepiades®* physician, Hesiod,^® Anacreon, Theo- 
pompus,^^ HeUanicns,^ Damastes,^^ Epliorus,^^ Epio-enes 
Berosus,“ Petosiris” Feoepsos,^* Alexander Polyhistor’^ 
Xepplion,“ Callimaclius,^’ Democritus, =® Diyllus®® the his 
tonan Strabo,® who wrote against the Euremata of Enho 
praohdes Ponticus,« Aclepiades,® who wrote the 
Pragodoumena, Philostephanus,® Hegesias,« Arohima- 

celebrated physician of ancient or modem times. It is supposed that !,» 
flouished m the fifth century before Christ. A great number of 
works still extant, have be'en attributed to himrbnt Ze 7ere 

" assumed, this name. ^ 

Koto 44 “ wea^oned in c. 37 of this Book. See 

tinr “^®otia,_the earliest of the Greek poets, -with the exeen 

‘•ThSyT' “<1 Days,” and tL 

“ Of Teos, in Asia Minor, famous for his amatory and lyric poems- he 

SeeendofB.ii. fece end of B. ly. 

i a"<l a historian of the time of Alex- 

ander the Great. He wrote a History of Babylonia, of which ZefZ 
mmts are pressed by the ecclesiastical writers. ° 

^‘SeeendofB.ii. 

See end of B. ui. ss See end of B. iv. 

„ f”? °.f B- See end of B. ii. 

or twitr T'*" “ad Sicily in twenty-six 

of ttcoXn^if: 

Bampsacus, a Peripatetic philosopher, and tutor of Ptolemv Phil'? 

hel/e if *r^- ‘^?‘®®‘“dy of natural science, and appears to bare 
held a pantheistie system of philosophy. By Cndworth Jpilmitr oo.l 
others, he has been charged with atheiL! The if fIpoS 

slTendff of tent"*'' 

TTia Thrace, a disciple and contemporary of Isocrates 

0“ ‘I'O ^objects chosXby tZGX 
^OrcXe“l‘'‘®« “r ‘>‘®y “ dealt wla tLm! 

mMr^, bat none of his compositions^Lyo 

the‘‘e^rlT™rt Wstory, probably in 
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ehiis/* TliEcycIicles,'*® Mnesigitoii/^. Xenag^oras/® Metrodorus'*® 
of Scepsosj AntielideS;,®® Gritodemiis.®^ 

him as a downright blockhead. , Upon the other hand, Tarro rather ad- 
mires his style. ^ The history of iJexander the Great was . his favourite 
theme ; and he is represemteu by Auins GeiliuB as 'dealing rather largely in 

the marvellous. 

Mentioned by Athenaans as having written a history of EnbcEa. 

^ See end of B. iii. ; and see c. 31 of the present Book, and Xote 6 in 

p. 175. 

Nothing whatever appears to he known, of this writer. 

See end of B, iv. . See end of, B. iii' 

See end of B. i?. ■ • B. ih ■ . 
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Lbt us now pass on to the other animals, and first of all to the 
knd animals. The elephant is the largest of them all, and in 
mtelhgenee approaches the nearest to man. It mderstands the 
la^uage of its country, it obeys commands, and it remembers 
aJl tne duties which it has been taught. It is sensible 
anke of the pleasures of love and glory, and, to a degree 
uiat is rare among men even, possesses notions of honeW 
prudence, and equity; it has a religious respect also fw 
the stos, and a veneration for the sun and the moon.* It 
ifl said by some authors, that, at the first appearance of the 
new moon, herds of these animals come down from the forests 
0- Mauntoa to a river, the name of which is Amilo 
and that they there purify themselves in solemn form bv 
spnnkhng ftem bodies with water ; after which, having thus 
® hf return to the woods, ea^g 

Dcfore them the young ones which are fatigued. Thevare 
supposed to have a notion, too, of the differences of reh^oni* 

^ ^ ^ mechanical construction of the part. The Indians from 

W LentilSedBr B* ™ f knomi as tks Ssvm 
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anil when al)oiit to cross the sea, they cannot he preTaHed 
upon to go on hoard the ship, nntil- their keeper has promised 
upon oath that they shall return home again.. They have been 
seen, too, when worn out by disease, (for even these vast masses 
are liable to disease,) lying on their back, and throwing the grass 
up into the air, as if deputing the earth to intercede for them 
with its prayers.® As a proof of their extreme docility, they 
pay homage to the king, fall upon their knees, and offer him 
the crown. Those of smaller growth, which the Indians caM 
bastards/ are employed by them in ploughing/ 

CEAF. 2. (2.) — WHEX ELEPHAXrS- WEB® EIKST PUT INTO HAEXESS. 

The first harnessed elephants that were seen at Borne, were 
in the triumph of Fompeius Magnus over Africa, when they 
drew his chariot ; a thing that is said to have been done long 
before, at the triumph of Father Liber on the conquest of 
India. FrociliuB ® says, that those which were used at the 
triumph of Fompeius, were unable to go in harness through 
the gate of the city. In the exhibition of gladiators whicli 
was given by Germanicus,'^ the elephants performed a sort of 
dance vith their uncouth and irregular movements. It was a 
common thing to see them throw arrows with such strength, 
that the wind was unable to turn them from their course, to 
imitate among themselves the combats of the gladiators, and 
to frolic through the steps of the Fyrrhic dance. After this, 

® “ Yeluti tellate precibiis one of the harsh metaphorical ex- 

E ressions occasionally occurring in Fliny, which it is very difS.ciilt to trans- 
ite, and even perhaps fully to comprehend. — B. 

Cuvier remarks, that there are two kinds of elephants, one of which 
attains sixteen feet, and is chiefly known in Cochin China and Tonquin, 
while those that are domesticated in India are seldom more than half that 
height. They are .supposed, however, to be only varieties of the same spe- 
cies. Pliny, in B. vi, c. 22, gives anaccountof the uses which the Indians 
made of the elephant, and of their different sizes, hut be does not state 
there that it is the smaller ones only that are employed in agriculture. — B. 

® Plutarch informs us, that Pompey had resolved to have his chariot 
drawn by four elephants, hut finding the gate too narrow, he was obliged 
to use horses. — B-. 

® See an account of this, and of the feats performed by the elephants, in 
.$lian, Hist Anim. B. ii. c. 11. — B. ^ 

The Pyrrhic dance has been referred to in the last Book, c. 57. p. 
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too, they -(talked upon the tight-rope,” and four of them -srould 
cfflry a htter in -whieh lay a fifth, which represented a -woman 

iying-m. They ^terwards took their places at table, reclininff 
upon couches which were filled with people ; and so nicely did 
they manage their steps, that they did not so much as touch 
any of those who were drinking there. 

CHAP. 3 . ( 3 .)— THE DOCiniTT OP THE ELEPHAKT. 

It is a well-kno-vm fact,'® that one of these aniinfll.. 
was dower than usual in learning what was taught him and 
had been frequently chastised -with blows, was found connin" 
over his lesson in the night-time.“ It is a most surprising 
mmg also, that the elephant is able not only to walk up the 
tight-rope backwards; but to come down it as well, with the 
head foremost.^* Mutianus, who was three times consul in- 
lorms us that one of these animals had been taught to trace 
the Greek letters and that he used to write in that language 
the following words : I have myself TOtten these word^ and 
spoils.” Mutianus states also 
t^t he himself was witness to the fact, that when some ele- 
phants were bemg landed at Puteoli"® and were compelled to 
whlfl, w temg terrified at the length of the platform, 
which extended from the vessel to the shore, they walked back- 

tells us that 

See B. iu. c. 97 
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€HAP. 4*-— VOJTBEItFUI. THrSTOS WHICH HATE. BEBIv DOIf,E Bt THE 
ELEPHAHT. . 

These animals are well aware tliat tlie ' on,l7 spoil that we 
fire anxious to procure of them is the part w.hich forms their 
weapon of defence, by Juba, called their horns, but by He- 
rodotus, a much older writer, as well as by general usage and 
more appropriately, their teethJ’ Hence it is that, when their 
tusks IniTe fallen oif, cither by accident or from old age, they 
bury them in the earth. These tusks form the only real ivory, 
and*, even in these, the part which is covered by the fiesh is 
merely common bone, and of no valu« whatever; though, in- 
dexed, of late, in consequence of the insufficient supply of ivory, 
tliey have begun to cut the bones as well into thin plates. 
Large teeth, in fact, are no^w rarely found, except in India, the 
demands of luxury having exhausted all those in our part of 
the world. The youthfulness of the animal is ascertained by 
the whiteness of the teeth.-® These animals take the greatest 
care of their teeth ; they pay especial attention to the point of 
one of them, that it may not be found blunt when wanted for 
combat ; the other they empioj^ for various purposes, such as 
digging up roots and pushing forward heavy weights. When 
they are surrounded by the hunters, they place those in front 
which have the smallest teeth, that the enemy may think that 
the spoil is not worth the combat; and afterwards, when 
they are weary of resistance, they break off their teeth, by 

As to the tasks of the elephant, no doubt the opinion of Herodotus, 
B. iii. c. 97, is correct, that they are teeth, and not horns. They are essen- 
tially composed of the same substance with the other teeth, and, like them, 
are inserted into the jaw, and not into the os firontis, as is the case with 

boras. — B... ' ' 

Kot improbably, the great quantity of fossil ivory which has been 
found, may hate given rise to this tale. We have in Lemaire, voL iii. p. 
5S1, a long extract from Cuvier’s “ Reeherches sur les ossements fosszles/* 
in which he gives an account of the parts of the world in which the bones 
of the elephant have been discovered. — 

Tables and bedsteads were not only covered or veneered with ivory 
among tbe Eomaus, but, in the later times, made of the solid material, as 
we learn from ^lian and Athenmus* 

Plutarch, in his treatise on the Shrewdness of Animals, gives the 
same statement respecting the whiteness of the teeth ia the young ani mol. 
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mean the ground with which the 
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CKAP. 5 . (4.)— TEE HfSTXHCT OE TOID AOTMAIS Er PEECEITINg 

■ ■ . ■ BADGES. ^ 


,-f iM® ! thing, that most animals are aware whv 

it is that they are sought after, and what it is, that nndpr ■ u 
circumstances, they have to guard against. When an elenhonf 
happens to meet a man in the desert, who is mere]TtnTi/^t“”t 

hind, and even pomts out the way. But the 
mimal, if he m^ts with the traces of a man,® before he mSts 
ae man himself, trembles in every limb, for fear of an 

hush, stops short and scents the wind, looks around him an/i 

snorts aIoud_TOth rage; and then, without trampling unon thn 
objeot,_digsitup,“aEdpassesitto the next one whi f ■ 
p^ses It to_the one that Mows, and so on ftom'ol^to Z 
other, till it comes to the very last. The herd fhf^-n 
about, returns, aud rauges itself in order of battle • sn 

step, even though, as is most frequently the case the foot ite ir 

a*”?! LS.rtS'Sj 

alarm, the traces eeLi^f the*deph,S‘*ite^“ig eald 'f 
H»a meiag the fbotetep. of off to “hS 

How has the animal acquired this knowleXe ^ And 

they are astonished at the print of a fooisteri h ^ 

evm, lb. .*ht of ...irg a.’.t tfeT™ t> 
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rior to him in strengtli, size, and swiftness ? 2To doubt, eueli 
is the law of ^Tatui’e, sucb is‘the influence of her power — the 
most savage and tbe very largest of wild beasts have never 
seen that wliieli they have reason to fear, and yet instantly 
have an instinctive feeling of dread, when the moineni has come 
for them to fear.®^ ■ 

(5.) Elephants always move in herds.^^ The oldest takes 
the lead, and the next in age brings up the rear. When they 
are crossing a river, they first send over the smallest, for fear 
lest the weight of the "larger ones may increase ^ the depth 
of the channel, by working awmy the bed of the river. We 
leam from Antipater, that King Antiochus had two elephants, 
w'hich he employed in his wars, and to w'hich he had given the 
names of celebrated men ; and that they were aware too of this 
mark of distinction.-^' Cato, in his Annals, w^hile he has passed 
over in silence the names of the generals, has given that of an 
elephant called >Suriis, which fought wdtli the greatest valour 
in the Carthaginian army, and had lost one of its tusks. 
When Antiochus was sounding the ford of a river, an elephant 
named Ajax, which on other occasions had always led the van, 
refused to enter the stream ; upon which proclamation was 
made, that the flrst rank should belong to the one which should 
take the lead in passing over. One cttlled Patroclus hazarded 
the attempt, and as a reward, the king presented it with some 
silver pendants,^ a kind of ornament with which these animals 
are particularly delighted, and assigned it all the other marks of 


^ It is a general opinion, and one founded upon observations of daily 
occurrence, that animals have an instinctive dread of man. We have, 
however, iacts stated by travellers of undoubted veracity, which would 
lead to an opposite conclusion. One of tbe most remarkable is the ac- 
count which Benham gives of the tameness of the birds in Lake Tchad. 
—B. 

^ Cuvier observes, that this is correct ; see Ajasson, vol. vi. p. 408, and 
Leinaire, vol. iii. p. 338. — B. 

Novere ea.” It is doubtful whether these words do not mean 
pmething more than merely knew their names,” as Hardouin explains 
it, ffjt that would be nothing wonderful in an elephant. On the other 
hand, to say that they were aware of the honour which had been conferred 
on them, in giving tile names of famous men, would be to make a state- 
ment which exceeds belief; for how could tbe elephants show that they 
appreciated this honour, even supposing that they did appreciate it Pliny’s 
elliptical style repeatedlv gives rise to doubts of this na%Lre. 

“ Bhaieris.** See l^oto to B. vii, c. 29, p. 170. 
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command TJpon this, the elephant that had been deoraded re 
lubcd to Its fo^ and so prefewed death to ignomln r To * 
aeed their sense of shame is wonderful, and when one of them 
has been conquered, it flies at the roice of the conqueror otS 

presents him with earth and venmin.®® ^ > and 

These animals are sensible to feelings of modestv • ti,„ 
nmr couple hut in secret tbe male after it bas attained iti 
^th ^ear, the female after the age of ten.” It is said ti ^ 

their intercourse takes place only ereiy second year aJd S 

five days only, and no more ; on the tkth day £ Irt 
wto a nyer, before doing which they will not rmoin the k,? ^ 
Ad^terous infereonrse is unknown to them and they ba-ro ' 

of toose deadly combats for the possessioT;'^^^^^^^^ 

take place among the other animals. For is this hpefliTo J'+i ^ 
are minflueneed by the passion of loye One in Pm-nf 

■« »«.»»»™piK»e tint he maao anilg.r choi™ fir 
She was the especial object of the love of Aristeni.eaan ' l 
held the very highest rank as a grammarian Another b ’ 

attached to the youth Menander, a nXe ^f SwSt'l'T 

the r^et which It experienced, by relusinff its food r!ff 
gives an account also of a femaie who del in pertomos to 
whom one of these creatures formed an attachWt In 
the^ animals manitested their attachment by their «iD.no' r 
at the sight of the person, by their alwar^ 
keeping for them and throwing into their bosom the -ni ^ 
of money which the public had "given 

‘Ws was done by those eon- 

adopted by the ancients.-B We Tei™’ frel n generally 

results ofk Corse's obserrotions ttot there is^nn^’ ° thi 

elepaant, and that the two at the Mnwnm J w * ®afhmodesty in the 
gave prrof of the feet. Museum of Natural History at Paris 

ftmales, wIuch^M°S»^rafae fonrf** « puberty before the 
elephant which was Sfte y?"' I” *he 

tiOB was between twenty and tmutv-nn^ g^sta- 

some foundation tiie biennial uerind 
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oiiglit we to be surprised, that aa animal wbicb possesses me- 
mory should be sensible of affection ; for the same author re- 
lates, that an elephant recognized, after the lapse of many 
years, an old man who had been its keeper in his j'outh. 
They would seem also to have an instinctive feeling of justice. 
Zing Bocchus once fastened thirty elephants to the stake, 
with the determination of wreaking his vengeance on them, 
by means of thirty others ; but though men kept sallying 
ibrth among them to goad them on, he could not, with all his 
endeavours, force them to become the ministers of the cruelty 
of others.... ' 

CHAP. 6. (6.) — WEEK ELEPHA:S1:S WEKE PIEST seek IK ITALY. 

Elephants were seen in Ital}', for the first time, in the war 
with King Pyrrhus, in the year of the City 472 ; they were 
called Lucanian oxen/* because they were first seen in Lu- 
cania.^^ Seven years after this period, they appeared at Borne 
in a triumph . In the year 502 a great number of them were 
brought to Borne, which had been taken by the pontiff Me- 
telius, in his victory gained in Sicily over the Carthaginians 
they were one hun&ed and forty- two^^ in number, or, as some 
say, one hundred and forty, and were conveyed to our shores 
upon rafts, which were constructed on rows of hogsheads joined 
together. Yerrius informs us, that they fought in the Circus, 

Macrohius, where the custom of offering pieces of money to elephants, which 
they took np with the proboscis, is referred to. — B, 

^ In the Epitome of Livy, B. xiii., it is said, that Valerius Corvinus 
was unsuccessful in his engagements with Pyrrhius, in consequence of the 
terror produced by the elephants. — B. 

^ \ arro, De Ling. Lat. B. vi. calls the elephant “ Lucas hos,** ** the 
Lucanian ox,” from the fact of this la^e quadruped being first seen by the 
Eomaas in the Lucanian army. — B. 

^ According to Seneca, Manius Curius Pentatus was the first who 
exhibited elephants in his triumph over Pyrrhus. See also Floras, B. i. 

c.' . 

There tsre coins extant struck to commemorate this victory, in which 
there is the figure of an elephant. — B. 

The number of elephants brought to Horae by Metellus is differently 
stated; Floras, B. ii., says that they were “about a hundred;” in the 
Epitome of Livj, B. xix., they are one hundred and twenty, and the same 
nniaber is mantfoned by SeE6ca,-*-B.' _ ■ ' 
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and that they were skin with javelins, for want of Qnrv,,, i « 

method of disposing of them ;^s 

keep them nor yet to give them to the^ kings L Piso Ilf 

m only that they were brought into the Circus ; and for tk^ 
purpose of mereasing the feehng of contempt towards them 
they were driven all round the area of that nlafo >, . 
men, who had nothing but spears blunted at the pobf 
authors who are of opinion that they were not killoH ^ t 
towever, inform us how they were afterwards disposed^of 
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a famws combat mentioned of a Eoman with an 
!vft complied our prisoners to fir^ht 

ther. The one who had survived all the others 
ore an elephant, and promised him his life if he 
mm advanced alone into the 
Carthaginians, succeeded 
— j news of 
contempt for these ani- 
■ man on his way home. 

lakbg, trial, 

iv 1 A these ani- 

that they fought at Eome in 

sedileship 
— —j and A. 
twenty years 

consulship* dif 

or rather vassals; for in such case, they might 

■fhf n®” brutality of Han- 

mt against each 

at Ue does not mate mention of the com- 

e. 18, states, that this ivas practised in the later engage- 

elephants were either 
t the trank is composed 
— and 


m domg BO.- _ Hmnibal, however, thinking taVe 
this victory might cause a feehng of . . ^ 

mals, sep some horsemen to kill the mau 

Jta om batUes with Pyrrhus it was found, on mi 

^««toni> “ of theCity esf slnlihtu 

^;TOo were their allies, o- 
make^a dangerous use of them. 

\al. Maximus, B. ix. c. 2, 
xsiM on this occasion, in forciim 
other, ^ mifal only one was left FI 
bat with the elephant. — 

Boras, B. i c. IC, 

Pyrrhus, and that by these’ 

of smf^ mZd^ ^^^^mtter TnveloSt®' the ‘trank is com 
coTered with skin.— -B. ^ ^ enveloped hy a tendinous membram 

" A.n.a 6TS.^B> 
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Pompeiiis, at tlie dedication of tlie temple of Yenns Yietrix/^ 
twenty elepliaiitSj or, as some saj, seventeen, fouglit in tie 
Circus against a number of Ga^tnlians, wbo attacked them witb 
javelins. One of these animals fongbt in a most astonisMng 
maimer; being pierced tbrongb tie feet, it dragged itself on 
its knees towards the troop, and seizing tbeir biickiers, tossed 
them aloft into tbe air : and as they came to tbe ground they 
greatly amused the spectators, for they whirled round and 
round in the air, just as if they had been thrown up with a 
certain degree of skill, and not by the hrantic fury of a wild 
beast Another very wonderM circumstance happened; an 
elephant was killed by a single blow. The weapon pierced 
the animal belo-w the eye, and entered the vital part of the 
head. The elephants attempted, too, by their united efforts, to 
break down the enclosure, not without great confusion among 
the people 'who surrounded the iron gratings.^^ It was in con- 
sequence of this circumstance, that Caesar, the Dictator, when 
he was afterwards about to exhibit a similar spectacle, had the 
arena surrounded with trenches^ of water, which were lately 
filled up by the Emperor E'ero/® when he added the seats for 


41 *«Yeims the Conqueror/^ This temple was dedicated by Pompey, 
after his conquests in the East, in his second consulship, b.c. 55 , 

Pliny here refers to an art, practised among the Eom'ans, of throwing 
np a shield into the air, in such a maimer that, after performing a circuit, 
it would fall down on a certain spot; this trick is also alluded to by Mar- 
tialt B. ix. Ep, 39. — B* The exercise with the boomerang, which was known 
to the ancient Assyrians, and has been borrowed in modern times from 
the people of Australasia, seems to have been somewhat similar to this. 

“ Clathri,'" These were gratings of iron trefiis-work, placed in front 
of tbe lowest row of the spectators, to protect them from the wild beasts. 
This exhibition took place in Pompey^s Amphitheatre, in the Campus Mar- 
tius. The arena of the amphitheatre was mostly surrounded by a wall, 
distinguished by the nmne of podium/* which was generally about eighteen 
feet in height, and the top of which was protected by this trellis-work. In 
the present instance, however, the “ podium ** can hardly have been so much 
as eighteen feet in height. 

Euripis.** Julius Csssar caused a canal, ten fast wide, to be formed 
in the Circus Maximus, around the bottom of the “ podium/* to protect the 
spectators from the wild beasts. These *'euripi” probably took their 
name from the narrow channel so called, which lay between Bceotia and 

the island of Eutea. 

« We learn, however, from Lampridius, in his Life-sof Heliogahalus, 

that this euripu# was afterwards restored to the Circus. 
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the cqBestriaii When, however x • 

exhibition given by Pompeius had lost all hopesV 
&ey implored the compision of the mnltiS W Sdf’ 
which surpass aU description, and with a kind of lamenSnn 
bewaiM their unhappy fate. So greatly were Te nt2 
affected by the scene, that, forgetting the senerol 
and the munificence which had been^ sLh paS te df.K®"’ 
honour, the whole assembly rose up k tors anV l 
cni^s on Pompeius, of which he sL aft™ds 
TOtun. They fought also in the third consulship of the 
On°Loa^’ f Jmndred foot soldiers « 

k.£- “d4hS“°" Msi- 

« ‘S, 4: Ss to uSiT“.? 

those that are in the way, lest it should unintentionally 

th^r^rjr pkifA?r8ir_B 

P ^tffl^evaSt Ldia ’ S'**- 

meaning of 

gnmo," as e^hibited; or, what is more proUir thf 

games, the elephants^nrtt /*'-*¥ “1“^ ‘‘‘® gladiatorial 

haring retired from the arena. ” ^ against another, the gladiators 

afterwanis kand/’ whick althongh, as he 

be admitted ia our scarcely 
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trample upon They will neYer do any mischief except 

wlieii proYokedj and they are of a disposition so sociable, that 
they always move about in herds, no animal being less fond of 
a solitary life. When surrounded by a troop of horsemen, 
they place in the centre of the herd those that are weak, 
w^eary, or wounded, and then take the firont rank each in its 
turn, just as though they acted under command and in accord- 
ance with discipline. When taken captive, they are very 
speedily tamed, by being fed on the juices of barley.^^ 

CH.yP. 8. (8.) — THE WAV IX WHICH ELEPHAXTS AHE CAtraHT. 

In India they are caught hy the keeper guiding one of the 
tame elephants towards a wild one which he has found qjone or 
has separated from tlie herd ; upon which he beats it, and when 
it is fatigued mounts and manages it just the same way as the 
other, in Africa they take them in pit-falls ; but as soon as 
an elephant gets into one, the others immediately collect boughs 
of trees and pile up heaps of earth, so as to form a mound, and 
then endeavour with all their might to drag it out. It was for- 
merly the practice to tame them by driving the herds with horse- 
men into a narrow defile, artificially made in such a 'way as 
to deceive them by its length; and when thus enclosed by means 
of steep banks .and trenches, they were rendered tame by the 

This trait ha*? been obserTed in all ages ; the elephant has been known 
to remove with its trunk a child lying in its way, and in danger of being 
injured. It appears to have an instinctive dread of trampling on a living 
animal ; the same has also been observed in the horse. — B. 

^ Hordco succo the exact meaning has been the subject of much 
discussion ; it probably refers to some preparation of barley used by the 
ancients^ perhaps a maceration of the corn in water ; it is scarcely to be 
suppose^ however, that the words are to be taken literally. — B. 

Albertus Magnus, in his work on Animals, B- viii. c. 3, gives a fuller 
acrount of this method of taking the wild elephant. He says : ‘‘ A man, 
riding on a tame elephant, guides him to the woods, and when he has met 
with some wild ones, drives the tame one against them, and make.? it 
.strike them with its trunk : the tame one, being better fed, soon conquers 
tiic wild elephant, and throws him to the ground; upon which, the man 
bjups Upon idm, and flogs him with a whip, and immediately the other be- 
eymes ciuiet."* Strabo, B, xv., gives a different account of the mode of 
catching and taming the elephant in India, 

This appears to have been taken from Plutarch'? and we have the 
tame statement in .®lian, who particularly speaks of the sagacity of the 
animal, in endeavounng to extricate itself from the trencL — B, 
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effects of hunger; as a proof of which, they vould quietly 
take a branch that was extended to them by one of the men 
At the present day, when we take them for the sake of their 
tusks, we throw darts at their feet, which are in general the 
most tender part of their body. The Troglodyt®, who inhabit 
the confines of Ethiopia, and who lire entirely on the flesh of 
elephants procured by the chase, climb the trees which lie 
near the paths through which these animals usually pass 
Here they keep a watch, and look out for the one which comes 
kst m the train ; leaping down upon its haunches, they seize 
ite tail with the left hand, and fix their feet firmly upon the 
left thigh. Hanging down in this manner, the man, with 
his right hand, hamstrings the animal on one side with a 
very sharp hatchet. The elephant’s pace being retarded by 
the wound, he cuts the tendons of the other ham, and then 
makes his escape ; all of which is done with the very greatest 
celerity. Others, again, employ a much safer, though less 
certain method ; they fix in the ground, at considerable inter- 
vals, very large bows upon the stretch ; these are kept steady by 
young men remarkable for their strength, while others, exert- 
ing themselves with equal efforts, bend them, and so wound 
toe_ animals as they pass by, and afterwards trace them by 
their blood. The female elephant is much more timiVl by 
nature than the male. ^ 
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aeparate from the males^ just tlie same way as. witli otlier 
cattle. Elephants, when tamed, are employed in war, and 
carry into the ranks of the enemy towers fiEed with, armed 
men ; and on them, in a very great measure, depends' 'the ulti- 
mate result of the battles that are fought in the East.^ They 
tread under foot whole companies, and crush the men in their 
armour. The very least sound, however, of the grunting ' of 
the hog terrifies them : when wounded and panic-stiieken, 
they invariably fall back, and become no less formidable for 
the destruction which they deal to their own side, than to 
their opponents. The African elephant is afraid of the Indian, 
and does not dare so much as look at it, for the latter is of 
much greater bulk.®^ 

€BAP, 10., (10.) — TKE BIRTH OF THE ELEPHANT, AND OTHER 
PARTICULARS RESPECTINO IT* ; ' ' ' 

The vulgar notion is, that the elephant goes with young ten 
years but, according to Aristotle, it is two years only. He 
says also that the female only bears once, and then a single young 
one; that they live two hundred years, and some of them as much 
as three hundred. The adult age of the elephant begins at the 
sixtieth year.®^ They are especially fond of water, and wander 
much about streams, and this although they are unable to swim, 
in consequence of their hulk.®^ They are particularly sen- 
sitive to cold, and that, indeed, is their greatest enemy. They 
are subject also to fiatulency, and to loosenei^ of the bowels, but 

iEHan, Anim, Ifat. B. i. c. 38, states that the Homans employed this 
mode of terrifying the elephants brought against them by Pyrrhus. — B. 

That this was the general opinion among the ancients, we learn from 
Polybius, AElian, Livy, Diodorus Siculus, and others. Cuvier remarks, 
that this may have been the case with the animals from Barhary, or the 
north of Afnca, hut that it is not so with those fix>m the middle or south 
of that continent. — B. 

It has been stated, in a Kote to chap. 5, that Mr. Corse found the 
period of the gestation of the elephant to be between twenty and twenty- 

one months.— B. 

« Aillian, Anim, I^at. B. iv. c. 31, considers the age of sixty to be the 
prim^eriod of their life, not the commencement of their urime. — 

^ This remark is incorrect ; when the water is sufficient^ deep, it «ims 
with ease ; and if the end of the trunk remains exposed to the atmos^ere, 
it ew dive Wow the sur&ce, or swim with the bony immeised, — B. 
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to no othOT of disease I find it stated, that on makine' 

dnnk oil, any weapons wMch may happen to stick in toei? 

S contrary, perspiration makes 

them the more re^y adhere." If they eat earth it is noism 

accustomed 

by rqieatedly doing so. They also devour stones as well ■ but fhp 
tn^s of trees are their most favourite food. They throw down 
■with a blow from their forehead, palms of exceeding hei'Jt’ 
ff ground, strip them of their fruit. 'Eiev 

they breathe, drink," and smeU with 
^e proboscis], which is not unaptly termed their “ hand ” 
fhey have the greatest aversion to the mouse of all animals'* 
and quite loathe their food, as it lies in the manger, if ^ev 

oiie of those animals 
^ey experience the greatest torture if they happen to swallow 
while drinking, a hor^leech, an animal which people are be- 
^ning, I find, to call almost universally a “ blood-sucker ”« 
The leech fastens upon the wind-pipe, and produces intolerable 

«n<W^ ® nS “ extremely hard, that of the belly is 

^fter are not covered with any kind of bristles nor v.+ 

does the tail even furnish them with any proteTtton C toe 
annoyance of flies ; for vast as these animals are, they sufier 
^^y from them. Their skin is reticulated, and^invites 
these inseete by the odour it exhales. Accordtogly, Xn a 
warm of them has settled on the skin, while extended and 
smooth, the elephant suddenly contracts it; and, in this way 

merous remains of elAoTjanfa at,. but the nu- 



hair.— 

*X*hijSi IS Amsfeotley Hist, Anim B viii o 9ft • Kn-f- i 

into ® “-J '>®“d toe tnmk 

^ “ Sangmsnga,"* ‘ 
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tlie files are crushed between the folds which are thus closed. 
This power serves them in place of tail,, mane, and hair.®® 

Their teeth are %"ery highly prized, and firom them ,we ob- 
tain the most costly materials for forming the statues of , the 
gods. Luxury has discovered even another recommendation in 
this animal, having found a particularly delicate fiavour in the 
cartilaginous part of the trunk, for no other reason, in my 
belief, than because it fancies itself to be eating ivory.® Tusks 
of enormous size are constantly to be seen .in the temples; 
but, in the extreme parts of Atidca, on the confine.s of JEtM- 
opia, they are emplo^Td as door-poste for houses ; and Polybius 
informs us, on the authority of the petty king Gulussa,'^*^ that 
they are also employed as stakes in making fences for the folds 
of cattle. 


CHAP. 11. (!!.> 

ril'E AXl’IEATHT OP THE ELEPHANT ANB THE BIUGON. 

Africa prodtices elephants, beyond the deserts of the Syrtes, 
and in Mauritania ; they are found also in the countries of the 
jiEthiopians and the Troglodytm, as mentioned above."^^ But 
it is India that produces the largest, as well as the dragon,’^ 
which is perpetualiy at war with the elephant, and is itself 
of so enormous a size, as easily to envelope the elephants 
with its folds, and encircle them in its coils. The contest is 
equally fatal to both ; the elephant, vanquished, falls to the 
earth, and by its -weight, cnishes the dragon which is entwined 
. around it.’*. 

® Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ii. c. 1, remarks, that the elephant is the 
least hairj of ah animals.' — B. ♦ 

Cuner remarks, that the trunk, being composed of a mixture of deli- 
cate muscular ibres and rich fat, would, when properly prepared, afford an 
article of food that mf^ht he ycxj palatable. — B. 

Wo leam from Iatj, B. xlii. c. 23, that Gulnssa was the son of Mas- 
siniissa. — B. 

^ In 0 . 8 of this Book.' — B, 

^ We learn from Cuvier, that the elephants of Africa and Asia belong to 
different^ species, distinguished by the form of the head, and some pecu- 
liaritieB in the stnietur© of the teeth. — B. 

By the term “ dr^on/' we may suppose that Pliny refers to some 
of the great serpents which exist in hot elimates, and are such vast size, 
that they might perhaps he able to perform some of the exploits here 
aitiilKid to the dragott,---B. ■ ' 

This account appears to he entirely without foundation. — B. 
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CHAP. 12 . ( 12 .)— THE SASACITT OH THESE AHIMAIS. 

_ The sagaoily which every animal exhibits in its own behalf 
IS wonderful, but in these it is remarkably so. The draoon 
has much diffic^ty k cHmbing up to so great a height, and 
therefore, watching the road, which bears marks of their foot 
st|ps when g^g to feed, it darts down upon them from a 
i^y free. ^ The elephant knows that it is quite unable to 
struggle against the folds of the serpent, and so seeks for frees 
or rocks agamst which to rub itself. The dragon is on its 
gUMd agamst this, and fries to prevent it, by first of all eon- 
finmg the legs of the elephant with the folds of its tail ; while 
the elephant, on the other hand, endeavours to disengage itself 
with ite trunk. The dragon, however, thrusts its head into 
its nostnis, and kus, at the same moment, stops the breath and 
wounds the inost tender parts, men it is met unexpectedly 
the dragon raises itself up, faces its opponent, and 4s more 
e^ci^y at the eyes ; this is the reason why elephants are so 
often found blind, and worn to a skeleton with hunger and 
im^ry. What other cause can one assign for such mighty 
steles as these, except that Nature is desirous, as it were to 

S^tTaeh?£r 

f 7’ to ttiese combats 

—the blood of the elephant, it is said, is remarkably cold : for 
which mson, in the parching heats of summer, it is sought 
S remarkable avidity. It lies, therefore, cofied 

up and concealed in the rivers, in wait for the elephants, when 
theywme to dmk; lipon which it darts out, festens ifeeS 
^und the tok, and then fixes its teeth behind the ear that 

Srfr.Sr'^Th’^® protect with 

^ of Bixe, that 

they can swraHow the whole of the blood; consequentlv the 

f>food, falls to the "earth 
exhaus^; while ke dragon, intoxicated with the draught 
13 crushed beneath it, and so shares its fate. “raugni, 

The idea of the elephanfs blood being: cold and soncrbf 'iff or- Kw 
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CHAP. IS, (IS,)— BBAGOHS. 

Ethiopia produces dragons^ not so large as those of India, but 
still, twenty cubits in length.’^® - The only thing that surprises 
me is, how Juba came to believe that they have crests.*^ The 
JEthiopians are known as the Asach^i, among whom they 
most abound ; and we are told, that on those coasts four or 
five of them are found twisted and interlaced togethp like so 
many osiers in a hurdle, and thus setting sail, with their 
heads erect, they are borne along upon the waves, to find bet- 
ter sources of nourishment in Arabia. 

CILiP. 14, (14.) — SEUPEHrS OP BEMAEKABOl SIZE. 

Megasthenes informs us, that in India, serpents grow to 
such an immense size, as to swallow stags and bulls f ® while 
Metrodorus says, that about the river Ehyndacus,^® in Pontus, 
they seize and swallow the birds that are dying above them, 
however high and however rapid their fiight.®® It is a well- 
known fact, that during the Punic war, at the river Pagrada, a 

7® Cuvier states, that in India and America there are serpents of the 
genus boa, or python, thirty feet or more in length. He observes, that 
there are various species of aquatic reptiles in the seas of India, but that 
they never swim twisted together, or with their heads elevated. JElim 
gives an account of the great size of the dragons in JSthiopia. — B. 

Cuvier remarks, that there are no serpents with crests on the head, 
and that Juba must have been thinking probably of some aoiTnal of the 
genus lacertus, when he made this statement. We may here remark, that 
the basiliscus,” or “ king of serpents,” was said by the poets to have 
a crown on its head, as denoting its kingly ran^ . See c. 33 of this Book. 

7® It is well known, that certain serpents have the jaws and fauces so 
constructed, that they will allow of the passage of an animal more bulky 
than themselves ; they first crush its hones, and form it into a kind of pulp, 
and then pass it, without further change, into the stomach, where it is 
slowly dissolved by the gastric juices. — ‘B. 

7^ Supposed to have been in Mysia, or Bithynia, considerably to the west 
of Fontm— B. 

* This account Is entirriy without foundation. The same- statement is 
made by ASliaii, Anim. Kat. B. ii. c. 21, who probably copied it from Me- 
trodorus. There are stories of the power which serpents possess of fasci- 
nating birds by the eye, but they are not improbably without foundation, 
— B. There is little doubt, however, that some seroei]^ have the power, 
by some means or other, of fasemating the birds whicn they make their 
prey. 
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possessed of remarkable strength and swiftness. To these, the 
vulgar, in their ignoranee, have given the name of bnbaius 
whereas, that animal is really produced 'in.AMca, and rather 
bears a resemblance to the calf and the stag*. 


' CHAf. 16.— fHE AlflMAI^ OJP fHE KOETH ; THE EXE, THE 
ACHEIS, ASTD THE BOlSfASITS. 

Tbe Korth, too, proclnces herds of wild horses, as Africa and 
Asia do of wild asses there is, also, the elk, which, strongly 
resembles onr steers, except that it is distinguished by the 
length of the ears and of the neck. There is also the achlis,^ 
which is produced in the island of Scandi,naTia ; it has never, 
been seen in this city, although we have had descriptions of 
it from many persons ; it is not nniike the elk, bnt has no 
joints in the hind leg. Hence, it never lies down, bnt reclines 
against a tree while it sleeps ; it can only be taken hy pre^ 
viously cutting into the tree, and thus laying a trap for it, as 
otherwise, it would escape through its swiftness. Its upper lip 
is so extremely large, for wdiieh reason it is obliged to go back- 
wards when grazing ; otherwise, by moving onwards, the lip 
would get doubled up. In Pseonia, it is said, there is a wild 

gidered as confirniing the opinion, that both animals were in existence when 
V%nj wrote. — B. 

^ This appears to have been a species of antelope, the Antelope bubalus 
of linnsens. Cuvier observes, that Strabo places it among the gazelles, 
and Aristotle associates it with the stag and the deer, while Oppian^s de- 
scription of the urns, agrees with those of the gazelle. — B. 

* We learn from various travellers, that there are troops of wild horses 
pd asses in many parts of Tartary and the neighbouring countries ; but 
it is doubtful whether they have proceeded from an original wild stock, or 
may not have been the produce of some individuals which had accidentally 
wsaped from the domestic state.— B. 

No doubt Pliny has fallen into an error on this subject, and his elk 
and aehlis are, in reality, the same animal. The description of the latter, 
for the most part, applies to the former, with the exception of the want 
of joints in the legs, which is entirely without foondation. Caesar’s ac-' 
count of the elk, Bell. Gall. B. vi. c. 27, agrees generally with Pliny’s 
account of the aehlis ; he also saj's, that the legs of the alces are “with- 
out articulations and joints.” ' , 

® The Eomans had but a very imperfect knowledge of tbe Scandinavian 
peninsula. They supposed it to be surrounded by tbe ocean, and to be com- 
posed of mmy islands, which Ptolemy calls Scandiae, (M these, the largest 
bore especially the name of Scandia or Scandinavia, by which name the 
modern Sweden was probably indicated. See B. iv. c. 30. 
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therCy tlie males and females of various species coupling 
promiscuously witli each other.®® Hence arose the sajdng, 
vliich was common in Greece even, that Africa is always 
producing something new.^^ The lion recognizes, hy the 
peculiar odour of the pard, when the lioness has been unfaith- 
ful to him, and avenges himself with the greatest fury. 
Hence it is, that the female, when she has been guilty of a 
lapse, washes herself, or else follows the lion at a considerable 
distance. I hnd that it was a common belief, that the lioness is 
able to bear young no more than once, because, while delivering 
herself, she tears her womb with her claws,®* Aristotle, how- 
ever, gives a different account ; a man of whom I think that 
I ought here to make some further mention, seeing that upon 
these subjects, I intend, in a great measure, to make him my 
guide. Alexander the Great, being inflamed with^ a strong 
desiin to become acquainted with the natures of animals, en- 
trusted the prosecution of this design to Aristotle, a man who 
held the highest rank in every branch of learning ; for which 
purpose he placed under his command some thousands of men 
in every region of Asia and Greece, and comprising all those 
who followed the business of hunting, fowling, or fishing, or 
who had the care of parks, herds of cattle, the breeding of bees, 
fish-ponds, and aviaries, in order that no creature that was 
known to exist might escape his notice. By means of the 
information which he obtained from these persons, he was ena- 
bled to compose some fifty volumes, which are deservedly es- 
teemed, on the subject of animals ; of these I purpose to give 
an epitome, together with other facts with which Aristotle 
was unacquainted j and I beg the kind indulgence of my readers 
in their estimate of tins work of mine, as by my aid they 
hastily travel through all the works of nature, and through 
the midst of subjects with which that most famous of all kings 
so ardently desired to be acquainted. 

Aristotle then informs us, that the lioness, at the first birth, 
produces five whelps, and one less every succeeding year, 

Wiiat PHsy states here, is without founciatiou. He supposes that the 
leopard is the produce of a pard, or male paauther, and the female of the 
lion ; but this is incoweet, the leopard being a distinct species of animal. — B- 

Herodotus, B. iii. c. 108, gives the same account, ujdiich is refuted by 
Aristotk, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 31. Aulus GeUius, B, :Sii. c. 7, refers to 
Herodotus, and the refutation by Aristotle, — ^B. 
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until, after having produced one only, she ceases to bear.®'^ 
The young ones, when first horn, are shapeless and extremely 
small in fiesh, being no larger than a weasel ; for six months 
they are scarcely able to walk,®® and until they are two months 
old, they cannot move. Lions, he says, are found in Europe, 
but only between the rivers Acheious and ITestus ; being much 
superior in strength to those which are produced in Africa or 
S}Tia.®' 

CHAP. 18. — THE nirPEHEXT SPECIES OF LIOXS. 

There are two species of lions ; in the one the body is shorter 
and more compact, and the mane more crisp and curly these 
are more timid than those with a longer body and straight hair, 
which, in fact, have no fear of wounds. The males raise the 
leg like the dog, when they pass their urine which has a 
most disagreeable odour, the same being the case too with their 
breath. They seldom drink, and only take food every other 
day when they have gorged themselves, they will sometimes 

^ The accouBt here given of the lioness generally, Aristotle gives re- 
specting the Syrian lioness only. Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 31 ; there is some 
reason to believe that Aristotle is not correct in what he says. The ac- 
count given by iElian, Anim. Hat. B. iv. c. 33, is nearly the same with 
that of Plinj. — B. 

^ There is much in this account that is incorrect. It is well ascertained 
that the cubs of the lion are proportionably as large and as perfectly formed 
as thi^oung of other animals that belong to tbe same family. — B. 

Eferodotus, B. vii. c. 126, and Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. e. 28, 
give a similar account of the district in which lions are found. — B. littre 
remarks, that this statement of Pliny is probably formed, as originally 
suggested by M. Maury, upon the fact, that tbe lions of Europe, as we 
learn from Herodotus, attacked the camels of Xerxes, on his invasion of 
Europe. 

^ Cuvier remarks, that we have no knowledge of the lion with curled 
hair, so j5:equently spoken of by the ancients. He suggests that there may 
have been a peculiar variety between tbe rivers Acheious and Kestus or 
Mestus, or perhaps, more probably, that it was altogether imaginary. He 
states also, that we no longer see lions without manes, but that Olivier 
had seen some at Bagdat Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 44, speaks of 
the two species of Hons, and de^ribes them nearly as Pliny has done. — B, 

^ According to Cuvier, this is not the case ; the lion passes its urine 
just as the other animals of the same family. Pliny again refers to the 
odour of the lionj^ breath, in B. xi. c. 115. — B, 

1 The lion, like other carnivorous animals, is able to receive a large quan- 
tity of food into the stomadis and to remain for a proportionably longer 
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go witlioiit food for three days. KieyswaBow- their food whole, 
without mastication, so far . as they are able . and ■when they 
hare taken more than the stomach can possibly reeeiTe, they 
extract part of it by thrusting their claws into the throat ; the 
same too, if, when Ml, they have occasion to take to flight. 
That they are very long-lived is proved' by the fact, that many 
of them are found without teeth, Polybius,^ the companion of 
JEmilianus, tells ub, that when they become aged they will at- 
tack men, as they have no longer snfflcient strength for the 
pursuit of wild beasts. It is then that they lay siege to the 
cities of Africa ; and for this reason it was, that he, as well as 
8eipio, had seen some of them hung upon a cross;'; it being 
supposed that others, through dread of a similar punishment, 
might he deterred from committing the like outrages. 

CHAP. 19. — THE PECULIAE CHABACTEE OP THE LIOH. ' 

The lion is the only one of all the wild beasts that shows 
mercy to the suppliant ; after it has conquered, it will spare,® 
and when enraged, it will vent its fury rather upon men 
than women, and never upon children, unless when greatly 
pressed by hunger. It is the belief in Libya, that it fully un- 
derstands the entreaties which are addressed to it. At all events, 
I have heard it asserted as a fact, that a female slave, who was 
returning from Omtulia, was attacked by a number of lions in 
the forests ; upon which she summoned sufficient courage to ad- 
dress them, and said that she was a woman, a fugitive, help- 
less creature, that she implored the compassion of the most 
generous of animals, the one that has the command of all the 
others, and that she was a prey unworthy of their high repute 
— and by these means effectually soothed their ferocity. There 

period witliout eatlnj^ ; "but the statemeEt rejecting its taking food on 
alternate days, is without foundation. There does not appear to he any 
ground for the account of the mode by which it relieves the stomach when 
overcharged. — B. 

- We ieara from Cicero, Ep. Earn. B. v. Ep. 12, that Eolybins wrote a 
history of the Numantine war, in which we may presume the aeco’ont 

here referred to was contained. — 

^ Although these accounts of the generosity and clemency of the lion 
are in a great measure fabulous, still the accounts of those who have had 
the best opportunity of becoming acquainted with the character of differ- 
ent animals, a|>ree m ascribing to it less ferocity and ^brutality, in pro- 
portion to its ske and strength, than to other animals of the same family. — B* 
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are Tarions opinioBs on tMs point, as to wiietlier it is tkroiigli 
some peculiar disposition of the animal, or merely by accident, 
that their fury is thus soothed by addressing them. As to 
what is aiieged, too, about serpents, that they can be drawn 
from their holes by singing, and thus be made to yield them- 
selves up to death, the truth or falsity of it has not by any 
means been satisfactorily ascertained.’* 

The tail of the lion gives indication of the state of Ms feelings, 
just as the ears do in the horse ; for these axe the distinguishing 
signs which I^’ature has given to each of the most generous of 
animals. Hence it is that, when pleased, the tail is without 
motion, and the animal fawns upon those who caress Mm; a 
thing, however, that very rarely happens, for his most fre- 
quent state is that of rage. He begins by beating the earth 
with his tail ; and as he becomes more furious, he lashes his 
sides, as if trying to excite himself. His greatest strength 
is situate in the breast. From every wound that he makes, 
whether it is with his claws or his teeth, a black blood issues.® 
When his hunger is satisfied, he becomes harmless. The ge- 
nerous disposition of the lion is more especially manifested in 
time of danger ; not only at the moment when, despising all 
weapons, he long defends himself solely by the terror which he 
inspires, and protests, as it were, that he is compelled thus to de- 
fend himself, but when he rises at last, not as though constrained 
by danger, but as if enraged by the mad folly of his adversaries. 
This, however, is a still more noble feature of his courage — 
however numerous the dogs and hunters may be that press 
upon him, as he makes his retreat he comes to a stand every now 
and then upon the level plain, while he is still in view, and 
scowls contemptuously upon them : but as soon as ever he has 
entered the thickets and dense forests, he scours away at the 
swiftest possible pace, as though aware that the place itself 
will shelter his shame. When in pursuit, the lion advances with 
a leap, but he does not do so when in flight. When wounded, 
he discovers, with wonderful sagacity, the person who struck the 
blow, and will find him out, however great may have been the 

^ In various countrieSj and more especially?’ in Egypt, the magicians pro- 
fess to charm serpents by incantations ; and it appears that they are able to 
acquire some power over them by imitating their natural cries. Cuvier 
informs us, that St. Hilaire had witnessed the fact, and was him- 

self able to produce the effect. — B. 

* Aristotle says, a matter of a colour, ^ ^xpoi. 
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multitude of liis pursuers. If a person iias tlnrown a dart at 
him, but has failed to indict a wound, the animal seizes him, 
whirls him round and throws him to the ground, but without 
wounding him. When the lioness is defending her whelps, it is 
said that she fixes her eyes steadily on the ground, that she 
may not be frightened at the spears of the hunters. In all 
other respects, these animals are e<][ually fee from deceit and 
suspicion. They never look at an object obliquely, and they 
dislike being looked at themselves in such a manner. It is 
generally believed, that, when the lion is dpng, he bites at the 
earth, and sheds tears at his fate.® Powerful, however, and 
fierce as this animal is, he is terrified by the motion of wheels 
or of an empty chariot, and still more on seeing the crest or 
hearing the crowing of a cock but most of all, is he afraid of 
fire. The only malady to which the lion is subject, is loss of 
appetite ; this, however, is cured by putting insults upon him, 
by means of the pr^mks of monkeys placed about him, a thing 
which rouses his anger ; immediately he tastes their blood, he is 
relieved. 

CHAP. 20. — WHO IT WAS THAT FIRST TSSTTBOBirCEI) COMBATS OP 
LIONS AT ROME, AND WHO HAS BBOTJGHT TOGETHER THE GREAT- 
EST NUMBER OF LIONS FOR THAT PURPOSE. 

Q. Scaevola, the son of P. Scmvola, when he was curule 
sedile, was the first to exhibit at Pome a combat of a number 
of lions ; and L. Sylia, who was afterwards Dictator, during his 
pimtorship, gave the spectacle of a fight of one hundred lions with 
manes.® After Mm, Pompeius Magnus exhibited six hundred 
lions in the Circus, three hundred and fifteen of which had 
manes ; Caesar, the Dictator, exhibited four hundred. 

® Probably, there is no foniidation for this opinion : it does not appear 
that any animal, except man, has the faculty of weeping, L e. of shedding 
tears, in connection, with a peculiar condition of mina and feeling. — B. But 
query as to the horse. See c. 64 of the present Book, and the Introduc- 
tion to Tol. i. p. xvii. 

This supposed fear is without foundation, hut appears to have been a 
generally received opinion, as it is referred to by Lucretius, B. iv. 1. 714 
^725.-™B. ^ ■ ■ ■ 

8 Seneca gives an aeconnt of this exhibition ; he says that the lions were 
turned loose into the Circus, and that spearmen were sent hy king Bocchus, 
who killed them with darts. Sylia was prsetor a.u.c. 661, b.c. 92. — 
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. . CHAP. 21. — WOHBIEFUH PEATS PEREOEMII) BT IIOXS. 

It was formerly a yery diMciilt matter to catcli tile lion, and 
it was mostly done by means of pit-falls. In the reign, how- 
eyer, of the Emperor Claudius, accident disclosed a method 
which appears almost disgraceful to the name of such an 
animal ; a Gmtulian shepherd stopped a lion, that was rushing 
furiously upon him, by merely throwing Ms cloak® over the 
animal ; a circumstance which afterwards afforded an exhibition 
the arena of the Circus, when the ffantic fury of the animal 
was pai’alyzedin a manner almost incredible by a light covering 
being thrown over its head, so much so, that it was put into 
chains without the least resistance; we must conclude, therefore, 
that all its strength lies in its eyes. This circumstance renders 
what was done by Lysimaehus^® less wonderful, who strangled 
a lion, with which he had been shut up by command of Aiex- 
ander.^V 

subjected lions to the yoke, and was the first at 
harness them to Ms chariot and this during the 
civil war, after the battle on the plains of Pharsalia; not, 
indeed, without a kind of ominous presage, a prodigy that 
foretold at the time how that generous spirits were about to be 
subdued. But to have himself drawn along in this man- 
in company with the actress Cytheris,^® was a thing that 

® SagTim.” This was the cloak worn by the Eoinaa soldiers and in- 
ferior officers, in contradistinction to the “ paludameiitum ” of the general 
and superior officers. It was open in the front, and usually, though not 
' ^rays, fastened across the shoulders by a clasp. It was thick, and made 
wool. ■■ ' 

This story is given also by Plutarcb, in the life of Demetrius. Lysi- 
was a Macedonian by birth, but son of Agathocles, a serf of Tlies- 
Through his great courage, he became one of the body-guard of 
Alexander. Quintus Curtius tells us that, when hunting in Syria, he 
killed a lion of immense size single-handed, though not without receiving 
severe wounds in the contest. The same author looks upon this as the 
probable origin of the story here referred to by Pliny. 

This is mentioned by many ancient authors ; by Plutarcb, PaTisania.sv 
Seneca, Justin, and by Quintus Uurtius, who thinks that the account usually 
given is fabulous. — B. 

Related by Plutarch, as among the acts of extravagance and folly, 
committed by AnCny, which gave much disgust to the grave and respect- 
citizens' of Rome.— B. 

A famous courtezan of the time of Cicero ; being originally the freed- 
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surpassed even tlie most monstroES spectacles tliat were to be 
seen at tb,at calamitous period. It is said that Haimo,. one of 
tbe most iilustrious of the Carthaginians, was the &st who 
Tentured to touch the lion with the hand, and to exhibit it in 
a tame state. It was on this account that he was banished ; 
for it was supposed, that a man so talented and so ingenious 
would haTe it in his power to persuade the people to anything, 
and it was looked upon as tms^e to trust the liberties of the 
country to one who had so eminently triumphed over even 
ferocity itself. There are some fortuitous occurrences^ cited 
also, w'hich. have gireii occasion to these animals to display 
tlkir natural clemency, llentor, a native of Syracuse, was 
met in Syria by a lion, wdio rolled before him in a suppliant 
manner ; though smitten with fear and desirous to escape, the 
wild beast on every side opposed his flight, and licked his feet 
with a fawning air. Upon this, Mentor observed on the paw 
of the lion a swadling and a w^ound; from which, after extracting 
a splinter, he relieved the creature’s pain.^'^ There is a picture 
at SiTaeuse, which bears witness to the truth of this trans- 
action. 

In the same manner, too, Elpis, a native of Samos, on landing 
from a vessel on the coast of Africa, observed a lion near the 
beach, opening his mouth in a threatening manner ; upon which 
he climbed a tree, in the hope of escaping, while, at the same 
time, he invoked the aid of Father Liber ; for it is the appro- 
priate time for invocations w^hen there is no room left for hope. 
The wild beast did not pursue him as he fled, although he might 
easily have done so ; hut, lying dowm at the foot of the tree, 
by the open mouth which had caused so much terror, tried to 
excite his compassion. A bone, while he was devouring liis 
food with too great avidity, had stuck fast between his teeth, 
rmd lie was perishing with hunger ; such being the punishment 
indicted upon him by his own weapons, every now and then 
lie vrould look up and supplicate him, as it were, with mute 
tntreaties. Elpis, not wishing to risk trusting himself to 

woiflan and mistress of Yolnmnius Entrapelus, and then successively the 
mistress of Antony and the poet Oallus, who mentioned her in his poems 
under tbe name of Lyeons ; she did not, however, continue faithful to him. 

Aulus GelHus, B. v. c. 14, and iElian, Anim. Kat. B. viii. c. 48, re- 
late a similar anecdote of Androclus or Androcles, who ^tracted a thorn 
from the foot of a lion.- — B. ^ 

The text is in a state of extreme confusion here, and so hopelessly man- 
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so formidable a beast, remained stationary for some time, more' 
at last from astonisbment tban from fear. At length, how- 
ever, he descended from the tree and extracted the bO'He, . the 
lion in the meanwhile extending his head, and aiding in the 
operation as far as it was necessary for him to do. The story 
goes on to say, that as long as the vessel remained ofi‘ that 
coast, the lion showed his sense of gratitude by bringing what- 
ever he had chanced to procure in the chase. In memory of 
this circumstance, Elpis consecrated a temple at Samos to Father 
Liber, which the Greeks, from the circumstance above related, 
caEed 'Hhe temple A/orjtrou,^' or ‘^of the open-mouth£4 
Bacchus.” Can we -wonder, after this, that the wild beasts 
should be able to recognize the footsteps of man,^® when of 
Mm alone of all animals they even hope for aid? For why 
should they not have recourse to others for assistance ? Or how 
is it that they know that the hand of man has power to heal 
them ? Unless, perhaps, it is that the violence of pain can 
force wild beasts even to risk every thing to obtain relief. 

(17.) Demetrius, the natural philosopher, relates an equally 
remarkable instance, in relation to a panther.^’ The animM was 
l 3 dng in the middle of the road, waiting for some one to pass 
that way, when he was suddenly perceived by the father of one 

gled, that we can only gness at the st-nse of it. In Sillig’s edition, which 
is generally followed, it runs to this effect : “Neque profugionti, cum po- 
tuisset, fera institerat et procnmbens ad arhorem hiatu quo terruerat mise- 
rationem quferehat. Os morsu avidiore inhceserat dentibus cmciabatque 
inedia, turn pa^na in ipsis eius telis suspectantem ac Telut mutis precibus 
orantem, dum fortuitu fidens non est contra feram; multoque diutius 
miraculo quam metu cessatum est/’ Thus paraphrased by Sillig, who 
devotes a long Note to it : The lion, therefore, being tormented by 
liunger and excessive pain, and thna punishing himself for his ^eediness 
in his own weapons (his teeth), looked up, and besought JElpis with silent 

f rayers, as it were, not, as he trusted to the protection fortuitously given 
y the branches, to show himself distrustful of a wild beast.” 

This remark refers to what Pliny has related in c. 5, respecting the 
sagacity of the elephant.—B. 

b" Cuvier remarks, that this ^*panthera” is not the same as the TrdvBrip 
of the Greeks. From the description of its spots and other circumstances, 
he thinks that it was one of the African animals, known by modern natural- 
ists as the leopard, which appear to have been confounded by the Konians 
with the panther. The term leopardus ” is not met with until after the 
age of Pliny ; it was supposed to he the produce of the pardus, or male 
panther, and the^ioness.— B. 
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PliiliniiSj an ardent lover of Seized with fear, ho 

imriiediateij began to retreat; while the bept rolled itself 
before him, evidentlv mth the desire of careping him, at the 
same time manifesting signs of grief, W’hich could not be 
misunderstood in a panther even. The animal had young ones, 
v"Hch had happened to fall into a pit at some distance from 
the place. The first dictates of compassion banished all fear, 
and the next prompted him to assist the animal. He ac- 
cordingly followed her, as she gently drew him on by fixing 
her claws in his garment ; and as soon as he discovered what 
was the cause of her grief and the price of his own safety, he 
took tlie whelps out of the pit, and they followed her to the 
end of the desert ; wdiither he was escorted by her, frisking 
with joy and gladness, in order that she might more appropri- 
ately testify liow grateful she w'as, and how" little she had 
given him in return ; a mode of acting which is hut rarely 
ibiiiid, among men even. 

CHAP. 22. — A. MA.X EECOGXIZED AXD SAVED BY A DEAOOX. 

Facts such as these induce us to give some credit to what 
Democritus relates, ivlio say.s tliat a man, called Thoas, was 
preseiwed in Arcadia by a dragon. When a boy, he had be- 
come much attached to it, and had reared it very tenderly ; 
but his father, being alarmed at the nature and monstrous size 
of the reptile, had taken and left it in the desert. Thoas being 
Jiere attacked by some robbers who lay in ambush, he was 
delivered from them by the dragon, which recognized his voice 
and came to his assistance. But as to what has been said 
respecting infants that have been exposed and nourished by 
the milk of wild beasts, as in tbe case of the founders of our 
city by a vrolf, I am disposed to attribute such cases as' these 
rather to the greatness of the destinies which have to he ful- 
filled, than to any peculiarity in the nature of the animals 
itiemo^ives. . 

AssQctntoTk sapientite’’ — ‘‘A follower of wisdom ; meaning a 

“philosopher." 

p This word here signifip, simply, a “ serpent." 

**' uFiian, Yar. Hist. B. xiii. c. i, relates an occurrence of this kind, about 
Afalaiita, and Justin, B. xliv. c. 4, about Habis, a king of Spain. As to 
account of Eomuliis having been suckled by a wolf, it ^as generally re- 
garded as a legendarv talc by the Eomans tbemselves. See Livy, B. i. c. 
4, and Dionysius of llalicarnassus, Antiq, Eom. B. i. — B. 

von. n. T 
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CHAP. 23--^PA2raHEES. 


The panther and the tiger are nearly the only animals that 
are remarkable for a skin distinguished by thc Tariety of its 
spots whereas others have them of a single colour, appro- 
priate to each species. The lions of Syria alone are hlaek. 
The spots of the panther are like small eyes, upon a white 
ground. It is said that all quadrupeds are attracted in a most 
wonderful manner by their odour/'^- while they are terrified 
by the fierceness of their aspect ; for which reason the creature 
conceals its head, and then seizes upon the animals that are 
attracted to it by the sweetness of the odour. It is said by 
some, that the panther has, on the shoulder, a spot which bears 
the form of the moon ; and that, like it, it regularly increases 
to full, and then diminishes to a crescent. At present, we 
apply the general names of varia'^^’ and pard, (which last be- 
longs to the males), to all the numerous species of this animal, 
which is very common in Africa and Syria.®* Some writers 
distinguish the panther, as being remarkable for its whiteness : 
but as yet I have not observed any other difference between 
them. 


CHAP. 24. — THE BECKEE OF THE SENATE, AKI) LAWS EESPECTHSWr 
AFUICAN ANBIAXS ; WHO FIEST BIIOUGHT THEM TO EOME, A2fB 
WHO BEOUGHT THE GKEATEST UUMBEE OF THEM. 


There was an ancient decree of the senate, which prohibited 


Pliny, in B. xiii. c. 15, speaks of tables of tiger and panther pat- 
tern,” as articles of ornamental furniture among the Boraans, named Aoin 
the peculiar patterns of the veins in the citrus wood, of wbich. they were 
formed. — B. 

Ibis, though mentioned by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 8, is 
probably incorrect ; and still more the addition made by Julian, Anim. Nat. 
B. V. c. 40, that this odour is fateful to man. It has, however, induced 
some to conjecture, that the animal here described might be the civet ; 
but the description given is inapplicable to that animal ; nor, indeed, does 
the civet appear to have been known to the ancients. For further infor- 
mation, see the remarks of Cuvier, Ajasson, vol. vi. p, 420, and Lemaire, 
vol. iii. p. 386, Pliny, in B, xxi. c. 18, says that no animal, except the 
panther, has any odour, — B. 

Meaning the “spotted” or “parti-coloured” female. 

Xenophon, in his Cynegeticon, says, that the pard is found on Mount 
;;8eus, in Matfedonia ; the truth of which is denied by Aristotle, who 
that it is not to be found in Europe, 
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animals being in3.portefl from Africa into Italy ; but On. Au- 
lidiusj the tribune of the people/'^ procured a law repealing 
tliisj which allowed of their being brought orer for the games 
of the Circus. Beaurus, in his sedileship,^ was the first who 
sent over the parti-eoloured kind, one hundred and fifty in the 
whole: after which, Pompeius Magnus sent four hundred and 
ten, and the late Emperor Augustus four hundred and twenty. 


CHAP. 25 . — rioEBS : ithek fiest seen at home ; theie katfee. 

The same emperor w'as the first person who exhibited at 
Koine a tame tiger'-* on the stage,®®.’ This was in the consul- 
ship of C4. Tiibero and EaMus Maximus, ■ at the. dedication 
of the tliofitre of Mareellus, on the fourth day before the 
nones of May : the late Emperor CUaudius exhibited .four at 

'T8.^; Hvrcaiiia and India produce tbe tiger, an animal of 
tremendous stviftness, a quality which is more especially tested 
when we deprive it of all its wdielps, which are always very 
iiiiineroiis. They .are seized, by tbe hunter, \vho lies in wait 
fo,r them, being provided with the fleetest horse he can, possi,- 
bly obtain., and which he frequently changes for a fresh one. 
As soon as the female finds her lair empty — for the male takes 
no care whatever of his offspring — headlong she darts forth, 
and traces them by the smeU. Her approach is made known 
by her cries, upon which the hunter throws down one of the 

He was tribnne a.v c. 670. Cicero says, Tusc. Quajst. B. iv. c. 39, 
that Aiifidiiis, altljoagU Mind, was eminent ibr his political and literary 
talents. He wTote a History of Greece,— B. ■■■■ 

4th of May, A.ir.c.- 696.---B. 

27 See also Saetoiiins, Life of Augustus. Martial, Spect. Ep. 18, xeiates 
a circumstance respecting a tame tiger,, which occurrence appears to have 
t'dcen place at tin.* time when he wrote. Heliogahalus yoked tigers to his car, 
in imitation of Bacclms, as we are informed by Lampridius. 

2'^ In cavea.” In the arena or centre of the amphitheatre. This 
word often signihes, however, tbe place -where the senators, equites, and 
plebeians, sat in the theatre : and in the later writers it is used to signify 
the whole amphitheatre. 

In the winter of 1809 and 1810, an antique mosaic pavement was dis- 
covered at Eome, in which four tigers are represented, and which, it has 
been supposed, might possibly have some reference to tl|pse exhibited by 
Claudius, ^lartisii, who lived a little after Pliny, speaks of tigers exhibited 
at lioine, by Domitkn, in considerable numhere. Epig. B. viii. Ep, 26,-— Ji. 
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wkelps; tlim site snatches np with her teeth, and more swift, 
even, under the weight, returns to her lair, and then again 
sets out in pursuit; and this she continues to do, until the 
hunter has reached his vessel, while the animal vainly vents 
her fury upon the shore, 

CHAP. 26.— CAHEIS:^^- THE HIEFEEEXT HIFBS. 

Camels are found feeding in herds in the East. Of these 
there are two different kinds, those of Bactria and those of 
Arabia the former kind ha\dng two humps on the hack, and 
the latter only one ; they have also another hump under the 
breast, by means of which they support themselves when re- 
clining. Both of these species, like the ox, have no teeth in 
the upper jaw.®'* They are all of them employed as beasts of 
burthen, in carrying loads on the back, and they answer the 
purpose of cavedry in battle. Their speed is the same with 
that of the horse, hut their power of holding ont in this respect 
is proportioned in each to its natural strength : it will never 
go beyond its accustomed distance, nor will it receive more 
than its usual load. The camel has a natural antipathy to the 
horse.®^ It can endure thirst for four days even, and when it 
has the opportunity of obtaining water, it drinks, as it were, 
both for past and future thhst, having first taken care to 
trouble the water by trampling in it ; without doing which, 
it would find no pleasure in drinking. They Hve fifty years, 
some indeed as much as one hundred. These animals, too, are 
liable to fits of fienzy.®® A peculiar mode of eastrating them, 
and the females, even, when required for the purposes of war, 
has been discovered ; it renders them more courageous, by the 
destruction of all sexual feelings. 

Cuvier remarks, tbat the account given of tbe two kinds of camels, 
and his description generally, is correct, with the exception of their an- 
tipathy to the horse. The caravans, he says, present a constant mixture 
of the two animals, and even, in Arabia, the young foals are occasionally 
suckled by the female camel. — B. 

’W'e have a similar statement in Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ii. c. i. 
Indeed, the account here given generally, is taken from him. — B. 

^ See B. si, c. 62. 

‘U Mentioned ^y Aristotle, Hist, Anim. B. vi. c. 17‘, and by ffSIian, 
Anim. Hat. B. iii. c, 7 ; but, as stated above, it is incorrect. — B. 

At the time of rutting, according to Solinus. 



raE CHAMA. 


CHA?. 27,— JHE CUfEEEOEAEB ; WKm TS WAS MEST SEEH AT 
EOME- 

There are two other ^ animals, wMeh have some resemblance 
to the camel. . One of these , is called, by the ^Ethiopians, the 
nabnn.®’ It has a neck like that of the horse, feet and legs 
like those of . the ox, a head like that of the camel, and is 
eoTered with white spots upon a red ground ; from which pe- 
culiarities it has been called the cameleopard.®® It was first 
Seen at liome in the Circensian games held by Cassar, the 
Dictator.® Since tliat time too, it has been occasionally seen. 
It is more retiKirkable for the singnlarity of its appearance 
than for its fierceuess ; for wMch reason it has obtained the 
name of the wild shecp."^*^ 


CHAP. 28. ( 19 .)— THE CHAMA., AXB THE CEPES. 

It was at the games of Pompeins Magnus that the chama"^^ 

Ilf) Kptiai'S here of only one of the aainials which resemble the camel ; 
the giraffe, namely. The other, which he for the present omits, is the 
ostrich. 

** The description of the giraffe, here given, is sufficiently correct, hut 
we have a more minute account of it by Dion Cassius, B. sliii. In the 
time of tiie Emperor Gordian, ten of these animals WT^re exhibited at 
Eome at once ; a remarkable fact, when we bear in mind that- so few have 
been imported into Europe for many centuries past. The giraffe is 
figured in the mosaic at Prsencste, and binder it is inscribed its name, 
nabi. — B. It has been found that it is unable to bear the winters of 
Europe. 

Its form being like that of the camel, while its spots resemble those 
fff the leopard. Horace refers to it, when speaking of an object calculated 
to excite tlie vulgar gaze ; ** Biversum confusa genus panthcra camelo’' — 

Idle race of the panther mingled with the camel,’* Ep. B. ii. ; Ep. i. 

HIM-.':' ■ 

According to Dion Cassius, B. xliii,, these games were celebrated 

A.P.CA 708.— B. ^ 

Tins comparison can only be employed to indicate the mild nature of 

the giraffe.' — ^B. 

the older editions, the names here given to this animal wer^* 
«^cbaus” and “ruphius;’* the alteration was made by Hardouin from a 
MS. in the lioyal Library of Paris, which he deemed of high authority, 
and has been "adopted by all tbc modem editors. There is considerable 
doubt regpeeting the animal bote designated by the nam^of “ chama it 
appears to have been an inhabitant of Gaul, and in c. 3?, is -styled “lupus 
cervarius but tic account does not enable us to identify it with any 
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was first exhibited;, an animal called rnfiiis by . the, Gauls 
,lia?mg the figiire of a wolf, with the spots of the pard. There 
.w^ere also exhibited some animals from ^Ethiopia, which they 
called by the Greek name, the hinder extremities of 

which, resembled the human feet and legs, wdiile the fore-feet 
were like hands. These animals hare not been seen at Eonie 
since that time. 

CHAP. 29 , ( 20 .)^ — THE EHIXOGEEOS. 

At the same games the rhinoceros was also exhibited, an 
animal which has a single horn projecting from the nose it has 
been frequently seen since then. This too is another nataral- 
born enemy of the elephant.^^ It prepares itself for the com- 
l>at by sharpening its horn against the rocks; and in fighting 
directs it chiefly against the belly of its adversary, ivhich it 
knows to be the softest part. The two animals are of equal 
length, but the legs of the rhinoceros are much the shorter : 
its skin is the colour of box- wood. 

CHAP. 80 . ( 21 .) — THE LTXX, THE SPHIXX, THE CEOCOTTA, AXB 
THE MOKXEr. 

^Ethiopia produces the lynx^ in abundance, and the sphinx, 

animal known to exist in that country. — B. It is generally supposed to 
liave been a species of lynx. 

■i- No doubt this description refers to some species of the monkey tribe, 
but it is uncertain to what one in particular. Its having been seen only 
once at Rome, shows that it was not of the most common kind ; Cuvier, 
liowever, thinks it probable, that Pliny may have been incorrect in this ; 
he supposes that it was the “ Siniia sphinx” of Linnceus, Lem. vol. iii. p. 395. 
According to Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ii. c. 8, ktj^oq is merely a monkey 
with a tail ; see also the account of iEiian, Anim, Nat. B. xvii. e. S.—B. 

Cuvier says, that this was the single-horned rhinoceros of India. 
'Uhe commentators have been at a loss to reconcile this description witli 
the Epigram of Martial, Spect. Ep. xxii., where he speaks of the rhino- 
ceros exhibited hy Domitian, as having two horns. It has been proved 
that this latter was of the two-homed species, by the medals of that em- 
peror, now in existence. Martial, Spect. Ep. ix., seems also to have been 
acquainted with the single-horned species. That with two horns is men- 
tioned by Pausanias as the JSthiopian hull. "We learn from modern natu- 
ralists, that the two-homed species is a native of the southern purt-s of 
Africa, while that with one horn is from Asia. — B. 

The other ^emy is the dragon, as described in c. 11 and 12 of tie 
present Book. — B, 

^ According to Cuvier, the lynx of Pliny is the Fells caracul of Lin- 
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wMcii has hrown hair and two mammas on the breast/^^ as well 
li^ maar monstrous kinds of' a- similar' nature ; horses with 
wings, and jirmed with horns, which are called pegasi the 
i.rocotta, m animal which looks as- though it had been produced 
by the union of the wolf and 'the dog,^® for it c.an break any 
thing with its teeth, and instantly on swallowing it digest it 
with the stomach; monkeys, too, with black heads, the hair 
of the ass, and a voice quite unlike that of any other animal.^® 
There are oxen, too, like those of India, some with one horn, 
and others with three ; the ieucrocotta, a wild beast of extra- 
ordinriry swiftness, the size of the wild ass, with the legs of 
a stag, the neck, tail, and breast of a lion, the head of a badger, 
a cloven hoof, the mouth slit up as faral the ears, and one.conr 
tiauoii.H bone instead of teeth f-'- it is said, too, that this animal 
can imitate the human voice. Among the same people, there 
is also foimcl an animal called eale; it is. the size of the river- 
iiorse, has the tail of the elephant, and is of a black or tawny 

iiJi'iiE : it i« eominoii in many parts of Asia and Africa, in tbe retired 
forest districts, and stiil exists in the Pyrenees and the mountains of 
Naples .—-B. 

As far as the accounts of the sphinx are to be regarded as not en- 
tirely fabulous, we must suppose it to have originated in some species of 
the monkey tribe; perhaps tbe Simla troglodytes or chimpanze.— B, 

Of course the winged horse is an imaginary being, nor does it appear 
what is the origin of the fable; the horns are an unusual appendage to 
the pegasus.- — B* The pegasus and the rhinoceros together may hare 
given rise to that fabulous animal, the Unicom. See, how'eTer, the Mono- 
ceros, mentioned in c. SI. . ■ ' ^ . 

;llthough a hybrid animal is produced by the union of the wolf and 
the dog, it docs hot form a permanent species. But, as Cuvier remarks, 
by the insertion of “ velut,’’ Pliny seems to imply that the crocotta unites 
the physical properties of the two animals. Ctesias, Indie, c. 32, gives an 
aecount of the cynolyeus, or “dog- wolf,*' from which Pliny seems to have 
lakea his crocotta. — B. . 

It does not seem possible to determine what species of monkey is 
here designated; it is most probable that he himself had no accurate 
knowledge.— -B. ■■ 

* We may here refer to the judicious remarks of Cuvier, Ajasson, voL 
xL pp. 427 / 428, and I.emaire, vol, iii. p. 399,^ on the Ieucrocotta. It 
Beems impossible to identify Pliny’s description with any known animal, and 
it is not unlikely that he has confused the accounts of authors who were 
fcTXiaking of dilferent animals. Some of the characteristics of the leucro- 
cotta agree with those of the Indian antelope, while others seem to re- 
aemble those of the hyaena. — B. w 
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colour.®^ It has also tlie jaws of the "wM boar, and horns that are 
moTeable, and more than a cubit in length, so that, m fighting, 
it can employ them alternately, and yary their position by pre- 
senting them directly or obliquely, according as necessity may 
dictate. But the wild bulls which this country produces are 
the fiercest of all ; they are larger than our domestic bull, and 
exceed all the others in swiftness ; are of a tawny colour, with 
azure eyes, and the hair turned the contrary way; w^hile the 
jaws open as far as the ears, and the horns are as moveable 
as those of the eale. . The hide of this animal is as hard as 
fiint, and eftectnally resists ail wounds. These creatures pursue 
ail the other wild beasts, while they themselves can only be 
taken in pitfalls, where they always perish from excess of rage. 
Ctesias informs us, that among these same ^Ethiopians, there 
is an animal found, which he calls the mantichora it has a 
triple row of teeth, which fit into each other like those of a 
comb, the face and ears of a man, and azure eyes, is of the colour 
of blood, has the body of the lion, and a tail ending in a sting, 
like that of the scorpion. Its voice resembles the union of 
the sound of the flute and the trumpet ; it is of excessive 
swiftness, and is particularly fond of human flesh. 


CHAP. 31. THE TEEEESTBIAL AXIMALS OF IXDIA. 

There are in India oxen also with solid hoofs and a 
single horn and a wild beast called the axis, which has a skin 

Perhaps the eale may have been the two-homed rhinoceros, as some 
naturalists say that there is a degree of mobility in the horns of that 
animal ; the same observation has been made with respect to the wild or 
forest balls, the description of which animal, in Pliny, is probably from 
Diodorus Siculus. — B. 

This description of the mantichora appears to he taken from the 
Indica of Otesias ; it has been also adopted by Aristotle and .Elian, but 
they have qualified their accounts by some expressions of doubt, which are 
omitted by Pliny. It has been conjectured, that Ctesias look his descrip- 
tion from the hieroglyphic figures in his time, probably common in tiie 
Dast, and still found in the ruins of the Assyrian and Persian cities, Ni- 
neveh and Persepolis, for instanee. — B. 

^ Probably meaning, ” not cloven/’ 

^ Cuvier conjectures, that this is from Ctesias, and says, that a similar 
animal is to be seen on one of the sculptures of Persepolis. —B. 
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like that of a fawn, but witli numerous spots on i% and wMter 
tills ariimal is looked upon as sacred to Bacchus. The OrsEean 
Indians bunt down a kind of ape, which has the body white®® ail 
over ; as well as a very fierce animal called the monoeeros/^ 
which has the head of the stag, the feet of the elephant, and 
the tail of the hoar, while the rest of the body is like that of, the 
horse ; it makes a deep lowing noise, and has a single black 
horn, which projects firom the middle of its forehead, two 
cubits in length.^^ This .animal, it is said, cannot he taken 
alive. 

ciLir. 32.— HIE A,roiA,ns of iETUioriA ; a wild beast which 

KILLS WITH ITS EYE, 

Among the? IIes|>erian iEtliiopians is the fountain of Mgris, by 
many, supposed to be the head of the Nile. I haTe already men- 
tioned the arguments by w’hieh this opinion is supported/® INear 
this fountain, there is ibund a wild beast, ivhich is called the 
eafobiepas an animal of moderate size, and in other respects 
sluggish in the ' movement of the rest of its^ limbs ; its head 
is remarkably heavy, and it only carries it with the greatest 
diMcuity, being alwmys bent down towards the earth. Were 
it not for this circumstance, it would prove the destruction of 

® Probablj the stag of tlie Ganges, the “ Cervusaxis” of Lmnseiis ; but 
if so, Pliny has omitted to mention the horns. — B. 

^ White apes are now unknown, as a distinct species, hut individuals 
are oce.asic»iia!ly found nearly without colour.— -B. ■ 

57, yije « .oue-liorned/’ or the unicorn. ■ ■■ . ■ 

Wc have a discussion by Cuvier, respecting the existence of the uni- 
foni, or of imy animal similar to that here described, with a single horn. 
He reniurks, that tlm only feingle-liorned quadruped of which we have any 
eertain knowledge, is tlie rhinoetu'os, and that the only horns which have 
been discovered, and which can have been single horns, belong to it. There 
are tsve animals mentifuied by the ancients, as having single boras, the In- 
dian ass, the single-horned horse, the single-horned ox, the monoceros, 
described in the tt;xt,^and the oryx of Africa, whicli Pliny speaks of in c. 
79 of this Book, and in B, xi. c. 106. There are many curious accounts 
given by travelers of acknowledged veracity, respecting animals seen in 
thfi more remote parts of Asia and Africa, answering to the description of 
thu uiiieora, and there are representations of the same in ancient sculptures ; 
but tliey du not amount to that kind of evidence which can at all supply 
the place of direct proof. — -B. 

5® These will be found in B, v, c. 10. 

** From Kara^XkTTm^ *** to look downwards.** 
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tiie- httmaE race ; for all wlio belioid its eyes, fall dead apoa tlie 
spot.^^ 

CHAP. 33. — THE S.EEPEE-TS CALLED BASILISKS. 

There is the same power also in the serpent called the basi- 
lisk.^ It is produced in the province of C3Tene, being not 
more than twelve fingers in length. It has a white spot on the 
head, strongly resembling a sort of a diadem.®* It^Tien it 
hisses, all the other serpents fly from it : and it does not ad- 
vance its body, like the others, by a succession of folds, but 
moves along upright and erect upon the middle. It destroys 
all shrubs, not oidy by its contact, but those even that it has 
breathed upon ; it bums up all the grass too, and breaks the 
stones, so tremendous is its noxious influence. It was formerly 
a general belief that if a man on horseback killed one of these 
animals with a spear, the poison would run up the weapon and 
kill, not only the lider, but the horse as well. To this dread- 
ful monster the effluvium of the weasel is fatal, a thing that 
has been tried with success, for kings have often desired to see 
its body when killed ; so true is it that it has pleased Mature 
that there should be nothing without its antidote. The animal 
is thrown into the hole of the basilisk, which is easily known 
from the soil around it being infected. The weasel destroys 
the basilisk by its odour, but dies itself in this struggle of nature 
against its own self.®^ 

CHAP. 34. (22.) — ^WOLVES ; the oeigix op the stoey op teesi- 

PELLIS. 

In Italy also it is believed that there is a noxious influence 
in the eye of a wolf ; it is supposed that it will instantly take 

iElian describes this animal^ more in detail, Anim. Nat. B. -rii. c. 5. 
Cnvier thinks it probable that it is the Antelope gnn ; ho remarks, that it 
has a very pectiiiar and monraM appearance ; Ajasson, vol vi. p. 43o ; 
I^emaire, voL iii. p. 405. — B. 

62 This account of the basilisk's eye, like that of the catoblepas, is en- 
tirely devoid of foundation. — B. 

63 Many species have certain marks on the head, which were supposed to 
resemble a cro\^. — B, 

There is probably no foundation for this account of the action of the 
effluvium of the weasel upon the basilisk or any other species of serpent — B. 
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and Egjpt prodiieo wolves of a sluggish and stunted na- 
ture;^'"' those of the colder cdimates are fierce and saroge. 
That incfD have been turned into wolves, and again restored to 
their original form,® we must confidently look upon as untrue, 
unless, indeed, we are ready to believe all the tales, which, for 
so many ages, have been found to be fabulous* But, as the 
belief of it has become so firmly fiixed in the minds of the 
common people, as to have caused the term ^^TersipeEis^’®^ to 
be used as a cfjinmon form of imprecation, I will here point 
out its origin. Eoantlies, a Grecian author of no mean repu- 
tation, informs iis that the Arcadians assert that a member 
of the family of one Anthus is chosen by lot, and then taken 
to a certain liikc3 in that district, where, after suspending 
his elothc/s on an oak, ho swims across the water and goes 
away into the desert, where he is changed into a wolf and as- 
sociates with other aiiimrds of the same species for a space of 
nine years. If he has kept himself fiom beholding a man 
during the whole of that time, he returns to the same lake, 
and, after s^ximnung across it, resumes his original form, only 
with the addition of nine jmars in age to his former appear- 
ance. To this Fabius®^ adds, that he takes his former clothes as 
well. It is really wonderful to what a length the credulity ® of 

ITence tbe proverbial expression applied to a person who is suddenly 
sikiiit fipon the entrance of another ; “Lupus est tibi visas/’ 

Cuvier says, that the wolves of Africa are of the ordinary size, and 
fonjeetures thk this reniAirk probably applies to the chakale, or “ Canis 
aureus” of Linnaeus, which is of the colour of the wolf, and the size of the 
fox, and is common throughout all Africa. — B. 

The opinion that lueii were converted into wolves by enchantment, or 
ft preternatural agency, was at one time so generally received, as to have 
hid to judicial processes, and the condemnation of the supposed criminal. 
— Vu To the relattsr of the above story that men lose their voice on seeing a 
Widf, Scaligcr wishes as many blows as at different times he had seen a wolf 
without losing his voice. 

This iiteVally means “changing the skin;” it was applied by some 
aneient medical writers to a peculiar form of insanity, where the patient 
coueeives himself changed into a wolf, and named XvKavOpwTria, “lycan- 
tliropy.” The word appears to have been in common use among the Ho- 
rn :ins* and to have been applied by them, to any one who had undergone a 
remarkable change in his character and habits ; in this sense it is used by 
Flautus, Amphitiyon, Frol. 1. 123, and Baeehides, A. iv. sc. 4, L 12. — B,’ 

It is not known who is here referred to ; it is not prihablo that it is 
Fabtus Pieter, the Roman historian. — B. 

It is rather curious to find Pliny censuring others iQureMti^; indeed 
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tlie Greeks will go ! There is no falsehood, if ever so barefaced, 
to which some of them cannot be found to bear testimony. 

So too, Agriopas, who wrote the Olymjionics,'^*^^ informs us 
that Demaenetus, the Parrhasian, during a sacrifice of human 
victims, which the Arcadians were ofiering up to the Lycman*^ 
Jupiter, tasted the entrails of a boy who had been slaughtered; 
upon which he was turned into a wolf, but, ten years after- 
wards, was restored to his original shape and his calling of an 
athlete, and returned victorious in the pugilistic contests at 
the Olympic games. 

It is also commonly supposed, that the tail of this animal 
contains a small lock of hair, which possesses an amatory 
power ; and that when the creature is caught, this hair is shed by 
it, but has no virtue whatever, unless it is procured from the 
animal while alive. It is said that these animals couple for 
no more than twelve days in the year ; and that when pressed 
by hunger they wiH eat earth. Among the points of augury, 
to have our progress cut short to the right by a wolf, if' at the 
time its mouth is full, is the best of omens. There is a 
species, which is known as the stag- wolf, such as we have al- 
ready said^^ w’-ere brought from Gaul and exhibited in the Circus 
by Pompeius Magnus. It is said, that however hungry this 
animal may chance to be, if it only turns its head while eating, 
it immediately becomes oblivious of the food that is before 
it, and takes its departure to seek it elsewhere.'^® 


CHAP. So. (23.)— DIPPnEEXT KIKES OF SERPENTS. 

With reference to serpents, it is generally known, that they 

lie loses no opportunity of a hit at the Greeks, to whom, after all, he is 
greatly indebted. See Introduction to vol. i. p, 17. 

An account of the victories gained at the Olympic games. — B. 

^ It has been conjectured, that the epithet, ‘‘ LycDsan,” Aimatofj, was 
given to Jupiter by the Arcadians, for this supposed conversion of men into 
wolves, which was conceived to be effected by divine interposition. — B. 

It does not appear wbat is the foundation of this opinion ; of course, 
it is without truth. — B. 

Aristotle, Hist. imim. B, vi. c. S5, says that they couple once only in 
the year. Aillian, Anim. Hat. B. iv, e. 4, says that their bringing forth 
continues twelve days.— B. 

See c. 28 of the present Book. He alludes probably to the lynx. 

It is noV^asy to say whence this opinion was derived ; the general 
character of the wolf is that of quickness and watchfulness, rather tliim 
stupidity. — B, But it would appear that it is the lynx that is alluded to. 
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Xissiimfc the colour of the soil in -wMcli thej conceal themselves. 
The diiferent species of them are innumerable. The cerastes'® 
has little horiiSj often four in number, projecting' from, the 
body, bj the movement of which it attracts birds., while the 
rest of its body lies concealed.*’ The amphisbsena’® has two 
heads/® that is to say, it has a second one at the tail, as 
though one mouth were too little for the discharge of all its 
venom. Some serpents have scales, some a mottled skin, and 
they are all possessed of a deadly poison. The jacnlns^ darts 
troitt the branches of trees ; and it is not only to onr feet that , 
the serpent is formidable, for these fly through the air even, 
just as though they were hurled from an engine.®^ The neck 
of the usp^- ptifis out,"'® and there is no .remedy whatever 

Tlic neKtsti-s, or Ijorned serpent, is mentioned by Lacan, in Ms de- 
firription of faerpeiUs, B. ix. 1. 716. One of the Scholiasts on 

Lficaii reljtcs a story that vhen Hekn was eloping with Paris, she trod on 
the hack iff a and broke it; from -which chcumstance, the whole 

rjicf' inovi li with u eruoked course. 

I uvior has olr^crvcd this animal burying itself in the sand, and has 
seen llic niotirai of Its horns, Imt does not credit its alleged- power of at- 
traetiii^^ birdn; Limaire, toL iii. p. 412. — B. 

I'ho aTnphid(i,eufi is mentioned by Lucan, B. ix. 1. 719. “ The dan- 

gerous amplii.sh®iia, that moves on at either of its heads.’^ 

The ac?coimt of the two heads is obviously incorrect ; the idea has 
ari>f.ii from the two extremities being nearly of the same size and appear- 
ance. It has been supposed, that there were -certain serpents, with the 
power of moving with 01 ^ 011 ! facility in hotli directions ; and that the name, 
AfupiffjSaiva^ was di- rived from this circumstance.— B. 

Lucan mentions the jaculus, B. ix. 1. 720, andl.. 8.22. -In the -last 
passage he says : “ Behold ! afar, around the trank - of -a barren tree, a fierce 
serpent— Africa calls it the jaeulus — wreathes itself, and then darts forth, 
and throiicrii the head and pierced temples of Faulus it takes its flight: 
nedbing dues venom there ufleet, death seizes hiin through the wound. It 
was then understood how slowly fly the stones which the sling hurls, how 
sluggishly whizzes the flight of the Scythian arrow.” ' ' ■ 

^^'TliCTi/is an account of the jacuius, or,- as it is; -called in Greek, 
\\.KovTiai\ in iEIian, Anim. Xat. B. vi. c, 18 ; - it is mentioned by Galen, 
Themca, c. 8.— B. . 

In B. ix. L 701, Lucan says : ** Here the gore (of the Gorgon Me- 
dusa) wliiitli first from the sand lifted a head, raised the drowsy asp with 
its piiffcd-oiit iieck/^ The whole of this passage in Lnean is well worth the 
at, ten lion of those desirous to know something of the serpent-lore of the 

aiicients. 

Guvicr says, that Gooffroi St Hilaire has identified this animal with 
the €olii!H;r liaje of Linmeus, which has, from the earliest ages, been known 
as a native of Egypt, and where it still exists. Its two mSst remarkable 
characteristics arc those here referred to ; the pnflhig out of the neck when 
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against its sting, except the instant excision of the affected 
part.^^ This reptile, which is thus deadly, is possessed of this 
one sense, or rather affection; the male and the female are 
generally found together/® and the one cannot live without 
the other; hence it is that, if one of them happens to be killed, 
the other takes incredible pains to avenge its death. It foEows 
the slayer of its mate, and will single him out among ever 
such a large number of peojEe, by a sort of instinctive know- 
ledge ; with this object it overcomes all difficulties, travels any 
distance, and is only to be avoided by the intervention of rivers 
or an accelerated Eight. It is really difficult to decide, whether 
Is ature has altogether been more liberal of good or of evil. 
First of all, however, she has given to this pest hut w’eak 
powers of sight, and has placed the eyes, not in the front of the 
liead, so that it may see straight before it, but in the temples, 
so that it is more frequently put in motion by the approach of 
the footstep than through the sight. (24.) The ichneumon, too, 
is its enemy^® to the very death. 

enraged, and its capacity of being tamed, or, as it is styled, enchanted. 
This last has been taken advantage of by the jugglers of that country from 
the most remote antiquity, as appears from the writings of Moses, and some- 
thing of a similar nature is still practised. They remove the poison kings, 
so as to render the animal harmless, and by certain sounds render it obe- 
dient to their call. It appears, also, that by pressing on the upper part 
of the spine, the animal is rendered paralytic, and may be said to be changed 
into a rod ; this fact was witnessed by St. Hilaire: The asp is described 
by Aristotle, and is frequently mentioned by -iElian. Galen speaks of its 
deadly poison, in his Theriaca, c. 8. See Ajasson, vol. vi. pp. 437—9 ; 
Leraaire, vol. iii.pp. 414, 415. — B. Pliny mentions, however, in B.sxiii. 
c. 27, that the bite of the asp may he cureli with vinegar. 

Both Aristotle, Hist, Aniin. B. viii. c. 29, and JSUan, uhi supra^ 
speak of the extreme virulence of the poison of the asp, and Cuvier remarks 
that the haje, and the haga, which are species of the asp, are among the 
most formidable of the serpent tribe. — B. 

The method of attracting this serpent, by imitating the voice of the 
female, proves that there is some foundation for this statement. — B. 

^ The ichneumon of the ancients, the ^‘Viverra ichneumon’' of Linnmus, 
is still common in E^t, and renders essential service by destroying the 
eg^ of serpents. With respect to what is here said of its covering its 
body with mud, to protect itself against the asp, the kict appears to" be, 
that in searching for the eggs, which are deposited in the mud, its body 
becomes more or less covered with that substance, and may possibly in 
this way be less exposed to the attacks of the asp. The contest of the 
asp and the icUneumon is mentioned by -^lian, B. iii. c. 22. — B. 
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CHAP* S6. — THE ICHHEraOH. 

Tliis hostility is the especial glory of this animal, which is 
also produced in EgjTpt. It plunges, itself , repeatedly into the 
mucl, and then dries itself in the sun : as soon as, by these 
means, it has armed itself with a sufficient number of coatings, 
it proceeds to the combat. Eaising its tail, and toning its 
back to the serpent, it reeeipes its stings, which are indicted to 
mo purpose, until at last, turning its head sideways, and view- 
ing its enemy, it seizes it by the throat. Eot content, how- 
C‘ver, with tliis victory, it conquers another creature also, w^hich 
is no loss dangerous. 

CHIP. 'ST. (25.) — THE CnOCOBILE. 

The Xile produces the crof3od.iie also, a destructive quad- 
ruped, and equally dangerous on land and in the wmter. This 
is the only land ariimai that does not enjoy the use of its 
tongue,^" and the only one that has the upper jaw moveable, 
and is capable of biting with it ; and terrible is its bite, for the 
TOW'S of its teeth fit into each other, like those of a comb.^^® Its 
length mostly exceeds eighteen cubits. It produces eggs about 
the size of those of the goose, and, by a kind of instinctive 
foresight, alwmys deposits them beyond the limit to which 
the river Mle rises, w^hen at its greatest "height.®^ There is 
no animal that arrives at so great a bulk as this, from so small 
a beginning.®^ It is armed also wtith ^ claws, and has a skin, 

Many of the ancients have described the crocodile ; of .these, the most 
important, for the correctness of the description, ■ are Herodotus, B. ii. c. 
6S ; Aristotle, Hist* Anim. B. ii. c, \% ct aiihi; and.Biodorus Sicrdns, 
B. L»~B. , , ; 

The tongue of the crocodile is flat, and, as afterwards stated, B. si. 
r. Od, adheres to tlje lower jaw, so as to be incapable of motion. — B. 

This account was first ’given by Herodotus, uH supra; and, from the 
I'a.m of tlie head and the luighbouringparts, depicts what would naturally 
.iCf'ur to the observer ; but it Is not correct. The actual state of the parts, 
und their coiiiKJCttion with each other, as Cuvier informs us, w^ere first 
fiatisfaetorily explained by Geoffroi Saint Hilaire. — B. 

iElian, Anim* Nat. B. v. c. 52, observes, that this is the case with 
the tortoise, and similar animak.— -JB. 

^ Cuvier says, that when it leaves the egg, the young animal is only 
six iiichi!s long, and that it ultimately attains a size of ^om thirty to 

f«rty feet. — li. 
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.that' is proof against all blows. It passes, the daj.on land, and 
the night in the water, in botli instances on account of the 
•warmth.®^ Wbenithas glutted itself with, fish, it goes to 
sleep on the banks of the river, a portion of the food always 
remaining in its month ; upon which, a little bird, which in 
Egypt is known as the troehilns, and, in Italy, as the king of 
the birds, for the purpose of obtaining food, invites the croco- 
dile to open its jaws ; then, hopping to and fro, it first 
cleans the outside of its mouth, next the teeth, and then the 
inside, while the animal opens its jaws as wide as possible, 
in consequence of the pleasure which it experiences from the 
titiilation.®^ It is at these moments that the ichneumon, seeing 
it fast asleep in consequence of the agreeable sensation thus 
produced, darts down its throat like an arrow, and eats away 
its intestines.®^ 

CHAP. 38. — THE SCIXCTJS. 

Like the crocodile, bnt smaller even than the ichneumon, is 
the scincus,®^ which is also produced in the Mle, and the flesh of 
which is the most effectual antidote against poisons, and acts as 
a pow^erful aphrodisiac upon the male sex. But so great a pest 
was the crocodile to prove, that l^ature was not content with 
giving it one enemy only ; the dolphins, th erefore, which enter 

Uerodotas says, that it remains all night in the water, as being 
warmer than the external air. So also Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ii, c*. 
lO.-B. , ,■* ■ 

The water of the Hile abounds with small leeches, which attach to 
the throat of the crocodile, and, as it has no means of removing them, it 
allows a little bird to enter its mouth for this purpose ; this is described 
by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 6, and by uElian, Anim. IS'at. B. iii. c, 
2.— B. 

Although this account is sanctioned by all the ancient naturalists, it 
is called in question by Cuvier; Ajasson, voi. vi. p. 441 ; Lemaire, voL iii. 
p. 42L— B. . ■ ■ 

55 There is a small lizard, called by the modem naturalists the Lacerta 
scincus ; but Cmder conceives that this cannot be the animal here referred 
to, because it is so very much smaller than the ichneumon, that no one 
would have thought of comparing them ; and, what seems a better reason, 
because it is not found in the Kile. From the account of the scincus in 
B. xxviii. c. 30, it is probable that the animal here referred to is a species 
of monitor, popularly called the land crocodile. Herodotus, B. iv. c. 192, 
speaks of the land^ crocodile as found in Libya ; it is also mentioned by 
I'ausanias, Corfnthiaca, c. 20, and by Prosper Alpinus, AEgypt. B. iv. c. 5 , 
— B. The scmcus is probably the “ Lacerta ouai-an’’ of Cuvmr. 
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tlie Xile, hare tlie back armed with a spine,®® wMeh , is edged 
like a knife, as if for this very purpose ; and ■although these 
fifiimals are much inferior in strength, they contrive to de- 
stroy the crocodile "by artifice, which on the other hand at- 
tempts to drive them^irom their prey, and would reign ; alone 
in its river as its peculiar domain. For -ail animals have an 
especial instinct in this respect, and are able to know not 
only what is for their own advantage, but also what is to^ the 
disadvantage of their enemies ; they fully understand the use 
of their own weapons, they know their opportunity, and the 
weak parts of those with which they have to contend. 

The skin of the bc*lly of the crocodile is soft and thin ; 
awarti of this, the dolphins plunge into the water, as if in 
great alarm, and diving beneath its belly, tear it open with 
their spines. Thi^re is a race of men also, who are pecuiiariy 
hostile to tliis aiiimid ; they are known as the Tentyritce, from 
an island in the INlle which they inhabit.®^ These men are of 
small stature, but of wonderhii presence of mind, though for 
this particular object only. The crocodile is a terrible animal 
to those who. fiy from it, while at , the ■ same time it vrill fiy 
.from those who pursue it ; these, however, are the only people 
w’ho dare to attack it. T,hej even swim in the river after it, and 
mount its back like so many horsemen ; and just as the animal 
turns up its head for the purpose of biting them, they insert a 
elub into its mouth, holding which at each end, with the two 
hands, it acta like a bit, and, by these means they drive the 
captured animal on shore. They also terrify the crocodile so 
much by their voice alone even, as to force it to disgorge 
the bodies which it has lately swallowed, for the purpose of 
burial. This island, therefore, is the only place near which the 
crocodile never swims ; indeed, it is repelled by the odour of 
this race of men, just as serpents are by that of the Psylli.®® The 


* Co, Tier remarks, that this account cannot really apply to the dolphin, 
1)€caiiKQ none of the cetacea possess the spines here described. He inyes- 
tigates the subject with his usual sagacity, and concludes, ^vith much pro- 
bability, that the animal here referred to was a squalus, the Squalus cen- 
Jrina, or spiriax of limiKUS ; Ajasson, yoL vi. pp. 443, 444 ; Lemaire, voL 
lii. |i|). 422, 423. 'We have an account of the contest between the crocodile 
and the dolphin In Seneca, Nat. Qumst. B. iv. c. 2. — B. 

We have some account of the Tentyritae in .®Ean, Amm, Nat. B. ’t.- 
c. 21. — B. See B. xxYiii, c. 6, 

“ See B. vii. c. 2. The best description of the Psyili is that given by 
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siglit of tills animal is said to be dull wben it is in tbe watery 
but, wben out of tbe water, piercing in tbe extreme ; it always 
passes tbe four winter montbs in a cave, without taking food*® 
Some persons say, that tbis is tbe only animal that continues 
to increase in size as long as it lives ; it is very long-lived. 

CHAP. 39. — THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Tbe bTile produces tbe bippopotamus, another wild beast, 
of a still greater size. It has the cloven hoof of the ox ; tbe 
back, the mane, and the neighing of tbe horse; and the 
turned-up snout, the tail, and tbe booked teeth of tbe wild 
boar, but not so dangerous.^ The bide is impenetrable, ex- 
cept wben it has been soaked with water ; and it is used for 
making shields and helmets.® This animal lays waste tbe 
standing corn, and determines beforehand what part it shall 
ravage on the following day ; it is said also, that it enters 
the field backwards, to prevent any ambush being laid for it 
on its return. 
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CHAP. 40. (26,)— WHO PIEST EXHIBITED THE HIPPOPOTAMUS 
AND THE CEOCODILE AT HOME. 

M. Scauruswas the first who exhibited tbis animal atEome, 
together with five crocodiles, at the games %vbich he gave in 
his sedileship, in a piece of water ® w^hich bad been temporarily 
prepared for the purpose. The hippopotamus has even been 

Lucan in B. ix. 1, 892, scq,^ where he describes tbe march of Cato’s army 
across the burning coasts of the Syrtes. 

This, as Cuvier remarks, is the case with the crocodiles of North Arac- 
rica, which, like other reptiles, become torpid during the cold season ; 
AJasson, vol. vi. p, 444 ; Lemaire, vol, iii. p. 424. — B. 

^ Cuvier remarks, as singular, that the descriptions given by tbe ancients 
of the hippopotamus should have been incorrect, more especially with re- 
ference to Herodotus, who had visited Egypt, and who has described some 
of the animals of that country with considerable accuracy ; Ajasson, vol 
vi. pp. 444, 445 ; Loniaire, vol. iii. p. 425. Pliny has copied the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus, B. ii. c. 71, almost verbatim, and the same has been 
done by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ii. c. 7, Even the Latin authors, such 
as Diodorus Siculus and JElian, who might have seen the animal in Eome, 
continued to transcribe the account of Herodotus. — 

^ Herodotus and Aristotle, iM supra, assert, that his hide is so hard, 
that spears an^otber missiles arc formed from it ; the statement of Pliuy 
is, however, much more correct,— B. 

3 Enripo.” See the Notes to c, 7 of this Book. 
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olir instructor in one of tlie operations of medicine/ ’Wien 
lie animal has become too bulky bj con toned OYer-feeding, 
it goes clown to the banks of the riYer^ and^ examines the 
reetis m^hich have been newly cut ; as soon as it has found a 
stump that is very sharp, it presses its. body against it, and 
so wo'iirids one of the veins in the thigh ; and, by the flow of 
blood thus produced, the body, w^hich would otherwise have 
fallen into a inorbid state, is relieved after which, it covers 
up the wound mud, 

C!£A1C 41. (2T.J — IfEMCimn EEMEDIES WHICH HATE B,EEX 
BOIlEOWmB FEOM AXIMAXS.* 

Thcf bird also, which is called the' ibis,® a native of the same 
ccviiitry of Egypt, has shewn us some things of a similar 
liuture. By means of its hooked beak, it laves the body 
thro.Ligli that |)a.,rt, by wdiich it is especially necessary for 
hciaitl'i that the residuous food should be discharged. Kor, in- 
deed, are these the only inventions wdiich have been borrowed 
Irom tinimak, to prove of use to man. The power of the 
herb dittany, in extracting arrows, was first disclosed to us by 
stags that had been struck by that weapon ; the weapon being 

^ Pliny speaking of the hippopotamus, in B. xxviii. c. 31, styles it, 
“ tliff discoFerer of the art of letting blood.” — B. ' 

^ CuTiCT remarks upon this and the following Chapter, that they are 
entirely fabulous. The diseases, remedies, and instructions given by tlie 
animals are equally imaginary, although Pliny has taken the whole hroin 
authors of eredit, and it , has been repeated by Plutarch, De- Iside, and by 
*EHaiiv Aiiim. hut. B. il e. f35, ^au'd many others. ^ ■Ajasson,,- vol. vi. p. 
446 ; Lemaire, voL iii, p; 426..~-.B. 

® Cuvier has given an interesting account of the ibis, the opinion.^ en- 
tertHipcsUjf it by various Iravellei-s and naturalists, and a detail of the 
exuiiiinatfon wliieh he made of two of its wuiamies, which Were brought 
by Crofi^rt to Paris, from the u'ells of Sakluira. These mummies were 
jbuad to be bimiiar to those previously exainiutd by Buifon, Shaw, and 
otiiU'h, and proved the ibis of the ancient Egyptians to have been a species 
of euiirw. ThiJs opinion he further supports by a reference to variotis 
•seiilpturis ami mosaics, where this bird is represented, and he remarks 
upuii tijc errors into which most travellers and historians have fallen as to 
it ; the only correct account he conceives to be that of the African traveller, 
ikuftq who dcscfilwB and figiiros it under Die name of Abou hannes. See 
tile extaiitt In Lcmairt*, vol. iii. p. 633, et from Ms suT les 

ihwmytH Fmsilv^^xuh i, p. 141, Herodotus gives an account of 

the ibis, B. i. c. 75, 76, but it is not correct. — B. 
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illBcbarged on their feeding upon this plant/. The same ani- 
mals, too, T^'hen thej' happen to have been wounded hr tl>e 
phalangium, a species of spider, or by any insect of a sindlar 
nature, cure themselves by eating crabs. One of the Tory host 
remedies for the bite of the serpent, is the plant® with which 
lizards treat their wounds when injured in fighting with each 
other. The swaUow has shown us that the clielidoiiia-' is 
very serticeahle to the sight, by the fact of its employing it 
for the cure of its young, when their eyes are afiected. The 
tortoise recruits its powers of eifectually resisting serpents, hj 
eating the plant which is known as cuniie biibula ; and the 
^veasei feeds on rue, when it fights with the serpent in the 
pursuit of mice.^^ The stork cures itself of its diseases with wihi 
maijoram, and the wild boar with iv\', as also by eating crabs, 
and more particularly those that have been thrown up by the 
sea/^ The snake, wiien the membrane w'hich covers its body 

“ The fabulous account of tlie powers of this herb is referred to in B, 
XXV. c. 53, and supported by the highest authorities; among others, by 
Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix* c. C. ; Cicero, I)e Xat. Deor. B. ii. c. oO"; 
Tirgil, .^n. B. xii. c. 412, — B. 

® Sec B, xxii. c. 4f5, for a similar cure. It is not known what plant is 
here alluded to, but it has been thought to be the cinara, or artichoke. 

® The Chelidonium majus of Liniueus. It probably derived its name 
from the swallow, becaus*,, its flow-ers appear at the time that 

bird makes its first appearance in the spring. This supposed property is 
mentioned by JSIian, Anim. Nat. B. iii. c. 25. Pliny speaks of its eificucy 
in diseases of the eyes, B. xxv. c. 50, and c, 91. — B. 

Pliny speaks of the medical virtues of cuniie bubula, in B. xx. c. 61 ; 
Columella, B. vi. c. 13, says that it is a cure for scabies. It is not cortuia 
what is the plant here referred to ; it is considered identical with origanum, 
by Hardouin, and has been supposed by some to be marjoram, or penny- 
royal, The effect of the cuniie on the tortoise is mentioned by Aristotle, 
Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 6 ; by Plutarch, Nat. Qumst. ; iSliun, Anim. Nat. 
B. vi. c. 12 ; and by Albertus Magnus, B. viii. Tr. ii. c. 2 ; but there is 
some difference in their statements. Some speak of it as an antidote, en- 
abling tortoise to counteract the poison of the serpent, while others 
regard it as giving the tortoise increased vigour to resist the attacks. 

Aristotle, vhimpra^ and iElian, Anim. Nat. B. iv. c. 14, refer to this 
sfipposed fact, which is without foundation, so far, at least, as the contest 
of the .weasels with the serpents and the rue are concerned. The hostility of 
the weasel to the mouse is probably correct. Pliny again refers to it, B. 
XX. c. 51, and it forms the subject of one of Phm&us^s Fables, B. iv. 
c, 2. — B. ^ 

We have the same account in Plutarch, — B. Plutarch speaks, hdwevef, 
of the rm.T crab. 
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Cfcap. 41.] ilLDICISAl* :E£M£MI:S OE AKIMALS. 

Las beeH contracted by tlie cold of winter, tlirows it off in the 
spring by tbe aid of the juices of fennel, and thns^ becomes 
sieck and Toiitlifui in appearance.'.' First of all,- it disengages 
the bead, and it then takes no less than a day and a night in 
working itself out, and divesting itself .of the membrane in 
which it has been enclosed. The same animal, too, on finding 
its sight weakened dining its winter retreat, anoints and re- 
freshes its eyes by rubbing itself on the plant -called fennel or 
niaratlirum ; but if any of the scales are slow in coming it 
mbs itself against the thorns of the juniper. The dragon re- . 
lieves the nausea which affects it in spring, ' with the juices of 
the lettuce/’^ The barbarous nations go to hunt the panther, 
provided with meat that has been rubbe-d with aconite, 
which is a poison. Ininiediately on eating it, comp.ressiori 
of the tl'iroat overtakes them, from which circumstance it is,, 
that the plant lias received the name of ■ pardalianchesd^ The 
animal, liowevei', Ims ibiind an. antidote against this poison in 
iuimaii excrements; besides which, it is .so eager to get at 
them, that tlie sheplierds puri^iosely suspend them in a vessel, 
placed so high, that the animal cannot reach them even by 
leaping, when it endeavours to get at them ; accordingly, it 
continues to leap until it lias quite exhausted itself, and at last 
exp.ires ; otherwise, it is so tenacious of life, that it will con- 

^ Pliiif refers to this effect, B. xx. c. 95 ; he speaks also of its applica- 
tion to the eyes of the aniical; it is probable, that feniculnm and inai*a- 
tli-riiiia both refer to th.e same plant ;■ the .latter being the ordi.nary Greek, 
and the fornMT the Latin, name. This effect of the feniculnm is also 
mt'fitioncd by iEIiaii, B. Li. c. 16. — B. 

“Si Tcro squumas obtorpuere Hardonin - supposes that this applies 
panit'iilarly to the eyes.— B. There can be little .doubt that he is' correct 
in that fiiipposition, 

Arlhtiitle, uhj and MTtm, Anim. .Nat. 'B-, vi. c. 4,. state that tl.e 
dragon takes the juice of the pterh into the stomach, when overloaded with 
food. The exact plant referred to, under that name, .cannot be ascertained 
for certein; but it appears probable, that it is a wild lcttnce-,.or endive, or 
honw plant belonging to that farailv,— B. 

This <llVct of aconite, and the anddute for it, are mentioned in B. 
c.^2; they are also rofiitioncd by Aristotle, uhi supra ; and by..2Bliaii, 
Aniin. Nat. B. iv. c. 49, and alluded to by Cicero, l>e. Nat. Boor. B. ii. 
r. 5u, ^Jt appears from a stafement of Tavernier, as referred to by 
11 ariloniij, that the Bame antidote against poisoned weapons is still cm- 
pio)utlyii the island of Java,— B. ^ 

hronithe Greek TapiuXiayxvSj ‘‘ pard-strangle,” 
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tinne to figlit long after its intestines haye been dragged out of 
its body. ■ 

When an elephant has happened to devour a chameleon 
which is of the same colour with the herbage^ it counteracts 
this poison by means of the wild olive. Bears, when they 
have eaten of the fruit of the mandrake, lick up numbers of 
ants.^® The st^ counteracts the effect of poisonous plants by 
eating the artichoke. Wood-pigeons, jackdaws, blackbirds, 
and partridges, purge themselves once a year by eating bay 
leaves ; pigeons, turtle-doves, and poultry, with wall-pellitory, 
orhelxine; ducks, geese, and other aquatic birds, with the 
plant sideritis or vervain ; cranes, and birds of a similar nature, 
with the bulrush. The raven, when it has killed a chame- 
leon, a contest in which even the conqueror suffers, counter- 
acts the poison by means of laurel. 

CHAP. 42 . ( 28 .) — PEOGYOSTICS OF UAISrOEE DEEIVEB FEOK 

■■-■■■■■■■■ AKIHALS, , 

There are a thousand other facts of this kind : and the 
same hTature has also bestowed upon many animals as well, 
the faculty of observing the heavens, and of presaging the 
winds, rains, and tempests, each in its own peculiar way. It 
would be an endless labour to enumerate them all ; just as 
much as it would be to point out the relation of each to man.^® 
Bor, in fact, they warn us of danger, not only by their fibres 
and their entrails, to which a large portion of mankind attach 
the greatest faith, but by other kinds of warnings as well. 
When a building is about to fall down, all the mice desert it®® 
before-hand, and the spiders with their webs are the first to 
drop. Bivination from birds has been made a science among 
the Eomans, and the college of its priests is looked upon as 
peculiarly sacred.®^ In Thrace, when all parts are covered 

This is again referred to, B. xxix. c. 39. — B. 

^ “Quod persequi xmmensum est seque scilicet quam reliqiiam cum 
siHTOiis hommum sorietatem.^^ The meaning of this passasre is obscure 
and extremely douhtfol. o r » , 

1® alluded to by Cicero in his letters to Atticus, and is mentioned 
by man, Amm. Hat. B. vi. c. 41 ; B. xi. c. 19 j and Yar. Hist B.i. 
c. The same is still said of rats, whence our expression “ to rat'* 

u 0 . to desert spfallm^ cause. 

The priests of this college, or augurs, were among the most important 
public functionaries in the Eonian state, both from the rank of the indiri- 



Cliap. 43.] mTIOHB ■ EXTEBMi:STATEI) BY A]SriM,AI,S. 


iTitk iccj tlie foxes: are consulted, ■ an animal wMcli, in other 
respects, is baneful from its craftiness. ' It haS' been obserred, 
that tMs animal applies its ear to the ice, for the purpose of 
testing its thickness ; hence it is, that the inhabitants will 
never cross frozen rivers and lakes until the foxes have passed 
over them and returned, ^ ^ 


CHAP. 43 . ( 29 .)— KATIOXS PHAP HAVE BEEX EXTEEJUKATEB BY 
AMMALS- 

We have accounts, too, no less remarkable, in reference even 
to the most contemptible of animals. M. ¥arro informs ns, 
that a town in Spain was undermined by rabbits, and one in 
Thessaly, by mice ; that the inhabitants of a district in 
Gaul were driven from their country by frogs, ^ and a place 
in Africa by locusts that the inhabitants of Gyarus,-* 
one of the Cyclades, were driven away by mice r® and the 
Amuiicl®, in Italy, by serpents. There is a vast desert tract 
on this side of the ..Ethiopian Cynamolgi,''^® the inhabitants of 
which were exterminated by scorpions and venomous ants.'-*’ 

duals and the political power which they derived from their office. — B. The 
augurs, or diviners by birds, held the highest rank in the state; but the 
power of their college greatly declined in the later period of the Eomaii 
history. It was finally abolished by the Emperor Theodosius. 

Other instances are mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, B. iii. Justin, B. 
XV. <i. 2, and JSlian, Hist. Anim. B. xvii, c. 41. — B. Showers of frogs 
are a thing not unknown in England even. They are probably caused by 
whirlwinds acting upon waters which are the haunt of these animals. 

-3 The ravages of locusts have been known in all ages ; their destructive 
effects in Egypt and Judea, have formed the subject of a very elaborate 
dissertation by Bochart, in his work on the “ Animals of Scripture/’ Fart 
i. B. iv. c. 3 and 4. — B. 

^ Used as a place of banishment by the Eomans. See B. iv, c. 28, and 
e, 82, of the present Book, 

^ Seec. 82 of the present Book, and B. x. c. 85. — B. 

The ‘*do^-milkers.’* See B. vi, c. 35. 

Solipugis,” There has been much discussion as to the word here 
employed by rliny, and the animal which he intends to designate. The 
solipugus, solpugus, solipuga, or solipunga, probably different names of 
the same animal, is mentioned by various wTiters; among others, by J^ucan, 
Fhars. B. ix. 1. 837 ; Diodorus Siculus, B. iii, ; Strabo, B. xvi. ; and ^lian, 
Hist. Anim. B. xvii, c. 40. It is again referred to in B. xxix. c. 16. The 
description given is, however, too indefinite to enable us to identify it with, 
any known ""animal ; it would almost seem to indicate sd^hething between 
the spider and the ant. — B. We stili hear in modern times of the venomous 
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and Theophrastus informs us, that the people of Pthoeteum^s 
were driven away by scolopendrge*^^ Eut we must now retuin 
to the other kinds of wild beasts. 


CHA.P. 44 , ( 30 .) — THE HYJENA. 

It is the vulgar notion, that the hysena possesses in itself 
both sexes, being a male during one year, and a female the 
next, and that it becomes pregnant without the co-operation 
of the male ; Aristotle, however, denies this.^ The neck, with 
the mane, runs continuously into the back-bone, so thk the 
animal cannot bend this part without turning round the whole 
body. Many other wonderful things are also related of this ani- 
mal ; and strangest of all, that it imitates the human voice amon 
the stalls of the shepherds; and while there, learns the name of 
some one of them, and then calls him away, and devours him. 
It is said also, that it can imitate a man vomiting and that 
in this way, it attracts the dogs, and then falls u'pon tliem! 
It IS the only animal that digs up graves, in order to obtain 
the bodies of the dead. The female is rarely caught : its 
eyes, it is said, are of a thousand various colours and changes 
of shade. It is said also, that on coming in contact with its 
shadow, dogs will lose their voice, and that, by certain ma- 
gic^ influences, it can render any animal immoveable, round 
which it has walked three times. 


CHAP. 45 . THECOROCOTTA; THE MANTICHOKA.®* 

Ey the union of the hysena with the iEthiopian lioness, the 

pd tractive nature of the red ants on the coast of Guinea ; and it is not 
iinprohahle that it is to these that Pliny ailudes 
See B. V. c. 33. 

“ This is mentioned by ^lian, Anim. Nat. B. iv. c. 26— B T 1 ,p 

scolopendra is one of the multipede insects. * * 

^ AnstotH Be pener. Anim. B. iii. c. 6, and Hist. Anim. B vi. c 3‘'> 
stating that the hyaena has a peculial 
.tracture of the parts about the anus, which might, to an unpractised eve 

B ^ UTnTn of both sLes. JEIian; 

Amra. JNat. B. i._e. 25, and Oppian, Cyneget. B. m. c. 289, have adonted 

this opinion. What is said respecting the hysena, in the reimiin- 

f IS without fou^dation.^B/ 

kadsome ■aocounfe. given of.. th.einantiehora, in ^c.' 30." ' The ^ 
maiitichora and the coroootta are altogether imaginary.— B, Cuvier, in 
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coroeotta is proiiicedy 'wliicli lias the same faculty of imitating 
the voices of men and cattle. Its gaze is always fixed and 
immoveable ; it has no gums in either of its jaws, and^the 
teeth are one continnons piece of bone-.; they are enclosed in a 
sort of box as it were, that they may not be blunted by rub- 
bing against each other. Juba informs us, that the mantichora 
of Ethiopia can also imitate the human speech. 

CHAP. 46. — ^WILD ASSES. 

Great niimhers of hysenas are produced in Africa, which 
also gives birth to multitudes of wild .asse.s. , In this species 
each male rules over a herd of females. .Fearing rivis in 
their lust, they carefully watch the pregnant females, and cas- 
trate the young males with their teeth, as soon as they are 
horn.’'^" The pregnant females, on the other hand, seek con- 
cealment, and endeavour to bring forth in secret, being 
desirous to increase their opportunities of sexual indulgence. 


CHAP. 47. — BEATKKS, AMPHIBIOHS AKIMAXS OTTEKS. 

The beavers of the Eiixine, when they are closely pressed by 
danger, themselves cut off* the same part, as they know that 
it is for this that they are pursued. This substance is called 
castoreum by the physicians.®^ In addition to this, the bite 
of this aniind is terrible ; with its teeth it can cut down trees 

Ajasson, toI. vi, p. 447 ; Lemaire, %'ol. iii. p. 439, thinks that the stories 
of the corocotta and tlie catohlepas, owe their origin to mutilated accounts 
of the hytena, and the animal known to us as the gnu. 

’^2 According to Cuvier, what Pliny here says respecting the herds of 
wild asses, and the pow'er of the old males, is correct ; hut it is doubtful 
whether there is any foundation for What is said about the castration of 
the. newly-hom animals ; Ajasson, supm;^ Lemaire, voL iii. p. 440. — B. 

“ De aquaticis ct iisdeni terrestribus although these words are in- 
serted in the title of this Chapter, the subject is not treated of in it. — B. 

Pliny here adopts the vulgar opinion respecting the origin of the 
substance called “castor,” and in B. xxxii. c. 13, gives a more correct de- 
scription, which he had derived from a phvsician, named Sextius. It is 
a fetid, oily substance, secreted by a gland situate near the prepuce. Cu- 
vier remarks, that when the gland becomes distended with this secretion, 
the animal may probably get" rid of it by rubbing the part against a stone 
or tree, and in this way, leave tlie castor for the hunters, Tfhus giving rise 
to the vulgar error. Ajasson, vol. vi. p. 448 ; Lemaire, voL iii. p. 440* — B. 
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on tlie banks of rivers, just as tbongb witb a If thev 

•: seize, a, man by any part ' of Ms body, they, mil never loose 
their hold until his bones are broken and crackle under their 
teeth. The tail is like that of a fish in the other parts of 
the body they resemble the otter they are both of them 
aquatic animals, and both have hair softer than down. 

CHAP. 48. (SI.) — BEAMBLE-FEOeS. 

Bramble-frogs,^ also, which live both on land and in water, 
are replete with various medicinal substances, which they are 
said to discharge each day, and to take in again with their 
food, of which they only retain the poisonous parts. 

CHAP. 49.-— THE SEA-CALF ; BEAYEES ; LIZAEBS. 

The sea-calf, too, lives equally in the sea and on land, 
being possessed of the same degree of intelligence as the beaver! 
It vomits forth its gall, which is nseful for many purposes in 
medicine ; also the rennet, which serves as a I’emedy in 
epilepsy; for it is well aware that it is hunted for these sub- 

3^ The heaver has the most powerful teeth of any animal of the clasps 
Bodentia, to which it belongs ; it uses them for cutting down trees with 
which it constructs its habitation. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B, viii ’ c 6 
refers to this. — B. * ‘ ’ 

^ 36 xiie tail is covered with a kind of scale, and is flattened ; but, in its 
internal organization, is formed like those of other quadrupeds.— B 
37 See B. sxxii. c. 52. x r • 

^ Pliny, speaking of the different kinds of frogs,. B. xxxii. c. 18 says 
There are some which live only in the hedges, and thence have the name 
of mheta, or bramble frogs.’" It seems impossible to identify this reptile 
with any of our known animals : and we may conclude that there is no 
foundation for the statement. AElian gives an account of the venomous 

nature of this animal. Anim. Kat. B. xvii. c. 12. B. 

^ As Cuvier remarks, it is impossible that any animal can discharge by 
vomiting what Pliny terms the “ coagulum,” which is the fourth stomach 
or a ruminant ^animal ; the same substance which, under the name of 
rennet, is employed to coagulate milk. He conjectures, that the error may 
have originated in the observation, that occasionally in fish, when suddenly 
dmwn out of the water, the air-bladder is protruded from the mouth, 
which may have hem mistaken for the stomach. The circumstance is 
mentioned by Anstotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 23, and by iElian, Anim. 
^at. B. HI. e.^9, as weE as the vomiting of the bile; respecting this 
latter, we may remark, that vomiting is produced in various animris, when 
under the influence of extreme terror. — B. 


C!iap..50.] ■ , STAGS. ', 2§9 

stances. Tlieoplirastes infomis us, that lizards® , also cast tlieir 
sldns like the serpent, and instantly deTonr them, thus de- 
priving us of a powerful remedy for epilepsy, he says, too, 
that the Mte of the lizard is" fatal in O-reece, but harmless in 
Italy. « 

CHAP. 50. (S2.) — STAGS. 

Stags, although the most mild of all animals, have stOl their 
omux feelings of malignancy when hard, pressed by the 
hounds, of their own accord they, dy for refuge to man ; and 
when the females bring forth, they are less anxious to avoid 
the paths which bear traces of human .footsteps, than solitary 
spots which offer a retreat to wild beasts.® They become 
pregnant after the rising of the constellation Arcturus ;^'^ they 
bring forth after a gestation of eight months, and sometimes 
produce two young ones. They separate after conception, but 
the males, upon being thus abandoned, become maddened with 
the fur}^ of their passion ; they dig np the earth, and their 
muzzles become quite black, until they have been washed by 
the rain.® The females, before they bring forth, purge them- 
selves by means of a certain herb, which is called seselis, by 
the use of which parturition is rendered more easy. After de- 
li veiy^ they taken mixture of the two plants called seselis® and 
aros,^' and then return to the fawn ; they seem desirous, for 

The gecbo, according to Littr^. 

This is incorrect; the bite of this animal, wherever found, is never 
fatal.—B. 

This refers to what will be found stated in this Chapter, that stags 
conceal their horns, when they fall off, that they may not be used in medi- 
eine.^B. 

This is mentioned by Aristotle, Plutarch, and -$lian, but it must be 
considered as ve^ doubthil, — B. 

® .Bee B.'Xfiii. e.-74. 

It seems that Pliny here attributes the blackening of the mouths of 
the stags to their turning up the earth with their muzzles ; Aristotle, how- 
ever, refers it to a constitutional cause, arising from their violent sexual 
excitement ; Hist. Anira. B. vi. c, 29. — B. 

Or seseli, probably bart-wort. See B. 3CX. c. 87, and B. xxv. e. 52. 

"We learn from Hardonin, that there has been much discussion re- 
specting the plants or other substances which the female is supposed to eat 
after parturition. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 6, asserts that it eats 
the cliorion, the membrane in which the foetus has bcen^ouveloped, and 
afterwards the herb seselis. To make the account of Pliny agree with 
that of Aristotle, some of the commentators have even supposed, that 
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some reason or otBer, that their first milk, after parturition, 
slionld be impregnated with the juice of these plants. They 
then exercise the young ones in running, and teach them how 
to take to flight, leading them to precipices, and showing them 
how to leap. The sexual passion of the male having been now 
satisfied, he repairs to the pasture lands with the greatest eager- 
ness. When they feel themselves becoming too fat, they seek 
some retired spot, thus acknowledging the inconvenience arising 
from their bulk. Besides this, they continually pause in their 
flight, stand still and look back, and then again resume their 
flight when the enemy approaches. This pause is occasioned 
by the intense pain which they feel in the intestines, a part 
which is so weak, that a very slight blow will cause them to 
break within. The barking of a dog instantly puts them to 
fiight, and they always run with the wind, in order that no 
trace of them may be left. They are soothed by the shep- 
herd’s pipe and his song when their ears are erect, their 
sense of hearing is very acute, hut when dropped, they become 
deaf.*® 

In other respects the stag is a simple animal, which regards 
every thing as wonderful, and with a stupid astonishment ; so 
much so, indeed, that if a horse or cow happens to approach 
it, it will not see the hunter, who may be close at hand, or, if 
it does see him, it only gazes upon his bow and arrow. Stags 
cross the sea in herds, swimming in a long line, the head 
t>f each resting on the haunches of the one that precedes it, 
each in its turn falling back to the rear. This has been par- 
ticularly remarked when they pass over from Cilicia to the 
island of Cyprus, Though they do not see the land, they still 
are able to direct themselves by the smell. The males have 
horns, and are the only animals that shed them every year, at 
a stated time in the spring ; at which period they seek out 
with the greatest care the most retired places, and after 
losing them, remain concealed, as though aware that they 

dwrion here means the name of a plant, and they have proposed to sub- 
stitute the word ehorum for aros in the text. — B. Aros is probably the 
present “ Arum maculatumf ' or wake-robin. See p. 307, N. 78. 

^ Aristotle, Plutarch, and Xenophon speak of the influence of music on 
these animals. — B. 

Aristotle, mentions this respecting their ears ; the same 

takes place, to a certain extent, with all animals that have large external 

auAdes. — B. 
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are unarmed. Still, Iiowever, they envy us tlie good that these 
might do us; for it is said the right horn, which possesses, as it 
were, certain medicd mil properties, can never befoimd, acircnm- 
stanee the more astonishing, from the fact that they change tlieir 
horns every year, even when kept- in parks it is generally 
thought that they hiiiy their horns in the ground. The odour 
of either horn, when burnt, drives- away serpents and detects 
epilepsy. They also bear the marks of their age. on the horns, 
every year, up to the sixth, a fresh antler being added ; after 
which period the horns are renewed in the same state, so that 
by means of them their age cannot be ascertained. ' Their, old' 
age, however, is indicated by their teeth, for then they have 
only a few, or none at all ; and we then no longer perceive, at 
the base of their horns, antlers projecting from the front of the 
forehead, as is usually the ease with the animal when young. 

When this animal is castrated it does not shed its horns, nor 
are they reproduced. Yv^hen the horns begin to be reproduced, 
two projections are to be seen, much resembling, at iirst, dry 
skin ; they grow* with tender shoots, having upon them a soft 
down like that on the head of a reed. So long as they are 
without horns, they go to feed during the night. As the 
liorns grow, they harden by the heat of the sun, and the 
animal, from time to time, tries their strength upon the trees ; 
when satisfied with their strength, it leaves its retreat. 

Stags, too, have been occasionally caught with i\y green 
and growing on their horns, the plant having taken root 
on them, as it would on any piece of wood, while the animal 
wms rubbing them against the trees. The stag is sometimes 
found white, as is said to have been the case with the hind 
of Q. Sertorius, w'hich he persuaded the nations of Spain to 
look upon as having the gift of prophecy.®^ The stag, too, 

Aristotle, ubi mtpra^ JElian, idi supra, and B. iii. c. 17, and Theo- 
plirastas, in a fragment on the Envious among Animals, agree in stating 
that one of the horns of the stag is never found, although they differ re- 
specting the individual horn, whether the right one or the left. Aristotle 
says that it is the left, while Theophrastus and .^lian agree with the state- 
ment of Pliny.— B. 

Cuvier says, that no antlers are added after the eighth year, — B. 

This, as well as most of the statements respecting the growth of the 
boms, is mentioned by Aristotle, uM mpra, but it is quite unfounded. — B. 

^ This story of the white hind of Sertorius, is given in detail by Aulus 
Gellius, B. XV. c. 22, who tells us that it was given to hinaby a native of 
Lusitania, upon which Sertorius pretended that it had been sent from 
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fights with the serpent : it traces out the serpent's hole, and 
draws it forth by the breath of its nostrils,®^ and hence it is 
that the smell of burnt stags’ horn has the remarkable power 
of driving away serpents. The very best remedy for the bite 
of a serpent is the rennet of a fawn that has been killed in the 
■womb of its mother. 

The stag is generally admitted to be very long lived ; some 
were captured at the end of one hundred years with the golden 
collars which Alexander the Great had put upon them, and 
which were quite concealed by the folds of the skin, in conse- 
quence of the accumulation of fat.®® This animal is not sub- 
ject to fever, and, indeed, it is a preservative against that com- 
plaint. "We know that of late some women of princely rank 
have been in the habit of eating the flesh of the stag every 
morning, and that they have arrived at an extreme old age, 
free from all fevers. It is, however, generally supposed that 
the animal must be killed by a single wound to make sure of 
it possessing this virtue. 

(33.) Of the same species is an animal, which only differs 
from the stag in having a beard and long hair about the 
shoulders : it is called tragelaphus, and is produced nowhere 
except on the banks of the Phasis.®^ 

CHAP. 51. — THE CHAMELEON. 

Africa is almost the only country that does not produce®^ 

Diana, who, through it, held converse with him, and instructed him how 
to act. Plutarch, Frontinus, and Valerius Maximus, also relate the story. 

^ This stor;^, which is obviously incorrect, is mentioned by iElian, 
Anim. Nat, B. ii. c. 9 ; and is again referred to in B. xxviii. c. 42. — B. 

55 Graguinus, Hist. Franc. B. ix. c. 3, relates a still more wonderful 
anecdote of a similar nature ; but, as Buffon remarks, such tales are with- 
out foundation, the life of the stag not being more than thirty or forty 
years. Cuvier, also, says that its life does not exceed thirty-six or forty 
years.-“B. 

55 The real nature of the tragelaphus of Pliny, and the hippelaphus, 
or horse-stag of Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ii. c. 1, which appear to be the 
same animal, had long remained a disputed question among naturalists, 
when, as Cuvier states, the point was decided by Alphonse Duvaucel, who 
ascertained that it ■was a specii^ of stag, which inhabited the mountains of 
the north of Hindostan. — B. 

5* And in Arabia as well, according to Diodorus Siculus, B. ii. 

This fact^ confirmed by Cuvier, who observes, that it is the more 
remarkable that Africa should be without stags, as it abounds in gazelles of 
all forms and colours. He supposes that those travellers, who affirm that 
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the stag, hut then it produces the .chameleon,® although it is 
much mere commonly met with in India. .Its figure and, size, 
are that of a lizard, only that its legs are 'straight anrHon.ger. 
Its sides unite under its belly, as in fishes, and' its spine, pro- 
jects in a similar manner. Its , muzzle is not unlike ' the snout 
of a small hog, so far as in so small an animal it can be. ^ Its 
tail is very long, and becomes smaller towards the end, coiling 
up in folds like that of the viper. It has hooked claws, and 
a slow movement like that of the tortoise ; its body is rough 
like that of the crocodile ; its eyes are deep sunk in the orbits, 
placed very near each other, very large, and of the same 
colour as the body. It never closes them, and when the 
animal looks round, it does so, not by the motion of the pupil, 
but of the white of the It always holds the head up- 

right and the mouth open, and is the only animal which re- 
ceives nourishment neither by meat nor drink, nor anything 
else, but from the air alone.®^ Towards the end of the dog-days®^ 
it is fierce, but at other times quite harmless. The nature 
of its colour, too, is very remarkable, for it is continually 
changing; its eyes, its tail, and its whole body always 
assuming the colour of whatever object is nearest, with the 
exception of white and red.® After death, it becomes of a 


they have seen stags in this country, had really met with gazelles, which 
they mistook for those animals ; Ajasson, vol. vi. pu 451 ; Lemaire, voi. 
iii. p. 453. — B- 

Cnvier remarks, that Pliny’s account of the chameleon appears to he 
taken from Aristotle, Hist, Aiiim. B. ii. c. 11, hut that it is less correct. 
He notices Aristotle’s account of the eye, which is more accurately given 
than the account of Pliny ; Ajasson, voi. vi. pp. 451, 452 ; Lemaire, voL iii. 
p. 454. — B. The chameieon receives its name from the Greek xafiai 
Xswvj ** the lion on the ground.” 

See B. xi c* 55. ■. 

One of those popular errors which have descended from the ancients 
to our times ; the chameleon feeds on insects, which it seizes by means of 
its long ikxible tongue ; the quantity of food which it requires appears, 
however to be small in proportion to its bulk.' — B.^ ■ 

** Circa caprificos.” Some commentators would understand this in 
reference to the wild hg-tree, and take it to mean that the animal is more 
furious when in its vicinity. The conjecture of Hardouin, however, seems 
more reasonable. He takes ‘*caprificos” to mean the same as the ‘*capri- 
ncialis dies,” mentioned in B. xi. c. 15, as being sacred to Vulcan, and 
falling towards the end of the dog-days. 

This is another of the erroneous opinions respecting chameleon, 
which has been very generally adopted. It forms the basis of Merrick’s 
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pale coloar. It has a little flesh about the head, the jaws, 
and the root of the tail, but none whatever on the rest of the 
body. It has no blood^whatever, except in the heart and 
about the eyes, ^ and its entrails are without a spleen.®^ It 
conceals itself during the winter months, just like the lizard. 

CHAP. 52. — OTHEE ANIKAIS WHICH CHAXGE COLOUE ; THE 
TAEAXnUS, THE LYCAOX, AXE THE THOS. 

The tarandrus,®® too, of the Scythians, changes its colour, 
but this is the case with none of the animals which are covered 
with hair, except the lycaon®® of India, which is said to have 
a mane on the neck. But with respect to the thos,®' (which is 
a species of wolf, diflering from the common kind in having a 
larger body and very short legs, leaping with great activity, 
living by the chase, and never attacking man) ; it changes its 

popular poem of the Chameleon. The animal, indeed, assumes various 
shades or tints, hut the changes depend upon internal or constitutional 
causes, not any external object. -3Eiian, Anim. Kat. B. ii. c. 14, refers to 
tlie change of colour, but does not allude to its colour having any con- 
nection with that of the object with which it comes in contact. — B. 

^ The quantity of muscular fibre and blood in the chameleon is no 
doubt small in proportion to the bulk of the animal, although not much 
less than in other animals of the same natural order ; its spleen is very 
minute, as Cuvier says, not larger than the seed of a lentil. — B. 

Cuvier remarks, that this account is from the anonymous treatise 
De Mirab. Auscult. p. 1152, and from Theophrastus ; and that it was pro- 
bably derived, in the firat instance, from the imperfect account which the 
ancients possessed of the reindeer, the hair of wlflch animal becomes 
nearly white in the winter, and in the summer of a brown or grey colour. 
Bekmann, however, who has written a commentary on the above-mentioned 
treatise,, supposes that the tarandrus is the elk. Cuvier conceives, that the 
animal described by Caesar, Bell. Gall. B. vi. c. 26, as inhabiting the 
Hercynian Forest, which he designates as “ bos cervi figuxd,” is the rein- 
deer; and suggests that ^Harandrus*' may have originated in the German, 
dm rmntJiier, Ajasson,yol, vi. pp. 453, 454 ; Lemaire, vol. iii. pp. 456, 457. 
AElian, Anim. Nat. B. ii. c. 16, speaks of the change of colour in the ta- 
randrus in a way which does not correspond with any animal known to 
exist — B. Plinys stories of the tarandras, thos, and chameleon are ridi- 
culed by Eabelais, B. iv. c. 3. 

Cuvier supposes that the lycaon of Pliny is the Indian tiger, which 
has a mane ; hut what is said of its change of colour is incorrect — B. 

^ Naturalists have differed respecting the identity of the animal here 
described, hut Cuvier conceives, that Bochart has proved it to be the canis 
aureus chakal^(jaekal) of Linnteus. The description given by Aristotle, 
Hist Anim. B. ii. o» 17, and B. ix. c. 44, ^^rees with this supposition ; 
it is also described by Oppian, Halieut B. ii c. 615. — B. 
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coat, and not its colour, for it is corered with hair in the winter, 
and goes bare in summer. The tarandms is of the size of 
the ox; its head is larger than that of the stag, and not very 
iinlihe it ; its horns are branched, its hoofs eloven, and its 
hair as long as that of the bear. Its proper colour, wrhen it 
thinks proper to return to it, is like that of the ass. Its hide 
is of such extreme hardness, that it is used for making breast- 
plates. TThen it is frightened, this animal reflects the colour 
of all the trees, shrubs, and flowers, or of the spots in which it 
is concealed ; hence it is that it is so rarely^ captured. It is 
wonderful that such various hues should be given to the body, 
but still more so that it should be given to the hair. 

CHAP. 53 . ( 85 .) — THE PORCUPINE, 

India and Africa produce the porcupine, the body of which 
is covered with prickles. It is a species of hedgehog, but the 
quills of the porcupine are longer, and when it stretches the 
skin, it discharges them like so many missiles. these it 

pierces the mouths of the dogs w’hich are pressing hard upon 
it, and even sends its darts to some distance further.^ It 
conceals itself during the winter months, which, indeed, is the 
nature of many animals, and more especially the bear. 

CHAP. 54 . ( 36 .) ^BEARS AND THEIR CUBS. 

Bears couple in the beginning of winter,®^ and not after the 
fphion of other quadrupeds ; for both animals lie down and em- 
brace each other."^® The female then retires by herself to a sepa- 
rate den, and there brings forth bn the thirtieth day, mostly 
five young ones. When &*st bom, they are shapeless masses of 
white flesh, a little larger than mice their claws alone being 

It is possible that the quills of the porcupine may be stuck into the 
skin of the dog so firmly, as to be detached from their natural situation ; 
but there is no reason to believe that they can he darted out or projected 
by any exertion of the animal. jElian, Anim. hlat. B. i. c. 31, and B. xii. 
c. 26, describes the hystrix ; see also Aristotle, Hist. Anhn. B. vi c. 
30.— B. 

Cuvier remarks, that this account of the bear is generally correct ; he 
points out, however, certain errors^ which wiE be' duly noticed, iElian, 
Anim. Nat. B. vi. c. 3, gives an account of the parturition of the bear. — B. 

This description of their mode of coupling, though from Aristotle, 
Hist. Anim. B. vi. c, 30, is not correct. Buffon and other naturalists 
assure us that they do not differ herein from other quadruple, — B. 

Aristotle says, that the cubs are horn blind, without hair, and that 
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prominent. The mother then licks them gradnally into proper 
shape. There is nothing more nncominon than to see a she- 
bear in the act of parturition.'^^ The male remains in his 
retreat for forty days, the female four months. If they 
happen to have no den, they construct a retreat with branches 
and shrubs, which is made impenetrable to the rain and is 
lined with soft leaves. During the first fourteen days they are 
overcome by so deep a sleep, that they cannot be aroused by 
wounds even. They become wonderfully fat, too, while in this 
lethargic state. This fat is much used in medicine ; and it is 
very useful in preventing the hair from faDing At the end 
of these fourteen days they sit up, and find nourishment by 
sucking their fore-paws.’’^^ They warm their cubs, when cold, 
by pressing them to the breast, not unlike the way in which 
birds brood over their eggs. It is a very astonishing thing, but 
Theophrastus believes it, that if we preserve the fiesh of the 
bear, the animal being killed in its dormant state, it will in- 
crease in bulk, even though it may have been cooked.^® During 
this period no signs of food are to be found in the stomach 
of the animal, and only a very slight quantity of liquid ; there 
are a few drops of blood only near the heart, but none what- 
ever in any other part of the bodyJ^ They leave their retreat 
in the spring, the males being remarkably fat : of this cir- 
cumstance, however, we cannot give any satisfactory explana- 
tion, for the sleep, during which they increase so much in bulk, 
lasts, as we have already stated, only fourteen days."^ When^ 
they come out, they eat a certain plant, which is knowm as 

their limbs are ill formed, -which is correct ; but the account here given is 
greatly exaggerated.— B. 

7® As the birth takes place v?hen the mother is in her v^inter retreat, it 
can have been witnessed only when in the menagerie. — B. 

This is referred to in B. xxviii. c. 46 ; this property of the fat of the 
bear is also mentioned by Galen and by Dioscorides, and it still retains its 
place among our popular remedies ; but it is difficult to conceive that it can 
have any virtue above other fatty substances of the same consistence. — B. 

This, which appears to be a vulgar error, is mentioned by x\risfotle, 
Hist. Anim. B, viii. e. 17 ; by .^lian, Anim. Nat. B. vi, c. 3 ; and by Op- 
pian, Halient. B, ii. — B. 

We have a -Bomewhat similar account in the treatise De Mirab, 
Auscult. p, 1155. — B. 

Probably from Aristotle, tdi supra, — B. 

This appaiQit anomaly has been attempted to be explained, by sup- 
posing that the bears lay up a plentiful store of provisions in their winter 
retreats, which they consume while they remain without exercise.— B. 
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aros/® in order to relax tlie bowels, wHeii would otherwise 
become in a state of constipation ; and they sharpen the edges 
of their teeth against the young shoots of the trees. Their 
eye-sight is dull, for which reason in' especial, they seek the 
combs of bees, in order that from the Sees stinging them in 
the throat and drawing blood, the oppression in the' head may 
be relieved,’^ The head of the bear is extremely weak, whereas, 
in the Mon, it is remarkable tor its strength : on which account 
it is, that when the bejir, impelled by any alarm, is about to 
precipitate itself from a rock, it coTers its head with its paw^s. 
In the arena of the Circus they are often to be seen killed by 
a blow on the head T?t’ith the fist. The people of Spain have 
a belief, that there is some kind of magical poison in the brain 
of the bear, and therefore burn the heads of those that hare 
been killed in their jmblic games ; for it is averred, that the 
brain, when mixed with drink, produces in man the rage of 
the bear.®^^ These animals w^alk on two feet, and climb dowm 
trees backwards.®^ They can overcome the bull, by suspending 
themselves, by all four legs, from its muzzle and horns, thus 
wearing out its powers by their weight. In no other animal 
is stupidity found more aidroit in devising mischief. It is re- 
corded in our Annals, that on the fourteenth day before the 
calends of October,®^ in the consulship of M. Piso and M. Mes- 
sala, Domitius Ahenobarbus, the curule aedMe, brought into 
the Circus one hundred J^Tumidian bears, and as many Ethi- 
opian hunters. I am surprised to find the word ISTumidian 
added, seeing that it is well known that there are no bears pro- 
duced in Africa.®^ 

Pliny enumerates, at considerable length, the Tarietics of aros, in B. 
xxiy. c, 92 ; it is also described in B. xix. c. 30 ; it is probably a species 
of arum. — B. See pp. 299, 300, Is. 47. 

This is, of course, without foundation.— B. 

This supposed noxious quality is entirely without foundation. — B. 

This probably refers more particularly to the mode in which the bear 
deseendi fiom trees or poles, in the supine posture, not, as is the case in 
most other animals, with the head downwards. — B, ' , , 

18th September, 

® It appears, from the remarks of Cuvier, to be stil! doubtful whether 
the bear be really a native of Africa ; see Ajasson, ?ol. vi. p, 457 ; I^e- 
maire, Tol. iii. p. 466. — B. _ 
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CHAP. 55 . ( 37 -) — THE mice op pontcs of the alps. 

The mice of Pontus also conceal themselres during the 
i?inter; bnt only the -white ones.®^ I i;ronder ho-w those 
authors, who have asserted that the sense of taste in these 
animals is very acute, found out that such is the fact. The 
Alpine mice, which are the same size as badgers, also conceal 
themselves;®® but they first carry a store of provisions into 
their retreat. Some writers, indeed, say that the male and 
female, lying on their backs alternately, hold in their paws a 
bundle of gnawed herbs, and, the tail of each in its turn being 
seized by the teeth of the other, in this way, they are 
dragged into their hole; hence it is, that at this season 
their hair is found to be rubbed off their backs. There is a 
similar animal also in Egypt,®® which sits, in the same way, 
upon its haunches, and walks on two feet, using the fore feet 
as hands. 

CHAP. 56 . HEDGEHOGS. 

Hedgehogs also lay up food for the winter ; rolling themselves 
on apples as they lie on the ground, they pierce one with their 
quills, and then take up another in the mouth, and so carry 
them into the hollows of trees. These animals also, when they 
conceal themselves in their holes, afford a sure sign that the 
wind is about to change from north-east to south.®’ When they 

It is supposed that the -white mouse of Pontus, mentioned also by 
Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 17, is the ermine, or else the marten ; 
but, as Cuvier remarks, Ajasson, vol. vi. p. 457, Xemaire, vol. iii. p. 467, 
the ermine does not hibernate. — B. 

Cuvier, ubi supra^ conceives that the Alpine mouse is the marmot ; 
hut he remarks, that it is inferior in size to the badger. — B. 

Cuvier, uH supra^ conceives the Egyptian mouse to be the jerboa, 
the Mus jaculus of Linnmus ; but it is much smaller than the marmot. 
Pliny, in B. i. c. 85, says, that the Egyptian mouse walks on two feet, as 
do^ the mouse of the Alps. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B, vii, c. 37, and 
jEtian, Anim. Hat. B. xv. c. 26, refer to the mouse of Egypt. — B. Pro- 
bably the Mas eahirinus. 

The faculty which these and other animals possess of foreseeing the 
weather and the future direction of the wind, is mentioned by Plutarcb, 
and as existing especially in the hedgehog. It is also mentioned by Aris- 
totle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c, 6; but it is not confined, as Pliny states, to 
its change in one direction only. It has been snggested by some com- 
mentators, tha^y a slight alteration in the text, the statement may be 
extended to a change of the wind in either direction, Lemaire, vol. iii. p. 
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perceive the approaeli of the hmiter, they draw in the head 
and feet, and all the lower part of the body, which is covered 
by a thin and defenceless down only, . and then roE themselves 
up into the form of a bail, so that there is no way of taking 
hold of them but by tbeir quills. When they are reduced 
to a state of desperation, they discharge a corrosive urine, 
which injures their skin and qniUs, as they are aware that it 
is for the sake of them that they are hunted. A skiKul hunter, 
therefore, will only pursue them when they have just discharged 
their urine. In this case the skin retains its value; while 
in the other case, it becomes spoilt and easily tom, the quills 
rotting and falling off, even though the animal should escape 
with its life. For this reason it is that it never moistens itself 
with this poisonous ffuid, except when reduced to the last stage 
of desperation ; for it has a perfect hatred for its own venomous 
distillation, and so careful is the animal, so determined to wait 
till the very last moment, that it is generally caught before it 
has employed this means of defence. 

They force it to unroll itself, by sprinkling warm water up- 
on it, and then, suspended by one of its hind legs, it is left 
to die of hunger ; for there is no other mode of destroying it, 
without doing injury to its skin. This animal is not, as many 
of us imagine, entirely useless to man. If it were not for the 
quills which it produces, the soft ffeece of the sheep would 
have been given in vain to mankind; for it is by means of its 
skin, that our woollen cloth is dressed. From the monopoly 
of this article, great frauds and great profits have resulted 
there is no subject on which the senate has more frequently 
passed decrees, and there is not one of the Emperors, who has 
not received from the provinces complaints respecting it.^ 

The teasel, or carding thistle, is now used for this purpose ; as also 
iron wires, crooked and sharpened at the point, Kot a single quill, pro- 
bably of the hedgehog, is now used in the manufacture of cloth. 

Balechamps suggests that these complaints were probably to the 
effect that thistles and thorns were employed instead of the quills of the 
hedgehog ; that the skin of the hedgeh(^ was brought to market in a bad 
state ; and again, that the rich merchants were in the habit of buying them 
up, and forestalling the market. Hardouin quotes an edict of the Emperor 
Zeno against monopolies of hedgehogs and carding materials, i^ inaeed, 
that is the meaning of the word pectinum.*" 
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chap. 57 . ( 38 .) — THE lEOHIOPHOirtJ'S, AND THE ITKA.” 

There are dso two other animals, whose urine nossessps 
-wonderM properties. We hare heard speak o{ a smaU 
ammal,_ to which the name of leontophonns« has been oiren 
md which IS pd to exist only in those countries where the lion 
13 produced; if its flesh is only tasted by the lion, so intenselr 
venomous is its nature, that this lord of the other quadrupeds 
instantly expires. Hence it is, that the hunters of the W 
hum Its body to ashes, and sprinkle a piece of flesh with tho 
powder,_md so kili the Uon by means of the ashes even— -so 
fatal to it IS this poison! The lion, therefore, not without 

after destroying its 

sight, kills It without infficting a bite : the animal, on the 

its urine, being well aware 

that this too is fatal to it. 

til® lyni, in the countries “ where that animal 
^ iie^mes crystallized, or else hardens into a 

r®sein]>lingthe carbuncle, and which shines like 
r^f!‘ lyneunum;“ and hence itis.thatmany 

^ iu wliieli amber is ml 

duced. The lynx, being weU aware of this property, enwes 

iuu'ies It in the 

earth , by this, however, it becomes soM aU the sooner. 

CHAP. 58 , — BABGEES AHB SQUIEBELS. 

.The badger, when alarmed, shows its fear by a difierent 
kind of arMce; irfating the skin, it distends it to such a 
d^ w’ repel equally the blows of men and the bite of 
dogs. The squirrel, also, has the power of foreseeing storms, 

» These statements are from the treatise De Mirab. Ansc but oci 
feMoas, lemaire, toL iii. p. 470; Ajasson, vol ri. 

AMovrofov&g, the lion-killer/' 

^ See c. 30 of this Book. 

pi™ “ '■ ““ 

^ See B. xxxnL e.,^n. 

xmosn^ ^fbr animals to cover their excrements with eartk 
F^ly from the &ct of their being annoyed by the unpleasant odo^ 

* m statem^t respeofing the “ meles,” or badger, as weU as whst 1, 
said of the presmenoe of the squirrel, is without foM^fion. Thire hi 
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and so, stopping up its hole at the ^ side from wMch tlie wind 
Mows, it leaves the other side open ; besides which, the tail, 
which is furnished with longer hair than the rest of the body, 
serves as a covering for it. It. appears, therefore, that some 
animals lay up a store of food for the winter, while others 
pass the time in sleep, which serves them instead of food. 

CHAP. 59 . ( 39 .) — ^VIPEES aeb' SKAILS. . 

It is said, that the viper is the only one among the serpents 
that conceals itself in the earth; the others lurMng either in 
the hollows of trees or in holes in the roeks.^ Provided they 
are not destroyed by cold, they can live there, without taking 
food, for a whole year.® During the time that they are asleep 
in their retreat, none of them are venomous. 

A similar state of torpor exists also in snails. These animals 
again become dormant during the summer, adhering very 
powerfully to stones ; and even, when turned up and pulled 
aivay from the stones, they will not leave their shells. In the 
Balearic isles, the snails which are known as the cave-snail,® 
do not leave their holes in the ground, nor do they feed upon 
any green thing, but adhere to each other like so many grapes. 
There is another less common species also, which is closed by 
an operculum that adheres to the shelL^ These animals al- 
ways burrow under the earth, and were formerly never found, 
except in the environs of the Maritime Alps ; they have, how- 
ever, of late been dug up in the territory of Liternuin f the 

heen some difference of opinion respecting the identity of the animal, which 
Pliny calls ‘‘ meles by some it has been supposed to he the polecat, or 
else the weasel. — B. 

This bears reference to what is said of hears in c. 54, and of Alpine 
mice and hedgehogs. 

This statement is contrary to the account given by Aristotle, Hist. 
Anira. B, viii. e. 15 ; he says, that while other serpents conceal themselves 
in holes in the earth, vipers conceal themselves under rocks. — B. 

^ Cuvier remarks, Ajasson, vol. vi. p. 458, Ijcmaire, vol iii- p. 473, that 
nothing is more striking, either to the vulgar or to the man of stuence, 
than t?ie long abstiaeace from food which serpents are capable of 
enduring. — B. 

®® Cavatiea, 

i This is the ease with the Helix Pomatia, and still more so with the 
Helix Neritoidea, which is very common in the neighborhood of Hice, 
and which, at the approach of winter, is furnished with an opercnlum of 
great thickness.^B. ^ See B. iii. c. 0. 
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of all, are ttose of the island of Asty- 
CHAP. 60 . — ^uzinns.* 

It fe said, that the lizard, the greatest enemy of all to flip 
snad, never prolongs its life beyond six months. The lizards 
of Arabia are a cubit in length,® while those upon ITvsa » a 
mountam of India, are twenty-four feet'long, their colour 

bemg either yellow, purple, or azure blue. 

CHAP. 61 . ( 40 .)— THB aXTAIITIES OF THE DOG; EiiMPMS OP 
ITS ATIACHMEKX TO IIS MASTEE; NATIOSS WHICH HATE 
MPT BOGS BOB THE PITBPOSES OF WAE, 

^ AmoBg the animals, also, that are domesticated with mankind 
there are many circumstances that are far from undeserving 
of being Mown: among these, there are more particularif 
that most faithful friend of man, the dog, and the horse We 
have m account of a dog that fought against a band of robbers 
n defending its master; and although it was pierced with 
wounds, stdl it would not leave the body, from wLch it drove 
away all biMs and beasts. Another dog, again, in Epirus 
reco^zed the mraderer of its master, in the midst of L m- 

torted from him a confession of his crime. A king of the 
Garamantes also was brought back from exile by two hundred 

Sifo?P "Saiust all L oppoTeS 

““t Castabala® kept troops of dogs 
for the purposes of war; and these used to fight L the frrat 
1^, and never retreat; they were the most faithful of aux 

aS tZ s®* the defeat of the 

ttmbn, them d<^ defaided their moveable houses, which were 

earned upon waggons. Jason, the Lycian, havirigtersfr 

3a^^t- An.! 

«• e- AS. 7 See B. r. c. 31. 


® See B. V. o. 22 , and B. »i. c. 3 
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his dog refused to take food, and died of - famine. A dog, to 
whicli Darius gives the name of Hyrcanus, -upon, the* funeral 
pile of King Lvsimachus being lighted, threv? itself into the 
dames/ and the dog of King Hiero did the same. Philistus 
also gives a similar account of Pjrrhus, the dog of the tyrant 
Golon : and it is said, also, that the dog of Mcomedes, king of 
Bithynia, tore Consingis,^^ the wife of that king, in consequenco 
of her wanton behaviour, when toying with her husband. 

Among ourselves, Yolcatius, a man of rank, who instructed 
Cascedlius in the civil law/^ as he was riding on his Asturian 
jennet, towards evening, from his country-house, was attacked 
by a robber, and was only saved by his dog. The senator 
Cmlius,^^ too, while lying sick at Placentia, was surprised by 
armed men, but received not a wound from them until they 
had first killed his dog. But a more extraordinary fact than 
all, is what took place in our own times, and is testified by the 
public register of the Eoman people. In the consulship of 
Appius Junius and P. Siiius, when Titius Sabinus^® ■was put to 

^ This anecdote is referred to by ^lian, Anim. Nat. B. ri. c. 25. Me 

f iYes an account of the dog of Gelon, Anim. Nat. B. vi. c. 62, and Var. 
[ist. B, i. c. 13. — B. 

Tzetzes, Chil. iii. of his History, calls her Ditizcfla, and thus alludes 
to this story : The said Nicomedes had a dog of very large size, and of 
MoI<^5ian breed, which manifested great fidelity to him. One day seeing 
his mistress, the wife of Nicomedes, and the mother of Prusias, Zielus, and 
Lysandra, Ditizela, by name, and a Phrygian by birth, toying with the 
king, he took her for an enemy, and rushing on her, tore her right shoul- 
der.” It is supposed that she died of the injuries thus received. Some 
editions call her Condingis, and others Cosingis* 

A. Casceiiius was an eminent Boman jurist, hut nothing seems to be 
known of his preceptor, Volcatius, whose praenomen is thought to have been 
Mucius. Casceiiius was noted for his great eloquence and his stem re- 
publican principles ; and of Cjesar’s conduct and government he spoke with 
the greatest fireedom. He never advanced in civic honours beyond the 
qnssestorship, though he was offered the consulship by Augustus ; which he 
deciined. He is firequently quoted in the Digest. Horace, in his Art of 
Poetry, H. 371, 372, pays a compliment to the legal reputation of 
Casceiiius, who is also menfioned by Talerius Maximus and Macrobius. 

From -Sliiaii, Hist. Anim. B. vii. c. 10, it appears that his name was 
CfBlius Calvus, but probably no farther particulars are known of him. 

He was a distinguished Homan eques, and a friend of Germanieus ; 
for which reason he incurred the hatred of Sejanus. To satisfy the ven- 
geance of Tiberius and his favourite Sejanus, one Latinus Latiaris, a sup- 
posed friend of Sabinus, induced him to speak in nngua^ed terms of 
Sejanus and Tiberius, and then betrayed his confidence^ He was put to 
d^h in prison. 
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death, together with his slaves, for the affair of ¥ero, the son of 
Germamcus, it wm found impossible to drive away a dog S 
belonged to one of them from the prison; nor could it be foreS 
away from fte body, which had been east down the Gemitorian 
^?51, t^ere it stood howling, in the presence of v^ 
miff titades of people and when some one threw a piece of bread 
to it, the animal earned it to the mouth of its master. After 
wards, when the body was thrown into the Tiber, the dov 
swam mto the river, and endeavoured to raise it out of the 
water; quite a tlmong of people being eoUeeted to witness this 
instance of an animal s fidelity. 

and if they suddenly meet him as a stranger, they will instanfl4 
recognize him. They are the only animals that will answer 
to their names, and recognize the voices of the family Thev 
recollect a road along which they have passed, however W 
It may be. Next to man, there is no Hving creature who°f 
memory is so retentive.^ By sitting down o/the grolrwe 

In daily life we have discovered many other valuable ouali- 
in this animal ; but its intelligence^ sag^ty 

discovers and traces out the 
tracks of the animal, leading by the leash’* the sportsman who 
accompanies it sMght up to the prey; and as sC^sTvSt 
has perceived it, how silent it is, and how secret but significant 

afterwards 

y the iiose. Hence it ife, that eyen when worn out with 
feeble, they are carried by the huntsman 
n Ins arms, being sM able to pomt out the coverts where 

Indms raise a breed between the dog and the 
tiger, and for this purpose tie np the females in the for^ts 

“More commonly called the Gradns orScal® Gemonw “tl,. rf.;™ r.f 

^ mentioned by Gratian, Cyneget.1 237.— B 
..a TV^ ^^ 0 “ f motioned by Aristotle, Hist. Am'm B. viii e AS 

%cr nor tte ^Sle o““inSg“4“4f 
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wlien in heat. The first two litters they look upon as too savage 
to be reared, but they bring np the third. 

The Gauls do the same with the wolf and the dog and 
their packs of hounds have, each of them, one of these dogs, 
■which acts as their guide and leader. This dog they follow 
in the chase, and him they carefuUy obey ; for these animals 
have even a notion of subordination among themselves. It is 
asserted that the dogs keep running when they drink at the 
iS'ile, for fear of becoming a prey to the voracity of the 
crocodile.^® “When Alexander the Great was on his Indian 
expedition, he was presented hy the king of Albania with a 
dog of unusual size ; being greatly delighted with its noble 
appearance, he ordered bears, and after them wild boars, and 
then deer, to be let loose before it ; hut the dog lay down, and 
regarded them with a kind of immoveahle contempt. The 
noble spirit of the general became irritated by the sluggish- 
ness thus manifested by an animal of such vast bulk, and he 
ordered it to be killed. The report of this reached the king, 
^vho accordingly sent another dog, and at the same time sent 
•word that its powers were to he tried, not upon small animals, 
but upon the lion or the elephant ; adding, that he had had 
originally but two, and that if this one were put to death, the 
race would be extinct. Alexander, without delay, procured a 
lion, which in his presence was instantly torn to pieces. He 
then ordered an elephant to he brought, and never was he 
more delighted with any spectacle ; for the dog, bristling up 
its hair all over the body, began hy thunderhag forth a loud 
barking, and then attacked Ihe animal, leaping at it first on 
one side and then on the other, attacking it in the most skilful 
manner, and then again retreating at the opportune moment, 
until at last the elephant, being rendered quite giddy by turn- 
ing round and roimd, fell to the earth, and made it quite re- 
echo with his ML. 

tbat the account -was invented to enhance the value of the spotted or striped 
dogs, which were brought &oin India. — B. 

The dog is capable of generating with the wolf; and as what is termed 
the shepherd's dog much resembles the wolf, Cuvier conceives it not impos- 
sible, that it may have originated from this mixture ; Ajasson, vol. vi. p, 
469 ; Lemaire, vol. iii. p. 481. — B. 

This is mentioned by ^lian, in his Anim, Kafc. B. vi. c. 53, and his Var. 
Hist. B. i. c. 4. It likewise forms the subject of one of Phaedras*^ Tables, 
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CHAP. 62. — THE GENEEATIOH OP THE EOG.^® 

This animal brings forth twice in the year; it is capable 
^of bearing young when a year old, and gestation continues for 
sixty days. The young ones are born blind, and the greater 
the supply of nourishment from the mother’s milk, the more 
slowly do they acquire their sight ; still, however, this never 
takes place later than the twentieth day, or earlier than the 
seventh. It is said by some writers, that if only one is bom 
it is able to see on the ninth day ; and that if there are two' 
they begin to see on the tenth, every additional one causing the 
power of seeing to come a day later. It is said, too, that the 
females which axe produced by the mother in her first litter 
are subject to the night-mare.^^ The best dog of the litter is 
the one which is last in obtaining its sight, or else the one 
which the mother carries first into her bed. 

CHAP. 63. — HEMEMES AGAINST CANINE KADNESS.^ 

Canine madness is fatal to man during the heat of Siiius,®^ 
and, as we have already said, it proves so in consequence of 
those who are bitten having a deadly horror of water.^ For 
this reason, during the thirty days that this star exerts its 
influence, we try to prevent the disease by mixing dung from 

f Tjese statemente are probably, for the most part, from Aristotle. 
Hist. Anim, B. v. c. 14, and B. vi. cf 20.— B. , ^ 

“ Faunos cemi.^’ Hardouin remarks on these words; » Flitting before 
theeight and ri^limg upon each other, like the Ephialtes,- and refers, 
for a farther explanation, to his commentary on the passage in B xxv c 
10, where the subiect is treated more at large. The Ephialtes is knexki 
supposed to have been what we term incubus or nightmare B * ^ 

22 Ail these r^edies are perfectly useless,— B, 

22 Pliny detaile the noxious effects, conceived to he produced by the in- 
fluence of Smus, m B. XI. c. 40, and, among others, its tendency to produce 
canine madness. In B. xxix. c. 32, he enumerates the various remedies 

Sritledh^B. ’ inefficacious witli 

^ ^ account of this disease in Celsus, B. v. c. 27 and 

e^em^y of the ^nliar sjmptom from which it derives its clisical 
denomination. It is remarkable that Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B viii c 22 
sp^ng of canme madness, says, that it is communicated by the doff toali 
animals, mim.— B. See B. vii. c. 13. ^ ^ 

If apparc thatth^e was a diff^ence of opinion as to the number of 
days durmg which the Dog-star continued to exercise its influence. B. 
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tlie poultry-yard witli the dog’s food; or else, if they aare al- 
ready attacked by the disease, by giying them hellebore, 

(41.) We hare a single remedy against the bite, which has 
been but lately discovered, by a kind of oracle, as it' were—; 
the root of the ^dld rose, which is called cynorrhodos,^ or dog- 
rose. Columella informs us, that if, on the fortieth day after 
the birth of the pup, the last hone of the tail is bitten otf, the 
sinew will follow with it ; after which, the tail will not grow, 
and the dog will never become rahid,^ It is mentioned, among 
the other prodigies, and this I take to be one indeed, that a 
dog once spoke and that when Tarquin was e-xpelied from' 
the kingdom, a serpent harked. 

CHAP. 64. (42.) — ^THE FAITIRE Ot' THE HOBSE- 

Hing Alexander had also a very remarkable horse it 
was called Bucephalus, either on account of the fierceness of 
its aspect, or because it had the figure of a buB’s head marked 
on its shoulder. It is said, that he was struck with its beauty 
when he was only a boy, and that it was purchased from the stud 
of Philonicus, the Pliarsalian, for thirteen talents.®^ When it 
was equipped with the royal trappings, it would suffer no one 
except Alexander to mount it, although at other times it would 
allow any one to do so. A memorable circumstance connected 
with it in battle is recorded of this horse ; it is said that when 
it was wounded in the attack upon Thebes, it would not allow 
Alexander to moimt any other horse. Many other circum- 
stances, also, of a similar nature, occurred respecting it ; so that 
when it died, the king duly performed its obsequies, and built 
around its tomb a city, which he named after it.®^ 

It is said, also, that Csesar, the Dictator, had a liorse, which 

2® Tbe history of this supposed discovery is related more at large, B. xxv. 
c. 2 and 6. The popular name of the plant is still the dog-rose.” — B. 

2^ Columella says, that the operation prevents the tail from acquiring 
fuedum incrementum,” ‘*afoal increase;” and, as many shepherds say, 
secures the teimal from the disease.---B, 

^ This is one of the marvellous tales related by Julius Ohsequens, 

Plutarch, In his Life of Alexander, gives some account of this cele- 
brated horse, and lulus Gellius, B. v. c. 2, devotes a chapter to it. — B. 

Ajassou estimates the price to have been 70,200 francs, £2925 
sterling. — 

Situate on the river Hydtspes ; Q. Curtins calls it Butlphalus.— B. 
See B. c. 23, where it is called Bucephala. 
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would allow no one to mount but himself, and that its fore 
teet were like those of a man; indeed it is thus represented 
m the statue before the temple of Venus Genetrix.®* The late 
Emperor Augustus also erected a tomb to his horse ; on which 
^asion Germanicus Csesar^® wrote a poem, which still exists 
Ihere are at Agrigentum many tombs of horses, in the form of 
pyramids Juba informs us, that Semiramis was so greatlv 
Manwured of a horse, as to have had connection with it « 
ihe bcythian horsemen make loud boasts of the fame of their 
cavalry. On one occasion, one of their chiefs having been 
slam m smgle combat, when the conqueror came to take the 
spoils of the enemy, he was set upon by the horse of his opno- 
nent, and trampled on and bitten to death. Another home 
upon the bandage being removed from his eyes, found that he 
had covered his mother, upon which he threw himself down a 
precipice, and was killed. We leam, also, that for a 
cause, a groom was tom to pieces, in the territoiy of Eoate ® 
for these ammals have a knowledge of the ties of consanguinitv 
and in a stud a mare will attend to its sister of the precediiw 
year, even more carefully than its mother. “ 

stated that 

e "^ole of the caralry of the Sybarite army were accustomed 
to perform a land of dance to the sound of musical instruments, 
ihe^ animals also foresee battles; they lament over their 
Inters when they have lost them, and sometimes shed tears’^ 
01 regret for them. _When King Mcomedes was slain, his 
horse put an end to its life by fasting. Phylarehus relates, 

sugpstetiiat the hoofs may have been notched, and that the scnlntor 
Thuman peculiarity, so as to produce the resemblance to 

M fatherof the Emperor raligul3.-B. 

^Iian, Hist.^ .^m. B. xii. c. 40, states that three mares of Miltiade*? 
and Bvagor^, which had been victorious in the Olympic Barnes were buried 
wa sepulchral honours in the Ceramicus.-B. ^ ^ ^ 

descrini^^S^m^* plausibility, that when connections of this 

si<^SC? ^ originated from persons who had 

names of 

^ B. 

i, in B. vii. 

, ... « . ^ . See also e, 

represents the lion as shedding tears. 


T previously said, 

Inf animated being that sheds tears. 
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that Centaretns,® the Galatian, alter he had slain Antiochns. 
in battle, took possesion of his horse, and' mounted it' in tri- 
umph ; upon which the animal, iniamed with indignation, 
regardless of the rein and become quite ungovernable, threw 
itself headlong down a precipice, and they both perished to- 
gether. Philistns relates, that Dionysius having left Ms horse 
stuck fast in a morass, the animal, as soon as it disengaged ' 
itself, followed the steps of its master, with a swarm of bees, 
which had settled on its mane ; and that it was in consequence 
of this portent, that Dionysius gained possession of the king- 
dom,,.®®,,' ■ ' 

CHAP. 65 .— THE niSPOSITIOK OP THE HOBS®;. BIMAEKABLE PACTS 
CONCERKIHG CHAHIOT HOUSES. 

These animals possess an intelligence which exceeds all de- 
scription.'*'^ Those who have to use the javelin are well 
aware how the horse, by its exertions and the supple move- 
ments of its body, aids the rider in any difficulty he may have 
in throwing his weapon. They will even present to their 
master the weapons collected on the ground. The horses too, 
that are yoked to the chariots in the Circus, beyond a doubt, 
display remarkable proofs how sensible they are to encourage- 
ment and to glory. In the Secular games, which were cele- 
brated in the Circus, under the Emperor Claudius, when the 
charioteer Corax, who belonged to the white party, was 
thrown from Ms place at the starting-post, his horses took the 
lead and kept it, opposing the other chariots, overturning them, 
and doing every thing against the other competitors that could 
have been done, had they been guided by the most skilful 
charioteer ; and while we quite blushed to behold the skill of 
man excelled by that of the horse, they arrived at the goal, 
after going over the whole of the prescribed course. Our 
ancestors considered it as a still more remarkable portent, that 

-Elian calls Mm Centoorates. Antioohixs I«, or Soter, is here alluded 
to. He was killed in battle with the Oalii or Galatians, B.a 261. 

Mentioned by Cioero, He Hmn. B. i. c. 33. — ^B, 

Hardouin refers to the works of Bnsbequius, in which we meet with 
nearly the same account of the sagacity of the horse, as in Pliny ; Le- 
maire, iii. 489, 

As already mentioned in the Hote to c. 54 of the last^ook, there 
were four parties or factions of the charioteers who were named from the 

colour of their dxm. 
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when a charioteer had been thrown from his place, in the ple- 
beian games of the Circus/^ the horses ran to the Capitol, just 
as if he had been standing in the car, and went three times 
round the temple there. But what is the greatest prodigy of ail, 
is the fact that the horses of Eatumenna came from Yeii to 
Borne, with the palm branch and chaplet, he himself haying 
fallen from his chariot, after having gained the victory ; from 
which circumstance the Eatumennian gate derived its name.^ 

"When the Sarmatse are about to undertake a long journey, 
they prepare their horses for it, by making them fast the 
day before, during which they give them but little to drink ; 
by these means they are enabled to travel on horseback, with- 
out stopping, for one hundred and fifty miles. Some horses 
are known to live fifty years ; but the females are not so long- 
lived.^^ These last come to their full growth at the fifth year, 
the males a year later. The poet Yirgil has very beautifully 
described the points which ought more especially to be looked 
for, as constituting the perfection of a horse I myself have 
also treated of the same subject, in my work^^* on the Use of the 
Javelin by Cavalry, and I find that pretty nearly all writers are 
agreed respecting them.^ The points requisite for the Circus 
are somewhat different, however; and while horses are put 
in training for other purposes at only two years old, they are 
not admitted to the contests of the Circus before their fifth year. 

CHAP. 66. — THE GEFEEATION OP THE HOESE.^^ 

The female of this animal carries her young for eleven 
months, and brings forth in the twelfth. The connection takes 
place at the vernal equinox, and generaEy in both sexes, at 
the age of two years ; but the colt is much stronger when the 
parents are three years old. The males are capable of cover- 

^ Tbe games of the Circus were divided into the Patrician and the Ple- 
beian; the first being conducted by generals, consuls, and the cui-uie £ediies, 
the latter by the sediles of the people. — B. 

Belated somewhat more at large by Plutarch, in his Life of Publicoia. 

— — B. 

^ Many of these particulars are from Aristotle, Hist Anim. B. vi. 
c. 22. — B. ^ Georgies, B. iii. 1. 72, et seq, — B, 

See Introduction to voL i. p. vii. 

46 Tarro, de Be Bust. B. ii. c. 7 ; aud Columella, B. vi. c. 29, have 
treated on thh subject at considerable length. — B. 

47 The raatedals of this chapter appear to have been principally taken 
from Aristotle, Yaixo, and Columella. — ^B. 
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f ing up to tlie tliirty-tliird year^ audit is .not till after tlie twen- 

tietli that they are taken for this piarpose from the Circus. 
At Opus," it is said, a horse 8err^"'as a . staHion until his 
fortieth year ; though he rec|uired some a^stauee in raising the 
fore part of the hody. *rhere are few. animals, however, in 
which the generative powers are so limited, for which reason 
it is only admitted to the female at certain intervals indeed it 
cannot cover as many as fifteen times- in the course of one year.* 
The sexual passion of the mare is extinguished hy cropping her 
mane ; she is capable of bearing every year, up to the fortieth. 
We have an account of a horse having lived, to its seventy-fifth 
year. The mare brings forth standing upright, and is attached, 
beyond all other animals, to her offspring. ■ -The horse is bom 
; with a poisonous substance on its , forehead, known as hippo- 

manes,*^^ and used in love philtres'; it' .'is.. the size of a fig, and of 
; a black colour ; the mother devours it immediately on the birth 

I of the foal, and until she has done so, .she will not suckle it. 

When this substance can be rescued . from . the mother, it has 
I the property of rendering the animal ■ quite frantic by the 

I smell. If a foal has lost its mother, the ■ other mares . in , .the 

I V herd that have young, will take charge' of the orphan. , , It 

is said that the young of this animal cannot' touch the earth 
with the mouth for the first three days, after its birth. The 
more spirited a horse is, the deeper does it plunge its nose into 
. ..the water. while dri.nking. , .The Scythians prefer . .mares ' for 
I the pprposes of war, because they can pass their urine without 

I stopping in their career. 

I ^ See B. iv. c. 12. 

I Tarro, tSt $upra^ gives considersMy different directioiis on this point ; 

I be says, Intercourse is to l>e allowed, at file proper season of the year, 

twice a day, moriimg and evening.'^ 

' ^ This sentence in Colamcila, uhi mpra^ seems to IHnstrate the meaning, 

which is somewhat obscure ; Venintamen nee minus qnam qaindecim, nee 
pkres qnam viginti, nims dehet implore One male ought to be coupled 
with not more than twenty females, nor le^ lhan fifteen.*^ 

Cuvier states, that the hippomanes^is a concretion occasionally found 
in the liquor amnii of the mare, and which it devours, from the same kind 
of instmctive feeling which causes quadrupeds generally to devour the after- 
;■ birth. He remarks, however, that this can have no connection with the 

:i attachment which the mother bears to her offering ; Ajasson, voL vi. p. 

459 ; I^maire, voL iii p, 495. The Mppomanes is said to have been em- 
4 ployed by the sorceresses of antiquity, as -an ingredient iutlieir amatory po- 
tions. See Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii, c. 24, and Amm. Hat, 

B. xiv. c. 18.— B* See also B, ixviii. c, U. 
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CHAP. 67.—3IAEES IMPEEG2?-ATEjD BT THE WIND. 

„ ni • ® t in the vicinity of the town 

of Ohsipo^and the nver Tagus, the mares, by turning their fa(^ 
towards the west wind as it blows, become impregnated by its 
breezes, and that the foals which are conceived in this way are re- 
markable for their extreme fleetness ; but they never live beyond 
three years. Gallicia and Asturia are also countries of Spain • 
they produce a species of horse known to us as thieldones « 
and when smaller, astnrcones;® they have a peculiar and not 
common pace of their own, which is very easy, and arises from 
tne two legs of the same side being moved together it is bv 
studymg the nature of this step that our horses have been taught 
the movement wHch we call ambling.^ Horses have very 
nearly the same diseases as men;® besides which, they are 
subject to an irregular action of the bladder, as, indeed, is the 
case with all beasts of burden.® . one 

CHAP. 68. ( 45 .)— THE ASS, ITS GEjnEEATIOir. 

M. Tarro informs us that Quintus Axius, the senator, paid 
for an ass the sum of four hundred thousand sesterces I am 
Kow Lisbon. See B. iv. c. 35. ^ 

by Phoenician nawgators, of the fertility of Lnsi- 
tama, and the frequency of the mild western breezes, gave rise to the fable 
here mentioned, which has been generaUy received 
that not merely by the poets, as f irgil, 

practical wntem, as Tarro, B. ii. c. l,^and Columei^ B. ri c’. 27?^ S 
Gn the opinion to the great size of the horses' 

ftf fleetness, from whicli they were said to be the sons of 

S of this name is not known.— B 

oneoms%S!^B of the '“asturco,” m 

crurum explicatu glomeratio it would not be possible to 
^ e a ^ral ti’^ation, but we may judge of the meaning by tie context 
f?? alludes to a movement like our canter. 

Hardouin explains this by a reference 

of ho^— B.’ ^ °f 

Hardouin, from “v«v 

lii-J. i^pbcable to horses, asses, and mules; Lemaire, vol. 

Kiere is conaderable difficulty in ascertaining 'the exact amount of 
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not sure whetlier tMs did not /exceed the .price ever giyeE 
for any otter animal. It is certamly a species of animal sin- 
gularly nsefoi for labour and. ploughing,®^ but more especially 
for the production of mules.^ In 'these- animals also, the 
country in which they are bom is .taken into consideration; 
in Greece, those from Arcadia® are the' most Tallied ; and 'in 
Italy, those of Eeate,®^ The ass is an animal which is unable 
to endure cold,® for which reason it is that it is never produced 
in Eontus ; nor is it alio%red to cover at the vernal equinox, like 
other cattle, but at the summer- solstice.. The mdes are less 
proper for covering, when out of work. ^The earliest age at 
w'Meh the females are ever capable .of bearing is the thirtieth 
month, but the usual time begins at the age of three years. 
The number to which it gives birth is the same as the mare, 
which it also resembles, in the length of its gestation, and in 
its mode of bringing forth ; but the female will discharge the 
generative iluid from the womb, being unable to retain it, 
unless by blows slie is forced to run immediately after 
being co^uued. They seldom bring forth two at one birth.*’® 
When the she-ass is about to bring forth, she shuns the 
light and seeks darkness, in order to escape the observation 
of man. Asses are capable of breeding tliroughout the 
w’hole of tbeir life, wdiich extends to thirty years. Their 
attachment to their young is great in the extreme, but their 
aversion to water is still greater. They will pass through fire to 
get at their foals, while the very same animal, if the smali- 

sams of money mentioned by the ancients. We read in Varro, B. ii, c. 1, 
and B. ii. c. 8, of enormous prices said to have been given for asses, and 
tbe particular case of Axius is mentioned, B. iii. c. 2 ; according to the 
usual estimate, tbe sum here mentioned amounts to upwards of £ 8200 
. iterling,— B. 

See B. xrii. c. 5, ■ - 

^ Tarro, B. i. c. 20, and B. iii. c. 16, and Columella, B. vii. c. 1, en- 
large upon tbe valuable qualities of the ass for agricultural purposes ; Co- 
kiiielbi, B. vi. c. 87, treats at length upon tbe production of mules. — B. 

See a pawage in Elautu^ in which tbe superior excellence of tbe asses 
of Areadk m referred to ; Asinaria, A. H, sc. 2, 1. 67.— B. . 

^ See B, iii c. 17. 

65 ynis property is mentioned by Herodotus, B. h. c. 28, and by Aristotle, 
Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 27, also Be Gener. Anim. B. iic. 8, and by Strabo, 
II, vil. The ass is a native of Arabia, and degenerates when brought into 
a cold climate. — B. ^ 

These circumstances appear to have been taken from Aristotle, 

Anim. B. v. c. 14, and B. vi. c. 23.— B. 

■ X .2.' ■ 
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est stream interyenes, ■will tremble, and not dare so mucli as 
to wet eyen its feet. lilor yet ia their pastures will they 
ever drink at any but the usual watering-place, and they make 
it their care to jSnd some dry path by which to get at it. 
They will not pass oyer a bridge either, when the water can be 
seen between the planks beneath.®^ Wonderful to relate, too, 
if their watering-places are changed, though they should be 
ever so thirsty, they will not drink without being either beaten 
or caressed. They ought alwajrs to haye plenty of room for 
sleeping ; for they are very subject to various diseases in their 
sleep, when they repeatedly throw out their feet, and would 
immediately lame themselves by coming in contact with any 
hard substance ; so that it is necessary that they should be 
provided with an empty space. -The profit which is derived 
from these animals exceeds that arising from the richest estate. 
It is a well-known fact, that in Celtiberia there are some she- 
asses which have produced to their owners as much as four hun- 
dred thousand sesterces.®® In the rearing of she-mules it is said 
to be particularly necessary to attend to the colour of the hair 
of the ears and the eyelids, for, although the rest of the body 
be all of one colour, the mule that is produced will have all the 
colours that are found in those parts. Maicenas was the first 
person who had the young of the ass served up at his table 
they were in those times much preferred to the onager or wild 
ass but, since his time, the taste has gone out of fashion. 
An ass, after witnessing the death of another ass, survives it 
hut a very short time only. 

CHAP. 69 . ( 44 .) — THE KATT7EE OP MUXES,^^ AKD OF OTHEE BEASTS 
OF BIJEDElSr. 

Prom the union of the male ass and the mare a mule is pro- 

^ Per raxitatem eonim translucentibus fluTiis.” — B. 

IFpwapis of £3200 sterling, — B. 

® An epigram of Martial, B. xiii. Ep. 97, appears to refer to the em- 
ployment of the yoimg| ass as an article of food.— B. The famous sausages 
of Bologna are made, it is said, of asses' flesh. 

The onager, according to Cuvier, is the same with the ass, in the wild 
state ; it still exists in large herds in various parts of Southern Asia, and 
is called by the Tartars, Kulan.— B. 

Most (3¥* the circumstances here mentioned appear to have been taken 
from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 24 and 36 : Tarro, B. ii, c. 8 ; and 
Columella, B, yi. c. 37.— B. 
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duced in the thirteenth month, an animal remarkable for its 
strength in laborious work. We are told that, for this purpose, 
the mare ought not to be less than four years old, nor more 
than ten. It is said also that these two species mil ^repulse 
each other, unless the male has been brought up, in its infancy, 
upon the milk of the other species; for which .reason they 
take the foals away from the mare, in the dark, and substitute 
for them the male colts of the ass, A mule may also be pro- 
duced from a horse and a female ass ; but it can never be pro- 
perly broken in, and is incorrigibly sluggish, being in all 
respects as slow as an old animal. If a mare has conceived 
by a horse, and is afterwards covered by an ass, the first con- 
ception is abortive ; but this is not the case when the horse 
comes after the ass. It has been observed, that the female is 
in the best state for receiving the male in the seventh day 
after parturition, and that the males are best adapted for the 
purpose when they are fatigued.’^ A female ass, which has 
not conceived before shedding what are called the milk-teeth, 
is considered to be barren ; w^hich is also looked npon as the 
case when a she-ass does not become pregnant after the first 
covering. The male which is produced from a horse and a 
female ass, was called by the ancients hinnulus,” and that 
from an ass and a mare mnlus.^’’^ It has been observed 
that the animal which is thus produced by the union of the 
two species is of a third species, and does not resemble either 
of the parents ; and that all animals produced in this way, of 
whatever kind they may he, are incapable of reproduction ; 
she-mules are therefore barren. It is said, indeed, in our 
Annals, that they have frequently brought forth but such 
cases must be looked upon only as prodigies."^® Theophrastus 


It is expressly stated by Columella, supra, that the mules ‘‘ pro- 
duced from a horse and a female ass, are in all respects most like the mo- 
ther/' 

*^3 This is explained by Columella, ul>i mpra, who remarks, that when a 
stallion is admitted to a female in the full heat of its passion, it often causes 
mischief ; which is not the case when its ardour has been a little subdued 
by having been worked for some time. — B, 

Vi Yarro, uhi supra, says : “ The produce of a mare and a male ass is a 
mnle, of a horse and a female ass a hinnus!* 

Yarro, B. ii, c. 1, alludes to this occurrence ; Livy mentions two in- 
stances, B. xxvi. c. 23, and B. xxxvii. c. 3 ; these prodigies were said both 
to have occurred at Reate. — B. 

76 Herodotus relates two cases, which were regarded as presaging some 
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^ys that they eommoDly bring forth in Cappadocia ; but that 
the animal of that country la of a peculiar species ” The 
mide IS prewnted from kicking by frequently giying it wine 
to dnnk. It is said in the works of many of the Grreek 
writers, that from the union of a mule with a mare, the dwarf 
mule is produced, which they caU “ ginnus.” From the union 
of the mare and the wfrd ass, when it has been domesticated a 
mule is produced which is remarkably swift in running and has 
extremely hard feet, and a thin body! while it hasTsShat 
m qmte mdomitable. The very best stallion of all, however 
for tbs pmose, is one produced from a union of the wild ass 
thoUf ® domesticated ass. The best wild asses are 
Zu 1 “f Lycaoma. Africa glories in the wild 

ioals which she produces, as excelling all others in flavour • 
these are caUed “ lalisiones.”™ It appLs from some AtheS 
records, that a mule once lived to the age of eighty years. The 
Wlewere greatly dehghted with this anilal, beoLe on 

ael, It had been left behind on account of its age, it persisted 

in cnnTn work by accompanying and assisting them • 

n consequence of which a decree was passed, that the dealers 
in com were not to drive it away from their sieves." 

CHAP. 70. (45.)— oxeh; theie oexeeatios-. 

We find it stated, that the oxen of India are of the heio’ht 

most extraordinary circumstance ' it seems fn Imvo ^ pregnant mule as a 
expression among\e ^ Proverbial 

duce of the horse and the ass; he mfe™ n, toLZ! ’ Pro- 

it in Acad. Petrop. Nov. Com vol liv ^ ® account of 

Lemaiie, vol. iii. p. Sol:-^ ^1. vi. p. 461 ; 

withontfounStiM.^.''*^™* ^ of course, entirely 

Sel'l^ 69,? m Proviously referred to bears this title.-B. 

Aiist. Hist, B!vi?o. Aaim *>7 

B. Vi. 0. 24, 
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of camels, and tliat tlie extremity of their horns are four feet 
asunder. In our part of the world the most yaluable oxen are 
those of Epirus, owing, it is said, to* the attention paid to 
their hreed by King Pyrrhus.®® This perfection was acquired 
by not permitting them to breed until after their fourth year. 
By these means he brought them to a yery large size, and de- 
scendants of this breed are still to be seen at the present day. 
But in our times, we set heifers to breed in their first year, or, 
at the latest, in their second. Bulls are fit for breeding in their 
fourth year ; one being sufficient, it is said, for ten cows during 
the whole year. If the bull, after covering, goes to the right 
side, the produce will be a male ; if to the left, a female.®® 
Conception takes place after a single nnion; but if, by any 
accident, it should not have taken place, the cow seeks the 
male again, at the end of twenty days. She brings forth in 
the tenth month ; whatever may be produced before that time 
cannot be reared. Some writers say, that the birth takes place 
the very day on which the tenth month is completed. This 
animal but rarely produces twins. The time of covering begins 
at the rising of the Dolphin, the day before the nones of 
Jannary,®^ and continues for the space of thirty days. Some- 
times it takes place iu the autumn ; and among those nations 
which live upon milk, they manage so as to have a supply of 
it at all times of the year. Bulls never cov^r more than twice 
in the same day. The ox is the only animal that walks back- 
wards while it is feeding ; among the Garamantes, they feed 
in no other manner.®® The females live fifteen years at the 
longest, and the males twenty ; they arrive at their full vigour 
in their fifth year. It is said that they are made fat by being 

This alleged superiority is mentioned by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. iii. 
c. 91, by Yarro, B. ii. c. 5, and by Colnmella, B. vi. c. 1 ; but it is re- 
marked by Dalechamps and Hardouin, that the appellation of Pyrrhic given 
to these oxen, was more probably derived from their red colour, Trwppoc, 
than from the name of the king. The materials of this chapter are prin- 
cipally from the above writers, especially Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. vi, c. 
21, and B. viii. c. 7.— B. 

This singular notion is mentioned by Varr.o and Columella, uhi supra ; 
Cuvier says, that it is the origin of the pretended secret of producing the 
sexes at pleasure, winch was published by Millot; Ajasson, vol. vi. p. 
461.— B. ^ 4th January. See B. xviii. c. 64. 

85 This is mentioned by Herodotus, B. iv. c. 183 ; this peculiarity in 
their mode of taking their food is ascribed to tbe extraorllJtiiaxy length of 
the horns ; it is also mentioned by .^lian, Anim. Nat. B. xvi. c, 33.— B. 
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washed in warm water, or by having the entraUs inflated with 

stin^ wf® mtrodueed through an incision in the 

shin We must not look upon those kinds as having de-e 
nerated, the appearance of which is not so favourable Those 
that are bred m the Alps, although very small of body, give a 
great quantity of milk, and are capable of enduriJg much 
kbour; they are yoked- by the horns, and not by the neck 
The oxen of S^a have no dewlap, but they have a hump on 

Slaving a hump hanging over the 
shoulders from the neck; and their hoims are moSe^ 
they are said however, to be exceUent workers, though those 
^ther black or white are condemned as worthless for 
labour.^ The horns of the bull are shorter and thinner than 
those ofthe ot. Oxen must be broken in when they are three 
years old; ^er that time it is_ too late, and before that time 
^ niost easily broken in by yoking it with 
one that has already been trained.^ This animl is our esne 
cial eompamon, both in labour generally, and in the operatioM 
ancestors considered it of so much value 
that there is an instance cited of a man being brought before 

^ appointed, and condeLed, for 
aviUa kiUed m ox, m order to humour an impudent coneu- 
hme of his,_who said that she had never tasted he 

c. o, haf the fXwiat^emS- 

than the first and last.” ' ^ ^ ^ valuable 
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Tke bull has a proud air, a stem forehead, shaggy ears, and 
horns which appear always ready, and challenging to the com- 
bat; but it is by Ms fore feet that he manifests his threatening 
anger. As his rage increases, he stands, lasMng bach his 
taiP^ every now and then, and throwing tip the sand against 
his belly ; being the only animal that excites himself by these 
means, We have seen them fight at the word of command, and 
shown as a public spectacle; these bulls whirled about and 
then fell upon their horns, and at once were up again; then, 
at other times, they wonld lie upon the ground and let them- 
selves be lifted tip ; they would even stand in a two-horsed 
chariot, while moving at a rapid rate, like so many chariot- 
eers.*^^ The people of Thessaly invented a method of killing 
bulls, by means of a man on horseback, who would ride up 
to them, and seize one of the horns, and so twist their neck. 
Caesar the Dictator was the first person who exMbited this 
speQtacle at Borne. 

Bulls are selected as the Very choicest of victims, and are 
ofiered up as the most approved sacrifice for appeasing the 
gods.®® Of all the animals that have long tails, this is the 
only one whose tail is not of proportionate length at the mo- 
ment of birth ; and in this animal alone it continues to grow 
until it reaches its heels. It is on this account, that in making 
choice of a calf for a victim, due care is taken that its tail 
reaches to the pastern joint; if it is shorter than this, the 
sacrifice is not deemed acceptable to the gods. This fact has 
also been remarked, that calves, which have been carried to 
the altar on men’s shoulders, are not generally acceptable to 
the gods ; and also, if they are lame, or of a species which is 
not appropriate,®^ or if they struggle to get away jBrom the 

by iEiiau, Anim. Nat. B. xii. c. 34, and by Suetonius, Life of Domitipi, 
c. ix. — B. 

It is doubtful vrbetber this is the meaning of “ alternos replicans 
orhes,” or what indeed is the meaning. Most editions omit “ orbes,” thus 
making the matter still worse. 

Hardouin supposes that this alludes to the exhibition of oxen hunted 
at the exhibition of shows and in the Circus, for the gratification of the 
Eoman people. — B. 

93 Referred to by Virgil, Georg. B. ii. 11. 145, 146, “ et maxima taurus 
Victima,^^ and the buU the largest victim of all.” — B. 

In reference to this remark, we may mention the passage in Virgil, 
Mn. B. hi. c. 119, Taurum Neptnno, taurnm tibi, pulcher Apoho.” A 
hull to thee, Neptune, a bull to thee, beauteous ApoUo.” 
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altar* It was a not imcommon prodigy among tBe ancients, 
for an ox to speak npon such a fact being announced to 
the senate, they were in the habit of holding a meeting in 
the open air. 

CHAP. 71 . ( 46 .) — THE EGTPTLOr APIS.®® 

In Egypt an ox is even worshipped as a deity ; they call it 
Apis. It is distinguished by a conspicuous white spot on the 
right side, in the form of a crescent. There is a knot also under 
the tongue, which is called “ cantharus.’’®^ This ox is not 
allowed to live beyond a certain number of years ; it is then de- 
stroyed by being drowned in the fountain of the priests. They 
then go, amid general mourning, and seek another ox to replace 
it ; and the mourning is continued, with their heads shaved, 
until such time as they have found one ; it is not long, however, 
at any time, before they meet with a successor. When one has 
been found, it is brought by the priests to Memphis. There 
are two temples appropriated to it, which are called thalami,®® 
and to these the people resort to learn the auguries. Accord- 
ing as the ox enters the one or the other of these places, the 
augury is deemed favourable or unfavourable. It gives 
answers to individuals, by taking food from the hand of those 
who consult it. It turned away from the hand of Germanicus 
Csesar, and not long after he died.®® In general it lives in 
secret ; but, when it comes forth in public, the multitudes 
make way for it, and it is attended by a crowd of hoys, singing 
hymns in honour of it ; it appears to he sensible of the adoration 
thus paid to it, and to court it. These crowds, too, suddenly 
become inspired, and predict future events. Once in the year 
a female is presented to the ox, which likewise has her appro - 

>5 Instances are mentioned by Livy, B. xxxv. c. 21, and by Yal. Maxi- 
mus, B. L c. 65, — B. 

^ We have an account of Apis in Herodotus, B. iii. c. 28 ; also in Pom- 
ponins Mela, B. i. c. 9 ; and in iElian, Anim. Nat. B. xi, c. 10.— B. 

97 “Qnem canthamm appellant.” According to Daleebamps, “So 
called from the blackness of the colour, and its resemblance to a beetle."’ 
Lemaire, vol. iiL p. 516. He refers the reader to a further account in B. 
XXX. c. 30. — B. 

9® From the Greek BaXafxdi, “ bed-chambers.” 

99 Tacit^i^ Ann. B. ii.c. 69, gives an account of the sickness of Ger- 
manicns after his return from Egypt, hut does not refer to the chcuinstance 
here mentioned.— B. 
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pmte marks, from those on the male ; and 

it is said that she is always killed the very same day that 
they find her. There is a spot in the Mle, near Memphis, 
which, from its figure, they oall Phiala here they throw into 
the water a dish of gold, and another of silver, every year upon 
the days on which Ihey celebrate the birth of Apis.^ These 
days are seven in number, and it is a remarkable thing, that 
during this time, no one is ever attacked by the crocodile ,* on 
the eighth day, howerer, after the sixth hour, these beasts 
resume all their former ferocity. 

CHAP. 72. (47.)^ — SHEEP, AHE THEIB PEOPAOATIOH.® 

Many thanks, too, do we owe to the sheep, both for ap- 
peasing the gods, and for giving us the use of its fieece. As 
oxen cultivate the fields which yield food for man, so to sheep 
are we indebted for the defence of our bodies. The generative 
power lasts in both sexes from the second to the ninth year, 
sometimes to the tenth."^ The lambs produced at the first 
birth are but small. The season for coupling, in all of them, 
is from the setting of Arcturus, that is to say, the third day 
before the id.es of May,® to the setting of Aquila, the tenth 
day before the calends of August.® The period of gestation is 
one hundred and fifty days. The lambs that are produced 
after this time are feeble ; the ancients called those that were 
born after it, cordi.’ Many persons prefer the lambs that 
are bom in the winter to those of the spring, because it is 
of much more consequence that they idiould have gained 
strength before the summer solstice than before the winter 
one ; consequently, the sheep is the only animal that is bene- 
fitted by being horn in the middle of winter. It is the nature of 

^ The “goblet.” See B. v. c. 10. 

2 Seneca, Qnsest. ISTat. B. iy. c. 2, gives an accotmt of this ceremony, 
but does not refer to the birth of Apis. — B. 

3 The contents of this Chapter appear to he principally from Yarro, B. 
ii. ec. 1, 2, and Columella, B. vii. cc. 2, 3, 4. — B. 

^ ^ This account is probably from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. v. e. 14 ; B. 
vi. c. 19 ; and B. ix. c. 3, Where we have various particulars respecting 
tljLe production and mode of life of the sheep. — B. 

5 13th May, ® 23rd July. i 

Yarro, uUsuprcLy gives somewhat different account; “ 'Krose lambs 
pe called ‘'’cordi,' which are born after their time, and have remained 
in the womb, called xopiov horn which they take that name.” — B, 
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the ram to reject the Toang and prefer the old ones, and he him- 
self is more serviceable when old,® and when deprived of his 
horns.® He is also rendered less violent by having one horn 
pierced towards the ear. If the right testicle is tied up the 
ram will generate females, and if the left, males.^® The noise of 
thnnder produces abortion in sheep, if they are left alone ; to 
prevent such accidents, they are brought together into flocks 
that they may be rendered less timid by being in company! 
When the north-east wind blows, males are said to be conceived • 
and when the south wind, females. In this kind of animal' 
the mouth of the ram is especially looked to, for whatever may 
be the colour of the veins under the tongue, the wool of the 
young one will be of a similar colour.^^ If these veins are 
many in number, it will be mottled. Any change, too, in their 
water or drink, will render them mottled.^^ 

There are two principal kinds of sheep, the covered^® and 
the colonic, or common sheep ; the former is the more tender 
animal, but the latter is more nice about its pastures, for the 

8 The expression «senecta melior,*’ here employed, is limited by Colu- 
mella, to the third year.— B. ^ 

» Cohmell^ B. YU. c. 8, remarks, » When deprived of his horns he 
knows himself to he disarmed, as it were, and is not so ready to ouaiTel 
and 18 less vehement in his passion.’* ^ 

oo c, 23, refers to this practice ; he informs us, B. vi, 

c. that it IS practised with respect to the horse. It is also referred to 
Gen. Anim. B. iv. c. 1.— B. 

we have the authority of Aristotle, u5i st^pra, and of Colu- 
who quotes from Virgil in support of it, Geor. B. iii 1. 

-^J^^^^gh the'ram be white himself, if there is a black 

ongue beneath the palate, reject him, that he may not tinge the fleece of 
he young with black spots.” ■ 

Varro, B. ii. c. 2, remarks, 'TOile the coupling is taking place, yon 
^ changed, it will render the wool 

potted, and injure the womb. ’ 

that this means covered with skins or 
a woollen girth, probably on account of their delicate nature, while the 

j weather without any such protection, 
ihe wory are t^um mdco^onicum; Columella, B. vii. c. 4, uses the 
and VMM, B. ii. o. 2, pemurn and Mrlum. The 
coreredwith skins, to pMtect its 
dJicate fleece. The colonic is so called, from ^^colonus,” a “husband- 
man, thi^ind being so common as to be found in any village ; whereas 
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covered slieep will feed on brambles even. The best coverings 
for sheep axe brought &om Arabia.^® 

CHAP. 73 . ( 43 .) — THE 33IPEEEEKT HIHDS OE WOOL, ATO THEIB 
COLOITES.^® 

The most esteemed wool of all is that of Apnlia, and that 
which in Italy is called Grecian wool, in other conntries 
Italian. The fleeces of Miletus hold the third rank.^’’' The 
Apulian wool is shorter in the hair, and only owes its high 
character to the cloaks^® that are made of it. That which 
comes firom the vicinity of Tarentum and Canusium is the most 
celebrated ; and there is a wool from Laodieea, in Asia, of a 
similar quality. There is no white wool superior to that of 
the countries bordering on the Padus,^® nor up to the present 
day has any wool exceeded the price of one hundred sesterces 
per pound.®^ The sheep are not shorn in all countries ; in some 
places it is still the cnstom to pull of^ the wooL^^ There are 
various colours of wool; so much so, indeed, that we want 
terms to express them all. Several kinds, which are called 

We have some account of the Arabian sheep in ..^lian, Anim. Kat. 
B. X. c. 4. — B. Columella says, that the wool wnieh was brought over to 
make these coverings, was only to he obtained at a very great price. 

The greatest part of this Chapter appears to he taken, with little vari- 
ation, from Columella, B. vii. c. 2 — 4.— B. 

Here Pliny differs flom Columella, who remarks, B. vii. c. 2, ^‘Our 
people considered the Milesian, Calabrian, and Apulian wool as of excel- 
lent quality, and the Tarentine the best of all.” 

18 u Poenula” was a check cloak, used chiefly by the Homans when 
travelling, instead of the toga, as a protection against the cold and rain. 
It was used by women as weE as men. It was long, and without sleeves, 
and with only an opening for the head. Women were forbidden by Alex- 
ander Severus to wear it in the city. It was made particularly of the 
woolly substance known as gausapa. 

The wool of Laodicea is celebrated by Strabo, B. xii. — B. 

20 Columella, B. vii. c. 2, particularly notices the excellence of the wool 
of Altinum, situate near the mouth of the Padus or Po. The following 
epigram of Martial, B. xiv. c. loo, may be presumed to convey the opinion 
of the respective merits of the different kinds of wool ; it is entitled Lanje 
alb®:” “Yelleribus primis Apulia; Parma secundis Nobilis; Altinum 
tertia iaudat ovis.” Apulia is famed for its fleeces of the first quality, 
Parma for the second, while Altinum is praised for those of therthird.” — B. 

21 About twelve shillings sterling. —B. 

23 Yarro remarks, B. ii. c. 2, that the term vellus.” oWously from 

vello,” ** to pluck,” proves that the wool was anciently plucked from the 
sheep, before shearing had been invented. — ^B. 
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mtive,23 are found in Spain; PoUentia, in the -rfcinity of the 
Alps, ^ produces black fleeces of the best qinality ; Asia, as well 
as Batica,®’ the red fleeces, which are called Erythraean ; those 
of Ganusium are of a tawny colour and those of Tarentum 
have their peculiar dark tint All kinds of wool, when not 
freed from the grease,^ possess certain medicinal properties 
The wool ofistria is much more like hair than wool, and is 
not suitable for &e fabrication of stuffs that have a long nap 
^ too is that which Salaeia,®“ in Lusitania, finds the most useM 
for making its chequered cloths. There is a similar wool, too 
fomd about Piseenae,^" in the province of fiTarbonensis, as also 
m Eot*:; a garment, when it has been worn for some time 
IS often embroidered with this wool, and will last for a con- 
siderable time. 

^ The thick, flocky wool has been esteemed for the manu- 
fMture of carpets from the very earliest times; it is quite 
clear, from what we read in Homer, that they were in use in 
his time.® The Gauls embroider them in a different manner 
from that which is practised by the Parthians.® Wool is 

“ anas nativas appellant.” The term “nativa,” as apnUed to the 
wool, nas been supposed to refer to those fleeces that possess a natural 
colour, and do not require to be dyed.~-B. 

„ “ “I- -EP; ISL calls the fleeces of Pohentia “Ingentes.” 

mournful, from their black colour: thev arfi gIsg Tnftnfirt'nofl An!,. 
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compressed also for maMng a wMch, if soaked in vinegar/® 
is capable of resisting iron even ; and, wkat is still more, after 
having gone through the last process/® wool will even resist 
fire ; the refuse, too, when taken out of the vat of the scourer, 
is used for making mattresses,®^ an invention, I fancy, of the 
Gauls. At ail events, it is "by Gallic names that we distin- 
guish the different sort of matti'esses®® at the present day ; 
but I am not well able to say at what period wool began to be 
employed for this purpose. Our ancestors made use of straw®® 
for the purpose of sleeping upon, just as they do at present 
when in camp. The gausapa^® has been brought into use in 
my father’s memory, and I myself recollect the amphimalla^^ 
and the long shaggy apron^® being introduced ; but at the pre- 
sent day, the laticiave tunic"*® is beginning to be manufactured, 
in imitation of the gausapa.^^ Black wool will take no colour*. 

^ The name given to this article, “ lana coacta,” compressed wool,'^ 
correctly designates its texture. The manufacturers of it were called la- 
narii coactores,’^ and “ lanarii coactiliarii.’’ 

“ I have macerated unbleached flax in vinegar saturated with salt, 
and after compression have obtained a felt, with a power of resistance. quite 
comparable with that of the famous armour of Conrad of Montferrat ; 
seeing that neither the point of a sword, nor even balls discharged from 
fire-arms, were able to penetrate it.” Memoir on the mhstance called JBUina^ 
hj Tapadopoulo- Tretos^ on the Mem. presented to the Jdoyal Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Zetires, 1845, as quoted by Littre. 

Pliny probably conceived that by the removal of all the grease from 
the wool, or the purgamentum,” it became less corabustiblo, — B. 

3’ “ Tomentum;” an Epigram of Martial, B. xiv. E. 160, explains the 
meaning of this word. — B. 

3** See B. xix. c. 2. 

Probably in the form of what we call palliasses.” 

■^9 The ‘‘ gausapa,” or gausapum,” was a kind of thick cloth, very 
woolly on one side, and used especially for covering tables, beds, and 
making cloaks to keep out the wet and cold. The wealthier Eomans had 
it made of the finest wool, and mostly of a purple colour. It seems also to 
have been sometimes made of linen, but still with a rough surface. 

From dfjL^tfiaWaj “ napped on both sides.” They probably resembled 
our baizes or druggets, or perhaps the modem blanket. 

Pliny again makes mention of the ventrale,*’ or apron, in B. xxvii. 
c. 28. 

^3 He seems to allude here to the substance of which the laticiave tunic 
was made, and not any alteration in its cut or shape. Some further 
information on the laticiave or broad-striped tunic will he found in B, 
ix, c. 63. 

About the time of Augustus, the Homans began to exchange the 
“ toga/* which had previously been their ordinary garment, for the more 
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I ^aU describe the mode of dyeing the other kinds of wool 
when speaking of the sea-purple,^® or of the nature of Yarious 
plants/® ^ 

CHAP. 74 . — ^nrPPEEEHT KI]!0)S OF CLOTHS. 

^ Yarro informs us, he himself haying been an eye-witness that 
in the temple of Sancus,^'^ the wool was still preseryed on the 
distaff and spindle of Tanaquil,^® who was also called Gaia Gse- 
eilia ; and he says that the royal waved'^® toga, formerly worn by 
Seryius Tuffius, and now in the temple of fortune, was made 
by her. Hence was deiiyed the custom, on the marria«‘e of a 
yomg woman, of carrying in the procession a dressed'^distaff 
and a spindle, with the thread arranged upon it. Tanaquil was 
the first who^woye the^ straight tunic,®® such as our younfir 
^ople_wear with the white toga newly-married women also 
Waved garments were at first the most esteemed of aU : after 
which those composed of various colours®^ came into vogue. 
Tenestella informs us, that togas with a smooth surface, as well 

were less eneumbem^ 

fol^ todj)ef;t€r adapted for the usual occupations of life. — 
if* ?• ^ See B. xxi. c. 12. ’ 

-n ^ S^gus, or Semo Sancus ; and Grid, Fasti. 

f ?V?* i pyf us much information concerning him. He was 
of Sabine origin, and identical with Hercules and Bins Fidius. If Z 
may judge ffoia the deriyation of the name, it is not improbable that he 
presided over the sanctity of oaths. His temple at Home was on the 
aumnel opposite to that of Quirinus, and near the gate which from hh^ 

cSa.— “““e-was changed to Oaia 

been suggested that this means the same as onr 
stuffs which we term « watered.'*~B. 

“ “Tunica reete;” according to Festus, it was « so called from beini> 

It probablyme^ wo“! 

«?* bottom and cross-wise m straight lines. 

other without a mixture of any 

™eertainty respecting the derivation 
® ingredients or of di^erSt 
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as the Phryxian togas/^ began to be Tised in the latter part of the 
reign of Angustns. Thick stuiFs, in the preparation of ■which 
the poppy was used, are of more ancient date, being men- 
tioned by the poet Liicilins, in his lines on Torqnatus. The 
praBtexta^" had its origin among the Etrurians. I find that 
the trabea* was first worn by the kings ; embroidered garments 
are mentioned by Horner,®'^ and in this class originated the 
triumphal robes.®® The Phiygians first used the needle for 
this purpose/® and hence this kind of garment obtained the 
name of Phrygionian, King Attains, who also lived in Asia, 
invented the art of embroidering with gold, from which these 
garments have been called Attalie.®® Babylon was very famous 
tor making embroidery in different colours, and hence stuffs of 
this kind have obtained the name of Babylonian.®^ The me- 
thod of weaving cloth with more than two threads was in- 

According to Hardouin, these were cloths which imitated the crisp 
and prominent hair of the Phryxian fleece, Lemaire, vol. iii. p. 529. Some 
editions read Pbrygianas.” 

‘‘Papaverataf’ there is considerable difficulty in ascertaining the 
meaning of this word, as applied to garments. Pliny, in two other passages, 
speaks of a certain species of poppy — “ from this, linens receive a peculiar 
whiteness,” B. xix. From this, linens receive a hrilliant whiteness in 
time,” B. xx. c. 78. It would appear, in these cases, that the fibres of the 
stem of the poppy were mixed with the flax; though, perhaps, this would 
be scarcely practicable with wool,— B. 

The praetexta is described by Varro as a white toga, with a purple 
hand; it was worn by males, until their seventeenth year, and by young 
women until their marriage. — B. 

The ti-abea differed from the prsetexta, in being ornamented with 
stripes (trahes) of purple, whence its name.— B. 

Helen is introduced, II. B. iii. 1, 125, weaving an embroidered gar- 
ment, in which were figured the battles of the Greeks and Trojans. It was 
probably somewhat of the nature of modern tapestry.' — B. 

See B. ix. c. 60. 

This passage, in which the needle is said to have been used, proves 
that when the word pict® ” is applied to garments, it is equivalent to our 
term “ embroidered.” — B. 

Phny refers to the Attalica tunica,” B. xxxiii. c. 29, and to the 
Attatica vestis,” B. xxxvi. c. 20, and B. xxxvii. c. 6 ; Propertius speaks 
of “ Attalica auljea,” B. ii. c. 32, 1. 12, Attalicas torus,” B. ii. c. 13, 1-^22, 
and B. iv. c. 5, 1. 24, and Attalicae vestes,” B. iii. c. 18, 1, 19. — B. 

Plautus,^ Stich. A. ii. s. 2, 1, 64, speaks of ** Babylonica peristromata, 
consuta tapetia^” Babylonian hanging, and embroidered tapestry and 
Martial,^ B.^ii, Ep, 28, 1, 17, 18, of ‘‘ Babylonica texta,” J^abylonian 
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Tented at Alexandria ; tBese cloths are called polymita-^*- it 
was in Gaul that they were first divided into chequers.®^ ^Me- 
tellns Seipio, in the accusation which he brought * against 
Cato,® stated that even in his time Babylonian Govers for 
couches were selling for eight hundred thousand sesterces, and 
these of late, in the time of the Emperor l^Tero, had risen to 
tour milHons.® The prsetextse of Servius Tullius, with which 
theetatue of Portune, dedicated by him, was covered, lasted 
^til the death of Sejanus ; and it is a remarkable fact, that 
during a period of five hundred and sixty years, they had never 
become tattered,® or received inj my from moths. I myself 
have seen the fieeee upon the living animal dyed purple 
scarlet, and violet, «-a pound and a half® of dye being used for 
each, --just as though they had been produced by Mure in 
this form, to meet the demands of luxury. 

CHAP. 75.--^THE DIPPEEEXT SHAPES OF SHEEP ; the MtJSMOX. 

In the sheep, it is considered a proof of its being of a very 

From Martiai^s epigram, entitled Cubicularia poiymita,’^ B. xiv. Fn 

pohmita were formed in a loom* 
and of the uatwe of tapestry, while the Babylonian were embroidered with 
me needle. Hautns probably refers to the Egyptian tapestry, in the 
Psex^. A. 1 . s. 2, 1 14, *' Keque Alexandrina belluata conchyUata^ tapetia’^ 
If figured over with beasts and shells ” 

• _ Scutuhs divider. This term may mean squares,^’ “diamonds/' 
or lozenges, ^ something like the segments into , which a spider’s web is 
divided. It IS not improbable that he alludes here to the plaids of the 
(jrailic nations. 

^ account of this contention in Plutarch, and we may pre- 
sume that this accusation was produced at that time.— B ^ 

«7’The foUowing lines in Ovid, Fasti, B. vi. 1. 5Q9, et sec., have been 
supposed to refer to this temple, and prove that the account of it is correct, 
it ^adem, Fortuna, tuaquc est, auctorque, locusque. 

bed supennjectis quis latet 8Bde toffis ? 

“Servius est ...” 

fT dajristhWO Fortune; the same the builder, the same the 
It is ^ beneath the ganuents covering him ? 

** ^ <^aMlation of “ de- 

89 “ tamipedalibus libris?’ It seems impossible to translate this lite- 

fleeces were dyed in 

strips of three colours, each stnp being half a foot in breadth, and that 
three of these required a pound of the dyeing materials.— B 
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fair breed, wlieii tile legs are short, and the belly is covered 
with wool; when this part is bare, they used to be called 
apicae, and were looked upon as worthless.’’'® The tail of the 
Syrian sheep is a cubit in length, and it is upon that part 
that most of the wool is found. It is considered too early to 
castrate lambs before they are five months old. 

(49.) There is in Spain, and more especially in Corsica, a 
peculiar kind of animal called the musmon,’’’^ not very unlike a 
sheep, but with a fleece which more resembles the hair of the 
goat than the wool of the sheep. The ancients gave the name 
of umbri^^ to the breed between this animal and the sheep. 
The head of the sheep is the weakest part of all, on which 
account it is obliged, when it feeds, to turn away from the 
sun.’’^^ The animals which are covered with wool are the most 
stupid of When they are afraid to enter any place, if 
one is only dragged into it by the horns, all the rest will 
follow. ^ The longest duration of their life is ten years ; but in 
-Ethiopia it is thirteen. Goats live in that country eleven 
years, but in other parts of the world mostly eight years only. 
Eoth of these animals require to be covered not more than four 
times to ensure conception. 

CHAP. 76. (50.) — GOATS AND THEIB PEOPAGATIOlSr. 

The goat occasionally brings forth as many as four at a 
birth ; but this is rarely the case.’’® It is pregnant flve months, 

Pliny probably took this from Yarro, B. ii. c. 2. This term is derived 
from vitVw, “to shear/' with the negative prefix. — B. 

The word “ cubitales " alone is used, which might be supposed to 
refer only to the length of the tail ; but Hardomn conceives that it must 
also apply to the breadth, and refers to Aristotle, Hist. Anira. B. viii. c. 
28, and others, in proof of the great she which the tails of the Syrian 
sheep attmn, and which would not be indicated by merely saying that they 
are a cubit long ; this being little more than the ordinary length in other 
countries, — B. 

According to Hardouin, this term, or some word nearly resembling it, 
was applied to mules or mongrels, as well as to individual animals of di- 
minutive size or less perfect form. — B. Called moufflon ** by the French. 

The term “imihri" appears to have been applied to a mongrel or less 
perfect animal *, like “musmon," it is of uncertain derivation. — B. 

So also Yarro, uh' and Columella, B. vii. c. 3. — B. See also 
B. xvixi. c. 76. 

This remark, and the others in the remainder of this Chafer, appear 
to be taken from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 3, — B. 

We have an account of the generation of the goat in Aristotle, Hist. 

z 2 
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like the sheep. Goats become ban’en when very fat. There 
18 little advantage to be derived from their bringing forth 
oefore their third year, or after the fourth, when they begin 
to grow old.'^ . They are capable of generating in the seventh 
month, and while they are still sucking. In both sexes those 
that have no horns are considered the most valuable.'^s A 
single coupling in the day is not sufficient ; the second and the 
lollowing ones are more eiFectual. They conceive in the month 
of ITovember, so as to bring forth in the month of March 
when the buds are bursting; this is sometimes the case with 
them when only one year old, and alwa3^s with those of the 
second year; but the produce of those which are three vears 
old is the most valuableJ*" They continue to bring forth for a 
period of eight years. ^ Cold produces abortion. When their 
eyes are surcharged, the female discharges the blood from the 
eye by pricking it with the point of a bulrush, and the male 
with the thorn of a bramble. 

Mutianus relates an instance of the intelligence of this 
animal, of which he himself was an eye- witness. Two goats 
coming from opposite directions, met on a very narrow bridge' 
which would not admit of either of them turning round and 
in conseq^uence of its great length, they could not safely o*o 
backwards, thep being no sure footing on account of Ss 
narrowness, while at the same time an impetuous torrent was 
rapidly rushing beneath; accordingly, one of the animals lay 
down flat, while the other walked over it. 

Among the males, those are the most esteemed which have 
flat noses and long hanging ear 8 ,®> the shoulders being covered 

the goats 

ot sometimes amduce five yomig ones at a birth. — B. 

« UaW '^ii. c. 6, gives a somewhat different account; he says, 

abk old— so that when five years ol^ it is not smt- 

^ Cointnel^ “Because those with horns are 

79 uncertainty of temper.” — B. 

I'no. hf ^ considerable difference of opinion respecting the read- 

he?e was the one 

conceives it was the latter, and endeavours to 
reading ; Lemaire, vol. iii pp, 338, 539. Bnt, 
no^ftstandmg his high authority, there is stfll great doubt on the mat- 

“ “ Ini^tis,” probably in contradistinction to erect cars. Columella 
^d etpragraoidibus auribus”-“ flaccid ears’ 
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mtli very tliick shaggy hair; the mark of the most Taluable 
among the females is the liaYing two folds hanging down tho 
body from under the neck. Some of these animals have no 
horns ; but where there are horns, the age of the animal is 
denoted by the number of knots on them. Those that have 
no horns give the most milk.®^ According to Archelaus/^ they 
breathe, not through the nose, but the ears,®^ and they are 
never entirely free from fever, from which circumstance it is, 
probably, that they are more animated than sheep, more ardent, 
and have stronger sexual passions. It is said also, that they 
have the power of seeing by night as well as in the day, for 
which reason those persons who are called JTyctalopes,®® re- 
cover the power of seeing in the evening, by eating the liver 
of the he-goat. In Ciheia, and in the vicinity of the Syrtes, 
the inhabitants shear the goat for the purpose of clothing 
themselves.®’ It is said that the she-goats in the pastures will 
never look at each other at sun- set, but lie with their backs 
towards one another,®® while at other times of the day they lie 
facing each other and in family groups. They all have long hair 
hanging down from the chin, which is called by us aruncus,®® 
If any one of the flock is taken hold of and dragged by this 
hair, all the rest gaze on in stupid astonishment ; and the same 

“ Lacinije Varro, B. ii. c. 3, describes them as “ inammiilas pen- 
siles f ^ Columella, uU supra^ calls them “ verrueulas he, however, assigns 
this appendage to the male goat. — B. 

The word ‘‘mutiliis” is employed, which Hardouin interprets, “ hav- 
ing had the horns removed.” But the same word is applied by Columella, 
B- vii. c, 6, to an animal naturally without horns. — B. 

On this reference to Archelaus, Dalechamps remarks that he is incor- 
rect ; hut refers to Varro, udi si^pra, who ascribes this opinion to Archelaus ; 
Lemaire, vol. hi. p. 540. — B. 

^ Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. i. c. 9, refers to this opinion, as being erro- 
neous ; iElian, Hist. Anim. B. i. c. 53, supposes that they breathe both 
through the nose and the ears. — B. 

varro, ubi supra ^ remarks, that no one in his senses speaks of a goat 
in health; for they are never without fever.” 

^ Meaning those who cannot see at night, who have a weak sight, and 
therefore require a s^ong light to distinguish objects. See also, as to the 
Hyctalopes, B. xsyiii. c. 47. The same remedy, the liver of the goat, is 
recommended for its cure. — B. Sec also B. xxviii. c. 11. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 28, says that the inhabitants of Cilicia 
shear the goats in the same manner as the sheep. — B. 

^ This is mentioned by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 3.^B. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 
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happens whra any one of them has eaten of a certain hpr>. «> 
heir kte is very destructive to trees, and they make Hip 

CHAP. 77. (51.)— the hog.®^ 

The period for coupling the hog lasts from the return of fkp 
west wind to the vernal equinox ; the proner ase commpr,™ 
in e eighth month, indeed, in some places, in the fourth 
even, and contmues until the eighth ye^ “ Thev hrfrJ f 
W a ffi. the tine .f 

^ e number at a birth amounts to twenty even but thev pan * 

.ji th.r «, Mr S 

ndwd in^ state of parity for sacrifice rrhen five ihre^old 

:^.‘‘reL“ifKL”;--r-Si!£rl 

fed no goats to 

of the goat iniurinff the olive tree w«o o^plams why the circumstance 
fice to®MmerVX paSss ofTw. » eaori- 

the Fasti, B. i k SaO.^iTtS the^f hand, in 

it gnawed the viie ’ ^ ^ sacnflced to Bacchus, ieeame 

ofStss.'s'S.ssii'jaaiT- •■ <• •■>— « 

,«Zir S «d ColaMl, B. tf . ,. 9. Ik apo. ,1. „..,i 
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victims until tkey liave two teeth.®® It has been supposed, 
that when a pig has lost one eye, it wiU not live long other- 
wise, these animals generally live up to fifteen, or sometimes 
twent3^years. They sometimes become madj besides which, they 
are liable to other diseases, especially to quinsy^ and to scro- 
fula.® It is an indication that the hog is diseased, when blood 
is found at the root of a bristle pulled from its back, and when it 
liolds its head on one side while walking. When the female 
becomes too fat, she has a deficiency of milk ; the first litter is 
always the least numerous. Animals of this kind delight in 
rolling in the mud.® The tail is curled, and it has also been 
remarked, that those are a more acceptable ofiering to the gods, 
whose tail is turned to the right than those which have it 
turned to the left. They may he fattened in sixty days, and 
more especially if they have been kept without food for three 
days before fattening. The swine is by far the most brutish 
of all the animals, and it has been said, and not unaptly, that 
life has been given them in place of salt.^ And yet it has been 
known, that these animals, when carried away by thieves, 
have recognized the voice of their keeper ; and when a vessel 
has been under water through the inclination of one of its 
aides, they have had the sense to go over to the other side. 
The leader of the herd will even learn to go to market, and to 

The term. bidens,” employed by Pliny, although it literally means 
“ having two teeth/’ has been referred to the age of the animal, as indicated 
rather by the respective size of the teeth than by their number. It has 
been supposed to designate an animal of two years old, when the canine 
teeth of the lower jaw had become prominent.— B 

^ This is also referred to by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 18, but is 
without foundation.— B. 

^ Aristotle, B. viii. c. 26. It is mentioned as a frequent 

occurrence by Plautu^ Trinum. A. ii. s. 4, 1. 339. — B. 

3 Columella, B. vii. c. 10, gives directions for the treatment of hogs 
affected with scrofula- The name of the disease has been supposed to be 
derived from the frequency of its occurrence in this animal, anciently called 
“scrofa.” 

3 It may appear unnecessary to refer to authorities on this subject, which 
is a matter or daily observation ; it' has, however, been stated by some 
naturalists, that the hog, in its wild state, does not exhibit any of the 
filthy propensities so generally observed in it when domesticated. — B. 

^ This saying is found in Varro, B. ii. c. 4; it is referred to by Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor. B. ii. c. 64, and ascribed to Chrysippus ; “ ne pt^Tisceret, ani- 
mam ipsam pro sale datam.” — B. “ That they are only of use for their 
flesh, which is kept from putridity by their life, which acts as salt.” 
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d^erent hoiises in the city. In the wild state also, they have 

plashy places, that they may 
tiiaht^ them, and so lighten themselves for 

lem^e IS spayed, just as is done with the camel • 
J A they are suspended by the 

rorin ^ ®^^®® of tlie vomb is out; after this^ope! 

ratiORy they fatten more quickly.® 

M. Apiciual made the discovery, that we may employ the 
same axtifleid method of increasing the size of the Hvot of the 
wJh c ° j ^oose;5 It consists in cramming them 
wuh dried figs, and when they are fat enough, they are d^nched 
with wine mixed mth honey, and immediately MHed. There 
is no animal that affords a greater variety to lie palate of the 
flSw peculiar flavour, but the 

fh°f different flavours. Hence it 
vfr P^ges of regulations made by the cen- 

SpSf T banquets of the beUy, the 

.tbe womb, and the cheeks. Hoover, 
notwithstoding aU this, the poet PubHus,'<> the author of the 

“ slave, is said to have given 
no entertainment without serving up the beUy of a sow, to 
which he also gave the name of “ sumen.” 


CHAP. 78 . THE WILD BOAE ; WHO WAS THE iTKST TO ESTABLISH 

tasks poh wild ahimals. 

The flesh of the wUd boar is also much esteemed. Cato, 


8 speaks of this more at large in B. xxviii c 60 R 

^istotle, Hist. 


XALX. upcraiion, ana me effect of it, are menti 
tV?* Columella, B. vii. c. 9.— B " ^ 

gastronomyTS tel iiwln®’ f ^^brated for their skiU fo 
Tiberii^. A tefa SaS 1“ *be reigns of Augustus 

IS attaehed, entitled “ De Arte Culimn^” tfhlf which his name 

refers to him a«aia B ^ I 4i ~ ‘i® Cookery." Plfoy 

the classical writers. —B. ’ ’ ’ is mentioned by many others o^ 

this animai, by oonfink^tfo, SuvE^ij nraff®^l™t *be hver of 
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Chap. 78.] ' , .. 

the Censor, in Ms orations, strongly declaimed against the use 
of the brawn of the wild boar.^^ The animal used to be divided 
into three portions, the middle part of which was laid by,^^ 
and is called boar s chine. P. Servil ins Eullus was the first 
Eoman who served up a whole boar at a banquet ; the father 
of that Eullus, who, in the consulship of Cicero, proposed the 
Agrarian law. So recent is the introduction of a thing which 
is now in daily use. The Annalists have taken notice of such 
a fact as this, clearly as a hint to us to mend our manners ; 
seeing that now-a-days two or three boars are consumed, not 
at one entertainment, but as forming the first course only, 

(52.) Euivius Lupinus was the first Eoman who formed 
parks^^ for the reception of these and other wild animals : he 
first fed them in the territory of Tarquinii : it was not long, 
however, that imitators were found in L. LucuUus and Q. 
Hortensius.^'^ The wild sow brings forth once only in the 
year. The males are very fierce during the rutting time; 
they fight with each other, having first hardened their sides 
by rubbing them against the trees, and covered themselves 
mth mud. The females, as is the case with animals of every 
kind, become more fierce just after they have brought forth. 
The wild boar is not capable of generating before the first 
year. The wild hoar of India^® has two curved teeth, project- 
ing from beneath the muzzle, a cubit in length ; and the same 
number projecting from the forehead, like the horns of the 
young biili. The hair of these animals, in a wild state, is the 

Aprugnnm caUum Plautus, ia detailiag the preparations for a 
feast, enumerates the following articles, “pernam, callum, glandium, 
sumen Pseudolus, A. i. s. 2, 1. 32 ; all of which are parts of the hog. 

“ Ponebatur.’^ Littre and i^jasson render this, ‘‘placed at table.’* 
It would appear, lioweYer, that the meaning is that this part was put by 
for salting, and the other parte were served at table while fresh. 

13 « Yivaria;” Yarro, B. iii. c. 12, and Aulus Gellius, B. ii. c. 20, give 
an account of the different places which were employed by the Homans 
for preserving animals of various descriptions, with their appropriate 
designations, Yarro names the inventor Fulvius Lippinus. — B. 

Yarro, B. iii. c. 13, gives an animated description of a visit to what 
he calls the leporarium of Hortensius, where, besides hares, as the name 
implies, there was a multitude of stags, boars, and other four-footed 
animals. 

.iElian, De Anim, Nat. B, xvi. c. 37, says, that no hoar, either wild or 
tame, is produced in India, and that the Indians never use^he flesh of 
this animal, as they would regard the use of it with as much horror as of 
human flesh.-— B. The “ Sus habiroussa” is probably meant by Pliny. 
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eclour of copper, the others are black. 'No species ^-hatever 
of the swine is found in Arabia. 


CHAP. 79 . ( 53 .) — ^ANIMALS IIT A HALF- WILD STATE. 

In no species is the union with the wild animal so easy as 
in that of the swine ; the produce of such unions was called 
by the ancients hybrid, or half savage ; -which appellation 
has also been transferred to the human race, as it was to C. 
Antonins, the colleague of Cicero in his consulship. I^ot 
only, however, with respect to the hog, but all other animals 
as well, wherever there is a tame species, there is a correspond- 
ing wild one as well ,* a fact which is equally true with refer- 
ence to man himself, as is proved by the many races of wild 
men of which we have abeady spoken. There is no kind of 
animal, however, that is divided into a greater number of va- 
rieties than the goat. There are the caprsea,^® the rupicapra 
or rock-goat, and the ibex, an animal of wonderful swiftness, 
although its head is loaded with immense horns, which hear a 
strong resemblance to the sheath of a sword.^® By means of 
these horns the animal balances itself, when it darts along 
the rocks, as though it had been hurled from a sling more 
especially when it wishes to leap from one eminence to ano- 
ther. There are the oryges also,®^ which are said to he the 

* There has been some difference of opinion respecting the doriTation 
of this word, but it is generally used to express a mongrel,” i. e, an ani- 
mal whose parents are of different natures, or, when applied to the human 
species, of different countries. — B. 

See B. Yii. c. 2. 

It is not easy to determine what animals Pliny intended to designate. 
CuTier employs the terms ‘‘ chevreuils, chamois, and houquetins as the 
corresponding words in the French. In English we have no names to 
express these varieties ; we may, however, regard them generally, as dif- 
ferent species of wild goats. Cuvier conceives that the Linntean names of 
the animals mentioned were, probably, Cervus capreolus, Antelope rupicapra, 
and Capra ibex. — B. 

The resemblance may be supposed to consist in the horns being hol- 
low, and tapering to a point. — B. 

There is considerable difficulty in ascertaining the correct reading, 
or the exact meaning which the -writer intended to convey by the words 
employed, — B. 

There is some difficulty in determining the nature of the variety 
which Plin^terms^oryg^;” Hardouinhas collected the opinions of natu- 
ralists, and we have some remarks by Cuvier ; he refers to Buffon's 
account of the Antel^ oryx, as agreeing, in the essential points, with the 
descaription given by Pliny j Lemaire, voi. iii. p. 554. See B. xi. c. 106. 
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only animals tliat have the hair the contrary waj’', the points 
being tiirned towards the head. There are the dama also,^ 
the^ pygargus,"^ and the strepsiceros,®^ besides many others 
wMch strongly resemble them. The first mentioned of these 
animals/^ however, dwell in the Alps ; all the others are sent 
to lis from the parts beyond sea. 


CHAP. 80. (o4.) — ^APES. 


The different kinds of apes, which approach the nearest to 
the hnman figure, are distinguished from each other by the 
tail.®® ^ Their shrewdness is quite wonderful. It is said that, 
imitating the hunters, they will besmear themselves with 
bird-lime, and put their feet into the shoes, which, as so many 
snares, have been prepared for them.®® Mucianus says, that 
they have even played at chess, having, by practice, learned 
to distinguish the Afferent pieces, which are made of wax.®® 

Cuvier^ remarks, that there is some doubt respecting the dama of 
Pliny; he is, however, disposed to regard it as a species of antelope. 
Ajasson, voL vi. p. 464, 465 ; Lemaire, vol. iii. p. 554. — B- 

The term pygargus is derived from the words irvyi) apybc* denoting 
white buttocks.^’ Probably a kind of gazelle. 

“ With twisted horns.” It is probable that Pliny intended to desig- 
nate a species of antelope,— -B. See B. xi. c. 45. 

In this division Pliny, probably, included what he has termed the 
^‘caprsea,” the rupicapra, and the ibex. — B. 

Some of these animals are entirely without a tail, and this circum- 
stance has been employed to form the primary division of the simiee into 
the two species, those with and those without tails. We have an epi- 
gram of Martial, in which this is referred to. “Si mihi cauda foret, 
cercopithecus eram”— “ If I had hut a tail, I should he a monkey.” B. 
iv. Ep. 102. — B. See B. xi. c. 100. 


2 ^ We learn from Strabo, Ind. Hist. B. xv,, that, in catching the monkey, 
the hunters took advantage of the propensity of these animals to imitate 
any action thej see performed. “ Two modes,” he says, “ are employed in 
taking th^ animal, as by nature it is taught to imitate every action, and to 
take to night by climbing up trees. The hunters, when they see an ape 
sitting on a tree, place within sight of it a dish full of water, with which 
they rub their eyes ; and then, slyly substituting another in its place, full of 
mid-lime, retire and keep upon the watch. The animal comes down from 
the tree, and rubs its eyes with the hird-lime, in consequence of which the 
eyelids stick together, and it is unable to escape,’' ..Lilian also says, Hist. 
Anim. B. xvii. c. 25, that the hunters pretend to put on their shoes, and 
then substitute, in their place, shoes of lead ; the animal attempts to imitate 
them, and, the shoes being so contrived, when it has once got them on, it 

is consequently taken. 

Ihere has been some difficulty in ascertaining the exact readino-here * 
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He says that the species which have tails become quite me- 
lancholy when the moon is on the wane, and that they leap 
for joy at the time of the new moon, and adore it. Other 
quadrupeds also are tenified at the eclipses of the heavenly 
bodies. All the species of apes manifest remarkable affection 
for their offspring. Females, which have been domesticated, 
and have had young ones, carry them about and shew them to 
all comers, shew great delight when they are caressed, and ap- 
pear to understand the kindness thus shewn them. Hence it 
is, that they very often stifle their young with their embraces. 
The dog’s-beaded ape^^ is of a much fiercer nature, as is the 
case with the satyr. The callitriche®® has almost a totally 
different aspect; it has a beard on tbe face, and a tail, which 
in the first jmrt of it is very bushy. It is said that this ani- 
mal cannot live except in the climate of .Ethiopia, which is 
its native place. 

CHAP. 81. (55.) — THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF HARES. 

There are also numerous species of hares. Those in the 
Alps are white, and it is believed that, during the winter, 
they live npon snow for food; at all events, every year, as the 
snow melts, they acquire a reddish colour; it is, moreover, an 
animal which is capable of existing in the most severe climates. 
There is also a species of hare, in Spain, which is called the 

but the meaning seems to be, that the pieces were made of wax, and that 
the animals had learned to distinguish them from each other, and move 
them in the appropriate manner ; how far this is to he credited, it is not 
easy to decide, out it would certainly require very strong and direct evi- 
dence. We are told that the Emperor Charles T. had a monkey that 
played at chess with him. — B. 

In the original, termed << cynocephali,*' dog's-headed ; ” an appella- 
tion given to them, according to Cuvier, from their muzzle projecting like 
that of a dog; we have an account of this species in Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 
B. ii. c. 13. — B. Probably the baboon. See B. vi. c. 35, and B. vii. 
c. 2. The satyr is, perhaps, the uran-utang. See B. v. c. 8, and B. vii. c. 2. 

30 Or fine-haired monkey supposed to be tbe Silenus of Linn^us ; it 
is described by Bufibn, under the name of Callitrix. — B. It seems to be 
also called the Simia hamadryas.*' 

3^ Hardouin gives references to the authors who have observed this 
charge in the colour of the hare, apparently depending upon the peculiar 
locality, aM its consequent exposure to a low temperature. Cuvier considers 
it as ciiarmeristic of a peculiar species, the Lepus variabilis, “ wMch being 
peculiar to the highest mountains, and the regions of the north, is white in 
winter.'^ — B. 
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rabbit it is extremely prolific, and produces famine in tbe 
Balearic islands, by destroying the barYests. Tbe young ones, 
either wben cut from out of the body of tbe mother, or taken 
from the breast, without having the entrails removed, are con- 
sidered a most delicate food ; they are then called lauriees.^^ 
It is a well-known fact, that the inhabitants of tbe Balearic 
islands begged of the late Emperor Augustus tbe aid of a 
number of soldiers, to prevent the too rapid increase of these 
animals. Tbe ferret®^ is greatly esteemed for its skill in 
catching them. It is thrown into tbe burrows, with their 
numerous outlets, which tbe rabbits form, and from which cir- 
cumstance they derive their name,^ and as it drives them out, 
they are taken above. Archelaus informs us, that in the hare, 
the number of cavernous receptacles in the body for the excre- 
ments always equals that of its 5' ears but still the numbers 
are sometimes found to differ. He says also, that the same in- 
dividual possesses the characteristics of the two sexes, and that 
it becomes pregnant just as well without the aid of the male. 
It is a Idnd provision of Hature, in making animals which are 
both harmless and good for food, thus prolidc. The hare, which 
is preyed upon by all other animals, is the only one, except 
the dasjqpus,®’ which is capable of siiperfcetation while the 
mother is suckling one of her young, she has another in the 
womb covered with hair, another without any covering at all, 
and another which is just beginning to be formed. Attempts 

3- Or coney, “ cnniculiis.’* Ilardouin makes some observations upon 
tbe derivation of this term, to show that Pliny was mistaken in supposing 
it to be of Spanish origin j we have also an observation of Cuvier’s to the 
same effect. — B. 

33 ‘‘Lamicosf’ we have no explanation of this word in any of the 
editions of Pliny. Its origin appears to be quite unknown. 

3^^ According to Cuvier, tbe Mustek furo of Linnasus. Ajasson, tiH 
supra. — B. 

33 Because, as Yarro says, De He Bus. B. iii, c. 12, they are in the habit 
of making burrows — cuniculos — in the earth. 

33 This reference to the opinion of Archelaus appears to be from Yarro, 
uM supra ‘ tbe same reference is made by-2Elian, Hist. Anim. B. h. e. 2. — B. 

3*? Eespecting tbe dasypus of Pliny, it has been doubted whether it be a 
distinct species, a variety of the hare, or merely a synonyme. — B. 

38 It is by some contended, that the human female, and perhaps some 
other animals, have occasionally been the subjects of what is termed super- 
foetation ; whereas, according to Pliny, in the hare and the dasyyus it takes 
place frequently, but in no other animals. — B, On this subject, see B. vii. 
c. 9. . ■ ■ 
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have be6E made to form a kind of stuff of tlie kair of these 
animals; but it is not so soft as when attached to the skin, 
and, in consequence of the shortness of the hairs, soon falls to 
pieces. 

CHAP. 82. (56.)— ANIMALS WHICH AEE tCAMED IN PAET ONLY. 

Hares are seldom tamed, and yet they cannot properly be 
called wild animals ; indeed, there are many species of them 
which are neither tame nor wild, but of a sort of intermediate 
nature ; of the same kind there are among the winged aniinals, 
swallows and bees, and among the sea animals, the dolphin. 

(57.) Many persons have placed that inhabitant of our 
houses, the mouse, in this class also ; an animal which is not 
to be despised, for the portents which it has afforded, even in 
relation to public events. By gnawing the silver shields at 
Lanuvium,^® mice prognosticated the Marsian war ; and the 
death of our general, Carbo, at Clusium,^*^ by gnawing the 
latchets with which he fastened his shoes.**^ There are many 
species of this animal in the territory of Cyrenaica; some of 
them with a wide, others with a projecting, forehead, and some 
again with bristling hair, like the hedgehog.^® "We are in- 
formed by Theophrastus, that after the mice had driven the 
inhabitants of Gyara^® from their island, they even gnawed the 
iron ; which they also do, by a kind of natural instinct, in the 
iron forges among the Chalybes. In gold mines, too, their 

39 This is referred to by Cicero, in his treatise, Be Divinatione, B. i. c. 
44, and B. ii. e. 27 ; in the latter he treats it as an idle tale. — B. 

See B. iii. c. 8. 

C. Papirius Carbo, a contemporary and Mend of the Gracchi. In 
B,c. 119, the orator, Licinius Crassus, brought a charge against him, the 
nature of which is not known ; but Carbo put an end to his life, by taking 
cantharides. 

These different species are thus characterized by Cuvier : “ Les pre- 
miers sont les souris et les rats, de formes ordinaires ; les seconds, les 
grandes musaraignes [sbrew-mice] de la ttiille du rat, telles que Ton en 
trouve en Egypte; les troisiemes, une espece de souris particuliere h 
TEgjpte, et peut^tre k la Barbaric, armee d'epines parmi ses poils dont 
Aristote avait deja parl5 (B. vi. 1. 37, cap. ult.) et que M. Geoffrey a rc- 
trouvee et nomm^e mus cahirinus.” Ajasson, vol. vi. p. 467, and Le- 
maire, iMmpra.-^'B. ^ See B. viii, c. 55, and B. s. c. 85, 

^3 ^lian, Hist. Anim. B. v. c. 11, mentions this circumstance, but says 
that it occurred in the island of Paros. For Gyara, see B. iv. c. 23. 
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stomachs are opened for this purpose, and some of the metal is 
always to he found there, which they have pilfered, so great 
a delight do they take in stealing ! We learn from our Annals, 
also, that at the siege of Casilinum,^® by Hannibal, a mouse was 
sold for two hundred denarii,^® and that the person who sold 
it perished with hunger, while the purchaser survived. To 
be visited by white mice is considered as indicative of a fortu- 
nate event ; but our Annals are full of instances in which the 
singing'^®* of a mouse has interrupted the auspices.^'^ ISTigidius 
informs us, that the field-mouse conceals itself during winter : 
this is also said to be the case with the dormouse, which the 
regulations of the censors, and of M. Scaurus, the chief of the 
senate, when he was consul,^® have banished from our tables,^® 
no less than shell-fish and birds, which are brought from a 
foreign country. The dormouse is also a half- wild animal, and 
the same person^ made warrens for them in large casks, who 
first formed parks for wild boars. In relation to this subject, 
it has been remarked that dormice will not mate, unless they 
happen to be natives of the same forest ; and that if those are 
put together that are brought from difierent rivers or moun- 
tains, they .will fight and destroy each other. These animals 
nourish their parents, wiien worn out with old age, with a 
singular degree of afiection. This old age of theirs is put an 

We have two passages in Livy, B. xxvii. and B. xxx., where gold is 
said to have been gnawed by mice. — B. 

See B. iii. c. 9. In b.c. 217, this place was occupied by Fabius with 
a strong garrison, to prevent Hannibal from passing the Vulturnus; and 
the following year, after the battle of Cannse, was occupied by a small body 
of Roman troops, who, though little more than 1000 in number, withstood 
the assaults of Hannibal during a protracted siege, until compelled by 
famine to surrender. 

This sum would be about £ 7 . — B. 

It is by no means improbable that occentus ** here means singing,” 
and not merely squeaking as the singing of a mouse would no doubt be 
deemed particularly iil-boding in those times. At the present day, a mouse 
has bep heard to emit a noise which more nearly resembled singing than 
squeaking ; and a “ singing mouse ” has been the subject of an exhibition 
more than once. 

We have frequent allusions to this occurrence in the writings of the 
Romans, some of which are referred to by Dalechamps ; Lemaire, voL iii. 
p. 563.— B. 

A.u.c. 639; it does not appear what was the cause of this pro- 
hibition. — B. ^ 

See B. xxx\i. c. 2. 

^ Fulvius Lupinus, as already stated in c. 78. — B. 
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end to by tbeir 'winter's rest, -^dien they conceal tbemscives 
and sleep ; they are young again by the summer. The held- 
mouse®^ also enjoys a similar repose. 

CHAP. 83 . ( 58 .) — PLACES ]3r which CEBTAIH AHIHALS ABE JTOT 
TO BE Fonisri). 

It is a remarkable fact, that nature has not only assigned 
dijfferent countries to different animals, but that even in the 
same country, it has denied certain species to peculiar localities.^- 
In Italy the dormouse is found in one part only, the Messian 
forest.®^ In Lycia the gazelle never passes beyond the moun- 
tains which border upon Syria nor does the wild ass in that 
•^cinity pass over those which divide Cappadocia from Cnieia, 
On the banks of the Hellespont, the stags never pass into a 
strange territory, and about Arginussa®^ they never go beyond 
Mount Elaphus ; those upon that mountain, too, have cloven 
ears. In the island of Poroselene,®® the weasels will not so 
much as cross a certain road. In Bceotia, the moles, which were 
introduced at Lehadea, fly from the very soil of that country, 
while in the neighbourhood, at Orchomenus, the very same 
animals tear up all the fields. We have seen coverlets for 
beds made of the skins of these creatures, so that our sense of 
religion does not prevent us from employing these ominous 
animals for the purposes of luxury. When hares have been 
brought to Ithaca, they die as soon as ever they touch the 
shore, and the same is the case with rabbits, on the shores of 
the island of Ebusus;®'^ while they abound in the vicinity, 

“iNitelis.’* See B. xvi. c. 69. Probably tbe animal now known as 
tbe Myoxns nitela of Linnaeus. 

52 Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii, c. S3. — B. 

55 According to Hardouin, this forest is termed, in modem times, Bosco 
di Baccano ; it is nine miles S.W. of Borne, 

54 Cuvier informs ns, that Le dorcas des Grecs nVst le daim, comme 
le dit Hardonin, mais le cbe'vrenil ; car Aristote (Be Partib. Anim. 1. iii. 
c. 2) dit qne c’est le plus petit des animaux a comes qne nous connaissions 
{sans donte en Gr^e) ; et le dorcas Libyca, trfes-bien decrit par JSlien 
(1. xiv. c. 4), est certainement la gazelle commune, ^ antelope dorcas,’ 
Ajassqn, voL vi. pp. 467, 468 ; Lemaire, vol. iii. p. 565. Bespecting tbe 
localities here mentioned, it has been proposed to substitute Cilicia for Syiia, 
Syria and Lycia being at a considerable distance from each other.— ‘B. 

55 See 3^ y. c. 39. 5® See B. v. c.. 38. 

57 See B. iii. c, 11, and tbe Note.to the passage. See also c. 81 of this 
Book, 
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Spain namely, and tHe Balearic isles. In Gyrene, the frogs 
were formerly dumb, and this species still exists, although 
croaking ones were carried over there from. the. continent. 
At the present day, even, the frogs in the island of Seriphos 
are dumb ; but when they are carried to other places, they 
croak ; the same thing is also said , to have taken place at 
Sicandrus, a lake of Thessaly.^® In Italy, the bite of the 
shrew-mouse®® is venomous ; an animal which is not to be found 
in any region beyond the Apennines. In whatever country 
it exists, it always dies immediately if it goes across the rut 
made by a wheel. Upon Olympus, a mountain of Mace- 
donia, there are no wolves, nor yet in the isle of Crete.®® In 
this island there are neither foxes, nor bears, nor, indeed, any 
kind of baneful animal,®^ with the exception of the phalangium, 
a species of spider, of 'which I shall speak in its appropriate 
plaee.®^ It is a thiag still more remarkable, that' in this island 
there are no stags, except in the district of Cydon the same 
is the case with the wild boar, the woodcock, and the hedge- 
hog. In Africa, there are neither 'wild boars, stags, deer, nor 
bears. ' , . 

CHAT. 84. (59.)— AXIMALS WHICH IXJUEE STKAKOEES OXXY, AS 

ALSO’ Ami ALS WHICH IXJUEE THE NATIVES OF THE COIJNTBY 

ONLY, AXn WHEEE THEY AKE FOUNH. 

Besides^ this, there are certain animals, which are harmless 
to the natives of the country, but destroy strangers ; such are 

58 ...Lilian, B. h. c. 37, gives the same aceoimt of the frogs of Seriphos 
and the lake of Thessaly, hut gives the name of Piems to the lake.—B. 

58 “ Mus araneiis ; the ^ shrew-mouse,* ** according to Cuvier, “ La musa- 
raigne n’est pas venimeuse. 11 s’en faut heaucoup qu*elle n’existe pas an 
nord des Apennins; et elle ne perit point passe qu’elle a traverse une 
emigre, quoique souvent elle pnisse y etre ecrasee. C^est un des quadrup^des 
que^ Ton tue le plus aisement par ua coup l%er.^' Ajasson, vol. vi. p. 
468. — B. 

58 B. iii. c. 32, gives the same account, which he professes to have 

taken from Theophrastus. — B. 

5^ This is also stated by JSlian. 

58 B. xi. c. 23, and B. xxix. c* 27.— B. 

53 See B. iv. c. 20. 

5-^ ‘ Attagense the commentators have suspected some inac<f!iracy with 
respect to this word, as we have no other remarks on birds in this part of 
Pliny's work ; Lemaire, vol. iii. pp. 567, 568. — B. 
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the little serpents at Tirynthns,®''^ which are said to spring from 
oat of the earth. In Syria, also, and especially on the hanks 
of the Euphrates, the serpents never attack the Syrians when 
they are asleep, and even if they happen to bite a native who 
treads upon them, their venom is not felt ; but to persons of 
any other country they are extremely hostile, and fiercely at- 
tack them, causing a death attended with great torture. On 
this account, the Syrians never kill them. On the contrary, 
on Latmos, a mountain®® of Caria, as Aristotle tells us, strangers 
are not injured by the scorpions, while the natives are killed 
by them. But I must now give an account of other animals 
as well, and of the prodnctions of the earth.®^ 

SuiTMAEY. — Eemarkahle events, narratives, and observations, 
seven hundred and eighty-seven. 

Eoman authoes QxroTEi). — Mucianus,®® Procilius,®® Yerrius 
Eiaccus,’®L.Piso,’^ Cornelius Yalerianus,^^ Cato the Censor,^® Ee- 
nestella,'^'^ Trogus,'^® the Eegister of the Triumphs,"^® Columella,'^ 

65 See B. iv. c. 9. 66 gee B. y. c. 31. 

67 More especially of trees, plants, flowers, medicinal substances, metals, 
and gems, which form the most prominent subjects of the remaining Books 
after the eleventh, which concludes the account of the animals. — B. 

63 See end of B. ii 

69 A Eoman historian, and a contemporary of Cicero. He is thought to 
have written on early Eoman history, as Yurro quotes his account of the 
Ourtian Lake, and on the later history of Eome, as we have seen Pliny 
referring to him in c. 2, respecting Pompey’s triumph on his return from 
Africa. He was held in high estimation by Pomponius Atticus, but seems 
not to have been so highly esteemed as a writer by Cicero. 

70 Sec end of B. hi. See end of B. ii. 

■^2 Of this writer nothing seems to be known. He probably flourished 
in the reign of Tiberius or Caligula. 

73 See end of B. hi. 

7^ A Eoman historian, who flourished in the reign of Augustus, and 
died A.D. 21, in the seventieth year of his age. His great work was called 

Annales,” and extended to at least twenty-two books, and seems to have 
contained much minute, though not always accurate, information with re- 
gard to the internal iOfairs of the city ; only a few fragments remain, 
which hear reference to events subsequent to the Carthaginian wars. He 
i.s also thought to have written a work called Epitomes,’’ A treatise 
was published at Yienna, in 1510, in two Books, “ On the IPriesthood and 
Magistracy of Eome,” under the name of I'enestella ; but it is in reality 
the composition of Andrea Domenico Piocchi, a Florentine jurist of the 
fourteenth centur}\ 

76 See end of B. vxi. 76 

77 L. Junius Moderatus Columella. He was a native of Cades, or Cadbs, 
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Yirgil/® Yarro,^^ Lneilins,®® Metellus Scipio,®^ Cornelius Cel- 
sus,®^ Eigidius,®® TreMus Mger,®^ Pomponius Mela,®^ Mami- 
iius S'lira.®®/ ' 

PoBEiGK ATJTHOBS QtroTEi). — King Jiiba,®’ Polybius,®® Hero- 
dotus,®® Antipater, Aristotle/^ Demetrius the physician, Be- 
mocritus,®® Theophrastus,®'^ Euanthes,®® Agriopas,®® who wrote 

and was a contemporary of Celsns and Seneca. He is supposed to have 
resided at Pome, and from his works it appears that he visited Syria and 
Cilicia. It has been conjectured that he died at Tarentum. His great 
work is a systematic treatise upon Agriculture, divided into Twelve Books. 

See end of B, vii. 7® Bee end of B. ii. 

C, Lucilius, the first Boman satirical poet of any importance, was 
horn B.C. 148, and died b.c. 103. From Juvenal we learn that he was 
horn at Suessa of the Aurimci, and from Yelleius Paterculus and Horace 
other particulars respecting him. He is supposed to have been either the 
maternal grand-uncle or maternal grandfather of Pompeius Magnus. If 
not absolutely the inventor of Boman satire, he was the first to mould it 
into that form which was afterwards fully developed by Horace, Juvenal, 
and Perseus. He is spoken of in high terms as a writer by Cicero, 
Horace, and Quintilian. 

The father of Cornelia, the wife of Pompeius Magnus. After his 
defeat by Ccesar at the battle of Thapsus, he stabbed himself, and leaped 
into the sea. In what way he distinguished himself as an author, does 
not appear. 

See end of B. vii. g^e end of B. vi, 

^ He was one of the companions of L. Lucidlus, proconsul in Beetica, 
the province of Spain, b.c. 150. His work on Natural History is several 
times referred to by Pliny. ^ See end of B. iii. 

A writer on Agriculture, mentioned by Yarro and Columella. No- 
thing more seems to he known of him. 

See end of B. v. g^e end of B. iv. 

See end of B. ii. 

Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, the disciple and successor of Diogenes, 
and the teacher of Pansetius, about b.c, 144. Of his personal history but 
little is known. Mention is made of his History of Animals by the 
Scholiast upon Apollonius Bhodius. 

SeeendofKii. 

S3 There were several physicians of this name ; one was a native ot’ 
Apamea in Bithynia, a follower of Hcrophilus, who flourished in the third 
or second century b.c. ; another lived about the same period, and is by 
some supposed to have been the same as the last. No particulars seem to 
be known of the individual here mentioned. 

See end of B. ii. ^ See end of B. iii. 

Of Miletus. He wrote on mythical subjects, and is meifXoned as 
an author by Diogenes Laertius ; but nothing farther seems to have been 
known respecting him. 

^ Some of the MSS. call him Acopas, or Copas. He was the author of 
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the '' Olympionicae,” King Hiero,^' King Attains Philome- 
tor, Ctesias,^^ Duris/ Philistus,^ Archytas,^ Phylarchus/ Am- 
jjhiiochns® of Athens, Anaxapolis ® the Thasian, Apollodorns ‘ 
of Lemnos, Aristophanes ® the Milesian, Axitigonns ® the Cu- 
msean, Agathocles of Chios, Apollonius of Pergamus, Aris- 

an account of the Yictors at the Olympic games, the work here referred to 
by Pliny. 

Hiero II., the king of Syracuse, and steady friend and ally of the 
Homans. He died probably a little before the year b.g. 216, having at- 
tained the age of ninety-two. Varro and ColumeUa speak of a Treatise on 
Agriculture written by him. 

38 Attains III., king of Pergamus, son of Eumenes 11. and Stratonice, 
daughter of Ariarathcs, king of Cappadocia. In his will he made the 
Roman people his heirs. Being struck with remorse for the murders and 
other crimes of which he had previously been guilty, he abandoned all 
public business, and devoted himself to the study of physic, sculpture, and 
gardening, on which he wrote a work. He died b.c. 133, of a fever, with 
which he was seized through exposing himself to the sun’s rays,, while 
engaged in erecting a monument to his mother, 

33 See end of B. ii. ^ See end of B. vii. 

- An historian of Syracuse, one of the most celebrated of antiquity, 
though, unfortunately, none of his works have come down to us. He was 
bom about b.c. 435, and died b.c. 356. He wrote histories of Egypt, 
Libya, Syria, and Plimnicia. 

^ A Greek of Tarentum, famous as a philosopher, mathematician, states- 
man, and general. The lives of him by Aristoxenus and Aristotle are mi- 
fortunately lost. He lived probably about b.c. 400, and he is said to have 
saved the life of Plato by his influence with the tyrant Dionysius. Ho 
was Anally drowned in the Adriatic, He attained great skill as a prac- 
tical mechanician ; and his flying dove of wood was one of the wonders of 
antiquity. The fragments and titles of works ascribed to him are very 
numerous, but the genuineness of some is doubted. 

^ See end of B. vii. 

® A writer on Agriculture, mentioned also by Van'o and Columella. lu 
B. xviii. c. 43, Pliny speaks of a work of his on lucerne clover and cytistis. 

« Or Anaxipolis. He was a writer on Agricultural subjects, and is 
mentioned by Yarro and ColumeUa; but nothing further is known re- 
specting him. 

7 A writer on Agriculture. He is supposed to have lived before the 
time of Aristotle, and is also mentioned by Yarro. No further particulars 
are known respecting him. 

8 A writer on Agriculture; Yarro calls him a native of MaUus, in 
Cilicia. 

3 A native of Cumm or Cymse, in Asia Minor, a Greek writer on Agri- 
culture, thentioned also by Yarro and Columella. 

^3 A writer on Agriculture, mentioned also by Yarro and Columella. 

A writer on Agriculture, mentioned also by Yarro, ColumeUa, Galon, 
and the Scholiast on Meander. 
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taiider ^® of Atliens, BaccMus^^ of Miletus, Bion^^ of Soli, 
Cha3reas^® tke Athenian, Diodorus^® of Priene, Dion” the 
CJolophonian, Epigenes the Ehodian, Euagon of Thasos, 
Euphronius ^ of Athens, Hegesias of Maronea, the Me- 
nanders®^ of Eriene and of Heraelea, Menecrates®® the poet, 
Androtion who wote on Agriculture, AEsohrion who wrote 
on Agriculture, Lysimachus who wrote on Agriculture, 
Dionysius®’ who translated Mago, Diophanes®® who made an. 
epitome of the work of Dionysius, King Archelaus,®® Kicander.®® 

Tlie most famous among the soothsayers of Alexander the Greal He 
probably wrote the work on Prodigies, which is referred to by Pliny in 
B. xvii. c. 38, and elsewhere, as also by Lucian the satirist. 

A writer on Agriculture, mentioned also by Yarro and Columella. 

See end, of B. vi. 

A writer on Agriculture, mentioned also by Yarro and Columella. 

ifs A writer on Agriculture, mentioned also by Yarro and Columella. 

A WTiter on Agriculture, mentioned also by Yarro and Columella. 

See end of B. ii. 

19 A writer on Agriculture, mentioned also by Yarro and Columella. 

2*^ Or Eupbonius, a writer on Agriculture, also mentioned by Yarro and 
Columella. Nothing further is kno'vvn relative to Mm. 

21 See end of B. yii. 

22 Menander of Priene was a writer on Agriculture, mentioned also by 
Yarro and Columella. Menander of Heraelea was a writer on Agricul- 
ture, mentioned also by Yarro. 

22 A poet who wrote on Agriculture, mentioned also by Yarro. It is 
not improbable that be is the same person with the Menecrates of Smyrna, 
the author of two epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 

2^ A Greek WTiter on Agriculture, who wrote before the time of Theo- 
phrastus, by whom he is mentioned, as also by Athensens and Yarro. 

25 pie is mentioned also by Yarro, but nothing is known of him. 

26 fie is often referred to by Yarro and Columella. He is also sup- 
posed to have been the w'riter of a History of Thebes, mentioned by the 
Scholiast and Apollonius Ebodius, B, iii. 

21 Cassius Dionysius of Utica. He translated into Greek the twenty- 
eight Books on Husbandry wu-itten by Mago the Carthaginian, in the 
Punic language. Of Mago nothing further is knov^m. 

28 Dxopbanes of Bithynia made an epitome of the same work in Greek, 
and dedicated it to King Deiotarus. Columella styles Mago the Father of 
AgTiciiltiire. 

"29 Made king of Cappadocia by Antony, b.c. 34. He died at Borne, at 
an advanced age, a,d, 17. Plutarch attributes to King Archelaus — if, in- 
deed, this was the same — a treatise on Minerals, 

29 A native of Claros, near Colophon, in Ionia. It is not a matter of 
certainty, but it is most probable, that be lived in the reign of Ptolemy Y., 
who died b.c. 181. He was a poet, grammarian, and ph^'lician. His 
“ Theriaca/’ a poem on the wounds inflicted by venomous animals, stiii 
exists, as also another called “ Alexipharmia,” 
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THE NATIJEAl HISTOET OE PISHES. 


CHAP. 1. (1.) — WSY THE lAEGEST AHIMALS AEE EOirND ly 
THE SEA. 

We have now given an account of the animals which we 
caH terrestrial, and which live as it were in a sort of societv 
with man._ Among the remaining ones, it is well known 
tnat the birds are the sm^est; we shall therefore first de- 
scribe those which inhabit the seas, rivers, and standing 
waters. “o 

_ ( 2 .) Among these there are many to be found that exceed 
in size any of the terrestrial animals even ; the evident cause 
01 which is the superabundance of moisture with which thev 
are suppUed. Very different is the lot of the winged animals 
whose hie is passed soaring aloft in the air. But in the seas' 
spread out as they are far and wide, forming an element at once 
so delicate and so vivifying, and receiving the generating prin- 
ciples' from the regions of the air, as they are ever produced 
by nature, many animals are to be found, and indeed, most of 
those that are of monstrous form ; from the fact, no doubt, that 
these seeds and first principles of being are so utterly con- 
glomerated and so mvolved, the one with the other, from beino. 
whmled to and now by the action of the winds and now 
by the waves. Hence it is that the vulgar notion may very 
possibly be true, that whatever is produced in any other de- 
partment of nature, is to be found in the sea as well ; while 
at the same time, many other productions are there to be found 
which nowhere else exist. That there are to be found in the 
s^ the forms, not o% of terrestrial animals, but of inanimate 
objects even, is easily to be understoodby all whowiU take the 

“ ?• ,*• of oE bodies fall 

down froin„the h^veiiB, prmeipaUy into the ocean, and being mixed 
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trouble to examine tlie grape-fisli,® the sword-fisli/ tlie saw- 
fish/ and the cucumber-fish,® which last so strongly resembles 
the real cucumber both in colour and in smell. We shall find 
the less reason then to be surprised to find that in so small an 
object as a shell-fish® the head of the horse is to be seen pro- 
truding from the shell. 

CSAn. 2. (3.)— -THE SEA MOXSTEES OE THE IXDIAH OCEAX. 

But the most numerous and largest of all these animals are 
those found in the Indian seas ; among which there are balmnse/ 
four jugera® in extent, and the pristis/ two hundred cubits 

3 Hardoain has the following remark on this passage. ^^ Boiidelet 
and AldroYandus only waste their time and pains in making their minute 
inquiries into the present names of these fish, which took their names 
from grapes, the wood, the saw, and the cucumber ; for by no other writer 
do we find them mentioned even.” Cuvier, however, does not seem to 
be of Hardouin^s opinion, that such investigations are a waste of time, and 
has suggested that the eggs of the Sepia oMcinalis may be alluded to, the 
eggs of which are in clusters of a dark colour, and bearing a strong re- 
semblance to black grapes. This resemblance to a bunch of grapes is noticed 
by Pliny himself, in c. 74 of the present Book. 

3 He alludes, most probably, to what we call the “sword-fish,^* the 
“ Xiphias gladius” of Linnmus. 

^ Probably, in allusion to the “ Squalus pristis” of Linnaeus. 

® Cuvier suggests that he probably alludes to the “ Holothuria pentac- 
tes** of Linnffius, or the sea-priapus ; and remarks, that when the animal 
contracts itself, it bears a very strong resemblance to a cucumber. 

® Cuvier says, that he most probably alludes to the “Syngnathus 
hippocampus” of Linnaeus. This little fish, he says, is also called the sea- 
horse, and having the body armed with a hard coat, might very easily have 
been taken for a sbeU-fish. Its head, in miniattire, bears a very strong 
resemblance to that of a horse. 

It is not accurately known what fish, was meant by the ancients, under 
the name of “ bahnna.” According to some writers, it is considered to be 
the same with what we call the “ grampus.” 

8 A space, as Hardouin remarks, greater than that occupied by some 
towns, tbe “ jugerum” being 240 feet long, and 120 broad. The vast size 
of great fishes was a favourite subject with some of the ancient writers, 
and their accounts were eagerly copied by some of the eaidy fathers. 
Bochart has collected these various accounts in his work on Animals, B. i, 
c. 7. In the “ Arabian Nights” also, we find accounts of huge fishes in 
the eastern seas, so large as to be taken for islands. The existence of the 
sea-serpent is still a question in dispute ; and a whale of large size, is a 
formidable obstacle in the way of a ship of even the largest burthen. 

9 As Hardouin remarks, we can learn neither from the woiv’^ of Pliny, 
nor yet of .^lian, what fish the pristis really was. Prom Nonius Marcel- 
los, c. 13, we find that it was a very long fish of large size, but narrow 
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teet long. But at sea it is more especially about tbe time of 
? solstices that these monsters are to be seen, lor then 
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toe rms descend, toe hurricane comes rushing down, burled 
heights, while the sea is stirred up from the 

I«F a°“’ them depths 
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agm, there «e such v^t multitudes of tunnies met with, that 
the fleet of Alexander the Great was able to make head against 
i in or^r_of battle, just as it would 
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m a straggling manner, they could not possibly 
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bis/® are in the habit of making the doors of their bouses with 
the j aw-bones of fishes, and raftering the roofs with their bones, 
nuiny of which were found as much as forty cubits in length. 
At this place, too, the sea-monsters, just like so many cattle, 
were in the habit of coming on shore, and, after feeding on the 
roots of shrubs, they would return ; some of them, which had 
the heads of horses,^® asses, and bulls, found a pasture in the 
crops of grains^ 

CHAP. 3 . ( 4 .) THE LAEGEST AHIHAXS THAT AEE POTTHD IK EACH 

OCEAK. 

The largest animals found in the Indian Sea are the pistrix 
and the bdsena ; while of the Gallic Ocean the physeter^® is 

champs suggests that the Gedrosi mentioned this in relation to the 
Ichthyophagi, who were probably their neighbours. 

^Vlso called the Cophetes. See B. vi. c. 25. The commander of 
Alexander’s fleet more especially alluded to, is probably Xearchus, who 
wrote an account of his voyage, to which Pliny has previously made allu- 
sion in B. vi. and which is followed by Strabo, in B. xv., and by Arrian, in 
his “ Indica.” 

Hardouin remarks, that the Basques of his day were in the habit of 
fencing their gardens wdth the ribs' of the whale, wdiich sometimes ex- 
ceeded twenty feet in length ; and Cuvier says, that at the present time, the 
jaw-bone of the whale is used in Norway for the purpose of making beams 
or posts for buildings. 

Onesicritus, quoted by Strabo, B. xv., says., that in the vicinity of 
Taprobane, or Ceylon, there were animals which had an amphibious life, 
some of which resembled oxen, some horses, and various other land animals. 
Cuvier is of opinion, that not improbably the “ Trichecum manatum” and 
the “ Trichecum dugong” of Linnaeus axe alluded to, which are herbivorous 
animals, though nearly allied to the cetacea, and which arc in the habit of 
coming to pasture on the grass or sea- weed they may chance to find on the 
shore. 

It is remarked by Cuvier, that there is no resemblance whatever be- 
tween the domesticated animals and any of the cetacea j but that the 
imagination of the vulgar has pictured to itself these supposed resem- 
blances, by the aid of a lively imagination. 

Prom the Greek “ a blower,’* probably one of the whale 

species, so called from its blowing forth the water. Hardouin remarks, that 
Pliny mentions the Gallic Ocean, in B. vi. c. 33, as ending at the Pyrenees; 
and, probably, by this term he means the modern Bay of Biscay. Eonde- 
ietius, B. xvi. c. 14, says, that this fish is the same that is called by the 
Narhonnese peio mular, by the Italians capidolio, and by the people of 
Saintonge, “ sedenette.” Cuvier conjectures also, that this was some kind 
of large w'hale ; a fish which was not unfrequently found, in i^mer times, 
in the gulf of Aquitaine, the inhabitants of the shores of which were skilled 
in its pursuit. Ajasson states that Yalmont de Boipare was of opinion 
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the most bulky mhabitant, raising itself aloft like some vast 

eolj^, and as it towers above the sails of ships, belehinff forth 
as It were,_ a deluge of water. In the ocean of Gades there is 
a tree,-_ with outspread branches so vast, that it is supposed 
that It IS for that reason it has never yet entered the Straits 
inere arelisli also found there wliiehare called sea -wheels in 
consequence of their singular confo.rniation ; they are divided 
oy tour spokes, the nave being guarded on ewy side bv a 
couple of eyes. ^ ^ 

CHAP. 4. (6.)— THE EOSMS OP THE TMTOHS AKD HEKEIDS. THE 
POEMS OP SEA ELEPHAKTS. 

A deputation of persons from Olisipo/'* that had been sent 
tor the p^ose, brought word to the Emperor Tiberius that a 
tnton had been both seen and heard in a certain cavern, blowino* 
a eonch-shell,“ and of the form under which they are usually 

n jastly remarks, the size of that animal 

mentiwf “ the magnitude of the “physeter,” as here 

‘H®*- as the one here 

me^oned, probably took its rise in the kind of sea star-flsh, now known 
^ Medusa s head foe Astenas of LinniEus ; but that the enormous size here 
attributed to it has no foundation whatever in reality. 

Europe, have similar stories relative’ 

^ whch they callthe “kraken/’ We may, howeyer be 

p f ^‘kraken.” or “ korven,” mentfoned by ^od 

bishop Pontoppidan, bears a closer resemblance to the so-called^ “sea- 
to anything of the polypus or sepia genus. 

that this idea of the wheel was takea 
form if Of zoophytes named ‘‘ Medusffi," by Linnmus, which have the 

tJ-Qv them of an excessive size 

Tfi *° by placing them in this Chapter, and which 

-®Iian has absolutely attributed to them in B. xiii, c. 20. "^Of the laro’pst 

fo“ro^Se^™feet.’ 

Lisbon. See B. iv. e. 85. 

One of the Scholiasts on Homer says, that before the discovery of the 
‘’‘^/yybenians, tL’ conch-shell was in gineml ase 
thit nSf ' oonsiderable credulity, remarks here, 

that nereids and tntons had a human face ; and says 

,-n modem, had been adduoei 

m proof to such was the feet. He says to this was the belief of Scali- 

*5®- ^drovandus on. Monsters, p. 36. But, as 

tntoi fJi “ ™P«ibIe to explain these stories^ of nereids and 

tntons, on any oto grounds than the fraudulent pretences of those who 
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represented. ITor yet is the %Tire generally attribiited to the 
nereids"^ at all a fiction ; only in them, the portion of the body 
that resembles the human figure is still rough all over with 
scales. Eor one of these creatures was seen upon the same 
shores, and as it died, its plaintive murmurs were heard^ even 
by the inhabitants at a distance. The legatus of Gaul, too, 
wrote word to the late Emperor Augustus that a considerable 
number of nereids had been found dead upon the sea-shoi'e. I 
have, too, some distinguished informants of equestrian rank, 
who state that they themselves once saw in the ocean of Gades 
a sea-man, which bore in every part of his body a perfect re- 
semblance to a human being, and that during the night he 
would climb up into ships ; upon which the side of the vessel 
where he seated himself would instantly sink downward, and 
if he remained there any considerable time, even go under 
water. 

In the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, a subsidence of the 
ocean left exposed on the shores of an island which faces the 
province of Lugdunum^® as many ns three hundred animals or 
more, all at once, quite marvellous for their varied shapes and 
enormous size, and no less a number upon the shores of the 

liave exhibited tliem, or asserted that they have seen them. ** It was only 
last year,’' be says, “ that all IiQiidon was resorting to see a wonderful sight 
in what is commonly called a mermaid. I myself had the opportunity of 
examining a very similar object : it was the body of a ehild, in the mouth 
of which they had introduced the Jaws of a spams [probably our ^‘gilt- 
bead]/' . while for the legs was substituted the body of a lizard. The body 
of the London mermaid," be says, was that of an ape, and a fish attached 
to it supplied the place of the bind legs." 

Primarily the nereids were sea-nymphs, the danghters of Nereus and 
Doris. Dalechamps informs us, that Alexander ab Alexandro states that 
he once saw a nereid that had been thrown ashore on the coasts of the 
Peloponnesus, that Trapezuntius saw one as it Was swimming, and that 
Draconetus Bonifacius, the Neapolitan, saw a triton that had been pr<'- 
served in honey, and which many liad seen when taken alive on the coast 
of Epirus. We may here remark, that the triton is the same as our “ mer- 
man," and the nereid is our “ mermaid." 

2^ Of Gallia Lugdunensis, namely. The legatus was also called “ rec- 
tor," and “ propraator." 

23 Or “ mer-man,” as we call it. Dalechamps, in his note, with all the 
credulity of his time, states that a similar sea-man had been captured, it 
was said, in the preceding age in Norway, and that another had been seen 
m Poland, dressed like a bishop, in the year 1531. Juvenal, >jg his 14tli 
Satire, makes mention of the “ monsters of the ocean, and the youths of the 
sea." 26 See B. iv. c. 31, 32. 
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SaBtones;’^ among tlie rest tliere were elephants and rams, 
wkicli last, however, had only a white spot to represent horns! 
Turranius has also left accounts of several nereias, and he 
speaks of a monster that was thrown up on the shore at 
O ades, the distance between the two fins at the end of the tail 
of w'hich was sixteen cubits, and its teeth one hundred and 
twenty in number ; the largest being nine, and tbe smallest 
six inches in length. 

M. Scaurus, in his sedileship, exhibited at Eome, among other 
wonderful things, the bones of the monster to which Andro- 
meda was said to have been exposed, and "which he had brought 
from Joppa, a city of Judsea. These bones exceeded forty feet 
in length, and the ribs were higher than those of the Indian 
elephant, while the back-bone was a foot and a half^® in thick- 
ness. 

See B. iv, c. 33. 

28 Balecliamps says that this el<^hant is tlie same as the ^-rosmarus ” of 
Olaus Magnus, B, xxxii. c. 11. it is remarked by Cuvier, that cetaceous 
animals have at all times received the names of those belonging to the land. 
The sea-ram, he thinks, may have been the great dolphin, which is called 
the hootskopf,” and which has above the eye a white spot, curved in nearly 
a similar manner to the horn of a ram. The “ elephant,'' again, he suggests, 
may have been the Trichechus rosmarus of LiniiEeus, or the morBe, which 
has_ large tusks projecting from its mouth, similar to those of the elephant. 
This animal, however, as he says, is coiihned to the northern seas, and does 
not appear ever to have come so far south as our coasts. Juba and Pau- 
sanias, however, speak of these horns of the sea-ram as being really teeth 
or tusks. 

29 Judging from the account of it here given, and especially in relation 
to the teeth, Cuvier is inclined to think that the caehclot whale, the Phy- 
seter macrocephalus of Linn^us, is the animjil here alluded to. 

39 Solinus, generally a faith ftil mimic of Pliny, makes the measure only 
half a foot. Cuvier says that there can be little doubt that the bones re- 
presented to have been those of the monster to which Andromeda was ex- 
posed, were the bones, and more especially the lower jaws, of the whale. 
Ajasson certainly appears to have mistaken the sense of tins passage. He 
says that it must not be supposed that Pliny means the identical bones of 
the animal which was about to devour Andromeda, but of one of the ani- 
mals of that kind j and he exercises his wit a.t the expense of those who 
would construe the passage differently, in saying that those hones ouglit to 
have been sent to those who show in their collections such articles as tbe 
knife with which. Cain slew Abel. Now, there can he no doubt that these 
bones were wit those of the monster which the poets tell us was about to 
devour Andromeda ; but the Homans certainly supposed that they were, 
andPlmy e^dently thought so too, for in B." v. c, 14, he speaks of the 
chains by which she was fastened to the rock, at J oppa, as still to be seen 
there. M. ^milius Scaurus, the younger, is here referred to. 
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CHAP. 5. (6.) — ^THE BAE^HA AHB THE OBCA. 

The balsena^^ penetrates to OUT seas even. It is said that 
they are not to be seen in the ocean of Oades before the winter 
solstice, and that at periodical seasons they retire and conceal 
theniselves in some calm capacious bay, in which they take a 
delight in bringing forth. This fact, however, is known to 
the brca,^^ an animal which is peenlimdy hostile to the balsena, 
and the form of which cannot be in any way adequately de- 
scribed, bnt as an enormous mass of flesh armed with teeth. 
This animal attacks the baimna in its places of retirement, and 
with its teeth tears its young, or else attacks the females which 
have just brought forth, and, indeed, while they are still preg- 
nant : and as they rush upon them, it pierces them just as though 
they had been attacked by the beak of a Liburnian^® galley. 
The female balsenm, devoid of ail flexibility, without energy to 
defend themselves, and over-burdened by their own weight, 
weakened, too, by gestation, or else the pains of recent parturi- 
tion, are well aware that their only resource is to take to flight 

As already mentioned, there is considerable doubt what fish of the 
whale species is meant under this name. Cuvier says, that even at the 
present day whales are occasionally found in the Mediterranean, and says 
that there is the head of one in the Museum of Natural History, tliat was 
thrown ashore at Martigues. He also observes, that in the year 1829, one 
had been cast upon the coasts of Languedoc. Ajasson suggests, that not 
improbably whales once frequented the Mediterranean in great numbers, 
but that as commerce increased, they gradually retreated to the open ocean. 

32 Itondelet, B, xvi. c. 13, says that this animal was called “espaular ” 
by the people of Saintonge. Cuvier is of opinion, also, that it is the same 
animal, which is also known by the name of “ bootskopf,’’ the Delpbinus 
orca of Linnaeus. (See N. 28.) This cetaceous animal, he says, is a most 
dangerous enemy to the whale, which it boldly attacks, devouring its tongue, 
which is of a tender quality and enormous size. He thinks, however, that 
the orca taken at the port of Ostia was no other than a cachelot. 

33 The Liburna, or Lihumica, was usually a bireme, or two-oared' galley, 
with the mast in the middle, though sometimes of larger bulk. Erom the 
description given of these by Yarro, as quoted by Aulus Geilius, B. xvii. 
c. 3, they seem, as it has been remarked, somewhat similar to the light 
Indian massooliah boats, which are used to cross the serf in Madras roads. 
Pliny tells us, in B. svi. c. 17, that the material of which they were con- 
structed was pine timber, as free from resin as it could possibly he ob- 
tained. The beak of these vessels was of great comparative weight, and 
its sharpness is evidently alluded to in the present passage, Is also in B. 
X. c. 32. The term Biburna'" was adopted from the assistance rendered 
to Augustus by the Lihurni at the battle of Actium. 
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CHAP. 6.— WHETHBE PISHES BESPIEE, AHH WHETHEE THET 

■SLEEP. ■ ■ 

BalsBHse liave tlie moTitli in tlie forehead j and lienee it is 
that, as they swim on the surface of the water, they discharge 
vast showers of water in the air. (7.) It is uniyersally agreed, 
howe?er, that they respire, as do a very few other animals^® 
in the sea, which have lungs among the internal viscera ; for 
without lungs it is generally supposed that no animal can 
breathe. Those, too, who are of this opinion are of opinion 
also that no fishes that have giUs are so constituted as to 
inhale and exhale alternately, nor, in fact, many other kinds of 
animals even, which are entirely destitute of gills. This, I find, 
was the opinion of Aristotle, who, by his learned researches 
on the subject, has induced many others to be of the same 
way of thinking. I shall not, however, conceal the fact, that 
I for one do not by any means at once subscribe to this 
opinion, for it is very possible, if such be the will of ISTature, 
that there maybe other organs fitted for the purposes^ of 
respiration, and acting in the place of lungs ; just as in many 
animals a different liquid altogether takes the place of blood."^^ 
And who, in fact, can find any ground for surprise that the 
breath of life can penetrate the waters of the deep, when he 

“ Ora.** Cuvier remarks, that it is not the “ mouth of tbe annual but 
the nostrils, that are situate on the top of the bead, and that through these 
it sends forth vast columns of water/’ Aristotle, in his Hist. Anim. B. i. 
c. 3, has a similar passage, from which Piinjj copied this assertion of his. 

38 Cuvier remarks, that these are the animats of the cetaceous class, 
which resemble the quadrupeds in the formation of the viscera, their 
respiration, and the mammae ; and which, in fact, only differ from them in 
their general form, which more nearly resembles that of fishes. 

38 Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 2. 

“ Doctrin© indaginihus.” This certainly seems a better reading than 
doctrina indignis,’* which has been, adopted by Sillig, and which would 
make complete nonsense of the passage. 

Daiechamps states that Cselius Bhodiginus, B. iv, c. 15, has entered 
very fully into this Object. 

Cuvier remarks, on this passage, that the raollusca have, instead of 
blood, a kind of azure or colourless liquid. He observes also, that insects 
respire by means of trachea, or elastic tubes, which penetrate into every 
part of the body ; and that the gills of fish are as essentially an organ of 
respiration as the lungs. All, he says, that Pliny adds as to the introduc- 
tion of air into water, is equally conformable to truth ; and that it is by 
means of the air mingled %vith the water, or of the atmosphere which they 
inhale at the surface, that fishes respire. 
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sees that it is even exhaled^^ from them ? and when we find 
too, that it can even enter the very depths of the toth, an 
element of so much greater density, a thing that is proved by 
the case of animals which always live under ground, the mole 
for instance? There are other weighty reasons as well, which 
induce me to he of opinion that aU aquatic animals respire 
conformably to their natural organization j for, in the first placed 
there has been often remarked in fishes a certain degree of an- 
helation during the heat of summer^ and at other times again 
a kind of leisurely gaping, as it were. And then, besides, we 
have the admission of those who are of the contrary opinion, 
that fishes do sleep ; but what possibility is there of sleeping' 
without respiring as well? And again, we see their breath 
disengaged in bubbles which rise to the water’s surface, aud 
the influence too of the moon makes even the very' shells 
grow in bulk. 

But the most convincing reason of all is, the undoubted fact 
that fishes have the power of hearing^^ and of smelling, two 
senses for the operation of both of which the air is a necessary 
vehicle ; for by smeh we understand nothing else than the air 
being charged with certain particles.^® However, let every 
person form his own opinion on these subjects, just in such way 
as he may think best. 

iS'either the balasna nor the dolphin has any gills.'*^ Both 

^3 In tbe shape of vapour raised by the action of the sun. In accord- 
ance with this opinion, Cicero says, i)e Nat. Deor. B. ii. s. 27, “ The air 
arises from the respiration of the waters, and must be looked upon as a 
sort of vapour coming from them.'' 

^ But, as Hardouin remarks, this act on the part of the fish is caused 
as much by the water as the air. 

As Hardouin remarks, this is a somewhat singular notion that sleep 
IS produced by the action of the lungs. 

Hardouin asks, what this has to do with the question about the air 
which Phny is here discussing ? and then suggests that his meaning may 
possibly be, that the moon has an influence on bodies through the medium 
of the air, in accordance with the notion of the ancients that the respira- 
tion was more free during the time of full moon. Littre says, that Plinv’s 
meaning IS, that since the influence of the moon is able to penetrate the 
waters, the air and the vital breath can of course penetrate them also. 

See B. X. c, 89, where this subject is further discussed. 

“ In%tum aera." 

^ « See Aristotle, Be Part. Anim. B. iv. c. 13, and Hist. Anim. B. viii. 
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of tiiese animals respire^ throngli vent-holes, ■which conmni- 
nicatewith the lungs; in the halaena they are on the fore- 
head, and in the dolphin on the back. Sea-calves, too, which 
we call ^' phocse,®^^® breathe and sleep npon dry land — sea- 
tortoises also,® of which we shall have more to say hereafter. 

CHAP. 7. (8.) — noLPniNS. 

The swiftest®^ not only of the sea animals, but of all animals 
whatever, is the dolphin.® He is more rapid in his move- 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. i. c. 5. 

Cavxer remarks, that these nostrils, or vent-holes, are placed some- 
vrhat further back on the head in the dolphin than in the whale; but at 
the same time they cannot be said to he situate on the back of the animal. 

Or seals.’^ They will be further mentioned in c. 15 of the present 
Book, 

^ Or “turtles,” which are more fully described in c. 21 of this Book. 

0^ Aristotle, Hist, Anim. B. i. c. 74. 

Cuymr remarks, that in the present Chapter there is a confusion of the 
peculimties of two dijfferent animals, and refers the reader to his Note on 
B. viii. c. 38, which, so far as it has not been set forth, is to the follow- 
ing effect : — I may here remark, that Pliny speaks on several occasions 
of dolphins with spines or stings on the back, ^though at other times he 
is found to give that name to the same cetaceous animal which is so deno- 
minated by us. Thus, in his story in B . ix. c. 8, of the friendship con- 
ceived by a dolphin in Lake Lucrinus for a child at Bairn, he takes care to 
remark that tho dolphin, when taking the child on his back, concealed his 
spines beneath his dorsal fin, I am of opinion, however, that I have re- 
cognized the fish which Seneca, Pliny, and even Aristotle have sometimes 
confounded with the real dolphin, apparently because it had received that 
name from certain fishermen, and these are my reasons for forming this 
conclusion. In c. 7 of the Ninth Book, Pliny mingl'es with many facts that 
really do belong to the real dolphin, one trait which is quite foreign to it. 
^ It is so swift/ says he, * that were it not for the fact that its mouth is 
situate much beneath its mnzzle, almost, indeed, in the middle of its belly, 
not a fish would be able to escape its pursuit : in consequence of this, it 
can only seize its prey by turning on its back.' This, it must be observed, 
is not one of those mistakes which we are to put down to Pliny’s own ac- 
count, and of which he has so many ; for we find Aristotle as well, who has 
so perfectly known and described the ordinaiy dolphin, attributing a mouth 
similarly situate to the dolphin and the cartilaginous animals. This fact, 
which is totally false as regards the real dolphin, is, in aU probability, ap- 
plicable to the alleged dolphin, whose back is mentioned as being armed 
with spines. These three characteristics, a month situate very far be- 
neath the nose, spines on the hack, and power and swiftness sufficient to 
enable it to fight the crocodile, are only to be found united in <J3rtain of 
the genus * Squalus/ such as the ‘ Squalus centrina,' and the ‘ Squalus 
spxnax ' of Linnaeus.’' 

VOX*, n. B B 
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ments thauabird, more , instantaneous than tbe flight of an 
arrow, and were it not for the fact that his mouth is situate 
much below his muzzle,®® almost, indeed, in the middle of the 
belly, not a fish would be able to escape his pursuit. Eut 
bTature,®^ in her prudence, has thrown certain impediments in 
his way for unless he turns, and throws himself on his back 
he can seize nothing, and it is this circumstance more espe- 
cially that gives proof of his extraordinary swiftness. Eor, if 
pressed by hunger,®® he will follow a fish, as it flies down,' to 
the very bottom of the water, and then after holding his breath 
thus long, will dart again to the surface to respire, with the 
speed of an arrow discharged from a bow; and often, on such 
occasions, he is known to leap out of the water with such a 
bound, as to fly right over the sails of a ship. 

Dolphins generally go in couples ; the females bring forth 
their young in the tenth month, during the summer season, 
sometimes two in number.®® They suckle their young at the 
teat like the balsena, and even carry them during the weak- 
ness of infancy ; in addition to which, long after they are 
grown up, they accompany them, so great is their affection for 
their progeny. The young ones grow very speedily, and in 
ten years are supposed to arrive at their full size. The dol- 


^ ^ ^ristotle. Hist. Aninn B. 7iii* c, 5. From this descrmtion Hardoum 
IS induced to think that Eondelet and Aldrovandus are "wrong in their 
conclusions that it is the sea-hog, or porpoise, that is meant. Cuvier also 
says, that this description will not apply to the real dolphin, though it is 
stactly applicable to the Squalus acanthias, Squalus ricinus, and others : to 
tue former ot which also the spines or stings mentioned by Pliny apnro- 
pnately belong ; aU the other characteristics, he says, which are here men- 
tmned by Phny, are applicable to the real dolphin, though in modern 
times It has never been brought to such a degree of tameness. Hence it 
IS. that some writers have snpposed that Pliny is here speaking of the Tri- 
chechus manatus of Linnseus, by the French called “lamen tin/ ^ by us 
the ^ sea-cow.y Cuvier says, that he should be inclined to be of the same 

oF the KtemneL^"^^ frequent the coasts 

-Aristotle. Hist. Anim. B. riu. c. 5, and De Paft. 

Aristotle, Hmt. Anim. B. ix, c. 74. 

nf says not the but the masjfs 

f m w! 1 and l>mtianus remarks, that Pliny has been deceived by the re- 
lo-rtov. JEHan, Hist. Anim. B. xii. c. 

12, has a Similar statement also, 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. vi. o, 9. Oppian, Halieut. B. i. 1. 660. 
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I phin lives thirty years ; a fact that has heen ascertained from 

i cutting marks on the tail, by way of experiment. It con- 

ceals itself for thirty days, at about the rising of the Dog-star, 
and hides itself so effectually, that it is not known whither it 
goes ; a thing that is more surprising still, if it is unable to 
respire under water. Dolphins are in the habit of darting 
upon the shore, for some reason or other, it is not known 
what. They do not die the moment that they touch the dry 
land, but will die much more speedily if the vent-hole is closed. 
The tongue, contrary to the nature of aquatic animals in 
general, is moveable, being short and broad, not much unlike 
that of the pig. Instead of a voice, they emit a moaning 
sound similar to that made by a human being; the back is 
arched, and the nose turned up. Tor this reason®^ it is that 
they all recognize in a most surprising manner the name of 
Bimo, and prefer to be called by that rather than by any other. 

CH AP. 8. — HUMAK BEIXGS WHO HAVE BEEH BELOVED BY DOLPHINS. 

The dolphin is an animal not only friendly to man, but a 
lover of music as well ; he is charmed by melodious concerts,®® 

Fisbermen haring notched the tail of the animal when young, and re- 
cognized it by these marks thirty yeays afterwards. 

♦*2 u cansi.” Pintianns, following the similar account given 

i by Aristotle, Hist. Aiiim. B. ix. c. 48, takes the words to mean temere,'’ 

“ hap-hazard,'' ** without any motive whatever.” Ajasson says that it is 
! their eager pursuit of small fishes which sometimes betrays them into leaping 

on shore, and occasionally, the pain caused by attacks of parasitical sea- 
insects and other animals. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. iv. c. 49, says that the dolphin makes this 
noise when it comes to the air. 

Bi He would seem to imply that the dolphin knows that it is simus,” 
or “ fiat-nosed,” for which reason it is particularly fond of being called 

Simo,” or “ fiat-nose,” a piece of good taste and intelligence remarkable 
even in a dolphin. Hardouin undertaktes to explain their remarkable liking 
I for this name on other grounds, and says that when a song was sung, they 

i were charmed by the pronunciation of the word “Simo " every now and 

then, the last syllable being drawn out at great length, Ajasson suggests 
that the only reason for which tMs name delighted them, was probably the 
sibilant or hissing sound made when it is fre<juently repeated. 

^ “Symphonije cautu.'^ Hardouin is of opinion that this means the 
music of the “ symphoriia,” that being some kind of musical instrument. 
But, as Ajasson remarks, the meaning is much more likely to be, # singing 
in concert,” where there are several performers, and each takes his own 
part in the symphony. It might, however, possibly mean singing and 
t B B 2 
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of sea to the school at Puteoli, and in a similar maimer bring 
Mm back again. This happened for several years, until at 
last the boy happened to faU ill of some malady, and died. 
The dolphin, ho-wever, still came to the spot as usual, vrith a 
son’owfnl air and manifesting every sign of deep affliction, 
until at last, a thing of which no one felt the slightest doubt, 
he died purely of sorrow and regret. 

Within these few years also,*^- another at Hippo Biar- 
rhytus,*^^ on the coast of Africa, in a similar manner used to 
receive his food firom the hands of various persons, present 
himself for their caresses, sport about among the swimmers, 
and carry them on Ms back. On being rubbed with unguents 
by Fiavianus, the then proconsul of Afdca, he was lulled to 
sleep, as it appeared, by the sensation of an odour so new to Mm, « 
and boated about just as though he had been dead. For some 
months after, this, he carefdiy avoided all intercourse with 
man, just as though he had received some afflont or other ; but 
at the end of that time he returned, and afforded just the same 
wonderful scenes as before. At last, the vexations that were 
caused them by having to entertain so many influential men 
who came to see this sight, compelled the people of Hippo to 
put the animal to death. 

Before this, there was a similar story told of a child at the 
city of lasus,’"* for whom a dolphin was long observed to have 
conceived a most ardent affection, until at last, as the animal 
was eagerly following him as he was making for the shore, 
it was carried by the tide on the sands, and there expired. 
Alexander the Great appointed this boy^® Mgh priest of Hep- 
tune at Babylon, interpreting this extraordinary attachment 
as a convincing proof of the favour of that divinity, 

Hegesidemus has also informed us, that in the same city"^ of 

"2 Oppian, in bis Halieutica, B. v. 1. 453, mentions this story also, and 
of course Solinus does. gge B. v. c. 3. 

The island and city of Caria. See B. v, c. 29. 

Being alarmed by the pursuit of the fish while he was swimming. 
Athenaeus, B. xiii.» tells this story more at large, and states that the 
name of the child was Dionysius. Haxdouin remarks, that Solinus, the 
ape of Hiny, has absolutely read this passage as though the child’s name 
had been Babylon ; upon the strength of which, Saumaise had proposed to 
alter the reading in Pliny, not remembering at the time that the boy’s name 
had been given by Athenseus. n 

This story is also told by Plutarch, in his work on the Instincts of 
Animals. 
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lasTK there was another boy also, Hermias by name, who in i 
simile manner used to traverse the sea on a dolphin’s back 
but that on one occasion a tempest suddenly arising, he lost 
his life, and was brought back dead; upon which, the dolphin 
who thus admitted that he had been the cause of his death’ 

reten to the sea, but lay down upon the dry land’ 
and there expired. ■' ’ 

Theopl^tus™ informs us, that the very same thing han 
pened at mupaotus also; nor, in fact, is there any uSiit to 
similar instances. The Amphilocliians™ and the Tarentines® 
have similar stones also about children and dolphins ; and aU 
these give an air of credibility to the one that is told of 
Amn, the famous performer on the lyre. The mariners 
■ bemg on the pomt of throwing him into the sea, for the pur- 
pose of taking possession of the money he had earned, he nre- 
TOiled upon them to allow him one more song, accompamed 

rtobiu! attracted numbers of 

dolphins aromd the ship, and, upon throwing himself into the 

se^ he was token up by one of them, and borne in safety to 
the shore of the Promontory of Tienarum.® ^ 

CHAP. 9 . — PIACES WHEEE nOLPHIHS HELP MEN TO EISH-. 

llere is in the province of Gallia Ifarbononsis and in the 
a, where dolphins fish in company with men. At the 
from Thwpteatus’ bon-owing it probably 

81 "fTarentnm. See B. iii. c. 16 . 
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narrow outlet^® of tMs lake, at stated seasons of ike year in- 
numerable multitudes of mullets make their way into the sea, 
taking advantage of the turn of the tide ; hence it is that it is 
quite impossible to employ nets sufficiently strong to bear so 
vast a weight, even though the fish had not the instinctive 
shrewdness to watch their opportunity. By a similar instinct 
the fish immediately make with all speed towards the deep 
water which is found in a gulf in that vicinity, and hasten to 
escape from the only spot that is at all convenient for spread- 
ing the nets. As soon as ever the fishermen perceive this, all 
the people— for great multitudes resort thither, being well 
aware of the proper time, and especially desirous of sharing 
in the amusement— shont as loud as they can, and summon 
Simo to the scene of action. The dolphins very quickly under- 
stand that they are in requisition, as a north-east wind speedily 
carries the sound to their retreats, though a south one would 
somewhat retard it by carrying it in an opposite direction. 
Even then however, sooner than you could have possibly sup- 
posed, there are the dolphins, in aH readiness to assist. They 
are seen approaching in all haste in battle array, and, imme- 
diately taking up their position when the engagement is about 
to take place, they cut off all escape to the open sea, and drive 
the terrified fish into shallow water. The fishermen then throw 
their nets, holding them up at the sides with forks, though the 
mullets with inconceivable agility instantly leap over them 

oa the shores of Languedoc, and refers to B’Astrue’s Memoirs on the Na- 
tural History of that province. The dolphins, however, he says, no longer 
take part in the sport ; and he observes that the same story is told by 
iBlian, B. ii. c. 8, and Alhcrtus Magnus, Be Anim. B. xxiv., with reference 
to other places. Oppian, in his Halieutica, B, v., makes Euboea the scene 
of these adventures, while Alhertus Magnus speafe of the shores of Italy. 
Eondelet, in his Book on Fishes, says that it used to take place on the 
coasts of Spain, near Palamos. Cuvier suggests, with Belon and B’Astruc, 
that the story arose from the fact that the dolphins, while pursuing the 
shoals of mullets, sometimes drove them into the creeks and salt-water lakes 
on the coast ; a fact which has been sometimes found to cause the fish to 
be caught in greater abundance. ” 

Balechamps tells us that the people of Montpellier call this outlet 
** La Crau,” and that it is in the vicinity of Mangueu. 

Were it not for the word “ nihilominus here, it would look as if the 
meaning were, that although the ends of the nets are hoisted up, the fish 
ate so active that they jump over the side, and thus get enclosed^ By the 
use of that word, however, it would seem to mean, that although the sides 
are hoisted up, the fish are so nimble, that they clear the nets altogether. 
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wMle tbe dolphins, on the other hand, are TOitiaff IE readmoo 

to reoem them and content themselles for thdmesenWh 
^ng them only, p^iponing all thonghts of eating till after 

on with the greatest Yilou?' 
readily aUow themselves to be enclosed in the nets - 
order that the fact of their being thus enclosed may iot 
the enemy to find additional means of flight thev o-li'S 
along so stealthUy among the boats and nets, or else the s^^m 

opening for escape. By leapino-' 
which at other tunes is their most faisourite amusement not 
one among them attempts to make its escape, unless indeed 
ae nets are purposely lowered for it ; and the instaS T,t u 
has come out it continues the battle, as it were up tfth™ 
ramparfa. At last, when the capture is now completed thev 
devour those among the fish which they have kSed ^ 

to bf r3d^wWb too active an assistance 

there only one day s reward, they take care to wait 

S bl?hi J ^ed not only ivith 

Ush, but bread crumbs soaJked m wine as well. ^ 

CHAP. 10.— OIHEE WOSTDEEITO, THINOS EEEAinrs TO DOIMIlTS. 
The account which Mueianus gives of a uimiici,. »« ^ „ 

associate among the dolphins ; and this, although the 
on at mght-time by the light^ of torches: 

nets were in the operation, ^ utility the 

''with ^Srighte^lmtead^Mher interim Jure”— 

fv ' 4gestion; for JEH^ staZs^ts^ii c®8“Hfot"T-‘ 

Ae dolphins used to share the fish equallv irith' tL filv, “ 

But, as Hardouin says, the words “quob rnferom^ Buboca. 

statement above, that “ they oontenUWm^i™*T ®ii- reference to the 
them only.” xk fiou. Present with killing 

not liielj that they would’give th!m sffl mfT o ^ “ 
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DolpMns, also, form among themselves®® a sort of general 
community. One of them having been captured by a king of 
Carla and chained up in the harbour, great multitudes of dol- 
phins assembled at the spot, and with signs of sorrow which 
could not be misunderstood, appealed to the sympathies of 
the people, until at last the king ordered it to be released. 
The young dolphins, also, are always attended®® by a larger 
one, who acts as a guardian to them ; and before now, they have 
been seen carrying off the body of one which had died, that 
it might not be devoured by the sea-monsters. 

CHAP. 11. (9.)— THE TITESIO. 

There is a fish called the tursio,®^ which bears a strong re- 
semblance to the dolphin ; it differs from it, however, in a 
certain air of sadness, and is wanting in its peculiar vivacity. 
This animal most resembles the dog-fish,®® however, in the 
shape and dangerous powers of the muzzle. 

CHAP. 12. (10.) — TUETLES.®^ THE VAEIOUS KINDS OP TITETLES, 
AND HOW THEY ABE CAUGHT. 

The Indian Sea®® produces turtles of siich vast®® size, that 
with the shell of a single animal they are able to roof a habit- 

83 The same is stated in Aristotle, Hist. Aaim, B. ix. c. 74, and -®liaii, 
Hist. Anira. B. v. c. 6. 

33 This is also mentioned by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 74. 

9^ JEiian, Hist, Anim. B. xii. c, 6. 

92 Cnyier remarks, that there is some eohfasion here between an animal 
of the dolphin kind, and another of the genus S^nalus. He suggests that 
the .Delphinus tursio of Linnaeus (our porpoise) is meant ; but then there 
would be no ground for comparing its teeth with those of the dog-fish or 
shark. He remarks also, that Atnenmus, B. vii. p. 310, speaks of pieces of 
salted fiesh from the dog-fish, as being called by the name of tursio. 

33 Under this name he probably means the sfiark as well as the dog-fish. 
This passage is curiously rendered by Holland. “ But especially they are 
snouted like dogges, when they snarle, grin, and are readie to do a shrewd 
turne.'’ 

We may here remark, that Pliny throughout calls these animals 
testudines,*' — “tortoises.^* It has been thought better, in the transla- 
tion, in order to avoid confusion, to give them their distinctive name of 
turtle.' ' 

35 This passage, down to the words “ to the fishemien,’* i% found in 
Agatharchides, as quoted by Photius. 

33 See B. xxxii. c. 4. 
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aWe eott^e ;” and among the islands of the Bed Sea, the na- 
wgattion 18 mostly carried on in boats formed of these shells 
f hey are to be caught in many ways ; but they are generally 
taken when they have come up to the surface of the ivater 
just before midday, a season at which they experience great 
dehght in floating on the calm surface, with the back entirely 
out of the water. Here the delightful sensations”® which at- 
tend a free respiration beguile them to such a degree and 
render them so utterly regardless of their safety, that ’their 
shell becomes dried up by the heat of the sun, so much so, in- 
deed, that they are unable to descend, and, havino' to float 
against their will, become an easy prey to the fishermen. It 
is said also, that they leave the water at night for the purpose 
of feeding, and eat with such avidity as to quite glut them- 
selves: upon which, they become weary, and the moment 
that, on them return in the morning, they^ reach the sea, 
they fall asleep on the surface of the water. The noise 
t snomg betrays them, upon which the fisbermpti 

stealthily swim towards the animals, three to each turtle- 
two of them, in a moment, throw it on its back, whfie a third 
slings a noose around it, as it lies face upwards, and then 
some more men, who are ready on shore, draw it to land, 
j-j? Phoenician Sea they are taken without the slightest 
dimeulty, and, at stated periods of the year, come of their own 
accord to the river Eleutherus,® in immense numbers. The tur- 
tie has no teeth, hut the edge of the mouth is sharp, the upper 
part shutting down over the lower just like the lid of a box. 
In the sea it lives upon sheli-hsh,^ and such is the strength of its 
jaws, that it is able to break stones even ; when on shore it 
feeds upon herbage. The female turtle lays eggs like those of 
birds, one hundred in number; these she buries on the dry 
land, and covering them over with earth, pats it down with her 
bre^t, and then having thus rendered it smooth, sits on them 
durmg the night. The young are hatched in the course of a 

is evidently a gross exaggeration on the part of 
^me traveller; and Ajasson remarks, that the very largest turtle known 
does not ^ceed five feet in length, and fonr in breadth! In such a case, 
the ^apash or sheU would he only from twenty to 
twenty-fo^ fee^^dthis, be it remembered, in one of the very largest size. 
^isMtle, Hist. Anma, B. viii. c. 3, has a similar passage, 
bee B. v.'c. 17. 

> Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 3, states to a siTtiilsi- effect. 
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3X*ar. Some persons are of opimon tliat they hatch their eggs 
hj means of the eyes, by merely looking at them, and that the 
female refuses to have any intercourse with the male until he 
has placed a wisp of straw^ upon her back. The Troglodytse 
have turtles with horns, ^ which resemble the branches of a 
lyre ; they are large, but moveable, and assist the animal like so 
many oars while swimming. The name of this fine, but rarely- 
found turtle, is ^^ehelyon for the rocks, from the sharp- 
ness of their points, frighten away the Ghelonophagi,® while 
the Troglodytes, whose shores these animals frequent,, worship 
them, as sacred. There are some land turtles also, the shells 
of which, used for the purposes of art, are thence called by 
the name of chersinse they are found in the deserts of 
Africa, in the parts where the scorched sands are more espe- 
cially destitute of water, and subsist, it is believed, upon the 
moisture of the dews. hTo other animal is to be found there. 

CHAP. 13. —(11.) — WHO lUEST IFVEHTEn THE AET OE CUTTING 
TOETOISE-SHELX. 

Carvilius Pollio, a man of prodigal habits and ingenious in 
inventing the refinements of luxury, was the first to cut the 
shell of the tortoise into laminae, and to veneer beds and cabi- 
nets’ with it, 

CHAP. 14. (12.)— -niSTEIBUTION OP AQUATIC ANIMALS INTO 
VAEIOUS SPECIES. 

The integuments of the aquatic animals are many in num- 

“ Oppian, Halient. B. i. 1. 522, has a passage to a somewhat similar 
effect. Holland's notion of the meaning of this passage is singular in the 
extreme. The female fleeth from the male, and will not abide to engen- 
der, nntil such time as he pricke her beliind, and sticke somewhat in her 
taile for running away from him so fast" ' 

2 Cuvier remarks, that it is evident that the fore-feet were here taken for 
horns, they being in the turtle long, narrow, and pointed. 

^ From the Greek “ tortoise-shell.” See B. vi. c. 34. 

® Or “turtle eaters.” See B. vi. c. 28. 

® From “land turtles,” or “tortoises.” 

^ ‘^Eepositorium” seems to have been the name for a large tray upon 
which viands were brought to table ; and probably for stands similar to 
our sideboards, as well as cabinets or wardrobes. Carvilius Pollio, a 
Koman eques, lived in the time of the Dictator Sylla, and was celebrated 
for his luxury in ornamental furniture. He is again mentioneJ by Pliny 
in B. XXX. c. 51, 
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ber* Some are covered with a hide and hair^ as the sea-calf 
and hippopotamus, for instance; others again, with a hide 
only, as the dolphin ; others again, with a shell,® as the turtle ; 
others, with a coat as hard as a stone, like the oyster and other 
shell-fish ; others, with a crust, such as the cray-fish ; others, 
with a crust and spines, like the sea-urchin ; others, with 
scales, as fishes in general; others, with a rough skin, as the 
squatina,^ the skin of which is used for polisMng wood and 
ivory; others, with a soft skin, like the muraena;^® and others 
with none at all, Hke the polypus. 

CHAP. 15 . { 13 .) — THOSE WHICH AEE COVEEED WITH HAIE, OE 

HAVE HONE, AND HOW THEY BEING EOETH, SEA-CALVES, OE 

PHOCiE. 

Those aquatic animals which are covered with hair are vivi- 
parous, such, for instance, as the pristis, the balaena,^^ and the 
sea-calf. This last brings forth its young on land, and, like the 
sheep, produces an after-birth. In coupling, they adhere 
after the manner of the canine species; the female some- 
times produces even more than two, and rears her young at 
the breast. She does not take them down to the sea until the 
twelfth day, and after that time makes them become used to 
it by degrees.^® These animals are killed with the greatest dif- 

® The Latin is “ cortex,” which probably means a bark,” or rind.” 
Ajasson remarks upon the meagreness of the Latin language, in supplying 
appropriate words for scientific purposes, and congi-atulates himself upon 
adding the word, “carapax,” (signifying “ callipash,” as we call it) to the 
Latin vocabulary. 

® By us known as the angel-fish,” the “ Squalus squatina” of Linnaeus, 
a kind of shark. From this property of its skin, it was called by the Greeks 
ptVif, the “file.” See B. xxxii. c. 53. 

Probably the Mursena helena of Linnaeus. See more on it in c. 23 of 
the present Book. 

Spoken of more fully in c. 23 of this Book. 

Cuvier remarks, how very inappropriately Pliny places the pristis 
(probably the saw-fish) and the balaena among the animals that are 
covered with hair. Aristotle, he says, in his Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 12, 
goes so far as to say that the pristis and the ox-fish (a kind of ray or 
thorn-hack, probably) bring forth their young like the balaena and the 
dolphin, hut does not beyond that. Cuvier says also, that what is here 
stated of the sea-calf is in general correct, except the statements as to the 
properties of its skin and its right fin, the stories relative to which are, of 
course, neither more nor less than fabulous. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 11, states to the like effect. 
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ficulty, tmless tlie liead is cut off at once. They make a noise 
which sounds like lowing, whence their name of sea-c^.*’ 
They are susceptible, however, of training, and with their voice, 
as well as by gestures, can be taught to salute the public ; when 
called by their name, they answer with a discordant kind of 
grunt.^^ Ho animd deeper sleep*" than this ; on dry- 

land it creeps along as though on feet, by the aid of what it 
uses as fins when in the sea. Its skin, even when sepa- 
rated from the body, is said to retain a certain sensitive sym- 
pathy with the sea, and at the refiux^® of the tide, the hair on 
it always rises upright ; in addition to which, it is said that 
there is in the right fin a certain soporiferous influence, and 
that, if placed under the head, it induces sleep. 

(14.) There are only two animals without hair that are 
viviparous, the dolphin and the viper. 

CHAP. 16. HOW HAHT KIHDS OP PISH THPKE AHE. 

There are seventy-four*® species of fishes, exclusive of those 

Fremitu.’* From tbeir lowing noise, the French have also called 
these animals veaux de mer,” and we call them “ sea-calves.” iElian, 
Hist. Anim. B. xii. c. 56, and Diodorus Siculus, B. iii., also speak of train- 
ing the sea-calf. Hardouin says that Lopez de Gomara, one of the more 
recent writers on Mexico, in his day, had given an account of an Indian 
sea-calf, or manati, as it was called by the natives, that had heeoine quite 
tame, and answered readily to its name ; and that, although not very large, 
it was able to hear ten men on its back. He also tells us of a much more 
extraordinary one, which Aldrovandus says he himself had seen at Bolog- 
na, which would give a cheer (vocem edcret) for the Christian princes when 
asked, hut would refuse to do so for the Turks ; just, Hardouin says, as 
we see dogs hark, and monkeys grin ^d jump, at the mention of a par- 
ticular name. 

Oppian, Halieut. B. i. 1. 408, mentions this fact, and Juvenal, Sat. 
iii. 1. 238, alludes to it: Would break the slumbers of Drusus and of 
sea-calves.” 

This assertion, though untrue, no doubt, as to sympathy with the tides, 
is in some degree supported by the statement of Bondelet, B. xvi. c. 6, 
who says that he had often perceived changes in the wind and weather 
prognosticated by the hide of this animal; for that wlien a south wind 
was about to blow, the hair would stand erect, while when a north wind 
was on the point of arising, it would He so flat that you would hardly 
know that there was any hair on the surface. 

Hardouin remarks, that Pliny classes the viper probably among the 
aquatic animals, either because it was said to couple with the murmna, or 
else because it has a womb not unlike that of the cartilaginous iShes, 

18 Hardouin suggests that the proper reading here is probably 144, he- 
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that are covered with crusts ; the kinds of which are thirty 
in number. We shall, on another occasion,^® speak of each 
individually ; hut, for the present, we shall treat only of the 
nature of the more remarkable ones. 

CHAP. 17. (15.) — ^WHICH OP THE PISHES AEE OP THE LABGEST SIZE. 

Tunnies are among the most remarkable for their size j we 
have •jS)und one weighing as much as fifteen-® talents, the 
breadth of its tail being five cubits and a palm.^^ In some of 
the rivers, also, there are fish of no less size, such, for instance, 
as the silurus^- of the Nile, the isox^ of the Ehenus, and the 

cause in B. xxxii. c. 51, Pliny speaks of 174 different kinds of fishes, and 
here he says that the Crustacea are thirty in number. Dauhenton speaks 
of the species of fishes as being 866 in number, while Laeepede says that 
he had examined more than a thousand, hut that was far below the real 
number. Cuvier mentions specimens of about 6000 kinds of fishes, in the 
Cabinet du Eoi. ^ Ajasson remarks upon the learned investigations of 
Cuvier on this subject, and his researches in Sumatra, . JaVa,>^®^iischatka, 
New Zealand, New Gruinea, and elsewhere, for tffb purpose of increasing 
the list of the known kinds of fishes. 

B. XXX. c. 53. 

^ About 1200 pounds. Cetti, in his “ Natural Hilary of Sardinia,^^ vol. 
iii. p. 134, says that tunnies weighing a thousand pi^ds are far from un- 
common, and that they have been taken weighing asijmtich as 1800 pounds. 

The same as the Latin “ dodrans,’’ or about nine inches. This pas- 
sage is taken almost verbatim from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. c, 34, Cuvier 
says that this passage, although like the preceding one, taken from Aris- 
totle, is much more incredible, (though Laeepede, by the way, disputes 
PlinVs statement as to the weight of the tunny). . “ A distance,’* Cuvier 
says,’ “ of from seven to eight feet from one point of the fork of the tail 
to the other, would denote a fish twenty-five feet in length ; and it must be 
observed, that most of the MSS. of Pliny say two cubits.” Aristotle, how- 
ever, beyond a doubt says 

22 Now universally recognized as the sly silurus, or sheat-fish, called in 
the United States the horn-pout, the Silurus glanis of Linnmus, On this 
fbrmerly much-discussed question, Cuvier has an interesting Note. There 
can now he no longer any doubt as to the silurus ; it is evidently synony- 
mous with the ‘glanis ’ of Aristotle ; as we find Pliny, in c. 17 and 51, 
giving the same characteristics of the silurus, as Aristotle does of the 
glanis, Hist. Anim. B. viii. e. 20, and B. ix. c. 37 ; such, for instance, as 
the care it takes of its young, and the effects produced upon it by the dog- 
fish and the apprdach of storms. It is easy to prove also that it is not 
the sturgeon, Hardouin thought it to be], hut the fish that is still called 
‘ silurus ’'-by the naturalists, the ‘wels’ or ‘schaid’ of the Germans, the 
‘saluth’ of the Swiss, &c.^* 

2^ Cuvier remarks, that it is by no means clear what fish is meant by 
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attiius^ of tlie PadiiSy wMelij nattirally of an inactive natiirej 
sometimes grows so fat as to weigh a thousand pounds, and 
when taken with a hook, attached to a chain, requires a yoke 
of oxen to draw on land. An extremely small fish, which 
is known as the clnpea,-® attaches itself, with a wonderfal 
tenacity, to a certain vein in the throat of the attllus, and de- 
stroys it by its bite. The silnms carries devastation with it 
wherever it goes, attacks every living creature, and often drags 
beneath the water horses as they swim. It is also remark- 

this name, wMcli is only found here and once in Hesychins, who calls it 
Ki]Tbid7]g^ “of the large kind/’’ Eondelet, in his acconiit of river fish, 
suggests that “ exos ” is the proper reading, and that under this name is 
meant a species of sturgeon. Oesner asks if it might not possibly have 
been the “brochet;” but, as Cuvier says, that fish was well-known to 
the Romans under the name of lucius ** [onr pike], and it is not suffi- 
ciently large for Pliny to compare it to the wefi or the attilus, and for 
Hesychins to have enumerated it among the “large” fishes. It is in 
accordance, however, with this suggestion of Gesner that the pike genus 
bears the name of “esox” m modern Hatural History. 

Cuvier says that there are found in the river Padus, or Po, several 
species of very large sturgeons, and that there is one of these which still 
bears the name, according to Salvian and Eondelet, of adello and adilo. 
Aldrovandus, he says, calls it adelo or ladano. This Cuvier takes to be the 
attilus of Pliny. But, according to Eezzonico, Paulus Jovius denies that 
the attilus or m/ehis of the people of Ferrara is of the sturgeon genus ; 
hut says that it is so much larger than the sturgeon, and so different in 
shape, flavour, value, and natural habits, that the names of these two 
fishes were used proverbially by the people, when they were desirous to 
signify two objects of totally different nature. Eezzonico remarks, that 
the name given to it in Ferrara was properly “ Padano,” which became 
corrupted into “ladano,” and expresses it as his opinion that it was the 
same with the esox of the Ehine. He also states, that, from the exceeding 
whiteness of the flesh, the ladano was called by the fishermen, sturiom 
hianm, 

Eezzonico says that this may possibly have happened in Pliny^'s day, 
hut that in modem times no attilus or ladano is found weighing more 
than 500 pounds. He says that this fish may, in comparison with the 
sturgeon, be aptly called an inert fish ; for while the sturgeon makes the 
greatest possible resistance to the fishermen, the other is taken with the 
greatest ease. 

25 Cuvier says, that this was probably the Petromyzon branchialis of 
Linnmus, the iampillon, a little fish resembling a worm, which adheres to 
the gills of other fish, and sucks the blood. The same name was also 
given to the Clupea alosa of Linnseus, our “ shad indeed Linnseus gave 
this name to the whole herring and pilchard genus, erroneously classing 
them with the shad. » 
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aHe, that in the Moenns,” a river of Germany, a fish that bears=» 
a very strong resemblance to the sea-pig, requires to be drawn 
out of the mter by a yoke of oxen ; and, in the Danube it is 
token with large hooks of iron.^^ In the Borysthenes, also, there 
is said to be a fish of enormous size, the flesh of which has no 
bones or spines in it, and is remarkable for its sweetness. 

In the Ganges, a river of India, there is a fish found which 
they caU the platanista;®’ it has the muzzle and the tail of 
the dolphin, and measures sixteen cubits in length. Statius 
Sebosus says, a thing that is marvellous in no small decree 
that in the same river there are fishes®* found, called worms ’ 
these have two gills,^' and are sixty cubits in length ; they are 

The Main of the present day. But Daleohamps would read “ Ehend ■” 
for, he says, thu nver was not Imown to the ancients by the name of Moenus 
=» According to Albertus Magnus, this fish, which so strongly resembled 
the sea-pig, or porpoise, was the huso, a kind of sturgeon. 

29 See B. iy. o. 26. Cuyier says, that the fish here alluded to, is one of 
the large species of sturgeon, so common in the rivers that fall into the 
Black Sea, the bones of which are cartilaginous, and the flesh is generally 
excellent eating. b -Mtiouy 

“ pobably the dolphin of the Ganges; a fish 

desenbed by Dr. Eoxburgh, in his “Account of Calcutta,” vol. vii This fch 
he says, Am the murale Md the tail of the common dolphin ; but he declines 
to Msert that it attains the length of sixteen cubits. 

SolinM gives an account of these worms of the Ganges, also from 
Sebosus, but not exactly to the same effect as Pliny. He savs, that they 
are of an azure colour, are six cubits in length, and that they have two 
- account as to their extraordinary strength 

‘ ^ that there is some mistake in the MSS. either of Solinus 

or Plmy, as they both copied from the same source. Pliny speaks of 
branchiae, or gills, while Solinus mentions “braohia,” or arms; the 
former however appears to be the preferable reading. Cuvier remai-ks 

r’ ® but that the 

hy him hM two Ueth, and not giUs, and that it onlv seizes 
oxen md camds, and not elephants. He states also, that an oil was ex- 
tmted from It, which set on fire everything that it touched. Cuvier 
obrerves, that in most of the MSS. of Pliny the worm is sixty cubits long, 

“ 1®?=**^ ^“®^ quite necessary to 
enable it to devour an dephant; and he suggests that some lar<re cono-er 
or muxffiM may have onginally given rise to the story. It is by no mAnri . 
improbable that some imfividuals of the boa or pytLn tribe, in the vi- 

^5^^® ^®®^ ” river wonJs. 

Amon^ the Germaa tOTitions, we find the name “worm Hven to huo*e 

th?ShT^^ j“i'^ *® have spread devastation far and wide ; and m 
the nort]j,ofaglandlwnds about similar “worms,” are by no means 

fa Snce. ’^®rm,” in toe county^of Duxha^ 
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of at! azure colour, and hme received tlieir name from their 
peculiar conformation. These fish, he says, are of such enor- 
mous strength, that with their teeth they seize hold of the 
trunks of elephants that come to drink, and so drag them into 
the water. 

CHAP. 18. — TtrKIsriES, COBDTLA, AHI) PELA HIDES, AND THE TA- 
HlOrS PAETS OF THEH THAT ABE SALTED. MELANDETA, ADO“ 
LECTI, AND CVBIA, 

The male tunny has no ventral fin these fish enter the 
Euxine in large bodies from the main^® sea, in the spring, 'and 
will spa'wn nowhere else. The young ones, which in autumn 
accompany the females to the open sea, are known as ‘'^cor- 
dyla.”^ In the spring they are called pelamides,”^® from 
^r,Xh-g, the Greek for mud,'’ and after they are a year old, 
thynni.” When this fish is cut up into pieces, the neck, 
the belly, and the throat,^® are the most esteemed parts ; but 
they must be eaten only when they are quite fresh, and even 
then they cause severe fits of fiatulence ; the other parts ; with 
the fiesh entire, are preserved in salt. Those pieces, which 
bear a resemblance to an oaken hoard, have thence received 
the name of melandrya.’’®’ The least esteemed among these 
parts are those which are the nearest to the tail, because they 
have no fat upon them ; w^hile those parts are considered the 
most delicate, which lie nearest the neck in other fishes, 

^ Altbough taken primarily from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. y. c. 9, as 
Cuvier observes, this assertion is incorrect, as the male does not in any way 
differ from the female in the conformation of the fins. Pliny, however, has 
exaggerated the statement of Aristotle, who only says, that the female 
differs from the male in having a little fin under the heily, which the male 
has not ; and not that the male has no ventral fin whatever. 

Magno man meaning, no doubt, the Mediterranean. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 17. 

Or “ mud-fish,” either from being bom in mud, as Festus says, or 
from their concealing themselves in it. 

“ Ciidio.”^ The ** clidion/' or clidium,” was the part of the fish 
which extended, as Festus says, from the two shoulders (armos) to the 
breast. The “ claviculse” were thus called by the Greek physicians. 

The Greeks called the inner part, or black-coloured heart of the oak, 
fisXav dpvoQy whence the present name. Athenaeus, B. vi. speaks of 
the choice parts cut from the orcyni, large tunnies, which were^ken in 
the straits of Gades. 

38 Faucibus.” Cuvier observes, that modern experience has confirmed 
VOL. 11. . 0 C 
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howeyer, tBe parts about tlie tail baye the most nutriment^® in 
them. The pelamides are cut up iuto small sections, knowu 
as apolecti;’’^^^ and these again are divided into cubical 
pieces, which are thence called cybia.^’ 


CHAP. 19. — THE ATTEIAS AHI) THE SCOMBER. 


Ail kinds of fish grow^- with remarkable rapidity, and more 
especially those in the Euxine ; the reason^ of which is the 
vast number of rivers which discharge their fresh water into 
it. One fish, the growth of which is quite perceptible, day by 
day, is known as the amia.^^ This fish, and the pelamides, 
together with the tunnies,^® enter the Euxine in shoals, for 
the purpose of obtaining a sweeter nutriment, each under the 
command of its own leader ; but first of all the scomber^ ap- 


what Pliny says, as to the difference of flavour in these various parts of the 
tuun 5 ^ He refers to Cetti, 1st Nat di Sardegna, vol. hi. p. 137. 

“Exercitatissima.’’ ‘‘In greatest request, as being most stirred and 
exercised,” is the translation given by Holland; while Littre renders it 
“ mieux nourries,” “ best nourished.” According to the general notion in 
this country, the part about the tail is reckoned inferior, and anything but 
the “best nourished.” It is doubtful if “ exercitatissima” is the correct 
reading ; and if it is, its precise meaning has yet to he ascertained. 

From the Greek dieoksKtii, “ choice bits,” or, as we should suy, 
“tit-bits.” 

Prom the Greek Kvpia. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B, vi. c. 16. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 25. 

44 This fish does not seem to have been exactly identified till recently ; 
but was generally supposed to have been of the tunny genus. Appian 
says, that it is rather smaller than the tunny. Rondelet, B. viii., speaks of 
it as being, in his time, known by the name of “byza.” Cuvier has the fol- 
lowing remark. “The ‘ amia^ of the ancients, as feondelet was well aware, 
was the same fish, to which, incorrectly, upon nearly all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, the name of ‘pelamis’ has been transferred. It is, in 

fact, the same as the ‘ limosa ’ of Salvianus, the ‘ pelanais ’ of Belon, j 

the ‘ thynnus primus^ of Aldrovandus, and the ‘scomber sarda' of Bloch. I 

The proof of ad these being synonymous, is the fact, that the ‘ scomber sarda' i 

is tho only species of the tunny genus in the jMediterranean, which has 
strong, sharp, cutting teeth, and is capable of attacking large fish, which 
Aristotle relates respecting the amia, Hist. Anim. .B. ix. c. 37. The same 
author too, was well aware of the length of its gall-bladder, which is greater ; 
than in most other fishes.” I 

45 Ari^jotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 16. 

48 Generally supposed, as Cuvier says, to have been tho same as tlm : 

nrackerel, or Scomber scomhrus of Linnaeus, and with very fair reasoTi. i 

From the frequent remarks made on the subject by the Roman poets, we i 
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.pears,' which is of a sulphureous tint when in the water, .hut 
.when out of, it resembles other fish 'in colour. .The salt-water 
preserTCS^'" of Spain are filled with these last fish, hut the tun- 
nies do not 'consort with .them.'^® 

; CHAP. 20. — FISHES WHICH ARE ISTEVER FOUHU IH THE EITXINE ; 
THOSE WHIOH ENTER IT ANB RETHRH. 

The Euxine, however, is never entered by any animaP® that 
is noxious to fish, with the exception of the sea-calf and the 
& small dolphin. On entering, the tunnies range along® the 

I shores to the right, and on departing, keep to those on the 

left ; this is supposed to arise from the fact that they have 
better sight with the right eye, their powers of vision with 
either being naturally very limited. In the channel of the 
Thracian Bosporus, by which the Propontis is connected with 
the Euxine, at the narrowest part of the Straits which separate 

find that it was a very common fish at Pome, of small size, and was in little 
repute. It was wrapped in paper when exposed for sale, and bad poets 
were threatened with the mackerel, as they are at the present day with the 
grocer or butterman ; or, as in the time of the Spectator, with the trunk- 
maker, Thus Persius says, Sat. i. 1. 43. “ and to leave writings worthy 
to be preserved in cedar, and verses that dread neither mackerel noi* 
frankincense.*' Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix, c. 2, enumerates this fish, 
among those that are gregarious, and places it in company with the tunny 
and the peiamis, but states that it is inferior in strength, B. viii. c. 2. 
Cuvier says, that the mackerel still has names in different parts that are 
derived from the word ‘‘ scomber,” they being called “ sgombri” at Con- 
stantinople, scombri at Yenice, and scurmu, serumiu, and scumbirro in 
Sicily. '■ 

Cetarias. These “cetarise,” or “ cetaria,” Papias says, were pieces of 
standing salt water, in the vicinity of the sea-shore, in which tunnies and 
other large fish were kept, and adjoining to which were the salting-houses. 
In the middle ages these preserves were called “ tunnarim,'*^ or “ tunneries.” 

As in the Euxine. Tunnies were caught on the Spanish coasts, as we 
learn from Athenseus, who, as quoted above, mentions the fisheries off 
Cades, for the orcynus, or large tunny. See H. 37, p. 385. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 16, from whom Pliny has here 
borrowed, makes a somewhat dissimilar statement He says’ that “ no 
noxious animal enters the Euxine, except pAocem [or porpoiseji and the 
dolphin and little dolphin.'' Hardouin remarks, however, that Pliny is 
right in his statement that seals are to he found in the Euxine, and that 
Pondelet, B. xvi. c. 9, for that reason has suggested that the reading ought 
to be altered in Aristotle, and not in Pliny. 

^ Aristotle, B. viii. c. 6. Plutarch on the Instinct of Animals, and 
iElian, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 42, say the same. 
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Europe from Asia, there is, near Chalcedon, on the Asiatic 
Side, a rock of remarkable whiteness, the whole of which can 
be seen from the bottom of the sea at the surface. Alarmed 
at the sudden appearance of this rock, the tunnies always 
hasten in great numbers, and with headlong impetuosity to- 
wards the promontory of Byzantium, which stands exactly 
opposite to it, and from this circumstance has received the 
name of the Golden Horn.*' Hence it is, that all the fishino- 
IS at Byzantium, to the great loss of Chalcedon,** although it 
IS only separated from it by a channel a mile in width. They 
wait, however, for the blowing of the north wind to leave the 
Euxme with a favourable tide, and are never taken until 
they have entered the harbour of Byzantium. These fish do 
not move about in winter;** in whatever place they may hap- 
pen to be surprised by it, there they pass the winter, till the 
time of the equinox. 

Manifesting a wonderful degree of deliglit, they will often 
accompany a yessel in full sail, and may be seen from the 
poop foUowing it for hours, and a distance of several miles, 
it a ash-spear p’-en is thrown at them ever so many times 
they are not in the^ slightest degree alarmed at it. Some 
v^miters call the tunnies which follow ships in this manner bv 
the name of pompili.”-^^ ’ ^ 

Many fishes pass the summer in the Fi-opontis, and do not 
enter the Euxine; such, for instance, as the sole, while on 

‘^cbmoceras,^ in B. iv. c. 18, that being the Greek name for 
born. He means, that in consequence of the lucrative nature of 
this fishery, it thence obtained the name of the golden*^ horn Bale- 
champs IS of opinion that some person has here substituted the Latin 
Aurei cornus, for the Greek name Chrysoceras. 

“ ur Cluilcedon obtained the name of the 

Oity ottfaeBlmd,’ the people hanng neglected to choose the opposite 
shore for the mte of their city. Still, however, a kind of pelamis, or voung 
tunny, from this place, had the name of “ Chalcedonia,” and is spoken 

of _as a most exquisite dainty by Aldus Gellius, B, vii c 16 ^ 

V'- B.ix.; and 
Treatise on the Instincts of Animals, state to a similar 

accompanied 

f ™ pfiot-flsh of the moderns, 

fte Gasteifeteus ductor of Lmnmus. He thinks, however, that the name 
may have also given to other fish as well, of similar habits. 

Plcuronectes solea of Linnjeus. 
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the other hanrl, the turbot®® enters it. The sepia is not found 
in this sea, althongh the loligo®® is. Among the roek-fish, the 
sea-thrush®® and the sea-blackbird are wanting, as also purples, 
though oysters abound here. All these, however, pass the 
winter in the AEgean Sea ; and of those which enter the Euxine, 
the only ones that do not® return are the trichite.®^-— It will 
be as well to use the Greek names which most of them hear, 
seeing that to the same species different countries have given 
different appellations. — These last, however, are the only ones 
that enter the river Ister,®® and passing along its subterraneous 
passages, make their way from it to the Adriatic and this is 

Pleximnectes maximus of TJnnaeas. 

The cuttle-fish. The Sepia ofHciualis of Linnseus. 

The ink-fish. The Sepia loligo of Liiinaiiis. 

Cuvier suggests tliat the turdus, or sea-thrush, and the merula, or sca- 
hlaekhird, were both fishes of the labrus tribe, usually known as ‘‘breams.” 
PIi 2 )polytus Salviarius, in his book onthe Water Animals, states, that in his 
day-*--both these fish were extremely well known, and that they still 
retained the names of tordo and merlo. Rondelet, B. vi., says, that the 
fish anciently called turdus, was in his time known by the name of 
“viclle,'’ among the French. The dictionaries give “merling, or 
whiting,” as the sxnonyme of “ merula.” 

Aristotle, Hist. Anira. B. viii. c. 16, says, that on going into the 
Euxine, the trichim are either taken or else devoured by the other fishes, 
for that they are never seen to return. 

The trichias, according to Cuvier, is a fish belonging to the family of 
hen-ings. A scholiast on Aristophanes attributes the origin of the name 
to the fine fish bones like hairs {Opi^)^ with which the fiesh is filled, which 
is a characteristic peculiar to the herring kind, Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 
B. vi, c. lo, represents the mem bras, the tricbis, and the trichias, as dif- 
ferent ages of the same fish. Thetrichis was little, and very common. In 
Aristophanes, Knights, 1, 662, we find an ohol mentioned as the price of a 
hundred. From the Acharnm of the same author, we learn that it was 
salted as provision for the fleets. Cuvier thinks that everything combines 
to point out the sardine, the Clupea sprattus of Linnijeus, as the tricbis, or 
else a similar kind of fish, the melette of the African coast, the Clupea 
meletta of the naturalists. In this latter case the trichias, he thinks, may 
have been the sardine, or, perhaps, the Clupea ficta of Lacepede, which is 
called the “ sardine” in some places, and at Lake Garda, in Lombardy, 
more especially. 

The Danube. Cuvier says, that this passage probably bears reference 
to the clupea ficta or finte, which, as well as the shad, is in the habit of 
passing up streams. As for the storv of the fish finding their way to the 
Adriatic, it is utterly without foundation. Cuvier adds, that the main 
difference between the finte and the clupea alosa, or shad, S, that the 
former has very fine teeth, the latter none at all. 

Pliny has already remarked, B. iii. c. 18, in reference to the supposed 
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the reason why they are to he seen descending into the Euxine 
Sea, but never in the act of reto-ning from it. The time for 
taking tunnies is, from the rising of the VergiHm“ to the settino- 
of Arcturus throughout the rest of the winter season they 
lie concealed at the bottom of deep creeks, unless they are in- 
duced to come out by the warmth of the weather or the full 
moon. These fish fatten^ to such an extraordinary deo-ree as 
to burst. The longest period of their life®’ is two years!” 

CHAP. 21. — WHY FISHES LEAP ABOV'E THE SHSPACE OF THE WATES. 

There is a little animal,®® in appearance like a scorpion, and 
of the size of a spider.® This creature, by means of its sting 
attaches itself below the fin to the tunny and the fish known 
as the sword-fish’" and which often exceeds the dolphin in 
niagmtude, and causes it such excruciating pain, that it will 
often leap on board of a ship even. Pish wOl also do the same 
at other times, when in dread of the violence of other fish and 
mullets more especially, which are of such extraordinary swift- 
w 15 sometimes leap over a ship, if lying cross- 

descent of the Argonauts from the Ister into the Adriatic, that such a 
passage by water was totaUy impossible ; hence, as Hardonin says, he is 
obliged bore to have recourse to subterraneous passages 
« The Pleiades. _ See B. ii. c. 47. The rising of the Pleiades was con 
sidered tho beginning of summer, being the fbrty-eighth day after the 
vernal equinox. See also B. xviii. c. .59. ^ ® 

‘""k place on tho fourth day before 
the nones of JSovember. See U. xviii. c. 7i. ^ 

‘'<5 Aristotle, Hist. Anim, B. vi. c. 16 . ' 

Hardouin remarks, that the 
tunny which Plmy mentions me. 17, as weighing so many hundreds of 
pouu^ must certainly have been older than this. ^ ^ ^ 

} ^ remarked, a orustaeeous insect of the parasitical 

class Lern^a, which are monoculous [and form the modern class of the 
E^izoa]. Gmelin, he says, has called it Pennatula filosa,’' though in fact 
It IS not a pennatida [or polyp] at all As Dalechamps ohservS ' its an’ 
pearanoe is very different from that of a scorpion. kneivatMeili 
madnL““”^ " drives the creature to f state of 

makes motion of this animal. Pm tianus remarks, that Athenmus on rean- 
ing this ^^ssage of Aristotie, read it not as “arachnes/’ but dirachmes*” 
not the size of a spider, but the weight of a « drachma,” or Roman denarius 
'0 Or the emperor fish, Cuvier says, the Xiphias gladius "nSS 


:CIIAP. ' 22 . ( 16 .) — THAT AHeUEIES AHE BEHITEB FEOM PISHES, 

Auguries are also derived from this department of jt^ature, 
and fishes afford presages of coming events. While Augustus 
was walking on the sea-shore, during the time of the Bicilian 
war, a fish leapt out of the sea, and fell at his feet. The di- 
viners, who were consulted, stated that this was a proof that 
those would fall beneath the feet of Csesar who at that moment 
were in possession of the seas — it was just at this time that 
Sextus Tompeius had adopted ITeptune as Ms father, so elated 
was he with his successes by sea. 

CHAP. 23 . — ^WHAT KINDS OP PISHES HAVE NO MALES. 

The females of fishes are larger’’'*^ in size than, the males, and 
in some kinds there are no males at all, as in the erythini’^^ 
and the channi for all of these that are taken are found to 

In confirmation of this, Suetonius says, “ The day before Augustus 
fought the sea-battle off Sicily, while he w^as walking on the sea-shore, a 
fish leapt out of the sea and fell at his feet/' 

Appian tells us, B. v., that Sextus Pompeius, on gaining some suc- 
cesses against Augustus at sea, caused himself to he called the “ Son of 
Xeptune,” as having been adopted by that divinity. There is also a coin 
of Pompey extant, which attests that he adopted the surname of “Kep- 
tunius." 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. v. c. 5. Cuvier remarks, that this is true, 
and more especially during the spawning season. 

Aristotle says the same, but with the expression of some doubt as 
to the truth of the assertion. B. vi. c. 13. 

The erythinus is supposed to be the roach, or rochet, of the present 
day, and the channe, the ruff or perch. Ovid, in his Halieuticon, 1. 107, 
alludes to the same notion that is here mentioned: “And the channe, 
that reproduces itself, deprived of two-fold parents.'' Cuvier remarks, 
that, wonderful as these assertions may be, they are not devoid, to all ap- 
pearance, of a certain foundation ; for that Cavolini has observed in the 
Perea cahrilla and Perea scriba of lannseus, a species of hemaphroditism ; 
the ovary having always in the interior a lobe, which, from its conforma- 
tion, w^ould appear to be for the milt ; and that he is strongly of opinion 
that in this species, and some others of the same genus, all the fi.sh produce 
eggs, and fecundate them themselves. 

Cuvier says, that the channe is the Perea cahrilla of Linneeus, one of 
the serrans or trumpet-fish of the coasts of Provence. According to Fors- 
kal, Famm AraUea^ and Sonnini, it still has the name among the Turks 
and modem Greeks, of “ chani," or “chaiino," and it was these that 
Cavolini observed the singular organization previously mentioned. Ac- 
cording to Athenseus, B. vii., Aristotle has described this fish as of a red 
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be full of eggs. Nearly all kinds of fish that are covered with 
scales are gregarious. They are most easily taken before sun- 
rise;’”' for then more particularly their powers of seeing are 
defective. They sleep during the night ; and when the weather 
is clear, are able to see just as well then as during the 
day. It is said, also, that it greatly tends to promote their 
capture to drag the bottom of the water, and that by so doing 
more are taken at the second haul ’® than at the first. They 
are especially fond of the taste of oil, and find nutriment in 
gentle showers of rain. Indeed, the very reeds, even, although 
they are produced in swamps, will not grow to maturity with- 
out the aid of rain : in addition to this, we find that wherever 
fishes remain constantly in the same water, if it is not renewed 
'they 'Will' '.die. ■' 

CHAP. 24.— FISHES WHICJBC HAVE A STOXE IH THE HEAT); THOSE 
WHICH KEEP THEMSEEVES CONGEALED DUKINO WINTER; AND 
THOSE WHICH ABE NOT TAKEN IN WINTEB, EXCEPT UPON; STATED. 

.-■•DAYS.;'' . „' V 

AU fish have a presentiment of a rigorous winter, but more 
especially those which are supposed to have a stone in the 
head, the lupus, for instance, the chromis,®'-* the seise- 

colour, Tariegated with black rays, wliicli answers very well to the Perea 
scriba of Linnaeus, approaching most nearly to the Perea cabrilia. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii, c. 75 . 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. Yni. c. 7. 

Aristotle makes the same remark, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 25. 

Cuvier observes, that all fishes arc found to have in the membranous 
labyrinth of the ear, bodies like stone, enclosed in. a certain kind of gela- 
tinous liquor. These bodies, however, ho says, are not equally large in 
all kinds of fish. He says that it is found largest in the sciicna. 

The_ Perea labrax of Linna3us. Called ‘‘ loup/' or “ wolf,” on 
the Mediterranean coasts of France, and “bar’" on the shores of the 
ocean. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 19, attributes to the chromis, Cu- 
vier says, stones in the head, B. iv. c. 8, an acute hearing, B. iv. c. 9, the 
power of making a sort of punting noise, and the habit of living gregari- 
ously, and depositing the eggs once a year, B. iv. c. 9 ; all which character* 
istics, he says, are found in die Scisena umbra of the naturalists, the maigre 
of the French. In addition to this, Epicharmus, as quoted by Athenseus, 
B. vii., says that the chromis and the xiphias are, at the beginning of 
spring, th^ very best of fish ; a quality which must be admitted to belong 
to the maigre, for its size and its excellent flavour. However, he says, 
seeing that the gknouB, which Aristotle has distinguished from the 
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na,®® and the j)liagriis.*^ When the winter has been very seYere, 

chroaiis, has a still stronger resemblance to the maigre, and that, as Beloii 
informs iis, the ombrine, or Scisena cirrhosa, is still sometimes called at 
Marseilles the “chro," or the “ chran/' and that, as Cyllius says, on the 
coast of Genoa it has the name of ehro/’' it would not be improbable 
that this is really the chromis of the Greeks, as Belon supposes. 

From mil, the Greek for “shadow;’^ which name, as Cuvier says, 
has been translated by the moderns by the word “ombre,” or “umbra/’ 
But this name has been given at the present day to so many fish of various 
kinds, from the “ onibra ” of the Italians and the “ maigi'e of the French, 
the Scissna umbra of the naturalists, the ombrine or Scimna cirrbosa of 
Linnaeus, to the ombre of Auvergne, the Salmo thymallus of Linnaeus, and 
the ombre chevalier, the Salmo umbra of Linnaeus, that this synonymedoes 
not aid as in discovering its identity. Aristotle says nothing relative to his 
sciaena, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 19, except that it has stones in the head, a 
thing that is common to this with many other fish. Pliny, in copying this 
passage, preserves the Greek name ; hut 0\id, Columella, and Ausonius 
give it the name of “ umbra the one, however, described by the first two 
IS a sea-fish, while that of Ausonius is a fresh-water fish. Varro, who cites 
the name of umbra among those given to fish, adds that the species which 
bears it owes its name to its peculiar colour ; and as Ovid calls it “liveus,” 
or “ livid,” it may be presumed to have been of a dark colour. It is very 
possible, tlien, that it may have been the corvus marinus, or sea-crow, the 
Scieena nigra of Linnaius, 

Or pagrus. This passage is from Aristotle, Hist. Nat. B. viii. c. 19. 
Cuvier says that there are several names of fish, known in the Mediteraiieaii 
at the present day, as being from the <paypog of Aristotle, such as the 
pagri or pageau, the fragolino, &c. names of a fish of a red silvery hue, the 
Spams erythriiius of Linnseus, his Sparus pagims being another species. 
The modern Greeks also call it (pitypoQ, the best proof of its identity with 
the phagros of Aristotle, or pager or phagrus of Pliny. This phagrus, Cu- 
vier says, was not improbably the same as the modern pagre, as their cha- 
racteristics quite agre~e, so far as those of the ancient phagrus are described. 
It is of red colour, and w'e find Ovid (Halieiit, 1. 108,) speaking of the 
“rutilus pagiir,” and it was, according to Aristotle, B. viii. c. 13, caught 
equally out at sea and near the shore, and liad stones in the head, B. viii. c. 
19, or, in other words, stony bodies of large size in the labyrinthine cavities 
of the ear. Oppian, llalieut. B. iii. 1. 185, says that the channe forms a 
delicate morsel for the pagrus, which shows that it was of considerable size ; 
and several authors quoted by Athenaeus, B. vii., give it the epithet of 
“ great,” Hicesius says, in the same place, that it resembles the erythrus, 
tlie chromis, the anthias, and other fish of very different character among 
themselves ; but it is only in relation to the flesh that be makes tlicse com- 
parisons, so that we are unable to come to any conclusion as to the form. 
But we find Numenius, also quoted by Athenaeus, speaking of the (f^dypov 
the “ crested phagrus,” possibly in allusion to the height of the 
neck. The properties of its flesh are, if possible, still less cbaractcsristic- He- 
eesius says that it is of sweet flavour and nourishing, but rather astringent. 
Galen, however, says that it is hard, and difficult of digestion, when old. 
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many fish are taken in a state of blindness Hence it is, that 
dnring these months they lie concealed in holes, in the’same 
manner as land animals, as we have already^ mentioned- 
and more especially the hippurus,®’ and the ooraoinus,® which 

Archestratus loofa upon its head as a delicacy, but thinks so little of the 
other parts, that they are not, in his opinion, worth earryine away He was 
however, well known to be much too refined in his notions of epicurism 
_ “^Hardomu says that Aristotle, B. viii. e. 20, from whom this account 
IS taken, does not say this of all kinds of fish, hut only of those which have 
large heads. ^ 

55, where he is speaking of bears and other 

_ ^ that Pliny takes this name from Aristotle, and that 

Athensens, B. Tu., says that it is synonymous with the Greek name icoov^ 
^awrj. He also informs us, that modeim naturalists applied these 
t\yo^names> &e dorade of navigators, the lampuga of the Smniards and 
bicilians, the Coryphjena hippurus of Linnaeus, but that it is not clear that 
It has been applied on sufficient grounds : as there is no trace whatever of 
either of the two ancient names on the coasts of the Mediterranean and the 
ancient writers have given no sufficient characteristics of the coryDhgena or 

and in the habit M 

springing out of the water, from which, Athenaeus says, it received the 
name of arnentes,” from dpvdQ, a lamb.’^ 

88 Cyier remarks, that Eondelet and others of the moderns have 
ttiought that this was synonymous with the crow-fisb, the corb of the 
F^nch, the Scipna mgra of Linnaeus, but that his own researches on the 
subje^ had led him to a different conclusion. Its name was derived he 
says, from the Greek “a crow,’' on account of the blackness of its 

colour, as pPPlfJi says, Halieut. B. i. 1. 133 ; but there were white ones as 
well, which Athenaeus, B, viu., says, were the best eating, tliouo-h the 
black ones were the most common. Aristophanes, as quoted by Athenaeus' 
B. vm calls it also ttie fish with black gills, }i^KavQwrkpvyov. Aris’ 
totle, Hist. ^ Anim. B. y e. ^ 10, says that it was a small fish, and one of 
those that increase rapidly m growth. It was little esteemed, and was 
much used, as we learn from Athenaeus and the Geoponica, for salting, and 

flower-fish. Strab^ B. xin,, also speaks of a river-fish of this name, as 

Altheiijeus mentions as being 
^ kest among the fishes of the Nile. Mai° 

tiai also, B. mi. Lp. 85, calls it princeps Niliaci macelli,” the ‘'nrinee 
of the produce of &e Me " That fish, however, Pliny s^^s, B. xxxii c 

of m consequence 

of fluffing it in a lake of Lower Mauritania, Juba pretended that the Hile 
took its rise in that lake. Athenaeus says, B. iii., that the dwellers on the 
Meyalledit wlXr^, -fc buckler - and in B. vii., that the people of Alex! 
andna called it wXaral from its broad shape. How, Cuvier remarks it 
th7l the W.flsh of the Me at the present day is the bolty, 

the Labras Niioticns of Imnseus, and the Chromis Hilotica of his own sys- 
tem , and this he takes to be the Coracinus aibus. It is flat and compressed, 
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are never taken during tke winter, except only on a few stated 
days, wMeii are always the same. The same with the mix- 
r£ena®® also, and the orphns,®® the conger,®^ the perch, and all 

and when held on the side, would appear almost circular in shape. Its 
colour appears white in comparison with that of another little fish of the 
same genus, the Sparus chromis of Linnseus, the Chromis castanea of Cuvier, 
which is of a brownish colour, and is found on the coast of France, where 
it has never been held in high esteem, except for the purposes of salting 
or making bait for other fish. He concludes, then, that this last was the 
sea eoracinus, and the hoity of the present day that of the Nile. 

Cuvier says, that it has been doubted, upon the authority of Paulus 
Jovins, whether by this name was signified the muraena of the present day, 
the Mureena helena of Linnseus, or the Petroraizon marinus of Linnaeus, 
the modern lamprey. These two fishes, he says, have in common a long 
smooth body, and are devoid of the symmetrical fins, and the flesh of both 
is of a delicate flavour. There are, however, several other characteristics 
mentioned, he says, from which it can he easily proved that in most of the 
passages of Pliny, Aristotle, and ^lian, where the muraena is mentioned, 
it is the Muraena helena that is meant. Ovid says, Halieut. 11 114, 115, 
“ the muraena burning with its spots of gold”— hut the lamprey has no 
yellow spots whatever : and in 1. 27, he speaks of it as “ferox,” or ^‘fierce,” 
a characteristic which also belongs to the muraena, hut not to the lamprey. 
AElian also states, B. x. c. 40, that the murmna defends itself with its teeth, 
which form a double row, and Aristotle says, B. viii. c. 2, that it lives upon 
flesh ; while Pliny says, in c. 88 of the present Book, that it bites off the 
tail of the conger. It was the Muraena helena only, and not the lamprey, 
that could have devoured the slaves whom Vedius Pollio ordered to be 
thrown into their preserves, as is mentioned by our author in the present 
Book, and by Seneca and TertuIIian. Finally, a thing tliat he considers 
quite decisive on the point, Aristotle says, B, ii. c. 13, that the muraena 
has four gills on each side, like the eel ; while the fact is that the lamprey 
has only seven in all. Where we find Pliny speaking of the seven spots 
upon the muraena found in Northern Gaul, it appears most likely, Cuvier 
says, that he speaks after some traveller, who had observed the seven 
branchial orifices on the lamprey, and had taken them for spots. 

^ This fish, Cuvier says, vras of a reddish colour, had rough scales, 
sharp teeth, large eyes, and a tough flesh. It lived a solitary life in the 
sea, near rocks which were the resort of shell-fish, which formed its prin- 
cipal nutriment. It passed the winter in the crevices of rocks under water. 
Its growth was rapid, and the length of its life two years ; when cut in 
pieces, its muscles, were still seen to palpitate. Eondelet, having gathered 
these characteristics, looks upon the orphus as belonging to the genus 
Pagrus. Cuvier says, however, that it would not be easy to prove that 
this is a warranted conclusion, and that it is not justified by tradition, as 
the name has utterly disappeared from the coasts of France and Italy j 
though, according to Gillius and Belon, it is found among the modern 
Greeks, in the shape of the ^‘xopho.” Cuvier suggests that i^may have 
been the Anthias sacer of Bloch, the ♦‘barbieF^ of the French. — It is 
supposed hy some that it is our “ gilt-head.” 

The Mursena conger of Linnaeus. 

“ Perem.” Cuvier says that it is most probable that he is here speaking 
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tke rock-fish. It is said that, dnriiig the winter, the torpedo, 
the psetta,®^ and the sole, conceal themsekes in the earth, or 
rather, I shonld say, in excavations made by them at the bot- 
tom of the sea. 


Other fishes,®® again, ai*e unable to bear the heat of sninmer, 
and lie concealed during the sixty days of the hottest weather 
of midsummer; such, for instance, as the glaucus,®® the aseiius,®^ 

of the fish generally known hy the ancients as the sea-perch ; and that 
there is reason for thinking that it was similar to the Perea seriba of Liu- 
npns, havm^ black lines running across the body. Most naturalists are 
ot this opinion, he says, and the serran [our trumpet-fish] which bears 

up many parts of Italy, at the present day, called the 

Jtrercia marina. 

The Eaia torpedo of Linnaeus. 

Cuvier states, that Athenaeus, B. vii., says that the psetta was the same 
as the rhombus of the Eomans, the modern turbot, the Pleurouectes max- 
imus of Lmnaeus. From a passage, however, of Aristotle, Hist. Anim 
B. IX. c. 37, he feels convinced that it is the Pleuronectes rhombus of Lin- 
ngeus, the harbue of the French, pd with us the dab or sandlino*. Aris- 
totle says in that passage, that it is in the habit of concealing itself in the 
smid, while moves to ^d fro the filaments around the mouth, and so 
attracts the little fish. These filaments, Cuvier says, are small radii of the 
anterior part of the dorsal fin, which form a sort of fringe around the mouth 
whence rts French name of harbue. The turbot lias no such filaments. ’ 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 20. As Hardouin remarks, Arts, 
totle appears to assign the sixty days to the glaucus only 
“ Naturalists have generally supposed, following Bondelet, Cuvier savs 
that the ancient glaucus was one of the class of ccutronotal fishes the 
ocomher ainia, pr the Scomber glaucus of Linnseus ; but that the in- 
correctness of this notion is easOy proved. Aristotle says, that in the daucus 
the appendices to the pylorus are few in number, as in the dorado fthe 
Sp^ aurata of LinniBus), while on the other hand the centronoti have 
them m ^ost greater number than any other kind of fish. Athenseus 
says, B. iii., that the glaucus was a large fish, and Oppian, Hal. iii 1 193 
spoaks^ of It as taken with mullet. Aristotle, B. ii. c. 13, savs ‘that it 
dwelt in deep water - hut, according to Oppian, Hal. i. 170, it sought its 
^d among rocks and m ^ sand; in addition to which characteristics, 
we find that itwas a fish highly esteemed as a delicacy, the head beinsr 
the part more espocialiy preferred. From all these circumstances, Cuvier 

^ maigre, the Scimna aquila of Cuvier, 
than one of the centronotal fishes. ^ 

kttle ass.^* Cuvier says, that nearly all the natural- 
ists, following Eondolet, apply this name to the ineriua, the Gadus rner- 
luceius of Linnmus, or else the genus of the gadus, or cod, in general. It 
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and tbe dorade.®® Among the river-fish, the silnnis '’® is af- 
teeted by the rising of the Eog-star, and at other times it is 
always sent to sleep by thunder. The same is also believed 
to be the case with the sea-fish called cyprinus.^ In addition 
to this, the ■whole sea is sensible^ of the rising of this star, a 
thing which is more especially to be observed in the Bosporus : 
for there sea- w^eeds and fish are seen floating on the surface, all 
of which have been thrown up from the bottom. 

. CHAP. 26. (17.)— <rHE -MULLET. , ' 

One singular propensity of the mullet® has afforded a subject 
for laughter;^ when it is frightened, it hides its head, and 
fancies that the whole of its body is concealed. Their salacious 
propensities® render them so unguarded, that in Phcenicia and 
in the province of Gallia blarbonensis, at the time of eonpling, 

is true, he says, that the “onos,” or “ass’* of the Greeks, the ^‘asellus’' 
of the Eomans, was also kno^vu as the yaSogy by the Greeks ; hut still this 
onos had very different characteristics from those of the Gadus merliiecius ; 
and among all the gadi of Linnaeus, he finds the only one that presents 
any of them to he the Gadus tricirrhatus, or sea-weasel, which he there- 
fore thinks to represent the ancient “asellus."’ 

Aurata, ‘‘ golden-fish.” Cuvier observes, that by the Greeks this was 
called “ eye-brow of gold.” It is the French daurade of the 

Mediterranean, the “Sparus aurata” of Linnseus, and is remarkable 
for a golden line in form of a crescent over the eyes. Ajasson remarks, 
that it was also called ^Iuvktkoq, and suggests that it may have been ori- 
ginally called so from being first found in the Ionian Sea. From an 
epigram of Martial, B. xiii. Ep. 110, it would appear that this fish was 
considered a very great dainty, and that it was fattened with Lucrine 
oysters. ■ ' 

This fish has been already mentioned in c. 17 of the present Book. 
Aristotle, Hist. Aniin. B. viii. c. 20, says this of the glanis. 

^ Further mention is made of this fish in c. 74 of the present Book. 
Aristotle mentions it in B. viii. c. 2o, but says nothing about it being a 
s(‘a-fish ; while Horion, as quoted by Athenseus, B. vii., expressly mentions 
it among the lake and river fish. Hence Halechamps seems inclined to 
censure our author for this addition ; hut we find Oppian, Halieut. B. i. 11. 
101 and 692, speaking of the sea cyprinus; and Athenseus speaks of the 
cyprinus of Aristotle as being a sea-fish. 

“ Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 20. This subject is also treated of 
by Pliny in J3. ii, c. 40, and is again mentioned in B. xviii. c. 68. 

** ^ Ouvii^r remarks, that it does not appear that the characteristics of the 
mullet, here mentioned by Pliny, have been observed in modern ^imes. 

^ The same story is tofd of the ostrich. 

5 Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. v, c. 4, states to a similar effect. 
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a male, being taken from out of tbe preserYes; is fastened to a 
long line, which is passed through his mouth and gills ; he is 
then let go in the sea, after which he is drawn back again by 
the line, upon which the females will follow him to the very 
water’s edge ; and so, on the other hand, the male will follow 
the female, during the spawning season, 

CEAP. 27. — THE ACIPBisEE, 

Among the ancients, the acipenser® was esteemed the most 

® Cuvier says, that the peculiarity in the scales here mentioned is not 
found in any fish; but that the sturgeon genus has, in place of scales 
lammje disposed in longitudinal lines in such a way, that the one docS 
the other, as is the case with fish in general. It was 
this fact, misstated protoly, that gave rise to the story ; and it is most 
likely this that has led Bondelet, and most of the modern naturalists to 
look upon the acipenser as the common sturgeon, and to give that name 
to the sturgeon gen^. Athenmus reckons It among the^caiSfaS 
fishes, anc^n the family of the squali; hut Pliny here speaks of it as yerv 
rare, and Martial and Cicero say the same, which cannot be so accuratelv 
said ot the sturgeon. Archestratus, in Athenoeus, speaks of it as small 
having a sharp-pointed muzzle, and of triangular shape, and tells us that 
a very inferior one was yalued at 1000 Attic Whm^.^ The sturgeon on 
the other hpd, is often ten or twelve feet in length. The acipenser was 
not always in vogue mth the Eomaiis, but when it was, it was most highly 

S Sammonicus Seveni 

as quoted by Macrobius, B. ii. c. 12, it was brought to table by servants 
crowned with flowers and preceded All these circumstmcel 

lead Cuvier to be of opinion that under this name is meant a kind of small 
sturgeon with a sharp muzzle, greatly esteemed by the Eussians, and by 
the sterlet, the Acipenser Euthenus of Linnanis, the Aci^ 
penser Pygmaeus of Pallas. It is found in the Black Sea anrl 
rivers that taU into it; and has been carried with success to Lake Ladoo-a 

tWnr^± most de&of 

me sturgeon genus, and Professor Pallas says that they are sold at St 
Petersburgh at -insane prices,” when more than two feet in length ll 
IS not improbable that it was found in the rivers of Asia Minor and thence 
carried to Eome occasionally. Pliny, indeed, B. xxxiii. c 11 ’says that it 
is nota str^ertoMv; if so, it wWd se'em to be d^fferonffr^^^^^^^ 
“elops,- of which Ovia says, Halient. L 96, -and the precious elot 

also says of the - ampenser/* m l' 
acipenser, fumed in distant waters.” Still, however 
® of names was not so accurate amono* the ancients but 
what that of - acipenser- may have been given to thTsWeonT get^^^^ 
and this gjay have pyen rise to the present assertions of Pliny flpnian’ 

aeipensei, and we find no characteristics given of the elops to make us 
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noble fisb of aE ; it is tbe only one that has the scales tiimed 
towards the head, and in a contrary direction to that in which 
it swims* At the present day, however, it is held in no esteem, 
which I am the more snrprised at, it being so very rarely found. 
Some writers call this fish the eiops. 

CHAP. 28 . THE LUPUS, ASELLUS. 

At a later period, they set the highest value on the lupus 
and the asellus,® as we learn firom Cornelius U^epos, and the 
poet, Labeiius, the author of the Mimes. The most approved 
kiuds of the lupus are those which have the name of '^ lanati,” 
or woolly,^’ in consequence of the extreme whiteness and 
softness of the fiesh* Of the asellus there are two sorts, the 
caliarias, which is the smallest, and the bacehus,® which is only 
taken in deep water, and is hence much preferred to the former. 
On the other hand, among the varieties of the lupus, those are 
the most esteemed which are taken in rivers. 

conclude that the two were not s}Tioii)yQous. Indeed, we find that Varro, 
De Ee Eustica, B. ii. c. 6, and Pliny in c. o4 of the present Book, speak 
of the eiops as hein^ most excellent at Ehodes, while we find Archestratus 
in Athenseus, B. vii., speaking of the same as being the locality of the 
acipenser; and Columella, B. viii. c. 16, and JElian, B. Yiii, c. 28, place 
it in the Pamphylian Sea, which is not far distant from Ehodes. Pliny, 
B. xxxii. c. 11, states, that the palm of fine flavour was by many accorded 
to the eiops ; while Matron Parodus, in Atheneeus, calls it the most noble 
of all fishes, food worthy of the gods."* From the immense sums that 
were given for it, as we learn from Varro, quoted by Nonius Marccilus, it 
was called the “multum muuus,'* or multinummus,” the “ much-money 
fish.” JElian says, B. viii. c. 28, that the fishermen who were fortunate 
enough to take an eiops, were in the habit of crowning themselves and 
their vessel with garknds, and announcing it,^ on entering harbour, by the 
sound of the trumpet. Professor Pallas, in Ms work on the Kussian 2oo- 
graphy, takes the eiops to be a kind of sturgeon, more spiny than the rest, 
which is represented by Marsigli under the name of “ Huso sextus.” He 
does not, however, give his reason for fixing on this as the eiops of the 
ancients. It has been also suggested that the eiops was the same as the 
sword-fish. 

The wolf-fish. Generally supposed to be the hasse, or lubiu of the 
French, much esteemed for their delicacy. 

^ See N. 97 above. 

Cuvier remarks, that we find this name in Euthydemus, as quoted by 
Athenceus, B. vii., used synonymously with that of “ onos."" We also fini 
the names Caliarias, Galenas, and Galerides ; but none of the cha^cteristics 
are given, by which to distinguish them. 
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CHAP. 29. — THE SCAEXJS, THE MHSTEEA. 

At the present day, the first place is given to the scarus/^^ the 
only fish that is said to ruminate, and to feed on grass and not 
on other fish. It is mostly found in the Carpathian Sea, and 
never of its own accord passes Lectum,^^ a promontory of Troas. 
Optatus Elipertius, the commander of the fleet under the Em- 
peror Claudius, had this fish brought from that locality, and 
dispersed in various places oif the coast between Ostia and the 

Cuvier says that this fish held, as Pliny here states, the very highest 
place at the Eoman tables, and was especially fimious : First, hecaiise it 
was supposed to ruminate ; in allusion to which, Ovid says, Halient. 1. 118, 
** But, on the other hand, some fishes extend themselves on the sands 
covered with weeds, as the searus, which fish alone ruminates the food it 
has eaten.’' Secondly, because, as Aiistotle, B. viii. c. 2, and iEIian, B.i. 
c. 2, inform ns, it lived solely on vegetables. Thirdly, because it had the 
faculty of producing a sound, as we learn from Oppian, Halient. B. i, 
1. 134, and Suidas. Fourthly, for its salacious propensities, numbers being 
taken by means of a _ female attached to a string, Oppian, Halient. B. iv. 
1. 78, and JElian, B. i! c. 2. Fifthly, for its remarkable sagacity in afibrd- 
ing assistance to another, when taken in the net ; relative to which Ovid 
has the following curious passage, Halient. 1. 9, et seq. “ The scarns is 
caught by stratagem beneath the waves, and at length dreads the bait 
fraught with treachery. It dares not strike the osiers with an effort of its 
head ; but, turning away, as it loosens the twigs with frequent blows of its 
tail, it makes its passage, and escapes safely into the deep. Moreover, if 
perchance any kind searus, swimming behind, sees it struggling within the 
osiers, he takes hold of its tail in his mouth, as it is thus turned away, and 
so it makes its escape.” Oppian, Halient. B. iv. 1. 40, and JElian, Hist, 
Anim. B. i. c. 4, mention the same circumstance. We find that it was 
highly esteemed by the Homan epicures, even in early times, it being men- 
tioned by Ennius and Horace, i t was salted with the intestines in it ; and 
Martial, B. xiii. Ep. 84, seems to speak of it as not being good to eat with- 
out them. It was a high-coloured fish, so much so, that Marcellus Sidetes 
called it“floridum,” while by Oppian it is called ttqiklKov^ or “variegated.” 
Eondelet thinks that it was one of spari or the labri, while Bclon describes 
as'such, a fish now unknown to 25oologists, the tail of which, he says, has 
projecting spines. Aldrovandus calls it by the name of Searus Cretensis, a 
species of the genus which at present goes by the name of Searus, and which 
is distinguished by osseous jaw-bones, resembling in shape the beak of a 
parrot. Cuvier says, that on finding from Belon that the name GKapoq was 
still in use in the .^gean Sea, he ordered the various kinds of it to be 
brought to Paris *, upon which he found that they exactly resembled the 
Searus Cretensis of Aldrovandus, and he consequently has no doubt that it 
is essentiaUy the same fish as the searus of the Creeks and Eomans. From 
the resemolance above stated, it is not uncommonly called the “ parrot- 
fish while by some it has been thought to have resembled our char. 

See B. V. co. 32, 41. 
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districts of Campania. During fiye years, tlie greatest ears 
was taken tkat those wMch were caught should be returned to 
i{ the sea ; but since then they have been always found in great 

abundance off the shores of Italy, where formerly there were 
none to he taken. Thus has gluttony introduced these fish, to 
be a dainty within its reach, and added a new inhabitant to 
the seas ; so that we ought to feel no surprise that foreign 
Ij , birds breed at Borne. .■ 

The fish that is next in estimation for the table is the mus- 
tela,^^ but that is valued only for its liver. A singular thing 
to teU of — the lake of Brigantia,^^ in Bhsetia, lying in the 
midst of the Alps, produces them to rival even those of the 
f sead^ , ■ 

CHAP. 30. — THE VASIOirs KIHUS OP MULLETS, AHU THE SAEGUS 
THAT ATTEHDS THEM. 

Of the remaining fish that are held in any degree of esteem, 
the mullet^® is the most highly valued, as well as the most 
abundant of all ; it is of only a moderate size, rarely exceeds 
two pounds in weight, and will never grow beyond that weight 
in preserves or fish-ponds. These fish are only to be found in 
the Forthem Ocean/® exceeding tw'o pounds in weight, and 
even there in none but the more westerly parts. As for the 
other kinds, the various species are numerous ; some^^ live 
upon sea-weed, while others feed on the oyster, slime, and the 
{ fiesh of other fish. The more distinctive mark is a forked 

Or weasel-fish. CuTier is of opinion that Hardouin is right in his 
conjecture, that this is the Lote, or Gadus lota of Linnaeus, which is still 
called motelle in some of the provinces of Prance, Its liver, he says, is one 
of the greatest delicacies that can he eaten. 

The present Boden See, or Lake of Constance. 

Instead of “marinis,*' Siilig adopts the reading “ mursenis,*' making 
them to rival the mursena even. The other, however, seems to be the pre- 
ferable reading. 

Cuvier says that this is the rpiyXa of the Greeks, the triglia of mo- 
dern Italy, the rouget of Provence, and the Mullus barbatus of Linnseus. 

The coasts of La Manche, Cuvier says, and the Gulf of Gascony pro- 
duce a kind of mullet of larger size than usual, varied with stripes of a 
yellow colour. This, the Mullus surmuletus of Linneeusj is also to he found 
in the Mediterranean, hut much more rarely than the smaller kind, which 
is red all over. ^ 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B.viii. c. 5; .ffilian, Hist, Anim. B. ii. c. 41 ; 
and Oppiau, Halieut. B. iii. 1. 43d. 
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Beard, that projects beneath the lower lip. The Intarius,^® or 
miid-mnllet, is held in the lowest esteem of all. This last is 
always accompanied by another fish, known as the sargns, 
and where the mullet stirs up the mud, the other finds aliment 
for its own sustenance. The mullet that is found on the coast 
is not^° highly esteemed, and the most esteemed of all have a 
strong flavour^^ of shell-fish. Tenestella is of opinion, that 
this fish received its name of mullet [mullus] from its resem- 
blance to the colour of the red or mullet-coloured shoes.^® The 
mullet spawns three®® times a year: at all events, the fry 
makes its appearance that number of times. The masters in 
gastronomy inform us, that the mullet, while dying, assumes 
a variety of colours and a succession of shades, and that the 
hue of the red scales, growing paler and paler, gradually 
changes, more especially if it is looked at enclosed in giass.®^ 

Hardouin says that it is larger than the sea-nmllet ; and that it dwells 
in muddy or slimy spots in the vicinity of the sea-shore. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 5. 

20 Probably from the fact of its living in the mnd. Doctors differ” 
on this point. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 16, says that shore-fish 
are simerior to those caught out at sea j while Seneca, on the other hand, 
Kat. Quaest. B. iii. c. 18, says that rock-fish and those canght out at sea 
are the best. 

21 He would almost seem to imply by this that they feed upon shell-fish : 
but Hardouin has a note to the effect, that Pliny does not mean that they 
live on shell-fish, as it would be impossible for them to break the shell 
to devour the fish within, hut only that they have the same flavour as sheli- 
fioh. But query as to this explanation. 

22 On the other hand, Isidorus says that the ranllet-coloured shoes were 
so called from the colour of the fish, which, indeed, is most probable. These 
shoes were made of a kind of red Parthian leather, probably not unlike our 
moroccQ leather. Festus seems to say that they were worn in general by 
all the patricians ; hut the passage of Varro which he quotes, only shows 
tliat they were worn by the curule magistrates, the consul, praetor, and cu- 
rule sedile. 

22 Hence their Greek name, rptyXa, according to Oppian, Halieut. B. i, 

1. 590. 

, 24 Seneca has a passage on this subject, Quaest. Nat B. iii. c. 18, which 
strongly bespeaks the barbarous tastes of the Komans. He says ; “ A mul ' 
let even, if just caught, is thought little of, unless it is allowed to die in 
the hand of your guest. They are carried about enclosed in globes of 
glass, and their colour is watched as they die, which is changed by the 
struggles of death into various shades and hues.’' And again : There is 
nothing, you say, more heaufiful than the colours of the dying mullet ; as 
it struggles and breathes forth its life, it is first purple, and then a paleness 
gradually comes over it; and then, placed as it is between life and death, 
an uncertain hue conies over it.” 
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M. Apicius, a man wlio displayed a remarkable degree of in- 
genuity in eYerything relating to luxury, was of opinion, that 
it was a most excellent plan to let tbe mullet die in the pickle 
known as the garum of tbe allies’^®® — for we find that even 
this has found a surname — and he proposed a prize for any 
one who should invent a new sauce,-® made from the liver of 
this fish, I find it much easier to relate this fact, than to state 
who it was that gained the prize. 

CHAP. 31 . EXOEMOTJS PEICES OP SOJOl FISH* 

Asinius Celer, ^ a man of consular rank, and remarkable for 
his prodigal expenditure on this fish, bought one at Eonie, 
during the reign of Cains,-® at the price of eight thousand ses- 
terces/^® A reflection upon such a fact as this will at once lead 
us to turn our thoughts to those who, making loud complaints 
against luxury, have lamented that a single cook cost more 
money to buy than a horse; while at the present day a cook 
is only to be obtained for the same sum that a triumph would 
cost, and a fish is only to be purchased at what was formerly 
the price for a cook ! indeed, there is hardly any living being 
held in higher esteem than the man who understands how, in 
the most scientific fashion, to get rid of his master’s property. 

( 18 .) Licinius Mucianus relates, that in the Red Sea there 
was caught a mullet eighty®® pounds in weight. What a price 

25 This anchovy, pickle, or fish-sauce, will be found more fully spoken 
of in B. xxxi. c. 44. 

26 Alecem. See B. xsxi. c. 44. Seneca speaks of this cruel custom of 

f ielding fish alive, Qusest. Nat. B. iii. c. 17. “ Other fish, again, they 
ill in sauces, and pickle them alive. There are some persons who look 
upon it as quite incredible that a fish should be able to live under-ground. 
Iiow much more so would it appear to them, if they were to hear of a fish 
swimming in sauce, and that the chief dish of the banquet was killed at the 
banquet, feeding the eye before it does the gullet ? ” 

2^ He may have been the son of C. Asinius Gallus, who was consul b.c, 
8 ; but he does not appear to have ever been consul himself. 

2*» The reign of the Emperor Caligula. 

26 Juvenal, Sat. iv. I 15, speaks of a mullet being bought for 6000 ses- 
terces, a thousand for every pound, and Suetonius tells us that in the reign 
of Tiberius three mullets were sold for 30,000 sesterces. It is in allusion 
to this kind of extravagance that Juvenal says, in the same Satire, that it 
is not unlikely that the fisherman could be bought as a slave feiii a smalitT 
sum than the fish itself. At the above rate, each, of these mullets sold for 
about £70 of our money. 

^ Cuvier says that although the mullet of the Indian Seas is in general 
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wonM Imve been paid for it by our epicures, if it bad only been 

round off the shores in tbe vicinity of our city ! 

CHAP. 32. THAT THE SAME KINDS AEE NOT EVEETWHEEE 

EftUALLT ESTEEMED. 

There is this also in the nature of hsh, that some are more 
highly esteemed in one place, and some in another; snch for 
instance, as the coracinus^i in Egj^t, the zeus,^^ also called the 
taber,-” at Gades, the salpa,®^ in the vicinity of Ebnsns,^^ which 
IS considered elsewhere an unclean fish, and can nowhere^® be 
thoroughly cooked, wherever found, without being first beaten 
vnth a stick : in Aquitania, again, the river salmon®^ is pre- 
ferred to all the fish that swim in the sea. 

honed never found at all approaching the weight here men- 

r> Egyptians, as previously mentioned. 

<< r V »» A j Griliius has applied the name of 

faher ^ fish of Saint Peter, and has stated that the Dal- 

matians, who call It the “forga,” pretend that they can find in its hones all 
the instruments of a forge. After him, other modern naturalists have called 
the same fish Zeus faher; but nothing, Cuvier says, goes to prove that the 
ciory is thefishsocalled by the ancients. The epithet even of »rare’^ 
given to It by Ovid, Halieiit. I 112, is far from applicable to the dory, 
which is common enough m the Mediterranean. If, indeed, the vaX^vc 
of the Greeks were the same as the “faher,” as, indeed, we have reason to 
suppose, it would be something in favour of the dory, as Athenmus, B. vii 
says that the IS of a round shape : but then, on the other hand’ 

rock-fish which feed near 

0^“ hlSSmlth^"^ 

^ ftaiy ; that it is 

c^ed the saupe m Provence, and the “ vergudelle in Languedoc, being 
the Sparus salpa of Limiseus; and that it still answers to all the ancient 
characteristics of the salpa, eating grass and filling its stomach, and havino- 

nnTir® is common, and had eating, hut is 

no better at Ivica, the ancient Ebusus, than anywhere else. Si Do hi 
describing the fishes of that island, says expressly that the 
flesh of the saupe is but very little esteemed there. Ovid, Halieut 1 122 
speaks of it as “ deservedly held in little esteem.” * • ? 

^ See B. Ill c. 11. 

Neither at Ehusus nor anywhere else. 

,r S^rdouin remarks, that Pliny and Ausonius are the only Latin writers 
&at menti^ this fish ; while not one among the Greeks speaks of it. It 
muoh^oW^?f^^Tt^^Iv^^ regions too far to the north for them to know 

Im f ^ ^ank that the scarus and 

the mullet seem to have held at the Eoman tables. 
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CSAJP.' 3S. GIIXS AHB SCALES. 

Some fiskes kave nnmeroiis gills, others again single®® ones, 
others donkle ; it is kj means of these that they discharge the 
water that has entered the mouth. A sign of old age®® is the 
kardness of the scales, which are not alike in all. There are 
two lakes^^ of Italy at the foot of the Alps, called Larins and 
Terbanns, in which there are to be seen every year, at the 
rising of the Yergiliae,^^ fish remarkable for the number of their 
scales, and the exceeding sharpness^ of them, strongly resem- 
bling hob-nails^® in appearance ; these fish, however, are only 
to be seen during that month, and no longer. 

He must imdn single ones, on each side of the head- Cuvier remarks, 
that the present passage is from a longer one in Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. 
ii. c. 13, which, however, has come down to us in such a corrupt and frag- 
mentary state, that it is totally unintelligible, or, at all events, does not cor- 
respond with modern experience. No fish, he says, is known to us that 
has one or two gills only. The Lophii of the system of Lhmseus have thrtJe 
gills on each side, and the greater number of fish four, with a half one at- 
tached to the opercule. Some cartilaginous fish, again, have five or six, 
and the lampreys seven. 

^^9 Aristotle, Hist, ilnira. B. iii. c. 10. 

^0 The modern Lago di Como, and Lago Maggiore, See B. iii. e. 23. 

See c. 20, as to the Yergiliae. 

42 Cuyiersays, that in various species of the cyprinus, and more especially 
the ruhellio, the Cyprinus rutilus of Linnaeus, the roach, the Cyprinus jeses 
of Linnaeus, and the bream, tlie Cyprinus brama of Linnaeus, the male has, 
during the spawning season, little warts adhering to the skin and scales. 
This appearance has been remarked in especial on a species found in the 
lakes of Lombardy, known there as the pigo,” and similar to the roach 
of other countries. It is most probable that it is to this appearance that 
Pliny alludes. Eondelet, in his hook on Fishes, gives a representation of 
it, and calls it pigiis,”or ‘‘ cyprinus clavatus f but he wrongly, like Pliny, 
takes it to be a peculiar genus of fish. 

Clavorum caligarium ” — “ nails for the caliga.’* This was a strong, 
heavy sandal, worn by the Eoman soldiers. It was worn by the centurions, 
hut not by the superior officers ; and from the use of it, the common sol- 
diers, including the centurions, were distinguished by the name of “ cali- 
gati.” The Emperor Caligula received that cognomen when a boy, in con- 
k‘quence of wearing the “caliga,’’ and heing inured to the life of a common 
soldier. The hob-nails with which the ‘Vcaliga” was studded are men- 
tioned again in B. xxii. c. 46, and B. xxxiv. c. 41. Josephus tells us of 
the death of a Eoman centurion, which was occasioned by these nails. As 
lie was running over the marble pavement of the temple of Jerusalem?, his 
foot slipped, and he was unable to rise, upon which he was overpowered 
by the Jews, and slain. After the decline of the Roman emj^^e, the caliga 
was no longer worn by the soldiers, but was assumed by the*mouks and re- 
cluses. 

Balcchamps says, that in a similar manner, in the lake known by the 
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CHAP. 34. (19.)— PISHES WHICH HAVE A VOICE.— PISHES WITH- 

OUT on,is. 

Ajcadia produces a wonder in its fish caUed exoecBtus,« from 
the fact that it Mmes ashore to sleep. In the neighbourhood 
of the river Clitorras, « this fish is said to be gifted with powers 
of speech, and to have no gills by some writers it is^callod 


CHAP. 35 .- 


“PISHES ’WHICH COME OH lAHH. 

CATCHING PISH. 


THE PEOPEK TIaME POR 


Those fish, also, which are known by the name of sea-mice « 

^®/A7ro Tov Koirav, “from its sleeping out of the water »» T}„*« 
fish IS also mentioned by Theophrastus, in his Fragment on the “ Fish thlt 
hvo on land;)’ by Clearchns the Peripatetic, I quoted by Athenluf 

B J f n u B- i- 1- 1S8 ! and .Elian, Hist aS 

B. IX. c. 36. pe fish, however, mentioned by all these authorities is a rpa * 
fiRh’ of Pliny, being found in Arcadia, must, ofnccessity,bfariver 

fish The proper name of the fish here mentioned by him was 

so called from the variety of its colours. Cuvier says that 
the fish here mentioned is not the Exocoetus of Linnaeus whirh ^ 

tl.e dying &h, but is clearly of opinion tLt Yt tZeof tie tni K™ ^ 
nms, or Gohm, that is alluded to ; for these small fish are ofWto hp 

nieitis Jt^, Se S^rtnl^le^^, 

Atben^us, b“ viii.: dso i^Sons fb"! i£’ 

Luvier understands this to mean only, that thfi A-npntnrro ix. -n 
remarkably small ; for, as he says, 

however, that Pliny may have mistransTated ^ 

’Ik-"' ~ Mtafc 

V r 17^*^ mures.” Cuvier says, that according to Oppian, Halieut B 
\ ^ sea-mice, small as they are attaf¥ nS.fs.v j 

offec resistance even to man bimself Th.i/.u;!’ I ^ 
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as well as tlie and the mursenge/® are in the hahit of 

coming ashore — besides which, there is in the rivers of India'^^ 
one kind that does this, and then leaps hack again into the 
water — for they are found to pass over into standing waters and 
streams. Most fishes have an evident instinct, which teaches 
them where to spawn in safety ; as in such places there are no 
enemies found to devour their young, while at the same time 
the waves are much less violent. It will be still more a matter 
of surprise, to find that they thus have an appreciation of cause 
and effect, and understand the regular recurrence of periods, 
when we refiect how few persons there are that know that the 
most favourable time for taking fish is while the sun is passing 
through the sign of Pisces.®^* 

CHAP. 36. (20.) — CLASSIFICATION OF FISHES, ACCOBDING TO THE 
SHAPE OF THE BODY. 

Some sea-fish are fiat, such, for instance, as the rhombus, 
the sole,®^ and the sea- sparrow which last onfy differs from 

Linnseus, which is by no means uncommon in the Mediterranean. He 
suggests, however, that there are equal grounds for taking it to be the 
Fiasco psaro, or Tetrodon lineatus of Linnaeus. 

The Sepia octopodia of Linn ®us. 

50 The Mursena helena of Linnaeus. This animal, Cuvier says, like the 
eel, is able to live out of water, in consequence of the minute size of the 
branchial orifices, as Theophrastus very accurately explains. It is a com- 
mon opinion that they come out of the water ia search of others of their 
kind ; but Spallanzani was informed by the fiisbermen of Comaccbio, that 
this hardly ever is the case^ and that they will only leave the water when 
compelled. The polypus also crawls very briskly on the shore when it has 
been thrown up by the tide, and moves with considerable swiftness. 

51 This is also stated by the author of the treatise, De Mirab, Auscult. 

c. 72 ; and Theophrastus, in his work on the Fishes that can live on land,’" 
says, that these Indian fishes resemble the mullet. Cuvier says, that these 
fish are those known as the various species of the genus Ophicephalus of 
Bloch, which bear a strong resemblance to the mullet in the head and 
body. Mr. Hamilton Buchanan, in his ‘^ History of the Fishes of Bengal,'" 
says, that these fish crawl on the ^ass to so great a distance from their 
rivers, that the people absolutely believe that they must have fallen from 
heaven. - . : " 

51 * Or the Fishes."" As if, indeed, Hardouin says, the resemblance of 
name given to the constellation could have any effect upon the fish I 

5- The turbot, Pleuronectes maximus of Linnffius. 

5® Pieuronectes solea of Linnseus. ^ 

5^ ^‘Passer." Probably our “ plaice*"— the Pieuronectes platossa of 
Linnasus. 
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the rhombus in the lateral position of the bodv TIip rT, u 
lies with the nght side upwards “ w’Jn-lo +'h^' “oinbas 
left side is uppermost. 

luursena and the conger. ' are long, as the 

^ence it is that there is a difference also in -a ^ 
bLing pWfeet, ^on^e 

. IS also without gills.«2 ’ these fish “mol 
Bea by an undulftory motion of he todvlf, f""" 
on land; on drv k-nrl aIca jnst as serpents do 

hence th;se oSis natWl L to crawh ^ong, and 

Some of the flat-fish also have no 

known as the '^soft^^ fish snoK «« which are 

serve them in stead of fins! P°^yPh for their feet“ 

the same s^de^rtheljVdy.^ Tht *T° ®5'®® ®ituafe on 

on the sand on the r%h/side“4K nkiol o^Af t Bes 

•f «jS'£“5ffS“"«of » pra 

which are instead of feet; of which hi 1 s i!T’ *6 ventral, 

•>“ ”• ‘X" 

■ ss." ’pj. w »»>,. 

that h“’is’siLing here 
says, is mnch 

be har^y perceptible; indeed, somnch so tW ^2“ ”®p “ "> 

any 4?Si 

so^^yt. thebialy^Jt 4 

- By this name, Cuvier ^ya, he calls tie tentacles or feders, which 
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CSAK 38. (21.)— EELS. 

Eels live eigM®® years ; they are able to survive out o£ Trater 
as much as six days,®’ when a north-east wind blows ; hut when 
the south wind prevails, not so many. In winter, they can- 
not live if they are in very shallow w'^ater, nor yet if the water 
is troubled. Hence it is that they are taken more especially 
about the rising of the Vergilim,®^ when the rivers are mostly 
in a turbid state. These animals seek their food at night; 
they are the only hsh the bodies of which, when dead, do not 
float ™ upon the surface. 

(22.) There is a lake called Benacus,’^ in the territory of 
Terona, in Italy, through which the river Mincius flovrs.^- At 
the part of it whence this river issues, once a year, and mostly 
in the month of October, the lake is troubled, evidently by the 
constellations’® of autumn, and the eels are heaped together’^ 
by the waves, and rolled on by them in such astonishing mul- 
titudes, that single masses of them, containing more than a 
thousand in number, are often taken in the chambers’® which 
are formed in the bed of the river for that purpose, 

CHAP. 39, (23.) THE MXJEHIXA. 

The mursena brings forth every month, while all the other 

adhere to the head of the polypus, and which it uses equally for the pur- 
pose of swimming or crawling. 

Spallanzani, in his “ Nat. Hist, of the Eel in theLagunes of Comac- 
chio,*" says, that immediately after their birth they retreat to the Lagunes, 
and at the end of five years re-enter the river Po. 

Eighty or a hundred hours at most, Spallanzani says. 

Cold, or a foul state of the water, Cuvier says, is very destructive to 
the eel. 

Or Pleiades, See c. 20. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 75, says the same, and likewise that 
they feed mosi/y at night. The reason for their not floating when dead, he 
says, is their peculiar conformation; the belly being so remarkably small 
that the water cannot find an entrance ; added to which they have no fat 
upon them. 

See B. hi. c. 23. '^2 See B. hi. c. 20. 

The setting of the Pleiades or the rising of Arcturus. See B. ii. c. 47. 

Spallanzani informs us that the fishermen of the Lagunes of 
Comacchio form with reeds small chambers, by means of which they lake 
the eels when endeavouring to re-enter the river Po ; in these such vast 
multitudes are collected, that they are absolutely to be sees? above the 
surface of the water, 

Excipulis. 
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fishes spawn only at stated periods : the ea^s of 

Eh! It « a® yuljr" beS 

that the muraena comes on shore, and is there impregnated 
by intercourse with serpents. Aristotle’'’ calls tL^male^ 
which impregnates the female, by the name of “zmT^” 
and says that there is a difference between them, the mmmna 
eing spotted' and weakly, while the zmyrus is all of one 
eoloim and hardy, and has teeth which project beyond th! 
mouth. In northern Gaul all the murLi hawe 
nght jaw seven spots,«> which bear a resemblance to the con 

thrown mto preserves fiUed with mm-mnm ; not that the^land 

c. 74^!flTpSmfBook““f ranym 

Aristotle, Hist Anim. B v o n however, from 

of the mursna ate rem^kable'for’the qid!knefs“^ Aeh 

herrdlT^d 

t"£iS>S£StS 

the best, he says, are thos^wWehte black- 

the ancients. MoS naSkfs i . = ^ of 

^"8®Th of ‘bepLent bS “"Tee p' 395*'^ 

Major The consteBation of Ursa 

one'ocSrS^vZ^Sf ‘hough he was on 

of his pro^rrlt^lluTlt He'S SoL'l'f 

as the one against whom Auousfua wrnfn same person 

tioned by Macrobius, Sat. B. u, c. 4^^ Fescennine verses, men- 
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animals would not have Mlj sufficed for this pmrpose, but 
because be could not see a man so aptly tom to pieces all at 
once by any other kind of animal. It is said tha-t these hsh 
are dri¥en to madness by the taste of vinegar. Their skin is 
exceedingly thin ; while that of the eel, on the other hand, is 
much thiekcT. Tenius informs us that formerly the children 
of the Bornean citizens, while wearing the prsetexta,® were 
flogged with eel-skins, and that, for this reason, no pecuniary 
penalty ®^ could by law be inflicted upon them. 

CHAP. 40. (24.)— VAEIOUS ElXnS OP PLAT PISH. 

There is another kind of flatfish, which, instead of bones, has 
cartilage, such, for instance, as the raia,^ the pastinaca,®® the 
squatina,®^ the torpedo,®® and those which, under their respective 
€freek names, are knovm as the ox,®® the lamia,®® the eagle, and 

^ ITntil the Eonian youth assumed the toga virilis, they wore the toga 
prsetexta, or senatorial gown. The toga yirilis was assumed at the Liber- 
alia, in the month of March ; and though no age appears to have been 
positively fixed for the ceremony, it probably took place, as a general rule, 
on the feast which next followed the completion of the fourteenth year ; 
though it is not certain that the completion of the fourteenth year was not 
always the time observed. So long as a male wore the prsetexta, he was 
considered “ impubes,” and when he had assumed the toga virilis, he was 
pubes.*' Hence the word investis," or “ praetextatus,” (here employed), 
was the same as impubes. 

Thus the impubes " paid, as Hardouin says, ‘‘ not in money, hut in 
skin.” Isidorus, in his Glossary, says, “ V Anguilla ' is the name given to 
the ordinary ‘scutica,* or whip with which hoys are chastised at school.” 
The witty Eabelais says, B. ii. c. 30, ‘^Whereupon his master gave him 
such a sound lashing with an eel-skin, that his own would have been worth 
nothing to make bag-pipe hags of.” The ray. 

The sting-ray ; the Eaia pastinaea of Linnsens. 

The angel-fish; the Squalus squatina of linnaeus. 

The Eaia torpedo of Linnaeus. 

Galen, in his explanation of words used by Hippocrates, speaks of the 
/3ovg BaXdatnog, which is also described by Opplan, Halieut. B. ii. L 141, 
et seq. He speaks of it as growing to the length of eleven or twelve cubits, 
and having small, weak teeth, which are not easily seen, and compares it 
in appearance to the roof of a house. Cuvier thinks, that although its 
horns are not mentioned, a species of large horned ray is alluded to, which 
is known by the modern naturalists by the name of Cephalopterus, and he 
thinks it very likely these horns may have given it its Greek appellation. 
Indeed Pliny himself, in another place, B. xxxii. c. 53, speaks of h; under 
the name of “ cornuta,” the horned-feh.” ^ 

^ A species of ray, most probably. 

Cuvier suggests that this was the mylohates, the Eaia aquila of Lin- 
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the frog.®2 In this numher, also, the squall ought to he includofl, 
although they are not flat fish. Aristotle was the first to call 
these fish by the one generic name of which he has 

given them: we, however, have no mode of distinguishing them, 
unless, indeed, we choose to call them the cartilaginous 
fishes. All these fish are carnivorous,''’’’ and feed lying on their 
backs, just as dolphins do, as already noticed ; while the other 
fishes,*’’^ too, are oviparous, this one kind, with the exception of 
that known as the sea-frog, is viviparous, like the cetacea.^® 

CHAP. 41 . ( 25 .) — THE ECHEXEIS, ANI) ITS USES IH EXCHAHT- 
MEXTS. 

There is a very small fish^*’ that is in the habit of living 
among the rocks, and is known as the echeneis.^ It is believed 
that when this has attached itself to the keel of a ship its pro- 

nseus, which probably obtained this name on account of the width of the 
pectoral fins, and its peculiar shape. 

Bdrpccxog aXwbg, the sea-frog, the Lophius piscatorius of Liimseus, 
and the haudroie of the French. Cuvier remarks, that though there is 
little solidity or firmness in the bones of this animal, it is not properly a 
cartilaginous fish. 

This is borrowed from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. v., who, however, says, 
Kai TTavra rd yaXeM] ; from whicli iVIassarins, Turiiebus, and Hippolytus 
Salvianus are inclined to read galei/' instead of “ squali.” Both terms, 
however, Hardouin says, are used to denote the genus which the French 
call “ chiens de mer/* “ dog-fish.” 

3^ It is curious that Aristotle, though he was the inventor of this name, 
has nowhere stated in what it originated. Galen, De Alim. Fac. B. iii. 
c. 36, says that it is dwo roiJ <TkXag ix^iv, from the fact of their shining at 
night. 

3-^ Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 5, and He Part. Anim. B. iv. c. 13. 

3® In c, 7 of the present Book, 

3^ Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 8. 

38 Cuvier says that it is true that the sea-frog is oviparous ; but it is 
far from being the case that all the cartilaginous fishes but it arc viviparous. 
The rays, for instance, produce large eggs of a square shape, and enveloped 
with a very hard horny shell. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 5, and B. 
ii. c. 16, makes the same exception as to the sea-frog or frog-fish. 

33 This is also from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ii. c. 17. Oppian also 
mentions it,, Halieut. B. i. 1. 223, ei seq.^ but he gives it all the character- 
istics of the modern lamprey. 

1 This is the Echeneis remora of Linnaeus, Cuvier says. It has upon 
the head an or^n, by means of wMoh it can attach itself to any body. 

enabled to fasten to ships and larger fishes ; but as for staying a 
ship, it has not, as Cuvier remarks, the slightest power over the very small- 
est boat. AU the eloquence, therefore, which Pliny expends upon it, in B, 
xxxii. c. 1, is entirely thrown away. 


gress is impeded, and tliat it is from tHs circumstance tliat it 
takes its name.* For this reason, also, it has a disgraceful 
repute, as being employed in love philtres,® and for the pur- 
pose of retarding judgments and legal proceedings — evil pro- 
perties, which are only compensated bjya single merit that it 
possesses— it is good for stapng duxes of the womb in preg- 
nant women, and preserves the fcetus up to birth : it is never 
used, however, for food.^ Aristotle® is of opinion that this fish, 
has feet, so strong is the resemblance, by reason of the form and 
position of the -fins. 

Mucianus speaks of a murex® of larger size than the purple, 
with a head that is neither rough nor round ; and the shell 
of which is single, and falls in folds on either side." He tells 
us, also, that some of these creatures once attached themselves 
to a ship freighted with children® of noble birth, who were 
being sent by Periander for the purpose of being castrated, 
and that they stopped its course in full sail ; and he further 

^ ^Atto tov vi]ai\ From holding hack ships,’’ 

® Used for the purpose of bringing hack lost love, or preventing incon- 
gtaney, 

^ Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B, ii. c. 17. 

® Hardouin says that it is very possible that Aristotle may have written 
to this efiect in some one of the fifty books of his that have perished, but that 
such is not the case in his account given of this fish in his Hist. Anim. B. 
ii. c. 17, for there he expressly says, ‘‘ There are some people that say this 
fish has feet, whereas it has none at all ; but they are deceived by the fins, 
which bear a resemblance to feet.” Cuvier says he cannot see in what way 
tile fins of the remora, or sucking-fish, resemble feet, any more than those 
belonging to any other fish. 

® Cuvier says, that tlie shell-fish to which Pliny here ascribes a power 
similar to that* of the remora, is, if we may judge from his description of 
it, of the genus called Cypraea, and has very little doubt that its peculiar 
form caused its consecration to Venus, fully as much as its supposed mi- 
raculous powers. He also remarks that Hardouin, in his Note upon this 
passage, supposes an impossibility, in suggesting that the lips of this shell- 
fish can bite the sides of a ship ; these lips or edges being hard and im- 
moveable. For some curious particulars os to the peculiar form of some 
kinds of C^-pi-ma, or cowry, and why they more especially attracted atten- 
tion, and were held sacred to Venus, see the discussion on them, in the 
Defence made by Apuleius against the charge of sorcery, which was brought 
against him. 

^ liondelet, B. xiii. c. 12, says that this kind of shell was fonnerly used 
for the purpose of smoothing paper. 

® Herodotus ttdls us, B. iii. c. 48, that these were 300 hoys of noble 
families of the CorcyrEeans, and that they were being sent from Periander 
of Corinth, to Alyattes, king of Sardes. 
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says, that the shell-fish, which did this service are duly ho- 
noured in the temple of Yenus,^ at Gnidos. Trebius Higer 
says that this fish is a foot in length, and that it can retod 
the course of vessels, five fingers in thickness ; besides which, 
it has another peculiar property— when preserved in salt, and 
applied, it is able to draw up gold which has fallen into a weU, 
however deep it may happen to be.® ‘ 

CHAP. 42 . ( 26 .) — pisjaDES which chaistue theib coLOim. 

The maena changes^® its white colour, and in summer be- 
comes swarthy. The phycis^^ also changes its colour, and 

s^Yemis was fabled to have emerged from the sea in a shell 

Babelais refers to these wonderful stories about the echeneis or remora 
B. IV. c. 62 : » And indeed, why should he have thought this difficult, seeing 
that an echeneis or remora, a silly, weakly fish, in spite of all the 
winds that blow from the thirty-two points of the compass, will in the 
midst of a hurricane^ make you, the biggest first-rate, remain stock still, as 
if she were becalmed, or the blustering tribe had blown their last : nay 
and with the flesh of that fish, preserved with salt, you may fish gold out 
of the deepest well that ever was sounded with a plummet : for it will 
certainly draw up the precious metal.” 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 34; iElian, Hist. Anim. B. xii. c 
48. Eondelet is of opinion that this maena was the fish still called menola 
by the people of Liguria and Home. It was a fish little valued, and we 
find it called by Martial, “inutilis mrena,” B, xii. Epigr. 30. Cuvier 
saya, that if it does not change from white to black, as Pliny states its 
colours are much more lively in the spring. It also has an offensive smell 
at certam times, as is noticed by Ajistotie, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 30, and 
to which MarUal alludes in the above epigram. Ovid also mentions it as 
a fish of no value ; held, in aU probability, in the same degree of estimation 
^ n IS, no doubt, the Sparus maena of Linnaeus. 

We lemrn from Ajistotle, B. viii. c. 30, .that the phycis was a whitish 
hsh, whmh in the spring assumed a variegated colour. In an Epigram of 
ApoUomdes it IS called “red;” and Speusippus, as quoted in Athenmus, 
B- V., says that it is similar to the perch and the channe. Ovid speaks of 
It as frequenting the shore, and Oppian represents it as dwelling amon^^ 
the sea-weed on the rocks. It also lived on shrimps, and its flesh was 
light and wholesome; while its most singular property was that of making- 
Its neat among the fucus or sea-weed, whence its name. All these eharac” 
are to he found, from what Olivi states, in the of 
the Yenetians, found in the Adriatic, the Gobius of Linnaeus ; the male 
which m the spnng ^kes a nest of the roots of the zostera in the mui 
in which ^he female lays her eggs, which are fecundated by itself, aud 
attacks of enemies. This is probably the 
fish tl at 18 alluded to by Ovid, Halieut. I 121, “The fish that imitates, 
Peuoath the waves, the pretty nests of the birds,” ’ 
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while at other times it is white, in spring it is parti-coloured. 

This last is the only JSsh that builds itseK a nest ; it makes it 
of sea- weed, and there deposits its eggs. 

CBCAr. 43.— PISHES WHICH PLT ABOTB THE WATEE.' THE SEA- . 

' SWAEEOW. ^THE FISH' THAT SHI30:s: IH THE HIGHT. — THE 

HOKHED PISH. — THE SEA-EEAOOH. 

The sea-swallow,^® being able to fly, bears a strong resem- ' 

blance to the bird of that name ; the sea-kite^® too, flies as well. 

(27.) There is a fish that comes up to the surface of the sea, 1 

known, from the following circumstance, as the lantern-fish 
thrusting ffoin its mouth a tongue that shines like fire, it emits 
a most brilliant light on calm nights. Another fish, which, 
from its horns, has received its name,^® raises them nearly a 

^2 This name, Cnyier observes, is still common on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, to two kinds of flying fish, the Dactylopterns, or Trigla 
volitans of Linnaeus, and the Exoccetns Toiitans of Linnaeus. It is to the 
first, he thinks, that the ancients more especially gave the name of swallow, 
although Salvianus and Beion are of the contrary opinion. Oppian, 

Halient. B. ii. 11. 457— 461, ranks the sea-swallow with the scorpion, the 
dragon, and other fish the spines of which produce mortal wounds, and 
JEhan, B. ii. c. 5, states to the same effect. But the exocoetiis has no 
spines, while the dactylopterus has terrible ones on its praeopercules. Spen- 
sippus also, as quoted in Athenaeus, B. vii., gives no less decisive testimony, 
in saying that the sea-cuckoo, the trigla, and the sea-swallow, have a 
strong resemblance to each other ; the fact being that the dactylopterus is 
of the same genus as the sea-cuckoo, the Trigla cuculus of Linhcsus. 

Ovid, Halieut. L 96, speaks of this fish as having a black back. Cu- 
vier therefore suggests that it may possibly he the perion, the Trigla hi- 
rundo of Linnaeus, the hack of which is of a dark brown, and the great 
size of the pectoral fins of which may have given rise to the notion of its 
being able to fly. It is also very possible, he says, that it may have been 
the exocoetus, the back of which is of a blue colour. 

Lucerna. Probably, as Cuvier says, one of those numerous molluscs, 
or zoophytes, which give out a brilliant light, and perhaps the Pyrosoma 
of Peron. Ko period being found in the MSS. after the word “ miivus ’V 
— ‘‘kite,” it was long thought that this passage applied to the sea-kite; 
and it is owing to this circumstance that we find the ichthyologists enume- 
rating a Trigla lucerna. The correction, however, is approved of by C uvier, 
who says that he has found none of the genus triglse to give forth a light ; 
except, indeed, when, like other fish, it begins to be putrid. 

Probably the “ cornuta,” mentionedin the Note on the sea-ox in c. 40; 
see p. 411, fcuvier says that it was long supposed that the fish here alluded 
to might be the Malarmat of the Mediterranean, the Trigla eataf?hracta of 
Linnams, the muzzle of which is divided into two horns; but then tlicy 
are only half an inch long, instead of a foot and a half. He is of orniiion. 
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foot and a half aboTe the surface of the water. The sea- 
dragGii,^® again, if caught and thrown on the sand, works out 
a hole for itself with its muzzle, wdth the most wonderful 

CGiBrity. 

CHAP. 44. (28.)— -PISHES WHICH HATE HO BIOOP.— PISHES KHOWH 
. AS SOPX PISH. 

The varieties of fish which we shall now mention are those 
which have no blood: they are of three kinds^^—first those 
which are |nown as ‘^soft;” next, those wdiieh have thin crusts * 
^d, lastly, those which are enclosed in hard shells. The soft 


and the belly, and have, all of them, eight feet: in the sfepia 
and the loiigo two of these feet are very long^^ and roudi 
and by means of these they lift the food to their mouth and 
attach themselves to places in the sea, as though with an 
anchor ; the others act as so many aims, by means of whiph 
they seize their prey.=^2 

it is the great horned ray, now known as the cephalonterug 
^ ia diameter, answers much better 
to the description of its^size implied by Pliny from the length of its horns. 
It IS also mentioned under the name of cornuta in B. xxxii. c 53 in efiin* 
panj with the saw.fish,^the sword-fish, the dog-fish, and other largffishS: 

flik Bondelet is correct in his suggcsiioii that 

^is IS the sea-spider, called the » vivc » in France, the vi4? or weem 
with us, and the Trachinus draco of Linmnus, which dsh is still calh'd 
by the modern Greeks. Pliny, in c, 48 of the present B^k 

Snvfff miscliief, by means of the spines or 

stioklbs on Its back. NowiElian, B. ii. o. SO.and Onpian Ilalient 1 
say the same of the SM-di’agon; and this is a -well-known ’property of the 
modem vive, the Tmehmus draco of Linmous. Pliny speaks Lore'emec kUv 
in B ixzu. 0 53, of the -wonnds which it makes with the spines oSS 
Vive is also able to inflict ; and^in addition to 
^’e of’timt* ‘li® in a most incredibly short 

Woodless fish hy Aristotle into 

19 V Linn^ns ; the calmar of the French, or ink-fish, 

fish. ^ officinalis of Lmnseus ; the seche of the French ; our ciittle- 

!? octopodia of Linnseus, or eight-footed, cuttle-fish. 

and lowTs 

^ Suibus Tenantur.*" Hardouin suggests that the proper reading 
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CHAP, 45, (29.) THE SJEPIA, THE LOLIGO, THE SCALLOP. 

Tile loligo is also able to dart above the surface of tbe water, 
and tbe scallop does tbe same, just like an arrow as it were. 
In tbe ssepia,^^ tbe male is parti-coloured, blacker than tbe 
female, and more courageous. If tbe female is struck with a 
fisb-spear, tbe male comes to ber aid ; but tbe female, tbe in- 
stant tbe male is struck, takes to flight. Both of them, as 
soon as ever they find themselves in danger of being caught, 
discharge-^ a kind of ink, which with them is in place of 
blood, ^ and thus darkening tbe water, take to flight. 

CHAP. 46, THE POLYPUS. 

There are numerous kinds of polj’pi. Tbe land^® polypus is 
larger than that of the sea ; they all of them use their arms-^ as 
feet and bands ; and in coupling they employ tbe tail, which is 
forked^ and sharp. The polypus has a sort of passage in the 
back,^® by which it lets in and discharges the water, and which 

would be ** quibus natant ” — “ by means of which they swim f for Aristotle 
says, in the corresponding passage, with the fins that surround the body 
they swim.’^ 

Plautus has a line in his Rudens, which shows that when the saepia 
was cooked for table, it was customary to take the eyes out. “ Bid them 
knock out his eyes, just as the cooks do with the ssepia.*' 

^ Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. iv. c. 2, states to a similar effect, as also 
iElian, Hist. Anira. B. i. c. 34; Oppian, Halieut. B. iii. 1. 156. 

25 This so-called ink, Cuvier says, is neither their blood nor their bile, 
but a liquid that is secreted in a bag peculiar to the animal. It is said, 
that it IS from the Juices of. certain polypi of the Eastern seas, that the 
genuine Indian or Chinese ink is made ; but M. Abel Remiisat assures us 
that he has found nothing in the Chinese writers to confirm this conjecture. 

26 This, as Hardouin says, is the polypus which is found on the sea- 
shore, and which more frequently comes on dry land than the other kinds. 

2*^ The arms of the polypus have numerous names with the Latin authors. 
Ovid calls them “fiagella,” — “whips;’"* others again, “cirri” — curls;"* 
“ pedes ” — “ feet “ crura "" — “ legs and “ crines ” — “ hair.” 

28 This, Cuvier says, is quite unintelligible ; for all the polypi have an 
oval body, of the shape of a bag, and there is nothing in them that bears 
any resemblance to a tail, forked or otherwise. 

28 This channel, Cnvier says, is in form of a funnel reversed, by means 
of which the animal draws in and ejects the water that is requisite for its 
respiration, and discharges the ink and other excretions. It is in the fore- 
part of the body, and at the orifice of the bag, apd not on tl5e back, as 
Pliny says ; but, as Cuvier remarks, it was very easy for a person to be 
deceived in this matter, as the head, being in form of a cylinder, and 
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it sMfts from side to side, sometimes carrying it on the rio-ht 
and sometimes on the left. It swims obliquely, with “the 
head on one side, which is of surprising hardness while the 
animal is alive, being puffed out with air.®* In addition to 
this, they have cavities®® dispersed throughout the claws 
by means of which, through suction, they can adhere to 
objects; which they hold, with the head upwards, so tightly 
that they cannot be torn away. They cannot attach them- 
selves, however, to the bottom of the sea, and their reten 
tive powers are weaker in the larger ones. These are the 
only®® soft fish that come on drj^ land, and then only where 
the surface IS rugged: a smooth surface they wiU not come 
near They feed upon the flesh of sheU-flsh, the sheUs of 
which they can easily break in the embrace of their arms • 
hence it is that their retreat may be easily detected by the pieces 
of shell which lie before it. Although, in other respects, this 
IS looked upon as a remarkably stupid kind of animal, so much 
so, that it will swim towards the hand of a man, to a certain 
extent in its own domestic matters it manifests considerable 
intelligence It carries its prey to its home, and after eating 
aU the flesh, throws out the debris, and then pursues such 
small fish as may chance to swim towards them. It also 
chpges Its colour" according to the aspect of the place where 
It IS, and more especially when it is alarmed. The notion is 
entirely unfounded that it gnaws®® its own arms ; for it is from 
the congers that this mischance befalls it; but it is no other 

fringed with the so-c; 
upper and lower side. 


into an 

says that the animal is obliged to 
tiwugh it were 

-2 “AcetaMis/' acetahuinm was properly a vinegar cruet in 
shape resembling an inverted cone ; from a supposed similarity in the 
thesuckersoft'h^polypus. xE Gr^eh 

33 Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 59. 

nrl changes of colour of the shin of the nolvous 

are continual, and succeed each other with an extreme rapidity * iSit^at 

oft^e”cfe tiSS Lt 

byAthenaas, Bherecratee, Aloams, Heflod, 
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tlmn true that its arras shoot forth again, like the tail in the 
colotus®® and the lizard.®^ . 

' chap. . 47, — THE HAUTILHS, OK SAILING POLYPUS. 

Among the most remarkable curiosities is the animal which 
has the name®® of nautilus, or, as some people call it, the " • 

pompiios. Lying with the head upwards, it rises to the surface 
of the water, raising itself little by little, while, by means of 
a certain conduit in its body, it discharges all the water, and 
this being got rid of like so much bilge- water as it were, it 
finds no difficulty in sailing along. Then, extending back- 
wards its two front arms, it stretches out between them a 
membrane®® of marvellous thinness, which acts as a sail 
spread out to the wind, while with the rest of its arms it 
paddles along below, steering itself with its tail in the middle, 
which acts as a rudder. Thus does it make its way along the 
deep, mimicking the appearance of a light Libumian^® bark ; 
while, if anything chances to cause it alarm, in an instant it 
draws in the water, and sinks to the bottom.^^ 

chap. 48. (80.)— THE TAEIOUS" xixns OP POLYPI ; THEIR 

SHEEWmSTESS, I 

Belonging to the genus of polypi is the animal known as the 

Cuvier says, that Pliny states, in B. xxix. c. 28, that the colotis, or i 

colotes of the Greeks, is the same as their ascalabotes, the ‘‘ stellio” of the ! 

Latins. This stoliio is the same as the “ gecko” of the moderns, and the 
species known in Italy and Greece is the same as the “ wall gecko” of the 
French, or the tarente of the Provencals. From what Pliny says here 
about its tail, it would appear to have been a lizard ; but its identity 
with the steilio, Cuvier says, is very doubtful, it will be mentioned more 
at length in B. xi, c. 31. 

It is very true, Cuvier says, that the tail of the gecko and lizard will 
grow again after it has been cut off, hut without vertebrae. As to tlie 
arms of the polypas, he says, it is very possible, seeing that the horns of 
the snail, which belongs to the same family, will grow again. 

This account of the nautilus, Cuvier says, the Argonauta argo of 
Linnaeus, wonderful as it may appear, has been often confirmed by modern ’ 

observation. 

This, Cuvier says, is not a membrane between the two feet or ten fa- : 

cles, hut a distinct membranous delatatxon of the extremity of each of those j 

two organs. 

These vessels have been already remarked upon in Kote 33 to c. 5 of 1 

the present Book. 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 61. 
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ozsena,^^ being so called from the peculiarly strong smell 
exhaled by the bead,*^® in consequence of ■which, the mii~ 
r^nse^^ pursue it with the greatest eagerness. The polvpi 
keep themselves concealed for two months in the year ; they 
do not live beyond two^® years, and always die of consump- 
tion, the females even ^ sooner,^® and mostly after bringino* 
forth. I must not omit here the observations which L.^u” 
cullus, the proconsul of Baetica, made with reference to the 
polypus, and which Trebius Niger, one of his suite, has pub- 
lished. He says that it is remarkably fond of sheft-fish, and 
that these, the moment that they feel themselves touched by 
it, close their valves, and cut off the feelers of the polypus, 
thus making a meal at the expense of the plunderer. Shell- 
fish are destitute of sight, and, indeed, all other sensations but 
those which warn them of hunger and the approach of danger. 
Hence it is, that the polypus lies in ambush till the fish opens 
its shell, immediately upon which, it places within it a small 
pebble, taking care, at the same time, to keep it from touch- 
ing the body of the animal, lest, by making some movement, 
it should chance to eject it. Having made itself thus se- 
cure, it attacks its prey, and draws out the flesh, while the 
other tries to contract itself, but all in vain, in consequence of 
the separation of the shell, thus effected by the insei'tion of 
the wedge. So great is the instinctive shrewdness in animals 
that are otherwise quite remarkable for their lumpish stu- 
pidity. 

In addition to the above, the same author states, that there 
is not an animal in existence, that is more dangerous for its 
powers of destroying a human being'^® when in the water. 

!! to emit an odour.” This was a small kind of polypus. 

• Cuvier remarks that, in this Chapter, there are many details relative 
to the polypus, that have not been observed by modern naturalists ; but 
they may have been observed by the Greeks, upon whose shores and islands 
the animal was much more frequently to be found than in the west of 
Europe. 

^Oppian, Halieut, B. ii. 1. 260, describes the battles of these animals 
with the polypus. He also says, B, iii. c. 198, that they are attracted by 
the smell of the flesh of the polypus, and so are easily taken. 

^ Aristotle, Hist Anim. B. ix. c. 59. 

Oppkn, Halieut B. i. 1. 551, says, that they hardly live a year; and 
/Elian, riist. Anim. B. vi. c. 28, states to a similar effect, 
f, ^ craftiness to the crab; Bexaem. Horail. yii. 

ihe nshermen at the present day, upon the coast of Normandy, say 
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Embracing liis body, it counteracts his struggles, and draws 
him under with its feelers and its numerous suckers, when, as 
often is the case, it happens to make an attack upon a ship- 
wrecked mariner or a child. If, howeyer, the animal is turned 
over, it loses ail its power; for when it is thrown upon the 
back, the arms open of themselves. 

The other particulars, which the same author has given, 
appear still more closely to border upon the marvellous. At 
Carteia,^® in the preserves there, a polypus was in the habit of 
coming from the sea to the®^ pickling-tubs that were left 
open, and devouring the fish laid in salt there — for it is quite 
astonishing how eagerly all sea-animals follow even the very 
smell of salted condiments, so much so, that it is for this rea- 
son, that the fishermen take care to rub the inside of the wicker 
fish-kipes®^ with them. — At last, by its repeated thefts and 
immoderate depredations, it drew down upon itself the wrath 
of tlie keepers of the works. Palisades were placed before 
them, hut these the polypus managed to get over by tbe aid of 
a tree,®^ and it was only caught at last by calling in the as- 
sistance of trained dogs, which surrounded it at night, as it 
“was returning to its’ prey; upon which, the keepers, awakened 
by the noise, were struck with alarm at the novelty of the 
sight presented. First of all, the size of the polypus was enor- 
mous beyond all conception ; and then it was covered all over 

that the polypus, which they call the chatrou^ is a most formidable enemy to 
swimmers and divers ; for wlion it has embraced any of the limbs with its 
tentacles, it adheres with such tenacity, that it is quite impossible for a 
person to disengage himself, or to move any of his limbs. 

In Spain ; see B. iii. c. 3. Allian, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 13, tells a 
similar story about a polypus at Puteoli. 

^ Lacus large tubs used in the process of pickling. This story, 
Cuvier observes, is only surpassed by those told by tbe Norwegians relative 
to the krakeii” of their seas, which, according to some versions of the fable, 
is a polypus of such vast size, that sailors have sometimes mistaken it for 
an island. 

‘■‘Nassis.” The ^‘nassa^' was a contrivance for catching fish by 
the Junction of osier or willow rods. It was probably made in the shape 
of a large bottle with a narrow mouth, and placed with the mouth facing 
the current, Aristotle, Hist. ^lim. B. iv. c. 8, sthtes, that the fishermen, 
when they were desirous of bringing the fish out of their holes, were in the 
habit of rubbing tbe mouth of the holes with salted flesh. 

Oppian, Halieut. B. i. c. 310, tells a story of a polypus, of the 
ozsena species, that was in the habit of climbing trees, and plundering the 
fruit' : ' ' 
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’.“dt™ Ss Jj.ff ”* *. f »*«»1 -to*. Who 

oognisod it ?„5 ■^0’" " “"Id lave R- 

thit They oeaf,. 

at one instant, it wo^d S some monster, for 

turaes,® and lash at them witli ttiA horrible 

while at another, !t S>KSre tLm “.f -f ^ 

gluing blows with so manv rlnh«*A=™f stronger arms, 

with the greatest difficulty^ that^ iV coulFhe ’ f 

the aid of a considerable LmW nf fn ^ ‘^i^Patched witli 

iv w of tai. 

Size as large as a cask nf -fiffoor* i, , it was m 

to use the expressions of Trebius °iT’ beard, 

be encircled with both arms fnl? nf i could hardly 

'md thirtyfeet in iSr th^ul ’ ® “i’tb! 

an urn, riembM a bSl’ k sha^ u 
of a corresponding largeness • 

fnllypresemdas acSf^ w? care- 

The same author also informs us f hat ^tt^dred pounds, 

and the loligo have been tliTATim ’ ^ specimens of the saepia 
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a slieli-fisli, he says, with a heel, just like that of the Tessei 
which we know by the name of acatium,®® with the poop 
curving inwards, and a prow with the beak®^ attached. In 
this shell-fish there lies concealed also an animal known as the 
nauplhis, which bears a strong resemblance to the ssepia, and 
only adopts the shell-fish as the companion of its pastimes. 
There are two modes, he says, which it adopts in sailing ; 
when the sea is calm, the Yoyager hangs down its arms,®® and 
strikes the water with a pair of oars as it were ; but if, on the 
other hand, the wind inyites, it extends them, employing 
them by way of a helm, and turning the mouth of the shell to 
the yind. The pleasure experienced by the shell-fish is that 
of carrying the other, while the amusement of the naiipiius 
consists in steering ; and thus, at the same moment, is an in- 
stinctive joy felt by these two creatures, devoid as they are of 
all sense, unless, indeed, a natural antipathy to man-— for it is 
a well-known fact, that to see them thus sailing along, is a bad 
omen, and that it is portentous of misfortune to those who 
witness it, 

CHAP, 50 . — SEA-AXIMALS, WHICH AHE EXCLOSEB WITH A CEHST ; 

THE CEAT-EISH. 

The cray-fish,®^ which belongs to that class of animals which 
is destitute of blood, is protected by a brittle crust. This 
creature keeps itself concealed for five months, and the same is 
the case with crabs, which disappear for the same period. At 
the beginningof spring, however, they both®^ of them, after the 

Probably borrowed from tbe Greeks, who called it atcarog. It is sup- 
posed to have been a small boat, similar to the Roman ‘‘scapba;’’ like our 
skiff* probably. 

The “rostrum” of tbe ancient ships of war. 

“ Palmulis.** This word also means the bkde or broad part of an oar ; 
in which sense it may, perhaps, be here taken. 

6^ “ Locusta j*' literally, the “ locust” of the sea. By this name is meant, 
Cuvier says, the “ langouste’* of the French (our cray-fisb), which has no 
large forcipes, and has a thorax covered with spines ; the Palinurus quad- 
ricornis of the naturalists. This is clearly the of Aristotle, Hist. 

Anim. B. viii. c. 23 ; for we generally find it thus translated by Pliny, 
when he borrows anything from that philosopher. We know that the body 
of this animal was spiny, from tbe fact that Tiberius, as we learn from 
Suetonius, cruelly caused the face of a fisherman who had offended him, to 
be rubbed with a locusta. 

63 Aristotle, and Theophrastus, in Ms “ Treatise on Animals which 
conceal themselves,** state to a similar effect. 
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nxaise,'^® pagnri,’^ beracleotici,*^^ lions/® and otliers of less 
note. The carabns dilfers^^ from other crabs, in haYing„ a tail : 
in Phoenicia they are called Mppoi/® or horses, being of such 
extraordinary swiftness, that it is impossible to OYertake 
them. Crabs are long-liYed, and have eight feet, aE of 
which are bent obliquely. In the female^^ the first foot is 

Aristotle, Hist, Anim. B. ir, c. 8, is indispntably the homard of the 
French (the common lobster of the English) ; the Cancer gammarius of 
Linnjens. Pliny, in another place, B. xsx. c. ii., describes it himself ander 
the name of elephaiitns. ‘ 

Cuvier remarks, that according to Aristotle, B. iv. c, the maiae are 
in the number of tlie Kaimivoii or crabs that haYe a short tail concealed 
beneath the body, being those of the largest kind. The same philosopher, 
I>e Part. Anim. B. iv. c. 8, adds, that these have also short feet and a hard 
shell. Cuvier says, that many writers have applied this name to the crabs 
at the present day belonging to the genus inachns, and more especially the 
Cancer maia of Linriseus. He is more inclined, however, to think that the 
maia was the common French crab, known as ponpart or tourtue, the 
Cancer -pagurus of Linnaeus. 

Hardouin says, that these are the same that the Venetians were in the 
habit of calling ^‘cancro poro,” the last word being a corruption, as he 
thinks, of pagurus. Aristotle says, foe, cit.y that they were crabs of mid- 
dling size. 

Or Heraclcotic crabs. Aiistotle says. Be Partib. Anim, B. Iv. c. 8, 
that these crabs had shorter feet and thinner than those of the maise. 
Cuvier suggests, that these may he the commonest kind of crab, the Cancer 
msenas of linnEeiis, or a species very similar. 

7** ‘‘Leones.’* This name is not found in Aristotle^s account, but it is 
found in Athenaeus, B. iii. c. 106 ; and in JBlian, Hist, Anim. B. xiv. c. 9, 
According to Biphilus, as quoted by Athenieus, it was of larger size than 
the astacus. .®lian describes it as more slender in shape than t)}e cray- 
fish, and partly of a bluish colour, and with very large forcipes, in which 
it resembles, Cuvier says, the homard of the French. It is possible, how- 
ever, he adds, that it may have been only a second name given to the 
astacus already mentioned ; as both Pliny and ASUan, who were not criti- 
cal observers, are very liable to make errors in names, 

Aristotle, Cuvier observes, states the careini, or crabs, have no tail, 
the fact being that the tail is extremely small, and is concealed, as it were, 
in a furrow in the under part of the body. The cray-fish, on the other 
hand, has a large and broad tail. 

‘Ittttoi. The more common reading is Vwecc, horsemen.” Cuvier 
thinks, that in all probability, these are a kind of crab with very long legs, 
vulgarly known as the sea-spider ; the Maeropodia and the I^ptopodia of 
Linnaeus. 

Hardouin remarks, that Aristotle says this only of the^carabi, or 
cray-fish, and not of the crabs in general ; and that, on the contrary, in B. 
V. c. 7, he says, that in the crab the male does not differ in conformation 
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double, m the male single ; besides wbicli, tlie animal lias two 
claws with indented pincers. The upper part only of these 
fore-feet is moveable, the lower being immoveable : the right 
claw is the largest in them all.'^^ Sometimes they assemble 
together in large bodies but as they are unable to cross the 
mouth of the Euxine, they turn back again and go round by 
land, and the road by which they travel is to be seen ail beaten 
down with their foot-marks. 

The smallest crab of any is that known as the pinnotheres,^® 
and hence it is peculiarly exposed to danger ; its shrewdness, 
however, is evinced by its concealing itself in the sheH of the 
opter ; and as it grows larger, it removes to those of a larger 
size. ® 

Crabs, when nlarmed, go backwards as swiftly as when 
moving forwards. They fight with one another like rams, 
butting at each other with their horns. They have®*^ a mode of 
curing themselves of the bites of serpents. It is said,®^ that 
fromthe female, except in the opercule. There seems, in reality, to be 

no tonndation for the statement here made hy Pliny. 

1- and the cray-fish, Aristotle says. 

24, calls this kind of crab dpopmci 
from the great distance it is known to travel, lie says, 
that they meet together, coming in one by one, at a certain hay in the 
Ihracian Bosporus, where those who have arrived wait for the others : and 
that onfindmg that the waves of the Euxine are sufficiently violent to 
sweep them away, they umte in a dense body, and then waiting till the 
have retired, make a passage across the straits, 

_ Cuvier remarks, that Hardouin is correct in considering this the same 
as the crab known in hinnce as Bernard the Hermit (our hermit-crab), the 
0^ Lmnffilis, a species of the genus now known as the 
agur. iiiis animal hides its tail and lower extremities in the empty shells 
f.lTw Curier suggests that our author co^mmitted 

a shp_ ot the pen, in uang the word oyster here for sheU-fish. This is the 
raprmov, probably, of Aristotle, Hist. Anira. B. v. c. 15, and De Part 
Anim. B. iv, c. 8 ; and it is most probable that, as CuHer states, the real 
..ti/ronjpuff of Anstotlo, Hist. Anim. B. iv. e. 4, and B. v. o. 14, was 

'Vv speaks under the same naie in 

0. 66. This last IS a small crab, that lives in the shells of bivalves, such 
M ®“P‘y- See the Notes to c. 66. 

JLhis oircmnstauce is more fully treated of in B. xxxii. e. 19. 

_ Our author speaks rather more guardedly here than usual : and Har- 
donin see™ almost inclined to heHeve the story. Ovid also alludes to this 

from +6.*^^ ** f ?: “ bending claws 

sea-shwe, and bury the rest in the earth, a scorpion 
vrtl come forth from the part so buried, and will threaten with its eroded 
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while the sun is passing through the sign of Cancer, the dead 
bodies of the crabs, which are lying thrown up on the shore, 
are transformed into serpents. 

To the same class®- also belongs the sea-urchin,®® which has 
spines in place of feet its mode of moving along is to roll 
like a ball, hence it is that these animals are often found with 
their prickles rubbed off. Those among them which have the 
longest spines of all, are known by the name of echinometrae,''® 
while at the same time their body is the very smallest. They 
are not all of them of the same glassy colonr ; in the vicinity 
of Torone®® they are white,®’ with veiy short spines- The eggs®® 
of all of them are bitter, and are five in number ; the mouth 
is situate in the middle of the body, and faces the earth.®® It is 
said that these creatures foreknow the approach of a storm at 
sea, and that they take up little stones wuth which they cover®^ 
themselves, and so provide a sort of ballast against their volu- 
bility, for they are very unwilling by rolling along to wear 
away their prickles. As soon as seafaring persons observe 
this, they at once moor tbeir ship with several anchors- 

(32.) To the same genus®- also belong both land and water®® 
snails, which thrust the body forth from their abode, and 
extend or contract two horns, as it were. They are without 

Of animals covered with a thin crust. 

^3 The sea-urchin, the herisson de mer of the French, and the Echinus 
of Linnsens. 

^ Cn\ier remarks, that it does not use the spines or prickles for this 
purpose, but that it moves hj means of tentacules, which it projects from 
between its prickles. 

The Echinus cidaris of Linnseus ; with a small body, and very long 
spines. The name, according to Hardouin, is from the Greek, meaning 
the “ mother of the echini.'^ 

^ See B. iv. c. 17. 

The same, Cuvier says, with the Echinus spatagus of Linnaeus. 

Not ‘*ova,” Cuvier says, but “ ovaria^^ rather. Each urchin has f ve 
ovaria,” arranged in the form of stars. They are supposed to he herma- 
phroditical, but there is considerable doubt on the subject. 

The mouth of the sea-urchin, armed with five teeth, is generally turned 
to the ground, Cuvier says.- 

Plutarch, in his Book on the Instincts of Animals,"^ Oppian, Halieut. 
B. ii. 1. 225, and JElian, Hist, Anim. B. vii. c. 44, all mention this. 

This idea probably arose from the fact of their being sometimes found 
with stones sticking between their spines or prickles. « 

The thin-crusted animals. 

Known to us as periwinkles. 
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eyes,” and have, therefore, to feel their way, by me 
these horns. 

(33.) Sea-scallops®^ are considered to belong to the 
class, which also conceal themselves during severe irosl 
great heats; the onyehes,®® too, which shine in the dai 
tire, and in the month even while being eaten* 

CHAP. 52.— WABIOtJS Kims OF SHELL-FISH. 

^ Let ns now pass on to the murex®^ and various kinds of 
hsh, which have a stronger shell, and in which Mature, i 
sportive mood, has displayed a great variety— so man 
the various hues of their tints, so numerous are their sb 
flat concave,®® long,^ crescent-shaped, rounded into a 2 
cutnhrough into a semi-globe, arched in the back, sm 
rough, indented, streaked, the upper part spirally wreathe( 
edge projecting in a sharp point, the edge wreathed outward 
else folding inwards.® And then, too, there are the variou 
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tinctions® of rayed shells, long-haired’^ shells, wary-haired sh('lLs, 
channelled shells, pectinated shells, imbricated shells, reticii- 
lated shells, shells with lines oblique or rectilinear, thick-set 
shells, expanded shells, tortuous shells, shells the ralves of 
w^hich are united by one small knot, shells which are held to- 
gether all along one side, shells w-hich are open as if in the 
very act of applauding,** and shells which wind,® resembling a 
conch. The fish of this class, known as the shells of Yenns,^° 
are able to navigate the surface of the deep, and, presenting to 
the wind their concave side, catch the breeze, and sail along on 
the surface of the sea. Scallops are also able to Ipap^^ and 
fly above the surface of the water, and they sometimes employ 
their shell by way of a bark. 

CHAP, 53 . ( 34 .) — WHAT NTJIMlEIlOrS APPLIANCES OP LUXXJEY AER 
POUND IN THE SEA. 

But why mention such trifles as these, "when I am sensible 
that no greater inroads have been made upon our morals, and 
no more rapid advances have been made by luxury, than 
those effected through the medium of shell-fish ? Of all the 
elements that exist, the sea is the one that costs the dearest 
to the belly ; seeing that it provides so many kinds of meats, 

® As no two naturalists might probably agree as to the exact meaning of 
the terras here employed, it has been thought advisable to give the passage 
as it appears in the original : “Jam distinctione viigulata, crinita, erispa, 
cuniculatim, jjectinatim divisa, imhricatim undata, cancellatira reticulata, 
in obliquum, in rectum expansa, densata, porrecta, sinuata, hrevi nodo le- 
gatia, toto latere connexis, ad plausum apertis, ad bucciniim recurvis.” 

7 In allusion, probably, to the streaks or lines drawn upon the exterior of 
the shell. 

8 With the mouth wide open, like that of a person in the act of ap- 
plauding. 

® By “ ad huecinum recurvisf * he probably alludes to a whelk, or fish 
with a turbinated shell, resembling the larger conch or trumpet shell, which 
Triton is sometimes described as hlowdng. 

Probably some of the Cyprma ; which have been already alluded to in 
Kote 6 to c. 41 of the present Book. Cuvier remarks, that there are many 
of the univalve sheU-fish that float on the surface of the water, hut none, 
with the exception of the argonauta or nautilus, are known to employ a 
membranous sail. 

Cuvier says, that he has been informed that the scallop, bj suddenly 
bringing together the valves of its shell, is able to make a bound, and leap 
above the surface of the water. 
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^\-orid ; Perimula/® also, a promostory of India. But tliose 
are most Mglily valued wbich are found in tlie vicinity of 
Arabia/^ in the Persian Gulf, which forms a part of the Eed 
Bea. 

The origin and production of the shell-hsh is not veiy dif- 
ferent from that of the shell of the oyster. When the genial 
season of the year^^ exercises its influence on the animal, it is 
said that, yawning, as it were, it opens its shelly and so receives 
a kind of dew, by means of which it becomes impregnated ; 
and that at length it gives birth, after many struggles, to the 
burden of its shell, in the shape of pearls, which vary accord'- 
ing to the quality of the dew. If this has been in a perfectly 
pure state when it flowed into the shell, then the pearl pro- 
duced is white and brilliant, but if it was turbid, then the 
pearl is of a clouded colour also ; if the sky should happen to 
have been lowering when it was generated, the pearl will be 
of a pallid colour ; from all which it is quite evident that the 
quality of the pearl depends much more upon a calm state of 
the heavens than of the sea, and hence it is that it contracts a 
cloudy hue, or a limpid appearance, according to the degree of 
serenity of the sky in the morning. 

If, again, the fish is satiated in a reasonable time, then the 
pearl produced increases rapidly in size. If it should happen 
to lighten at the time, the animal shuts its shell, and the pearl 
is diminished in size in proportion to the fast that the animal 
has to endure : but if, in addition to this, it should thun- 




See B. vi. c. 23. Hist. Aiiim. B. xv. c. 8, says to the same 

effect, but calls it Perimuda, a city of India.” 

JElian, Hist. Anim. B. x. c. 13. It has been already remarked, in the 
sixth Book, that the ancients looked upon the Persian Gulf as forming 
part of the Er}1;hr£)ean or Bed Sea. 

The pearl itself, Cuvier says, is nothing else hut an extravasation, so 
to say, of the juices, whose duty it is to line the interior of the shell, to 
thicken and so amplify it ; and consequently, it is produced by a malady. 
It is possible, he says, for them to be found in all shell-fish ; but they have 
no beauty in them, unless the interior of the shell, the naere, or, as we Cfdl 
it, the mother of pearl, is lustrous and beautiful itself. Hence it is, that 
the finest of them come from the east, and are furnished by the kind of 
bivalve, called by Linnmus, Mytilus margaritiferus,” which has the most 
beautiful mother of pearl in the interior that is known. The parts of the 
Indian sea which are mentioned by Pliny, are those in which the pearl 
oyster is still found in the greatest abundance. 

All this theory, as Cuvier says, is totally imaginary. 
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der^^ as well, tlien it becomes alarmed, and closing the shell in 

aniMtant, produces what is known as a physema,=‘ or pearl- 

bubMe, filled with air, and bearing a resemblance to a pearl 
i . but in appearance. only, as it is quite empty, and devoid of 

body; these bubbles are formed by the abortion of the shell- 
fish. _ Those which are produced in a perfectly healthy state 
consist of numerous layers, so that they may be looked upon 

not inappropriately, as similar in conformation to the eallosrtie^ 

on the body of an animal ; and they should therefore be cleaned 
by experienced hands. It is wonderful, however, that they 
should be influenced thus pleasurably by the state of the hea- 
seeing that by the action of the sun the pearls are turned 
'1 a colour, _and lose all their whiteness, just like the human 

body. Hence it is that those which keep their whiteness the 
best are the pelagi®, or main-sea pearls, which lie at too 
great a depth to be reached by the sun’s rays ; and yet these 
. • even turn yeUow with age, grow dull and wrinkled, and it 

™ tlieir yobth that they possess that briUiancy which 
IS so higlily esteemed in them. When old, too, the coat grows 
thick, and they adhere to the shell,^^ from which they can 
' , ' oifiy be separated with the assistance of a file.22 Those pearls 

; . which have one surface flat and the other spherical, opposite 

to the plane side, are for that reason called tympania,®^ or tam- 
bour-pearls. 1 have seen pearls still adhering to the shell; 
tor wbich reason the sbells were Tised as boxes for unguents. 
In addition to these facts, we may remark that the pearl is 
l! l;i ' soft “ in the water, but that it grows hard the instant it is 

taken out. 

^ 20 Charax, in his description of Parthia, commended by 

Athenseiis, B. m says, on the other hand, that the fish are aided in bring- 
ing forth, by ram and thunder. ^ 

21 Prom the Greek ^t/crrjjua, “ air-hubble/’ 

sometimes happens, Cuyier says, that the secretion which forms the 
mother-of-pearl makes tubercles in the interior of the shell, which are the 
pearls adhering to the shell here spoken of. 

baccam concbfe 

rasisse ; to file tbe pearl away from its shell.” 

24 From this pass^ we learn that the “tympana,” or hand-drums of 

the presenfday ^ kettle-drums of 

^7*^/emarks that this is not the fact : the concretions are perfectly 
hard before the animal leay^ the water. ^ ^ 
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CHAP. 55 . — HOW PEAELS ABE FOHNI). 

The fish, as soon as ever it perceives the hand,^® shiits 
its shell and covers up its treasures, being well aware that it is 
for them that it is sought ; and if it happens to catch the hand,^^ 
it cuts it off with the sharp edge of the shell. And no punish- 
ment is there that could be more justly inflicted. There are 
other penalties added as well, seeing that the greater part of 
these pearls are only to be found among rocks and crags, while 
on the other hand, those which lie out in the main sea are ge- 
nerally accompanied by sea-dogs.^® And yet, for all this, the 
women will not banish these gems from their ears ! Some 
writers say,^^ that these animals live in communities, just like 
swarms of bees, each of them being governed by one remark- 
able for its size and its venerable old age while at the same 
time it is possessed of marvellons skill in taking all due pre- 

2® Isidonis of Charax, as quoted by Atbenasus, B. iii. ; and JSliaii, 
Hist. Anim. B. x. c. 20, make similar statements. Bondelet, in his treatise 
on Testaceous Fishes, B. i., complains of Pliny using the word videt,’^ 
‘‘sees,’’ in the present passage ; hut, as Hardouin says, he only uses it in 
a free sense, meaning, “ is aware of the approach of,” or “ has a perception 
of.” 

Isidorus of Charax, in Athenmus, B. iii,, tells a similar story ; but 
modifies it by saying tJiat the fish sometimes cuts off the of the 

divers, and not the hands. 

^ “ Canes marini.” He calls by this name the same animal that a little 
further on he describes by the name of “ canicula,” “ dog-fish alluding, 
probably, under that name to various species of the shark. Procopius, in 
his book, He Bell. Pers. B. i. c, 4, has a wonderful story in relation to this 
subject. He says, that the sea-dogs are wonderful admirers of the pearl- 
fish’, and follow them out to sea ; that when the sea-dogs are pressed by 
hunger, they go in quest of prey, and then return tc the shell-fish and gaze 
upon it. A certain fisherman, having watched for the moment when the 
sli ell-fish was deprived of the protection of its attendant sea-dog, which 
was seeking its prey, seized the shell-fish,i and made for the shore. The 
sea-dog, however, was soon aware of the theft, and making straight 
for the fisherman, seized him. Finding himself thus caught, he made a 
last effort, and threw the pearl-fish on shore, immediately on which he was 
torn to pieces by its protector. *■ 

Such, for instance, as Megasth^nes, quoted by Arrian in his Indica, 
and iElian, Hist. Anim. B. XV. c.. 8. 

30 Hardouin suggests that a preferable reading to “vetuslate,’^ would 
be “ venustate,” by its beauty ; and indeed, jElian, in the corresponding 
passage, Hist. Anim. B. xv. c. 8, says, that the chief is remarkable “for its 
size, and the extreme beauty of its colours.** 
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^ *■’ ®®y> take especial care 

5nlf?n once they are taken, the others stray to 

and fro, and are easily caught in their nets. We learn also 

that as soon M they are taken they are placed under a thick 

layer of salt in epthen-ware vessels ; as the flesh is gradually 
consumea, certain knots, which form the pearls,^are dis- 

the bottom of the 

CHAP. 56.— THE VAKIOUS EPHDS OE PEAEM. 

Ihere is no doubt that pearls wear with use, and will change 
-heir colour, if neglected. All their merit consists in their 
wkteness, lap size, roundness, polish, and weight; qualities 
which are not easily to be found united in the same ; so much 
so, indeed, that no two pearls are ever found perfectly alike • 
md It was from this circumstance, no doubt, tLt our^Eomml 
luxury first gave them the name of “unio,”^^ ^hg unique 

gem : for a simil^ name is not given them by the Greeks ■ nor 
indeed, ^ong p barbarians by whom they are found are 
they called m;^ing else but “ margaritse.”»« Even in the very 
whiteness of the pearl there is a great difference to be olS^ 

® resembles in tint the 

c^es of the mirror-strae, but exceeds all the others in size. 
The colour that is most highly prized of all, is that of those 

^ “Nucleos." The Greek authors occnsionally call them “stone," 
“conch^rm Vila “d ^a^s”- 

Isidorus and Solinns, however, say that the pearl is so called 

upS’oth^’ coal,"! M 

birt “.margarita” is not of Greek, 

SM,*UThe Sst. 

0 . 45.^^® specAteis, described by PUny, B. xxxri. 
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which are thence called alum-coloured^’^ pearls. Long pearls 
also have their peculiar value ; those are called elencM/^ 
which are of a long tapering shape, resembling our alabaster®® 
boxes in form, and ending in a full bulb.®® Our ladies 
quite glorj in having these suspended from their fingers, or 
two or three of them dangling from their ears. For the pur* 
pose of ministering to these luxurious tastes, there are various 
names and wearisome refinements which have been devised by 
profuseness and prodigality ; for after inventing these ear-rings, 
they have given them the name of crotalia,’’ or castanet 
pendants, as though quite delighted even with the rattling of 
the pearls as they knock against each other ; and now, at the 
present day, the poorer classes are even affecting them, as 
people are in the habit of saying, that a pearl worn by a 
woman in public, is as good as a lictor ^^ walking before her.’’ 
ITay, even more than this, they put them on their feet, and 
that, not only on the laces of their sandals, hut all over the 

“ Exaluminatos.” It is clear from tliis passage that Pliny was ac- 
quainted with our alum, as he here clearly implies tliat the alum known 
to him was of a white colour. Beckmann, however, in his History of 
Inventions^ asserts that our alum was certainly not known to the Greeks 
and Bomans, and that their ‘‘ alumen’' wms nothing else but vitriol, the 
^reen sulphate of iron, and that not in its pure state, but such as forms 
in mines. Pereira, however, in Ms Materia Medica, says, that there can 
be little doubt that Pliny was acquainted with our alum, hut did not dis- 
tinguish it from sulphate of iron, as he informs us that one kind of alum 
was white, and was used for dyeing wool of various colours. It is men- 
tioned more fully in B. xxxv. c. 52, where he speaks of its use in dyeing. 

28 These alabaster boxes for unguents are mentioned by Pliny in 
B. xxxvi. c. 12. They were usually pear-shaped; and as they were held 
with difficulty in the hand, on account of their extreme smoothness, they 
were called aXdjSacrpa^ from d, not,” and ‘‘ to be held.” 

The reader will recollect the offer made to our Saviour, of the alabaster 
box of ointment' of spikenard, very precious.” Matt. xxvi. 7. Mark 
xiv. 3. . 

28 Seneca, Benef. B. vii. c. 9, speaks of them as hanging in tiers from 
the ears of the Boman matrons, two and two ; and he says that they are 
not satisfied unless they have two or three patrimonies suspended from each 
ear. 

From their resemblance to crotala,” used by dancers, and similar to 
our castanets. 

That the pearls as fully bespeak the importance of the wearer, as the 
lictor does of the magistrate whom he is preceding. The honour of 'Being 
escorted by one or two lictors, was usually granted to the wives and other 
members of the imperial family. 
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and sometimes another. Indeed, I hare seen some which la}" 
at the edge of the shell, just as though in the very act of 
coming forth, and in some fishes as many as four or five. 
Up to the present time, very few have been found which ex- 
ceeded half an ounce in weight, by more than one scruple. It 
is a weil-ascertained fact, that in Britannia^® pearls are found, 
though smaii, aiid of a bad colour; for the deified Julius Cmsar 
wished it to be distinctly understood,®^ that the breast- plate 
which he dedicated to Yenus Genetrix, in her temple, was 
made of British pearls. 

CHAP. 58. — IXSDANCES OP THE USE OP PEAELS. 

I once saw Lollia Paulina,®^ the wife of the Emperor Oaius®^ 
—it was not at any public festival, or any solemn ceremonial, 
but only at an ordinary wedding entertainment®^ — ^covered 

Cuvier observes, that most of the rivers and lakes of^ the north of 
Europe possess the inya margarifera : the pearls of \vhich, though much 
inferior to those of the East, are sufficiently esteemed to be made an article 
of commerce. Bad pearls, of a dead marble colour, are also very frequently 
found in the mussels taken off our coasts. Pearls liave in modern times 
declined very considerably in value ; those of about the size of a large pea 
can be purchased, of very fine quality, for about a guinea each, wliile those 
of the size of a pepper-corn sell at about eighteen-pence. Seed pearls, of 
the size of small shot, are of very little value. Tavernier speaks of a re- 
markable pearl, that was found at Catifa, in Arabia, the fishery probably 
alluded to by Pliny, in C. 54, and winch he bought for the sum of £110,000, 
some accounts say £10,000, of our money. It is pear-sliaped, the elenebus 
of the ancients, regular, and without blemish. The diameter is .63 of an 
inch, at the largest part, and the length from two to three inches. It is 
said to be in the possession of the Shah of Persia. 

50 Tacitus, in his Agricola, says that pearls of a tawny and lividmolour 
are thrown up on the shores of Britain, and there collected. Suetonius 
absolutely says, c. 4, that Julius C^sar invaded Britain in the hope of 
obtaining pearls, in the weight and size of which he took considerable 
interest. 

51 By the inscription placed beneath the thorax, or breast-plate. 

52 The grand-daughter of M. LolHus, and heiress to his immense wealth. 
She was first married to 0. Memmius Eegulus; but was divorced from 
]]im, and niamed to the Emperor Caligula, who, however, soon divorced 
lier. At the instigation of Agrippina, Claudius first banished her, aiul 
then caused her to he murdered, A sepulchre to her honour was erected 
in the reign of the Emperor Nero. 

55 Caligula. 

5i Or rather ^‘betrothal entertainment,” ‘^sponsalium coe»a."’ The 

sponsalia ” were not an unusual preliminary of marriage, but were not 
absolutely necessary. 
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litters, “• and then on toe other barS^^W-’^ triumphal 
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her place at table, thus Xed • we^,f/n ^ an empire, taking 
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^ -^7,600,000 francs. Hardenin' says ; which would make £304.000 of our 
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German tnbes. He was afterwards annnfr,t!a^f j *®“ ®®’'‘sin of the 
grandson 0. C®sar, whom he accompaS mlp*’^ *“ 'hs 

a personal enemy of Tiberius, whicTmav in ™ ® «« 

had character given him by Velleius ®on®nnt for the 

eager to make money than^ to act houmS”^ ’ describes him as more 
of vice. Horace', on the other hand ^ gmlty of every kind 

9 , CTpressly praises him for his On™- iv. 

Loffins wy [he father of Mia P^dina ^ 

Paterculus almoTsug|?ste^L^mS'B^ autkor; but Velleius 
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¥or, indeed, are these the most supreme evidences of luxury. 
There were formerly two pearls, the largest that had been ever 
seen in the whole world : Cleopatra, the last of the queens of 
Eg}q)t, was in possession of them both, they having come to 
her by descent from the kings of the East. 'When Antony 
had been sated by her, day after day, with the most exquisite 
banquets, this queenly courtesan, inflated with vanity and dis- 
dainful arrogance, affected to treat all this sumptuousness and 
all these vast preparations with the greatest contempt ; upon 
which Antony enquired what there was that could possibly be 
added to such extraordinary magnificence. To this she made 
answer, that on a single entertainment she would expend ten 
millions®^ of sesterces. Antony was extremely desirous to 
learn how that could be done, but looked upon it as a thing 
quite impossible ; and a wager was the result. On the follow- 
ing day, upon which the matter was to be decided, in order 
that she might not lose the wa^r, she had an entertainment 
set before Antony, magnificent in every respect, though no 
better than his usual repast. Upon this, Antony joked 
her, and enquired what was the amount expended upon it ; to 
which she made answer that the banquet which he then be- 
held was only a trifling appendage to the real banquet, and 
that she alone would consume at the meal to the ascertained 
value of that amount, she herself would swallow the ten 
millions of sesterces; and so ordered the second course to be 
served. In obedience to her instructions, the servants placed 
before her a single vessel, which was filled with vinegar, a 
liquid, the sharpness and strength of which is able to dis- 

A foTirtb of tbe sum mentioned in Note 55, 

“ Corolkmim.” 

62 “ Et consumptnram earn coenam taxationem confmans.’^ 

66 ‘«It was because pearls are calcareous, that Cleopatra was able to dis- 
solve hers in vinegar, and by these means to gain a bet from her lover, as 
we are told by Pliny, B. ix. c. 58, and Macrobius, Sat. B. ii. c. 13. She 
mnst, however, have employed stronger vinegar than that which we use 
for our tables ; as pearls, on account of their hardness and their natural 
enamel, cannot be easily dissolved by a weals acid. Nature has secured 
the teeth of animals against the effect of acids, by an enamel covering, 
which answers the same purpose ; but if this enamel happens to be injured 
only in one small place, the teeth soon spoil and rot. Cleopatra, perhaps, 
broke and pounded tbe pearls [pearl] ; and it is probable th^ she after- 
wards diluted the vinegar with water, that she might be able to drink it; 
though dissolved calcareous matter neutralizes acids, and renders them imper- 
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-HOW pearls EIEST came into use at ROME. 
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same at Eome ; liaving been left by Ms father heir to his am- 
ple wealth and possessions. Let not Antony then be too 
proud, for all his trumvirate, since he can hardly stand in com- 
parison with an actor ; one, too, who had no wager to induce 
him-— a thing which adds to the regal munificence of the act 
—but was merely desirous of trying, by way of glorification 
to his palate, wb at was the taste of pearls. As he found it to 
be wonderfully pleasing, that he might not be the only one to 
know it, he had a pearl set before each of his guests for him 
to swallow. After the surrender of Alexandria, pearls came 
into common and, indeed, universal use at Eome ; but they 
first began to be used about the time of Sylla, though but of 
small size and of little value, Penestella says — in this, how- 
ever, it is quite evident that he is mistaken, for -®lius Stilo 
tells us, that it was in the time of the Jugurthine war, that 
the name of unio ’’ was first given to pearls of remarkable 
size. 

CHAP. 60. THE NATXmE OP THE MIJEEX AHI) THE PUllPLB. 

And yet pearls may he looked upon as pretty nearlj’ a pos- 
session of everlasting duration — they descend from a man to 
his heir, and they are alienated from one to another just like 
any landed estate. But the colours that are extracted from 
the murex*^"^ and the purple fade from hour to liour; and yet 
luxury, which has similarly acted as a mother to them, has 
set upon them prices almost equal to those of pearls. 

JEsopiis. This man, among his other feats, dissolved in vinegar (or at 
least attempted to do so), a pearl worth, about £8000, which he took from 
the ear-ring of Csecilia Metella, It is alluded to by Ilorace, B. ii. Sat. iii. 
1.239. 

6“ Or “ concbyliura.*’ Wo dnd that Pliny generally makes a difference 
between the colours of the “ murex,” or “ conchy Hum,’’ and those of the 
“purpura,” or “ pintle.” Cuvier says, that they were the names of dif- 
ferent shell-fish which the ancients employed for dyeing in purple of 
various shades. It is not known exactly, at the present day, what species 
they employed : hut it is a fact well ascertained, that the greater part of 
the univalve shell-fisli, more especially the Buccini and Murices of Lin- 
meiis, distil a kind of red liquid. The dearness of it arose, Cuvier thinks, 
from the remarkably small quantity that each animal afforded. Since the 
coccus, or kermes, he says, came to be well known, and more '•especially 
since the New World bas supplied us with cochineal, we are uo longer 
necessitated to have recourse to the juices of the inui:ex. 
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(36.) Purples live mostly seven®® j^ears. Like the murex, 
they keep themselves in concealment lor thirty clays, about the 
time of the rising of the Log-star; in the spring season they unite 
in large bodies, and by rubbing against each other, pro-duce a 
viscous spittle, from which a kind of wax is formed. The 
murex does the same; but the purple®^ lias that exquisite 
juice which is so greatly sought after for the purpose of dyeing 
cloth, situate in the middle of the throat. This secretion 
consists of a tiny drop contained in a white vein, from which 
the precious liquid used for dyeing is distilled, being of the 
tint of a rose somewhat inclining to black. The rest of the 
body is entirely destitute of this juice. It is a great point to 
take the fish alive ; for when it dies, it spits out this juice. 
Prom the larger ones it is extracted after taking off the shell ; 
but the small fi.sh are crushed alive, together with the shells, 
upon which they eject this secretion. 

In Asia the best purple is that of Tyre, in Africa that 
of Mcninx"® and the parts of Gsetulia that border on the 
Ocean, and in Europe that of Laconia. It is for this colour 
that the fasces and the axes'^ ofEome make way in the 
crowd ; it is this that asserts the majesty of childhood it is 
this that distinguishes the senator’^ from the man of equestrian 
rank; by persons arrayed in this colour are prayers"^ ad- 


Aristotle, Hist Atiim. B. v. c. 14, says, “ about six.’' Tlie miirox of 
Pliny is the Kripv^ of Aristotle. 

Aristotle sa 3 ’s, that the purple consists of three parts, the upper being 
the rpayr/Xog^ or neck; tlie middle the fxrjxojv, or poppy; ana the lower 
the or trunk ; and that the juice lies between the first and second 

of these parts, or tlie throat. This juice, which Pliny calls ‘‘fios," 
tower," “ros,” “dew,” and “succus," “juice,” is distilled, Cuvier 
says, not from the fauces of the animal, but from the mantle or mem- 
branous tissue which lines the shell. 

■'O See B. v. c. 7. See also B. vi. c. 36. 

’Which preceded the Roman consuls, who were clothed with the toga 
prfetexta, the colour of which was Syrian purple. 

Hardouin seems to think that “majestate pueritifc” means “children 
of high birth but it was the fact that all children of free birth wore the 
praetexta, edged with purple, till they attained puberty. It is much more 
probable that by these words Pliny moans the “ majesty of youth,” in its 
simplicity and guileless nature, that commands our veneration and respect. 

He means that the purple laticlave or broad hem of the senator's toga 
distinguished him from the eques, who 'wore a toga with an angusticlave, 
or narrow hem. 

From Cicero, Epist. Ad. Attic. B. ii. Ep. 9, we learn that purple 
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dressed to propitiate the gods ; on every garment'® it sheds a 
lustre, and in the triumphal vestment'’^® it is to he seen min- 
gled with gold. Let us he prepared then to excuse this 
irantic passion for purple, even though at the same time we 
are compelled to enquire, why it is that such a high value has 
been set upon the produce of this shell-dsb, seeing that while 
in the dye the smell of it is offensive, and the colour itself 
is harsh, of a greenish hue, and strongly resembling that of 
the sea when in a tempestuous state ? 

The tongue of the purple is a fLuger^"^ in length, and hy 
means of this it finds subsistence, by piercing other shell- 
fish,’^® so hard is the point of it. They die in fresh water, and 
in places' where rivers discharge themselves into the sea ; 
otherwise, when taken, they will live as long as fifty days on 
their saliva. Ail shell-fish grow very fast, and purples more 
especially ; they come to their Ml size at the end of a year. 

CHAP. 61. — THE niEFERENT KIXDS OF PURPLES. 

"Were I at this point to pass on to other subjects, luxury, no 
doubt would think itself defrauded of its due, and so accuse 
me of negligence ; I must therefore make my way into the 
very workshops even, so that, just as among articles of food 
the various kinds and qualities of corn are known, all those 
who place the enjoyment of life in these luxuries, may have 
a still better acquaintance with the objects for which they 
live.''^ 

was worn by the priests when performing saerif ce. Ajasson, however, 
agrees with Daleehamps in thinking that this passage hears reference to 
the consuls, who wore ppple when sacrificing to the gods. 

The prsetexta, for instance, the laticlave, the cldamys, the paluda- 
mentum, and the trabea. 

On the occasion of a triumph, the victor was arrayed in a toga 
picta,” an embroidered garment, which, from the present passage, would 
appear to have been of purple and gold, Pliny teHs us, B. xxxiii. c. 19, 
that Tarquinius, on his triumph over the Sabines, wore a robe of cloth of 
gold, 

Aristotle says the same, Hist Anim. B. v. c. 14, and Be Partih. 
Anim. B, ii. c. 17. Cuvier says, that the hiicciaus and murex have a long 
neck, in which there is a tongue armed with little teeth, but very sharp, 
hy means of which the animal is enabled to pierce other shell-fish. 

Conchylia;*^ other fish of the same kind apparently; as'fdiny uscrf 
the word ^‘conchylium” synonymously with ‘‘ murex,” 

“ Prjsmia vitae suse.” 
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than of tliem, tiiat known by the name of cBaIiitensis,|^ ®^ 
becanse of tbe various natures of the soil on which it feeds. 
Purples are taken with a kind of osier kipe®® of small size, and 
with large meshes ; these are cast into the sea, and in them 
cocMes are put as a bait, that close the shell in an instant, 
and snap at an object, just as we see mussels do. Though half 
dead, these animals, as soon as ever they are returned to the 
sea, come to life again, and open their shells with avidity; 
upon which the purples seek them, and commence the attack, 
by protruding their tongues. The cockles, on the other hand, 
the moment they feel themselves pricked, shut their shells, 
and hold fast the object that has wounded them : in this way, 
victims to their greediness, they are drawn up to the surface 
hanging by the tongue. 

CHAP. 62. (38.)— HOW WOOLS AHH DYED WITH THE HJICHS OF THE 
PUaPLE. 

The most favourable season for taking these fish is after the 
rising of the Dog-star, or else before spring ; for when they have 
once discharged their waxy secretion, their juices have no 
consistency : this, however, is a fact nnknowm in the dyers' 
workshops, although it is a point of primary importance. 
After it is taken, the vein is extracted, which we have^'-^ pre- 
viously spoken of, to which it is requisite to add salt, a sexta- 
rius^ about to every hundred pounds of juice. It is sufiicient 
to leave them to steep for a period of three days, and no 

Prom tlie Greek dtaXvTog^ or roving;'^ in consequence of 

its peculiar mode of life. 

Nassis. See Note 51 in p. 421. 

“ Qimra cerificavcre.” Cuvier remarks that Aristotle, Hist. Anira. 
B. r. c. 14, says, that these shell-fish make “ waxen combs,*” meaning 
thereby collections of cells, similar to those formed by the bee; and it is 
to this notion that Pliny refers in the use of the word cerificavere.'’ It is 
the fact, Cuvier says, that the univalve sea shell-fish, and more particularly 
the buccini and the murices, envelope their eggs with glutinous vesicles of 
varied forms, according to tlie respective species ; which, when massed to- 
gether, may be not inappropriately termed “ combs.” 

In c. 60. As Cuvier remarks, with considerable justice, this descrip- 
tion by Pliny of the process of dyeing in purple, is very difficult to explain, 
seeing that the art is now entirely lost. Eeaumur, he says, njade some 
attempts at dyeing with a small buccinum found off the French coasts, the 
Buccinum lapillus of Linnaeus ; but without any result. 

About twenty ounces. 
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more, for the fresher they axe, the greater virtue there i= 
in the liquor. It is then set to boil in vessels of tin,® and 
eve^ hundred amphorie" ought to be boiled down to five hun- 
dred pounds of dye, by the application of a moderate heat ■ for 
whmh purpose the vessel is placed at the end of a long funnel 
which conamimicates with the furnace; while 'thus boiling’ 
toe liquor is slummed from time to time, and with it the flesh’ 
which necessarily adheres to the veins. About the tenth day 
generally, the whole contents of the cauldron are in a liquified 
state, upon which a fleece, from which the grease has^ been 
cleansed, is plunged mto it by way of making trial ; but untU 
such time as the colour is found to satisfy the^ wishes of those 
prepanng It, the liquor is still kept on the boil The ttot iat 

S 0 hU t- inferior to that which is 
of a blackish hue. The wool is left to lie in soak for five 

nas lufly imbibed the colour. The juice of the bueeinum 
IS considered very inferior if employed by itself, as it is found 
colour ; but when used in conjunction with 

that of the pelagise, it blends^ with it very well, gives a briS 
ustre to Its colour, which is otherwise too dark, and imSfe 
the shining crimson hue of the kermes-berry, a tintS s 

of^’hdr respSi4 
r rendered Lmbre 

am t F°P“- Proportions for mixing 

^ pounds of wool, two hundi-ed pounds of juice of the 
bucemum and one hundred and eleven of juice of the pelagi* 




probable 

^ 9i translates the word plombe,- « lead ' 

be ab^Te%Knt‘ -phera woul 

adopts that given in, ^“‘*re, who is generally ver 


exacf^adopte that^given in, the S. 
cinnw, it XToid f^fndn^ ^^e% E wl 






Cbap. .63.];. ' WHEK .PIJEPIiE WAS EIBST' USEB AT ROME. , 44/ 

From tMs combination is produced the admirable tint known 
as amethyst colour.^® To produce the Tyrian hue the wool is 
soaked in the juice of the pelagise while the mixture is in an 
uncooked and raw state; after which its tint is changed by 
being dipped in the juice of the buccinum. It is considered of 
the best quality when it has exactly the colour of clotted blood, 
and is of a blackish hue to the sight, but of a shining ap- 
pearance when held up to the light ; hence it is that we find 
Homer speaking of purple blood.” ^ 

CHAP. 6S* (39.) — WHEN PURPLE WAS FIRST USED AT ROME : WHEN 
THE LATICLAYE YESTMEXT AND THE PRfflTEXTA WERE FIRST 
'WOEX. 

I find that, from the very first, purple has been in use at 
Borne, but that Eomulus employed it for the trabea.^® As to 
, the toga praetexta and the laticlave^^ vestment, it is a fact well 
ascertained, that Tullus Hostilius was the first king who made 
use of them, and that after the conquest of the Etruscans. Cor- 
nelius Hepos, who died in the reign of the late Emperor 
Augustus, has left the following remarks ; In the days of 
my youth,” says he, the violet purple was in favour, a pound 
of which used to sell at one hundred denarii; and not long 
after, the Tarentine^ red was all the fashion. This last was 

So called from the gem of that name; seo B. xxxvii. c. 40. 

Aejuart II, P. 1. 360, for instance. 

The ‘Hrabea” was similar in cut to the toga, "but was ornamented 
with purple horizontal stripes. Servius mentions three kinds of trahea ; 
one wholly of purple, which was sacred to the gods, another of purple and 
white, and another of purple and saffron, which belonged to the augurs. 
The purple and white trabea was the royal robe, worn by the early kings, 
and the introduction of which was assigned to Eomulus. The trabea was 
woim by the consuls in public solemnities, such as opening the temple of 
Janus. The eouites also wore it on particular occasions ; audit is some- 
times spoken of as the badge of the equestrian order. 

The latus clavus, or laticlave, -was originally worn on the tunic, and 
was a distinctive badge of the senatorian order. It consisted of a single 
broad band of purple colour, extending perpendicularly from the neck down 
the centre of the tunic. The right or wearing the laticlave was given to 
children of the equestrian order, at least, as we learn from Ovid, in the 
reign of Augustus. 

^ Hardouin says, that in his time there were still to be seen tife remains 
of the ancient dyeing houses at Tarentum, the modern Otranto, and that 
vast heaps of the shells of the murex had been discovered there. 
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succeeded by the Tyrian dibapha," which could not bo bought 
tor even one thousand denarii per pound. P. Lentulus Spin- 
ther, the curule aedile, was the first who used the dibapha for 
the pnetoxta, and. he was greatly censured for it ; whereas 
now-a-days,” says he, “ who is there that does not have purple 
hangings to his banqueting-couches, even ? ” 

This Spinther was wdiic in the consulslnp of Cicero,, and in 
the year from the Building of the Cit}^, 691. “Dibapha” was 
the name given to textures that had been doubly dyed, and 
these were looked upon as a mighty piece of costly extrava- 

aU the purple 

cloths that are reckoned of any account are dyed in a similar 
manner. 


CHAP. 64. — FABRICS CAILED CONCETI,UTF.D. 


Pabries that are called conehyliated are subjected to the 
same process m all other respects, but without any admixture 
ot the jince of the buecinum ; in addition to which, the liquid 
IS mixed mth water and human urine in equal parts,^ one- 
Mf only of the proportion of dye being used for the same quan- 
tity of wool. Prom this mixture a full colour is not obtained, 
put that pale tint, which is so highly esteemed ;■ and the clearer® 

It is, the less of it the wool has imbibed. 

of t^ese dyes vaiy in proportion to the 
however, those 

Who me in the habit of paying enormous prices for them, may 
s well be inlormed that on no occasion ought the juice of 


/3<irr4‘to 

the fahWm?.fw 'I probably signiflod not only tbe hangings of 

^ “ Pro indiviso.’* 

® ^*I)imidia et medicamina adduntur.” This, no doubt is fhp 

ho <hMor, quanto magis veUera esuriunt.?^ This seems 

iT® would read“dilucl 

0101 lor dUutior, and it would appear to be preferable. 


of the pelagiae to exceed fifty, aud that of the btxccinum one 
hundred sesterces for one hundred pounds.® 

CBCAB. 65.-— THE AMETHYST, THE TYRIAH, THE HYSOINIAH, AND 
THE CEIMSOH TINTS. 

But no sooner have we finished with one branch of this 
subject than we have to begin upon another, for we* find that 
it is made quite a matter of sport to create expense ; and not 
only this, but the sport must be doubled by making new mix- 
tures and combinations, and falsifying over again what was 
a falsification of the works of hTature already ; such, for in- 
stance, as staining tortoise-shell,® alloying gold with silver for 
the purpose of making electrum,^® and then adding copper to 
the mixture to make Corinthian metal. 

(41.) It was not sufficient to have borrowed from a precious 
stone the name of amethyst” for a dye, but when we have ob- 
tained this colour we must drench it over again with Tyrian 
tints,^^ so that we may have an upstart name^® compounded of 
both, and at the same moment a two-fold display of luxury ; 
for as soon as ever people have succeeded in obtaining the 
conchyliated colour, they immediately begin to think that it 
will do better as a state of transition to the Tyrian hues. 
There can be little doubt that this invention is due to some 
artist who happened to change his mind, and alter a tint 
with which he was not pleased : hence a system has taken its 
rise, and spirits, ever on the rack for creating wonders^ have 
transformed what was originally a blunder into something 
quite desirable ; while, at the same time, a double path has 

’ There can be little doubt that Salmasius is right in his conjecture that 
the reading here should be “ quingentos/’ “ five hundred,"’ instead of ‘‘quin- 
quagenos/’ “fifty as it is evident from what Pliny has said in previous 
Chapters, that the juices of the pelagia were considerably more valuable 
than those of the buccinum. 

8 He states this by way of warning to those who are in the habit of 
paying enormous prices for dyes, such as one hundred denarii for a pound, 
as mentioned in the last Chapter. 

8 This is mentioned more fully in B. xvL c. 84. 

See B. xxxiii. c- 23, Electrum was an artificial metal, resembling 
amber in colour, and consisting of gold alloyed with one-fifth part of 
silver. 

See B. xxxiv. e. 3. It was a mixture of gold, silver, and,popper. 

12 Described at the end of c. 62. 

1® “ Nomen improbum.” 
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been pointed out to lusury, in thns making one colour 
another, and thereby become, as they say, softer and 
mellow. And what is even more than this, human 
has even learned to mingle with these dyes 
the earth, and to steep in - 

crimson with the berry of the’kermes,' in c 
hysgmim’* tint. Thekermes of Galatia, 
we snali mention when 
of the earth. 


carry 
more 
ingenuity 

. • V -- the productions of 

iyrian purple fabrics already dyed 
in order to produce the 
, a red beny which 
,•= fk ve come to speak*' of the productions 
IS tile most esteemed, of al l 
one that grows in the ricinity of SeriSf 
However, to make an end, on(i for all, of my descriptS of 
these precious dyes, I shall remark, that the colour yifibv 

hue, and SifS 

moie thm four yeai’s old, it is quickly discharged • hence we 

I have now abun^tly treated of an art, by means of which 

ma V f ^ i<tea thaf their appearance 

may be set off to the greatest possible advantage. 

CHAP. 66 . ( 42 .)— IHE PESrs-A, AND THE POTOTHEEES. 

Belonging to the sheU-fish tribe there is the pinna also- 
It is found« m slimv snots. sWr.,ro i,.- • 
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witlaout a eoinpanioii, wliicli some writers call tlie pinnotlieres/'^ 
and others, againj pinnopliylax, being a small kind of sbrimp, 
or else a parasitical crab. The pinna, which is destitute of 
sight, opens its shell, and in so doing exposes its body within 
to the attacks of the small fish, which immediately rash upon it, 
and finding that they can do so with impunity, become bolder 
and bolder, till at last they quite fill the shell. The pinno- 
theres, looking out for the opportunity, gives notice to the 
pinna at the critical moment by a gentle bite, upon which 
the other instantly closes its shell, and so kills whatever it has 
caught there ; after which, it divides the spoil with its com- 
panion. 

CHAP. 67.—THE SENSITIVENESS OE WATEE ANIMALS ; THE TORPEDO, 

THE PASTINACA, THE SCOLOPENDEA, THE OLANIS, AND THl^ 

EAM-EISH. 

Fpon®^ refiecting on such facts as these, I am the more in- 
clined to wonder at the circumstance that some persons have 
been found who were of opinion that the water animals are 
devoid of all sense. The torpedo is very well aware of the 
extent of its own powers, and that, too, although it experiences 
no benumbing efiects from them itself. Lying concealed in 

20 iiave already bad an account of one pinnotheres, in c. 51. Some 
of the editions, however, make a difference in the spelling of the name, 
and call the animal mentioned in the 51st Chapter, pinnotheres,” and 
the one here .spoken of, the ** pimioteres,” the “guardian of the pinna;’' 
from the Greek verb rajpiw, “to keep," or “guard." “ Pinnophylax ” 
has the same meaning. 

2^ Cuvier says, that in the shell of the pinna, as, in fact, of all the bi- 
valves, there are often found little crabs, which are, as it were, imprisoned 
there ; and that it is this fact that has given rise to the story of the treaty 
of amity between these two animals, which appears in various authors, and 
is related in various forms, which only agree in being devoid of truth. Cu- 
vier says that a careful distinction must be made between the piimothertis 
of this Chapter, the one of which Aristotle makes mention, and that which 
is mentioned by Pliny in c. 51, the hermit-crab of the moderns. There 
can, however, be but little doubt that they are different accounts of the 
same animal. 

22 The whole, nearly, of this Chapter is taken from Aristotle, B. v. c. 16. 

23 Plutarch speaks oftliis fish, in his “Treatise on the Instincts of Ani- 
mals also Oppian, Halieut. B. ii. 1. 62. The Eaia torpedo of Linnaeus, 
Cuvier says, has on each side of the body a galvanic organ, which produces 
an electric shock, similar to that communicated by the use oAhe Leyden 
vial. By this means it baffles its enemies, and drives them away ; or else, 
having stupefied them, devours them at its leisure. 
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the mtid, it awaits the approach of the fish anrl nf fB a 
that they are swimming above in supneSd 
nicates the shock, and instantly darts ^pon them- 

morsel in existence that is SS ‘to tb? r 
of this fish. And no less wonderful too If tw v 

wn by «rSic 

two little homfrfS pwS\omTe2h ST 

kstTh * sporting around Y^'u^U at 

last they approach so close that it is able to seize them *t * 

i r- 

a. „di.. 

m The scolopendra,- which bears a strong resemblance- 

ve^y deSef ^ ‘"’I says, is 

Oppian, Hal^tVi Ae • mTl » 

De Ifat Deor. make meutioint this ' “““• 
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the head the 
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Cuvier says, which ordinSv ml™ tl ^ “rhombus,” 
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to tlie land insect wMcii we call a centipede, if it cliances to 
swallow a hook, will vomit forth all its intestines, until it has 
disengaged itself, after which it will snck them in again. The 
sea-fox^^ too, when exposed to a similar peril, goes on 
swallowing the line until it meets with a weak part of it, 
and then with its teeth snaps it asunder with the greatest ease. 
The fish called the glanis®^ is more cautious ; it bites at the 
hooks from behind, and does not swallow them, but only strips 
them of the bait. 

(44.) The sea -ram^® commits its ravages just like a wary 
robber ; at one time it will lurk in the shadow of some large 
vessel that is lying out at sea, and wait for any one who may 
be tempted to swim ; while at another, it will raise its head 
from the surface of the water, survey the fishermen^s boats, 
and then slily swim towards them and sink them. 

CHAP. 68. (45.) BODIES WHICH HAVE A THIED ITATUEE, THAT 

OP THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE COMBINED— THE SEA-NETTLE. 

Indeed, for my own part, I am strongly of opinion that there 
is sense existing in those bodies which have the nature®^ of 
neither animals nor vegetables, but a third which partakes of 
them both : — sea-nettles and sponges, I mean. The sea-nettle^® 
wanders to and fro by night, and at night changes its locality. 
These creatures are by nature a sort of fieshy branch, and are 
nurtured upon flesh. They have the power of produciag an 

is in reality of the class of worms that have red blood, or annelides, such, 
for instance, as theKereides of larger size. These having on the sides ten- 
tacles, which bear a strong resemblance to feet, and sharp jaws, might, he 
says, be very easily taken for scolopendrse. ^ They have also a fleshy trunk, 
often very voluminous, and so flexible that it can be extended or withdrawn, 
according to the necessities of the animal. It is this trunk, Cuvier thinks, 
that gave occasion to the story that it could disgorge its entrails, and then 
swallow them again. 

This fish, Cuvier says, was doubtless a species of sq^ualus ; which have 
the power, inconsequence of the sharpness of their saw-like teeth, of cutting 
a line with the greatest ease. It is mentioned by Aristotle, B. ix. c. 62 ; 
.^iian, Yar. Hist. B. i. c. 43 ; and Oppian, Halieut. B. iii. L 144. 

The fish that has been previously mentioned in c. 17 of this Book, 
under the name of silurus, 

33 Aries.’' The Delphinus orca of Linnmus. See c. 4 of the present 
Book. ^ ^ 34 Xhe zoophytes, or the zoodendra. 

33 The wandering urtiem, or sea-nettles, are the Medusee ^f Linnseus ; 
the stationary nettle is the Actinia of the same naturalist. 

36 **Carnos£e frondis his natura.’^ 
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thick, very hard, and I'ough, and axe called tragi : * ’ tke 

second, are thick, and mnch softer, and are called mani 
of the third, being fine and of a closer texture, tents for sores 
are made ; this last is known as Achillium.^’^® All of these 
sponges grow on rocks, and feed upon*^ shell- and other 
fish, and slime. It would appear that these creatures, too, have 
some intelligence ; for as soon as ever they feeP*^ the hand 
about to tear them off, they contract themselves, and are sepa- 
rated with much greater difficulty : they do the same also 
when the waves buffet them to and fro. The small shells that 
are found in them, clearly show that they live upon food : 
about Torone^® it is even said that they will survive after they 
have been detached, and that they grow again ffiom the roots 

of sponges, bnt that Pliny liere is only enumerating those ■which were em- 
ployed for domestic use. 

In tie singular, ‘‘ tragus,” from the Greek rpaydc, a goat, on account 
of their strong smell, which they contract from the mud ana slime in which 
they are bund. 

Prolably from the Greek judvog, “rare,^^ “in small quantities;” iu 
allusion to the comparative rarity of this kind of sponge. 

A teim merely used, as Cselius Ehodigiuus says, to denote the strength 
of its textire. 

Cuviir says, that though sometimes shells and small animals are found 
lodged in the sponge, they do not afford it any nourishment. Having no 
mouth, it can only live and increase by the inhalation of substances dis- 
solved in he water of the sea. 

“ Seisere.'^ Cuvier says, that many observers have stated that this is 
the only sgn of animal life that the sponge affords ; but that Grant assures 
us that it loes not even afford that. The fact is, however, that “ the sponge 
itself is acellular, fibrous tissue, produced by small auimals, almost imper- 
ceptible, Jailed poljpi, and living in the sea. This tissue is said to be 
covered ii its native state with a sort of semifluid thin coat of animal jelly, 
susceptibe of a slight contraction or trembling on being touched ; which, m 
fact, is tte only symptom of vitality displayed by the sponge. After death, 
this gelainous substance disappears, and leaves only the skeleton or sponge, 
formed hf the combination of a multitude of small capillary tubes, capable 
of receiing water in the interior, and of becoming thereby distended. 
Though different in their nature, sponges are analogous in their formation, 
to coral. On being examined with a power of about 500 linear, the fleshy 
matter o‘ the living sponge is to he distinctly observed, having in its interior 
gemmae, which are considered to he the young. These are occasionally 
given of from the mass of living matter. The greater portion of the mass 
of sponge consists of small cylindrical threads or fibres, varying in size. 
The sprulae are not found within these, but in the large and flattened 
fibres, aid var 3 ung in number from one to three or more, imbedded in their 
substarce.” From Brande*s Dictionary, 

S« B. iv. c. 17. 
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wHcli have been left adhering to the rock. They leave a 
colour similar to that of blood upon the rock from which they 
have been detached, and those more especially which are pro- 
duced in the Syrtes of Africa.^® 

The manoa is the one that grows to the largest size, but the 
softest of all are those found in the vicinity of Lycia. "Wliere 
the sea is deep and calm, they axe more particularly soft, while 
those which are found in the Hellespont are rough, and tkose in 
the vicinity of Malea coarse.®^ When lying in places exposed 
to the sun, they become putrid : hence it is that those which 
are found in deep water are the best. While they are alive, they 
are of the same blackish colour that they are when sacurated 
with water. They adhere to the rock not by one pait only, 
nor yet by the whole body : and within them there are a 
number of empty tubes, generally four or five in number, by 
means of which, it is thought, they take their food. There 
are other tubes also, but these are closed at the upper extremity ; 
and a sort of membrane is supposed to be spread beneath 
the roots by which they adhere. It is well knovn that 
sponges are very long-lived. The most inferior kind of all ai'e 
those which are called aplysise,^^®^ because it is impossible to 
clean them : these have large tubes, while the other parts of 
them are thick and coarse. 
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animal like a and tkat, pressing downward npon them, 

it prevents them from returning to the surface. It is for this 
reason that they carry stilettos with them,®^ which are very 
sharp at the point, and attached to them by strings ; for if they 
did not pierce the object with the help of these, it could not 
be got rid o£ This, however, is entirely the result, in my 
opinion, of the darkness and their own fears ; for no person 
has ever yet been able to find, among living creatures, the fish- 
cloud or the fish-fog, the name which they give to this enemy 
of theirs. 

The divers, however, have terrible combats with the dog- 
fish, which attack with avidity the groin, the heels, and ail 
the whiter parts of the body. The only means of ensuring 
safety, is to go boldly to meet them, and so, by taking the 
initiative, strike them with alarm : for, in fact, this animal 
is just as frightened at man, as man is at it; and they are on 
quite an equal footing when beneath the water. But the mo- 
ment the diver has reached the surface, the danger is much 
more imminent ; for he loses the power of boldly meeting his 
adversary while he is endeavouring to make his way out of the 
water, and his only chance of safety is in his companions, who 
draw him along by a cord that is fastened under his shoulders, 
"'^iie he is engaging with the enemy, he keeps pulling this 
cord with his left hand, according as there may be any sign of 
immediate peril, while with the right he wields the stiletto, 
which he is using in his defence. At first they draw him along 
at a moderate pace, but as soon as ever they have got him close 
to the ship, if they do not whip him out in an instant, with 
the greatest possible celerity, they see him snapped asunder ; 
and many a time, too, the diver, even when already drawn 
out, is dragged from their hands, through neglecting to aid the 
efforts of those who are assisting him, by rolling up his body 
in the shape of a ball. The others, it is true, are in the mean- 
time brandishing their pronged fish-spears ; but the monster 
has the craftiness to place himself beneath the ship, and so 

ahsnrdity, and justly reprehends it ; though it must he confessed that there 
is some obscurity in the passage, arising from the way in which it is 
worded. 

^ Cuvier thinks it not improbable that it- may have been some of the 
large rays that were seen by the divers, and more especially, th^ largest of 
them all, the Cephalopterus. 

^ *‘Stilos.” 
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wage the warfare in safety. Consequently, every possible 
care is taked by the divers to look out for the approach of 
this enemy. 

(47.) It is the surest sign of safety to sec flat-fish, which 
never frequent the spots where these noxious monsters are 
found : and it is for this reason that the divers"''^ call them sacred. 

CHAP. 71. — PISHES WHICH AKE ICNCLOSED IIST A STOXY SHELL — SEA 

ANIMALS WHICH HAVE NO SENSATION OTHEK ANIMALS W’‘HICH 

LIVE IK THE MUD. 

Those animals, however, it must bo admitted, which lie en- 
closed in a stony shell, have no sensation whatever — sneh as 
the oyster,®® for instance. Many, again, have the same nature 
as vegetables j such as the holothuria,®® the pulmones,®'^ and 
the sea-stars.®^ Indeed, I may say that there is no land produc- 

^ Caslius Kbodigoims, B. xxv. c. 16, states that tbe divers for sponges 
were in the habit of pouring forth oil at the bottom of the sea, for the 
purpose of increasing the light there ; and Pliny states the same in B. ii. 
c:l06. 

Cuvier says, that the name of sacred fish” has been given to several 
fish of very different character ; such as the anthias or auiopias of Aris- 
totle, B. ix. c. 37, the pompilus and the dolphin (Athena 2 us, B. vii.), be- 
cause it was thought that their presence was a guarantee against the 
vicinity of dangerous fish. The authors, however, that wore consulted by 
Pliny, seem to have given this name to the flat-fish, the Plcuronectes of 
Linnaeus ; and in fact, unprovided as they are with any means of defence, 
their presence is not unlikely to prove, in a very great degree, the absence 
of the voracious class of fishes, 

^ It is singular that Pliny, after his numerous stories as to the sen- 
sitiveness of numerous bivalves, should make this statement in reference 
to the oyster ; for, on the contrary, as Cuvier says, the opter, in common 
with the other bivalves, is extremely sensitive to the touen. 

Cuvier says, that the different zoophytes, the sea-star, at least, are 
far from having the life of vegetables only ; for that they arc real animals, 
which have the sense of touch, a voluntary power of motion more or less 
complete, and seize and devour their prey. It is not, however, very well 
known, he says, what was the “ holothurium” of the ancients. Aristotle, 
Hist, Anim. B. i. c. 1, ranks it, as well as the oyster, among the animals 
which, without being attached to any object, have not the faculty of 
moving; and in his work, Do Part. Anim, B. iv. c. 5, he adds, that the 
holothurium and the pulmo only differ from the sponge in being detached, 
Cuvier is of opinion, however, that they both belong to the balcyones, the 
round kinds of which easily^etach themselves from the places upon which 
they have^own. 

Pulmo, “ the sea-lungs.” 

Or, as we call it, the star-fish. 
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tion which has not its like in the sea no, not even those insects 
which frequent our pnbiic-honses^^in summer, and are so troxible- 
some with their nimble leaps, nor yet those which more es- 
pecially make the human hair their place of refuge ; for these 
are often drawn up in a mass ^ collected around the bait. This, 
too, is supposed to be the reason why the sleep of fish is some- 
times so troubled in the night. Upon some fish, indeed, these 
animals breed ®® as parasites : among these, we find the fish 
known as the chalcis.®® 

CHAK 72 . ( 48 .) — ^TEITOMOXTS SEA-AlSriMAXS. 

ISr or yet are dire and venomous substancesfound wanting in the 
sea: such, for instance, as the sea-hare®^ of the Indian seas, 

<52 Adeoque nihil non gignitur in mari.’* 

“ Cauponarum.^^ Caupona” had two significations ; that of an inn 
where trayellers obtained food and lodging, and that of a shop where wine 
and ready-dressed meat were sold. A lower kind of inn was the popina, 
which was principally frequented by the slayes and lower classes, and was 
mostly used as a brothel as well. 

He alludes to various kinds of sea-animals, called sea-lice and sea- 
fleas. Cuvier says, that there are some Crustacea which have been called 
sea-fleas and sea-lice, some of wliich kinds are parasites, and are attached 
to various fishes and cetacea. Thus, he says, a pycnogonum is commonly 
named pediculus balffiiijn,” or the whale-louse one of the calygae is 
called the fish-flea,’* another the ‘^mackerel-flea.” The name of sea-flea, 
he observes, has been given more especially to a very diminutive kind of 
shrimp, in consequence of its power of leaping from place to place. 

Aristotle says, that thechalcis is greatly tormented hy sea-fleas,, which 
attach themselves to its gills. Cuvier remarks, that a great number of 
fish are subject to have the gills attacked by parasitical animals of the 
genus Lemma or that of the monoculi of Linnaeus, which have been divided 
into many classes since. They have nothing in common, he says, with the 
land-flea, except the name and the property of living at the expense of 
other animals. 

The ancients, Cuvier says, speak of their chalcis as being of a similar 
nature to the thryssa and the sardine (Athenmus, B. vii.), gregarious fishes, 
which live both in the sea and in fresh water, and the flesh of which was 
salted. Hence he concludes that it was the same as the Clupea ficta of 
Lacepede, the ‘‘ finte” of the French, and the agone of Lombardy, 
which unites all these characteristics, and is sometimes called the “sar- 
dine” of the Lago di Garda. 

It is mentioned again in B. xxiii. c. 3. Cuvier says, that the sea- 
hare of the ancients is the mollusc to which Linnseus has Injudiciously 
given the name of aplysia, which Pliny gives to certain of the* sponge 
genus, and to which nomenclature of Linnaeus the modem naturalists have 
assented. (See 51, p. 456.) Its tentacles and its muzzle, he says, resemble 
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which IS even poisonous by the very touch, and immediate],, 

produces Yomitmg and disarrangement of the stomSb S 

Z ® appearance of a shapeless mass, and only 

resembles the hm m colour; in India it resembles it in hs 
toger sme, and m Its hair, which is only somewhat coamcr- 
there it is never taken alive. An equaUy deadly animal is the 
sea-spider, which is especially dangerous for a sting which it 
has on the back ; but there is nothing that is more to be di-eaded 
than the sting which protrudes from the tail of the tryoon ™ 
by our people known as the pastinaca, a weapon five inches in 

km^i^^’ the root of a tree, the fish is able to 

kill It, It can pierce armour too, just as though with an an-ow 

^ison ^ of iron it adds all the corrosive qualities of 


CHAP. 73 . ( 49 .) THE ITAXADIES OE PISHES. 

m do not find it stated that all kinds of fishes are subieet 
h) epizootic diseases,” like other animals of a wild natime ■ 

the muzzle and ears of the hare, closely enough to have caiKi^rf fVn'ff n a* 

As Its smell is disagreeable, and its^ fio-mf rpViiwfT ^ 
vellous, and indeed fatal qualities, hesays, haveLen ^cribS to^ f 
■which fishermen still speak of but which to this animal, 

actual erperionce. The onlK C tint ™ 1 ’if" f ^7 
that It secretes fiom an organ, situate in ite body a ■*?’ 

As to the Indian sea-hare, the body of which was covJ^rd^whh f 
professes himself quite at ’a loss toLow Cat ft Sb w S ?,f f 
that thu name must have boon given to some tetro^on ii4; .f 
received the name from the cleft in the iawSd tW skf ’if f 
and minute spines. The safiors, he s«i aftoih .tf tn rt, f ‘f T 
venomous properties. ’ ^ ^ tetrodon certain 

«8 Cuvier says, that there is reason to believe that fbia Jo fi.. 

the vive of the French (probably our wcZrl X TrLhjf f 

they ajre venomous in any deeree but ^ because 

™», Oo.,, p^lnld. ,alS 

n mentioned in c. 40 and c. 67 of this ■ era o. 

from the Greek Tpvy^v, Cuvier savs flmf ■fiiTo a* ? ®P called 

like a saw ; and tha7when it bas penetrated the 

without enlarging the wound £ if k ««1 ^ Sot out 

qualities, that renders its wound so^ dangerousf afd fofite 

trees arid iron, they are entirely fabulouf toi its action upon 

^’^NovVara as Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. viii. o. 25, calls 
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but it is evidently the fact that individuals among them are 
attacked by maladies, from tbe emaciated appearance that many 
present, wbile at the same moment others of the same species 
are taken quite remarkable for their fatness. 

^ ^ 74. (50.)— THE GENEEATIOH OF FISHES. 

The curiosity and wonder which have been excited in man- 
kind by this subject, will not allow me any longer to defer 
giving an account of the generation of these animals. Fishes 
couple by rubbing their bellies'^® against one another ; an ope- 
ration, however, that is performed with such extraordinary 
celerity as to escape the sight. Dolphins’^ also, and other 
animals of the cetaceous kind, couple in a similar manner, 
though the time occupied in so doing is somewhat longer. The 
female fish, at the season for coupling, foUows the male, and 
strikes against its belly with its muzzle ; while the male in its 
turn, when the female is about to spawn, follows it and devours'^® 
the eggs. But with them, the simple act of coupling is not 
sufiicient^® for the purposes of reproduction ; it is necessary 
for the male to pass among the eggs which the female has pro- 
duced, in order to sprinkle them with its vitalizing fluid. This 
does not, however, reach all the eggs out of so vast a multi- 
tude ; indeed, if it did, the seas and lakes would soon be filled, 
seeing that each female produces these eggs in quantities in- 
numerable.’^’ • 

Curier says, that there are some maladies by which individuals are 
attacked; hut that it is not uncommonly the case that certain species are 
attacked universally, as it were, by a sort of epidemic. There was an 
instance of this, he says, in the lake of the valley of Montmorency, where 
numbers of the fish were suddenly to be seen floating dead on the surface, 
the skin of which was covered with red spots, while at the same time their 
flesh had become disagreeable to the taste, and unwholesome. 

Cuvier says, that this is not the case in general; but that some, 
more especially those which are viviparous, actimlly do couple ; while, on 
the other hand, in most, the male does nothing else but besprinkle with the 
milt the eggs which the female has deposited, as is stated by Pliny a little 
further on. 

These belong to the cetacea; which, as Cuvier says, are now uni- 
versally placed among the mammifera, and not among the fishes. They ‘'I 

couple, he says, in the same manner as quadrupeds do in general. . i 

As Aristotle says, “ from those that are left the fishes are produced.” |l 

's's Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 12. ® 

7*^ It has been calculated, Cuvier says, that a female cod, or sturgeon, 
produces in a year more than one hundred thousand eggs, 

ii 
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wiEf of fishes grow in the sea ; some of them 

mth the greatest rapidity, those of the mtumna, for instamce 

slowly. Those among the flat 
fishes, whose talk or stmgs are not in the way, as well as 
those of the turtle kind, couple the one upon the other- 
the polypus by attaching one of its feelers to the nostrils” 

rmV ® means of the tongue ■ 

uniting the arms, they then swim contrary ways; these last also 

at the mouth. The polypi,®^ however, couple 

^ thfsoft “ ground, whUe the rlst 

of the soft &h couple backwards in the same manner as the 

shrimps do the same, and crabs employ the 
male with its fore- 

nnoc female, and with its hinder 

11^® l^mmches. The female produces tiny pieces of black 
flesh, which are known by the name of gyrini,«“ and are only 

7ft n 


Cuvier says, that the eggs of the common fishes, of toads fmo-s 

to fteUT^senns\S“XMh”’“’ elates more especiaUy 

xne ray genus, but that there is no very positive inowleda-e ns fn thi 

mode m which they do couple. It is probable he sii.r,™f7 S " *“® 
do It m the manner above Lutk^^ 

femilT^L^T’ “u®®'^‘'"“ “'® ““ 1 “ “"''nts the haik the 

to adapt itself toXcE LlV^rf thlwf 
81 n ®'y properly, the physeter, passage, or orifice. 

^3fess-s?='a-s 

^=55S-S-i=S=£ 

each individual fecundates its own ^The rriKt^ couple at all, and 
of the belly, couple bv attrition 


' Crustacea couple by attrition 

ai™ <m h tt. 
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to be distingtiislied eyes aad tail; very soon, bow- 

eyer, the feet are deyeloped, and the tail, beconaing bifurcate, 
forms the hind legs. It is a most singular thing, but, after a 
life of six months’ duration, frogs melt away^ into shme, 
though no one ever sees how it is done ; after which they come 
to lite again in the water during the spring, just as they were®® 
before. This is effected by some occult operation of JSTature, 
and happens regularly every year. 

Mussels, also, and scallops are produced in the sand by the 
spontaneous®® operations of nature. Those which have a harder 
shell, such as the murex and the purple, are formed from a 
viscous fluid like saliva, just as gnats are produced from liquids 
turned sour,®^ and the fish called the apua,®*^* from the foam of 
the sea when warm, after the fall of a shower. 

Those fish, again, which are covered with a stony coat, such 
as the oyster, are produced from mud in a putrid state, or else 
from the foam that has collected around ships which have been 
lying for a long time in the same position, about posts driven 
into the earth, and more especially around logs of wood.®® It 
has been discovered, of late years, in the oyster-beds,®® that 

shoot out at the base of the tail, and in the same proportion that they grow, 
the tail decreases, till at last it entirely disappears. 

Frogs, Cuvier says, conceal themselves in mud and slime during the 
winter, but, of course, are not changed into it. 

“ Qu 80 fuere.’^ Just in the same state, he probably means to say, in 
which they were when they were melted into slime, and not as they were 
when in the tadpole state. 

^ All that is asserted here, Cuvier says, about the spontaneous opera- 
tions of nature is totally false. Everything connected with the eggs and 
the generation of the mussel, the murex, and the scallop is now clearly 
ascertained. 

87 ‘‘Acescente humore.” Hardouin has suggested that the proper 
reading may be “ arescente humore” — horn moisture dried up ; for, he 
remarks, Aristotle, in his Hist. Anim. B. v. c, X8, states, that the 

empides,'* gnats formed from the ascarides in the slime of wells, are 
more frequently produced in the autumn season- 

87* The apum, or aphyse, Cuvier says, are nothing else but the fry of fish 
of a large kind. 

88 Cuvier says, that some of the shell-fish deposit their eggs upon stakes 

and piles, which are driven down into the water among sea- weed, and the 
bottoms of old ships : hut that many of them perish from the solutions 
formed by those bodies in a state of rotteuness, or, at all events, are not 
produced from their decomposition. ^ 

88 “ Ostreariis?^ This was unknown to Aristotle^ who, in his work De 
Gener. Anim. B. iii. c. 11, expressly denies that the oyster secretes any 
generative or fecundating liquid 
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the animal discharges an impregnating liquid,*’® which has the 
appearance of milk. Eels, again, rub themselves against rocks, 
upon which, the particles®^ which they thus scrape from off their 
bodies come to life, such being their only means of reproduction. 
The various kinds of fishes do not couple out of their own kind, 
with the exception of the squatina and the ray.®*^ The fish 
that is produced from the union of these two, resembles a ray 
in the fore part, and bears a name among the Greeks com- 
pounded of the two.®® 

Certain animals are produced only at certain seasons of the 
year, both in water and on the land, such, for instance, as scal- 
lops, snails, and leeches, in the spring, which also disappear at 
stated periods. Among fishes, the wolf-fish®'* and the trichias 
bring forth twice in the year, as also do all kinds of rock-fish ; 
the mnllet and the chalcis®® thrice in. the year, the cyprinus®^ 
six times, the scorpmna®® twice, and the sargus in spring and 
autumn. Among the fiat-fish, the squatina brings forth twice 

Cuvier says, that at the tiuie of the oyster spawning, its body appears 
swollen in some parts with a milky fluid, which is not improbahly the fe- 
cundating fluid. Buring this season the oyster is generally looked upon as 
unfit for food; among us, from the beginning of ^y to the end of July. 

This, Cuvier remarks, is a mere vague hypothesis, as to the repro- 
duction of the eel, without the slightest foundation. Pliny borrows it 
from Aristotle, Hist. Anira. B. vi. c. 9. 

82 The squatina and the ray do not interbreed, Cuvier observes, any 
more than other fish ; and the Squatina raia, or rhinobatis, (which was 
said to he their joint production), is a particular species, more flat in form 
than the squalus, and longer than tlie ray. 

83 '?iv6(SaroQy '•* the squatinoraia.” 

8i “ Lupus,” The Perea labrax of Linnuius : see c. 28 of the present 
Book. 

85 The sardine. See c, 20 of the present Book. 

86 Sec c. 71 of the present Book. 

8'? This name, Cuvier says, appears so rarely in the ancient writers, that 
it is ^fficult to ascertain its exact signification. The moderns, he says, 
have pretty generally agreed to give it to the caip, hut without auy good 
and sufficient foundation. It was a lake or river fish, which, as Aristotle 
says, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 14, deposited its eggs five or six times in the 
year, and which had a palate so fleshy, that it might almost be mistaken 
for a tongue, B. iv. c, 8, characteristics that appear well suited to the carp. 
But then, on the other hand, Oppian mentions it, Halieut. B. i., as a shore 
fish, implying apparently that it belonged to the sea; and Pliny himself, 
in p. 25 of the present Book, does the same, by his words, “ hoc et inmari 
accidere’^cyprino.'* The words “ in mari,” however, he has added, of his 
own accord, to the account which he has derived from Aristotle. 

*8 The fish caEed the sea-scorpion. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. t. c. 11* 
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a year, being tbe only®® one that does so at the setting of tbe^ 
Yergiliae in autumn. Most fisk spawn in tbe three months of 
April, May, and June, The saipa brings forth in the autumn, 
the sargus, the torpedo, and the squalus® about Ahe time of the 
autumnal equinox. The soft fishes^ bring forth in spring, the 
saspia every month in the year ; its eggs adhere together with 
a kind of black glutinous substance, in appearance like a bunch 
of grapes, and the male is very careful to go among them and 
breathe^ upon them, as otherwise they would be barren. The 
polypi couple in winter, and produce eggs in the spring twisted 
in spiral clusters, in a similar manner to the tendrils of the 
vine ; and so remarkably proMc are they, that when the ani- 
mal is killed in a state of pregnancy, the cavities of the head 
are quite unable to contain the multitude® of eggs enclosed 
therein. They bring forth these eggs at the fiftieth day, but in 
consequence of the vast number of them, great multitudes 
perish. Cray-fish, and other sea-animals with a thinner crust, 
lay their eggs one upon the other, and then sit upon them. 
The female polypus sometimes sits upon its eggs, and at other 
times closes the entrance of its retreat by spreading out its 
feelers, interlaced like a net. The ssepia brings forth on dry 
land, among reeds or such sea- weed as it ma}^ find growing 
there, and hatches its eggs on the fifteenth day. The 
loligo produces its eggs out at sea, clustered together like 
those of the ssepia. The purple,® the murex, and other fishes 
of the same kind, bring forth in the spring. Sea-urchins have 
their eggs at full moon during the winter; sea-snails’ also are 
produced during the winter season. 

CHAP. 16 . — ^FISHES WHICH ABE BOTH OVIPABOUS AHD VIVIPAKOUS. 

The torpedo is known to have as many as eighty young 

9® Sola autumno, occasu Vergiliarum.” It seems questionable whether 
the reading should not be “ solea ** the sole in autumn, at the setting of 
the Yergiiise.'' ^ The Pleiades. 

^ See c. 40 of the present Book. 

3 Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. Y. c. 11. 

4 u Prosequitur afflatu.*' Aristotle says that it pours over them its ink 
or atrameutum, Kara<pv(T^ tov 06\pv. 

® Philostratus, Hist. B. y. c. 17, says that so full is it of eggs, that after 
it is dead they will more than fill a vessel far larger than the cavities of its 
head. 

® Aristotle, Hist. Anim, B. y, c. 14. ^ Our periwinkles. 
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ones. It produces within itself® very soft eggs, which it then 
transfers to another place in the uterus, and from that part 
ejects them. The same is the case with all those fish to which 
we have given the name of cartilaginous ; hence it is, that 
these alone of all the fishes are at once viviparous and oviparous. 
The male silurus® is the only fish among them all that watches 
the eggs after they are brought forth, often for as long a period 
as fifty days, that they may not be devoured by other fish. 
The females of other kinds bring forth their eggs in the course 
of three days, if the male has only touched them. 

CHAP. 76 . — PISHES THE BELLY OP WHICH OPENS IN SPAWNINO, 
ANB THEN CLOSES AGAIN. 

The sea-needle,^® or the belone, is the only fish in which the 
multitude of its eggs, in spawning, causes the belly to open 
asunder ; but immediately after it has brought forth, the wound 
heals again : a thing which, it is said, is the case with the 
blind- worm as well. The sea-mouse digs a hole in the earth, 
deposits its eggs there, and then covers them up. On the 
thirtieth day it opens the hole, and leads its young to the 
water. 

CHAP. 77 . ( 52 .) — ^FISHES WHICH HAVE A WOMB ; THOSE WHICH 
lAIPllEGNATE THEMSELVES. 

The fishes called the erythinus^- and the chaiine^^ are said to 

® AH the chondropterygian fishes, Ciivier says, have, iu addition to thoir 
ovaries, real oviducts, which the ordinary fishes have not ; the lower part 
of which, being detached, acts as the uterus, into which the eggs descend 
when they have gained their proper size : and it is here tliat the young 
ones burst forth from the egg, when the parent animal is viviparous. 

^ 3 Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c, 13, says the same of the glanis, or 
silurus. 

The Syngnathus acus of Linmeus. This fish, Cuvier says, and in 
general all of the same genus, has a channel situate under the tail, which 
is opened by two moveable valves. In this they deposit their eggs at the 
moment of excluding thenu After this, the valves open, to give a passage 
to the eggs, or the pnng enclosed in them. This circumstance, he says, 
gave rise to the notion mentioned in the text. 

Mentioned in c. 35 of the present Book. Cuvier says that the sea 
tortoises, or turtipi, to which no doubt this animal belonged, do deposit 
their eggi much in the way here mentioned. 

Both these fishes fiave been mentioned in c. 23 of the present Book. 

. ^3 Pliny means to say, Cuvier says, that all these fish are to be looked 
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have a womb ; and those wMch by the Greeks are called 
trochi,^^ it is said, impregnate themselves. The young of all 
aq^uatic animals are without sight at their birth. 

cnaiB. 78. (53.)^ — the i-oeoest lives kyowit amojtost pishes. 

We have lately heard of a remarkable instance of length of 
life in fish. Fausilypum^® is the name of a villa in Campania, 
not far from !N*eapotis ; here, as we learn from, the works of 
3£, Annaeus Seneca, a fish is known to have died sixty yeai’s 
after it had been placed in the preserves of Csesar^’’' by Yedius 
Pollio; while others of the same kind, and its equals in age, 
were living at the time that he wrote. This mention of fish- 
preserves reminds me that I ought to mention a few more par-, 
ticulars connected with this subject, before we leave the aquatic 
animals. 

CHAP. 79. (54.)— THE PTKST PEBSOH THAT POBMED ABTIPICIAL 
OYSTEB-BEDS. 

The first person who formed artificial oyster-beds was Ser- 

upon as females : and, in fact, he says, Cavolini discovered eggs and a milt 
in every one that he epmined ; so that they appear to have all the appli- 
ances of self-fecundation. 

Or wheel-fish : from the Greek rpo^^dc, a wheel.’* It is not clearly 
known what animal he alludes to under this name. Snails, Cuvier says, arc 
hermaphrodites, and so is the helix, but stiU they require sexual connection 
for the purposes of reproduction. The greater part of the marine uni- 
valves, on the other hand, are of separate sexes ; but the organ of the male 
being proportionally of great length, and coiled in part beneath its mantle, 
this fact may very possibly have given rise to the notion here mentioned 
by our author, that the animal impregnates itself. 

This can only he understood, Cuvier says, as applying to those animals 
the young of which are still enveloped in the membranes of the egg : for 
in generfi, the young of fish, from the moment of their birth, have eyes 
of great beauty, and are remarkable for the quickness of their sight. 

From the Greek TtavaiXvTrov^ “grief-assuaging.’* This was the 
name of a splendid villa belonging to v edius PoEio, and which he be- 
queathed to Augustus. It was famous for its fish preserves ; and it was 
here probably that Pollio kept his murenas, previously mentioned by Pliny 
as being fed on human flesh. The vicinity is still called Monte Posilipo. 

« Gaesaris piscinis.” This may either mean, preserves <«vhich had 
their name from Csesar, or preserves which afterwards belonged to Caesar. 
The work of Seneca, in which this circumstance was mentioned, is no 
longer in existence. 
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gins Grata/® who established them at Paioc, in the time of L. 
Grassus, the orator, just before the Marsic War. This was 
done by him, not for the gratification of gluttony, but of ava- 
rice, as he contrived to make a large income by this exercise 
of his ingenuity. He was the first, too, to invent hanging 
baths, and after buying villas and trimming them up, he 
would every now and then sell them again.“'^ Ho, too, was the 
first to adjudge the pre-eminence for delicacy of liavour to the 
oysters of Lake Lucrinus for every kind of aquatic animal 
is superior in one place to what it is in another. Thus, for in- 
stance, the wolf-fish of the river Tiber is the best that is caught 
between the two bridges,-^ and the turbot of Eavenna is the 
most esteemed, the murena of Sicily, the elops of Ehodes ; the 
same, too, as to the other kinds, not to go through all the items 
of the culinary catalogue. The British'^® shores had not as yet 
sent their supplies, at the time when Grata thus ennobled the 
Lucrine oysters: at a later period, however, it was thought 
worth while to fetch oysters all the way from Brundisium, at 
the very extremity of Italy ; and in order that there might 
exist no rivalry between the two flavours, a plan has been 

IS He was a contemporary of L. Crassiis, and was distinguished fQr his 

f reat wealth, and his love of luxury and reliuement, but possessed an un- 
lemjshed character. His surname, Grata or Aiirata, was given to him, it 
is said, because he was remarkably fond of gold-fish — auratae pisces — 
though, according to other authorities, it was because ho was in the habit 
of wearing two very large gold rings. 

19 “Pensiles hahneas.” This expression has been differently rendered by 
various commentators, but it is now generally supposed to refer to the 
manner in which the flooring of the bathing rooms was suspended over the 
hollow cells of the hypocaust or heating luruace. This is called by 
truvius, Suspensura caldariorum.^’ 

^ ‘^Ita mangoiiicatas villas subinde vendendo/* — By the use of the 
word'*4ta,” Pliny may possibly mean that he was in the habit of filling 
up the villas with the halineae pensiles," which he had invented. ‘‘Man- 

f onizo” was to set off or tiim up a thing, that it might sell again all the 
etter. 

2^ Varro speaks of those of Tarentum, as being the best. The Greeks 
preferred the oysters of Ahydoa ; the Homans, under the empire, those of 
Britain. * . 

22 It dop not appear to be known what two bridges are here alluded to ; 
the Sublician, or wooden bridge, was probably one of them, and, perhaps, 
the Palatipe bridge was the other. The former was built by Aucus 
Martius. 

2® For some further account of the British oyster, see B, xxxii. c. 21. 

** See B. xxxii. c. 21. 
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more recently hit upon, of feeding the oysters of Brimdisinm 
in Lake Lncrimis, famished as they must naturally be after so 
long a journey. 

CHAJP. SO.— WHO ms THE EIEST IHVEHTOE OF PEESEETES FOE 
OTHEE FISH. 

In the same age, also, Licinius Murena^® was the first to 
form preserves for other fish; and his example was soon fol- 
lowed by the noble families of the Philippi and the Hortensii. 
Lucullus had a mountain pierced near ISTaples, at a greater out- 
lay even, than that which had been expended on his villa ; 
and here he formed a channel,^® and admitted the sea to his 
preserves ; it was for this reason that Pompeius Magnus gave 
him the name of Xerxes in a toga.’’ After his death, the fish 
in his preserves was sold for the sum of four million sesterces. 

CHAP. 81. (55.) — WHO INVEHTED PEESEEVES FOE MXTEEH.®. 

C. Hirrus^® was the first person who formed preserves for 
the murena ; and it was he who lent six thousand of these 
fishes for the triumphal banquets of Caesar the Dictator ; on 
which occasion he had them duly weighed, as he declined to 
receive the value of them in money or any other commodity. 
His villa, which was of a very humble character in the interior, 
sold for four millions^® of sesterces, in consequence of the valu- 
able nature of the stock-ponds there. Xext after this, there 
arose a passion for individual fish. At Bauli,®^ in the territory 

25 He was the first of this family, a branch of the Liciniau gens, who 
bore the surname of Murena, from his love for that fish, it was said. He, 
like his father P. Licinius, attained the rank of praetor, and was a contem- 
porary of the orator, L. Crassus. 

28 ‘‘Euripum.’^ 

27 ‘‘Xerxen togatum,*’ or “the Homan Xerxes,** in allusion to Xerxes 
cutting a canal through the Isthmus, which connected the Peninsula of 
Mount Athos with Chalcidice. See B. iv. c. 17, and the Note, yoI. i‘. 
p. 300. 

28 Probably the same person as the 0. Hirrius Posthumius, who is 
mentioned ^ a yoluptuary by Cicero, De Pin. B. ii. c. 22, § 70. Varro 
speaks of him, as expending the rent of his houses, amounting to twelve 
millions of sesterces, in bait for his mnrense. 

22 This is, probably, the meaning of “ quadragies ** here,i>though it has 
been translated 400,000, 

30 See B. iii. c. 9. 
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of Baise, the orator Hortensius had some fish-preserves, in 
which there was a murena to which he became so much at- 
tached, as to be supposed to have wept on hearing of its 
death.®* It was at the same viUa that Antonia,®® the wife of 
Drusus, placed earrings upon a murena which she had become 
fond of; the report of which singular circumstance attracted 
many visitors to the place. 


CEAP. 82 . ( 56 .)— -WHO INVENTED PEESEBVES FOE SEA-SNAItS. 


Bulvius Lupinus®® first formed preserves for sea-snails, ®‘ in 
the territory of Tarquinii, shortly before the civil war between 
Csesar and Pompeins Magnus. He also earefuUy distinguished 
them by their several species, separating them fi:om one another 
1 he white ones were those that are produced in the district 
of :feate those of Illyria were remarkable for the largeness 
ot their size ; while those from Africa were the most prolific ■ 
those, however, from the Promontory of the Sun®« were the 
most esteemed of all. Por the purpose, also, of fattening them, 
he invented a mu:ture of boiled wine,®* spelt-meal, and other 
subsmces ; so that fattened periwinkles even became quite an 
object of gastronomy ; and the art of breeding them was brought 
to such a pitch of perfection, that the shell of a single animal 
would hdd as much as eighty quadrantes.®® This we learn 
irom M. Yarro. 


Tzetzes, and Macrobius relate the same story. 

eeB.^, c. 18, and B. xxxv. c. 36. Her grandson, Califfula is 
supposed to have hastened her death. ^ v^augma, is 

^ common reading. He is mentioned in B. viii 

Our periwinkles. 

^ SeeB. iii. c. 17. 

“ Off the coast of A&ica, see B. t. c. 1. These periwinkles or sea 
”*e**fioued in B. xxs. o. 15. ^ winiues, or sea- 

pUti." .tea'll *0 ®**® half, according to 

•Phny ; and one third, according to Varro. ® 

^‘qnadrans’’ contained three cyathi, and was the fonrth nart of 
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Besides these, there are stiU some g^“-^®thaf SS 

which we find mentioned hy Thwphrastas . y > „m.pose3 

Sef»"a rl'talSp'^Sj '“'‘7’,x”,ji’'“5 

s “““ '■',ra?‘£"-s"^sr:i Cii -J c^- 

bed of the river is dry; for which reason these fishes have to 
ifdi out of the^ound, and only show hy the movement 
of the body that they are still alive. He says also, “ *® 
vicinity of the same Heraclea, when the river Lyons ebbs, the 
left in the mud, and that the fish, on being produced 

from these go forth to seek their food by means of a sort oi 
trom mem, s , . but very sxnall, in conse- 

jluttenuff motion, — tiieir gius uoms> uuo j ? 

Juence of which they axe not in need of water; for this 

4 ‘S SS; 1‘S' “it, .«ai.e I. -n. I®. « i. 

-«h«, » 1. a. 

beds of rivers. 
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reason it is that eels also can live so long out of water : and 
that their eggs come to maturity on dry land like thn«o a# 

says, various kinds of fishes are overtaken by the ioo tb?lv 
mo,, priooMy, „a ft bo4 is. i 

~ rteo ft,y h.„ ,„„ft' by“ft, SS 

All these things, however, though very remarkii]>lp cjfill orF v 

land fishes are dug up that are most eseellent eating ■ the^e h^’. 
says, are found in deep holes or spots where there is no stand’ino- 
water whatever, and he expresses his surprisTat tLt S 

phrastus are similar in nature to the earth-worm. ^ 


CHAP. 84 . ( 58 .) — the mice oe the hile. 


m£i,'vfXv“r&f.is.tt.tdi,7ft”ro“ 
s«‘r Cl ft^c ““.""T' “ 

mice are lound, the first rudiments of which have been 


those’ o'? eeU?smS Twlfch ’ hteTn V/ 
organs proper for the preservation there of arTatlTlife 
live for some time on dry land: such for instnnAo ““ * *®, ®®1> to 

previously mentioned, the ohironectes the nnw!’ i® v P^tiophthalmi 

others,4titisdiWulttosarhe^^ “d 

the Lyons, tvhioh are here men^ned ’ ^ ^ ‘ **tose of 

“ Or turtle. See e. 12 of a. ^resent Book 


Jr turtle. See e. 12 of the present Jiook. 

“ quaw” Ao^dhemd “ ‘fthen™\> ?“PPOtition, that 

Mnse can be made of tlie passage ’ SchneidS i-n^hT 

Iheophrasttts, SiUig says,Vtf despS of Sthp. commentaries upon 

SET' 

“infflis,”'ii^d*of^M^iS,°4d^i^sr^babl™^’ ^®^® 

** in nullis.'r probably incorrect, reading, 

the same sfory“vS;£44fi^L°A bit *®^ 
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formed by the generative powers of the waters and the earth ; 
in one part of the body they are already, alive, while in that 
which is of later formation, they are still composed of earth. 

CfCAP. 85. (59,) — HOW THE EISH CALLED THE AHTHIAS 
IS TAEEH. ' 

!N”or wonld it be right to omit what is said about the fish called 
anthias, and which I find is looked upon as true by most 
writers. I have already mentioned^’' the Chelidoniae, certain 
islands ofif the coast of Asia ; they are situate off a promontory 
there, in the midst of a sea full of crags and reefs. These parts 
are much frequented by this fish, which is very speedily taken ‘ 

by the employment of a single method of catching it. A fish- 
erman pushes out in a little boat, dressed in a colour resembling 
that of his boat; and every day, for several days together, at 
the same hour, he sails over the same space, while doing which 
he throws a quantity of bait into the sea. Whatever is thrown 
from the boat is an object of suspicion to the fish, who keep 
at a distance from what causes them so much alarm ; but after 
this has been repeated a considerable number of times, one of 
the fish, reassured by becoming habituated to the scene, at last , 

snaps at the bait. The movements of this one are watched 
with the greatest care and attention, for in it are centred all 
the hopes of the fishermen, as it is to be the means of securing 
them their prey; nor, indeed, is it difficult to recognize it, 
seeing that for some days it is the only one that ventures to 
come near the bait. At last, however, it finds some others to 
follow its example, and by degrees it is better and better 
attended, till at last it brings with it shoals innumerable. 

The older oneS:, at length becoming quite accustomed to the 
fisherman, easily recognize him, and will even take food from 
his hands. Upon this, the man throws out, a little way heyond 
the tips of his fingers, a hook concealed in a bait, and smug- 
gles them out one by one, rather than catches them, standing 
in the shadow of the boat and whipping them out of the water 
with a slight jerk, that the others may not perceive it; 
while another fisherman is ready inside to receive them upon 
pieces of cloth, in order that no floundering about other 
noise may scare the others away. It is of importance to know 

47 B. V. c. 35. 
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•wliicb. has heaE the betrayer of the others, and hot to take it, 
otherwise the shoal wiE take to flight, and appear no more for 
the future.^® There is a story that a fisherman, having quar- 
relled once with his mate, threw' out a hook to one of these 
leading fishes, which he easily recognized, and so captured it 
with a malicions intent. The fish, however, was recognized 
in the market by the other fisherman, against whom he had 
conceived this malice; who accordingly brought an action 
against him for damages ; and, as Mucianns adds, he w’-as 
condemned to pay them on the hearing of the case. These 
anthias, it is said, when they see one of their number taken 
with a hook, cut the line with the serrated spines which they 
have on the back, the one that is held fast stretching it out 
as much as it can, to enable them to cut it. But among the 
sargi, the fish itself, that is held fast, rubs the line asunder 
against the rocks. 


CHAP. 86. (60.) — SEA-STAES. 

In addition to what I have already stated, I find that anthors, 
distinguished for their wisdom, express surprise at finding a 
star in the sea — for such, in fact, is the form of the animal, 
which has but very little fiesh^ within, and nothing but a 
hard skin without. It is said that in this fish there is such 
a fiery heat, that it scorches everything it meets with in 
the sea, and instantaneously digests its food. By what expe- 
riments®^ all this came to be known, I cannot so easily say ; 
but I am about to make mention of one fact w'hich is more re- 
markable still, and which we have the opportunity of testing 
by every day’s experience. 

^ OppiaB, Halieut. B, iii. o. 305, et telljj a similar story as to tlie 
mode of taking tke anthias, with some slight variation, however. 

Bamni formnlam editam.” 

Cuvier says, that the star-fish, the Asterias of Linnsexis, is covered 
with a callous shell without, and has within only the viscera and the ovaria, 
apparently without any nmsdes. Aristotle reckons it among the fisbes 
wmch he calls <5oTpa«:od?p^ara, or hard-shelled fish ; while, on the other 
hand, fiElian, Hist. Anim. B. xl c. 22, reckons it among the uaXaKocrrpaica, 
or soft-shelled fish. 

Cuvier says, that Bliny has good reason to say that he does not know 
npon what authority this power has been attributed to the star-fish ; as it 
is altogether fabulous. 
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CHAP. 87. (61.)— THE MAETELLOHS PEOPEETIES OF THE 
HACTYLirS. 

Belonging also to tlie class of sliell-fisli is tlie daetylus,*^ a 
fish so called firom its strong resemblance to the human nails. 
It is the property of these fish to shine brightly in the dark, 
when all other lights are removed, and the more moisture 
they have, the brighter is the light they emit. In the month 
even, while they are being eaten, they give forth their light, and 
the same too when in the hands ; the very drops, in fact, that 
fall from them on the ground, or on the clothes, are of the same 
nature. Hence it is beyond a doubt, that it is a liquid that 
possesses this peculiar property, which, even in a solid body, 
would be a ground for considerable surprise. 

CHAP. 88. (62.) THE ANTIPATHIES AND SYMPATPCIES THAT 

EXIST BETWEEN AOHATIC ANIMALS. 

There are also marvellous instances to be found of antipathies 
and sympathies existing between them. The mullet and the 
wolf-fish are animated with a mutual hatred ; and so too, the 
conger and the murena gnaw each other's^ tails. The cray- 
fish has SO great a dread of the polypus, that if it sees it near, 
it expires in an instant: the conger dreads the cray-fish ; 
while, again, the conger tears the body of the polypus. Higidiiis 
informs us that the wolf-fish gnaws the tail of the mullet, and 
yet that, during certain months, they are on terms of friend- 
ship ; all those, however, which thus lose their tails, survive 
their misfortune. On the other hand, in addition to those which 
we have already mentioned as going in company together, an 
instance of MendsMp is found in the balsena and themnsculus,®® 

Or finger.” The same fish that have been mentioned as nngues,” or 
‘^onyches,” in c. 51 of the present Book. They are a muitivalve shell- 
fish, Cnvier says, which live in hardened mud or the interior of rocks, into 
which they burrow cavities, from which they cannot retreat ; and they can 
only be taken by breaking the stone. They have a flavour like pepper, 
and give out a phosphorescent light. See the end of c. 51. 

53 Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 3. -aSlian, Hist. Anim. B. v. c. 48. 

^ Aristotle says, that the tail of the conger is bitten by the murena, 
but not that of the murena by the conger. Hardouin suggests that Pliny 
may have learned this fact from the works of Higidius Figulus. 

55 Cuvier remarks, that in another passage, B. xl e. 62, Pliny states that 
the musculus qui halsenam antecedit” has no teeth, but only bristles in 
its mouth. Now, in B. xxxii. c. 53, he speaks of the musculus as among 
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for, as the eye-brows of the former are very heavy, thev soroA 
times fall over its eyes, and quite close them by their Jonfe 
ousness, upon which the musculus swims before, and points out 
the shaUow places which are likely to prove incouTCnient to 
ite vast bulk, thus serving it in the stead of eyes We 
shall now have to speak of the nature of the birds 


-Eemai'kable facts, narratives, and observations, 


Bomais^ ATTTHOES crooTEB. — Turranius GraciHs,® Troo'us's 
M^cenas,' Alfius Flavus,™ Cornelius Nepos,“ Laberius the 
Mimographer,®" Fabianus, Peiiestella,®'* Mucianus, -<3illius 


of^animals; from Which Cuvier concludes it to have been a 
species of wka e, probably the -rorquaf’ of the Mediterranean. 1^00.- 
fi mation ot this, he thinks that the word “ antecedit,’* in B. xi c 6'> 
has not the meaning of goes before,” but “exceeds in size*” tlmno'S 
heading the whale ; and Oppian, JElian, Plutarch 
Claudiau, speak of the conductor of the whale as a little fish. He is 

whiTTAns that either Pliny or some of the authors from 
which he has borrowed, have made a mistake in the name 
hably given that of “ musculus,” which vras really a large fish to a small 
one, whzch was commonly supposed to attend o^ tbo CeSeSsTtS 

heZ passage, that Pliny is speaking of a little fish 

II “ See end of B. vii. 

T 7 + , Cilnius Mocacnas, or rather Maecenas, a descendant of the kino-s 
fauna, and o^questnan rank. lie was tho favourite minister of 
Augustas, and the friend and patron of Horace, Virgil, and most of the 
more d^ervmg among the learned of his day. lie is supwsed to 
have written two tragedies, tho Prometheus and Ootavia ■ an puirAlm 
and a work on Hatnral History, to which Pliny frequently aftadei and 

twufrf principaUy.tofehesandVm^ He fa ^“o 

thought to have wntten some momoirs of the life of Augustus. 

kSng” anT^vXKefore^UTdX^^^ the^” rir^fe is 
8« e‘“nd ^ C^bSSn warn! 

homSout'^floS'l^ 

« enl ofi via. 
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Stilo,®® Statins Sebosus,®^ Melissus,® Seneca/® Cicero,’*^ ^ini- 
iius Macer/^ Messala Corvinus/^ Trebins [N'iger/^ jSfigidius/* 

roEEiei?’ AUTHORS anoTED.^ — Aristotle/® King Arclielaus/® 
Callimacbns/’’' Bemocritiis/® Theophrastus/® Thrasylius/® 
Hegesidemus,®® Cythnius/^ Alexander Polyhistor.®^ 

L, iElins PraBConinus Stilo, a Eoman of equestrian rank, one of the 
earliest grammarians, and also one of the most celebrated. He instructed 
Varro, and was one of Csesar’s instructors in rhetoric. He received the 
name of Praeconinus, from the circumstance of his father haying been - a 
^‘praeco,’' and that of Stilo, on account of his writings. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the songs of the Salii, and on the Twelve Tables, a work Be 
Proloquiis, &o. 

See end of B. ii. ss gee end of B. vii. 

L. Annseus Seneca. See end of B. vi. 

See end of B. vii. 

A poet of Verona, who died B.c. 16. He wrote a poem upon birds, 
snakes, and medicinal plants, in imitation, probably, of the Theriaca of 
Hicander. There is a work, still extant, under his name, On the Virtues 
of Herbs 7^ which, no doubt, belongs to the middle ages. He also wrote 
sixteen or more Books of Annals. 

M. Valerius Messala Corvinus. He was born at Borne, b.c. 59. He 

joined the party of Cassius against Antony and Augustus, which last he 
defeated at the battle of Philippi. He afterwards served under Antony, 
and then Augustus ; the centre of whose fleet he commanded at Actium. 
About two years before his death, which happened in the middle of the 
reign of Augustus, his memory Med him, and he was often unable to 

I recollect his own name. He wrote a history, or rather, commentaries on 

the Civil wars after the death of Cmsar, and towards the close of his life 
composed a genealogical work ^^ On the Families of Borne. He also 
wrote poems of a satirical, and sometimes licentious character ; and works 
on grammar, the titles of only two of which have come down to us. He 
was especially famous for his eloquence. 

I See end of B. viii, See end of B, vi. 

I See end of B. ii, ggg 

I See end of B. iv. See end of B. ii. 


See end of B. iii. See end of JB. ii. 

Nothing whatever is known of h im. 

See end of B. iii. 
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THE NATUEAL HISTOEY OP BIEDS. 

chap. 1. osmcH. 

Tm histo^ of the birds* follows nerf, the very largest n 
which, and indeed almost approaching to the nature of’nn-ri 
rupeds, IS the ostrich^ of Africa or = ^Ethiopia. This bird 1 
m height a man sitting on horseback, and can surpass hii^ii 

^ t ^ aid it in rmmino'- h 

ther respects ostriches cannot be considered as birds and dr 
not raise themselves from the earth. Thev have f i “ 

they also employ them in seizing stones for the J4ose ot 

Cuvier remarks, that the accounts ffiven bv the nnoipni-a i i 

as an article of food were well ancients so highly esteemed 

repeated occasions to speak of them • but 'Jtn 

their principal informants Plinv in fnoi the augurs were 

and wofind/fiUThThe ^ often quotes their testimony : 

meat w“ ^ “F- 

buck, the movements of which aniirncTraoiLf.rMf 

niisfortune of states eqnallv with iiirUviSnoi. them, the successor 

works of PUuy, oVviTSaXis on of the 

of Cicero, wh^ an hSf “sM ® 

look each other in the^&ce without *T" 

sages from Aristotle, whThTs hownv5 ®<**'oral pas- 

the exterior charaoteristios of birds • it Tf ^ ® attention to 

habits and preShmS th?t w«' « similarity of their 

bird it is thK meaT ^ S^m what 

axidr“‘^4’3!”“c^?rier “• sparrow," 

sense of “ otherroe •""^Ltendinv^tn'^dfir “yn^u" explanatory 

Eoman,nrovince of that name ® stingiush Athiopian Africa from the 

os^Sonfyto ^ ia“fre\S’'„te“ ® 

then they are unequal in she, and nofeovLd wili hoofr “ 
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i throwing® at those who pursue them. They have the marvel- 
lous property of being able to digest® every substance without 
distinction, but their stupidity"^ is no less remarkable j for al- 
though the rest of their body is so large, they imagine, when 
■ they have thrust their head and neck into a bush, that the whole 
of the body is concealed. Their eggs® are prized on account 
of their large size, and are employed as vessels for certain pur- 
? poses, while the feathers of the wing and tail are used as orna- 
• ments for the crest and helmet of the warrior. 

i CHAP. 2. (2.)— THE PHOENIX. 

I . . ■ 

t Ethiopia and India, more especially, produce ® birds of diver- 

I sided plumage, and such as quite surpass all description. In 
I the fi:ont rank of these is the phoenix,^® that famous bird of 

j ^ Father Lobo, in bis account of Abyssinia, says that when the ostrich 

j is running at great speed, it throws the stones behind with such violence, 

i that they would ^almost seem to be thrown at those in pursuit. 

I ® An ostrich, Cuvier says, will swallow anything, but it is by no means 

I able to digest everything. He says, that he has seen ostriches with the 

stomach ruptured by naik which they have swallowed, or dreadfully torn 
by pieces of glass. 

It bas been remarked by Diodorus Siculus, B. ii., that so far from dis- 
I playing stupidity in acting thus, it adopts a wise precaution, its bead being 

its most weak and defenceless part. 

® Cuvier states that its egg is .equal to twenty-four to twenty-eight 
fowls^ eggs, and that he had frequently eaten of them, and found them very 
delicate. 

^ ‘‘ Femnt.*^ "With regard to this verb, Cuvier remarks, that it is equi- 
vocal ; and that it is very possible that the writer intends to say, not that 
; India and Ethiopia these marvellous buds, but that the people of 

those countries repor£ or relate marvellous stories touching those buds. It 
is clear that he does not believe in the existence of the phoenix. 

Cuvier remarks, that all these relations are neither more nor less than 
so many absurd fables or pure allegories, hut that the description given is 
exactly that of a bird which does exist, the golden pheasant, namely. The 
description given is probably taken from the pretended pheenix that Pliny 
mentions as having been brought to Pome in the reign of Claudius. It is 
not improbable, he thinks, that this may have been a golden pheasant, 
brought from the interior of Asia, when the pursuits of commerce had as 
yet hardly extended so far, and to which those who showed it gave, most 
probably, the name of the pbcenix. Ajasson is of opinion, that under the 
story of the phoenix an allegory was concealed, and thinks it mj^y not im- 
probably have been employed to pourtray the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul. Bailly, Mut. de V AstronomWy ihdX it bore reference to 
the great canicular year of the Egyptians. 
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then a new cycle comes round again with, the same characte- 
ristics as the former one, in the seasons and the appearance of 
the stars ; and he says that this begins about mid-day of the 
day on which the sun enters the sign of Aries. He also tells 
us that when he wrote to the aboTe effect, in the consulship 
of P. Xicinius and Cneius Cornelius, it was the two hundred 
and fifteenth year of the said reyolution. Cornelius Valerianus 
says that the phoenix took its flight from Arabia into Egypt 
in the consulship of Q. Plautius and Sextus Papinius. Tins 
bird was brought to Home in the censorship of the Emperor 
Claudius, being the year from the building of the City, 800, 
and it was exposed to public view in the Comitium.^^ This 
fact is attested by the public Annals, but there is no one that 
doubts that it was a fictitious phoenix only. 

CHAP. 3. (3.)— THE niEEEEElS'T KIHDS OE EAOLES. 

Of all the birds with which we are acquainted, the eagle is 
looked upon as the most noble, and the most remarkable for 
its strength. There are six^® different kinds; the one called 
^‘melanaetos^’^® by the Greeks, and Valeria’’ in onr language, 

ration of all things at the moment at which the planets and the stars would 
return to the same primitive situation with regard to the ecliptic, or in 
other words, they conceived an immense period, which would include one 
or more complete revolutions of each of the planets. All these periods 
were called the ‘great year,’ or the ^ great revolution.’” Mistoife d& 
T Astronomie Ancienne, 

# IS A.tJ.c. 657. ^ A.U.C. 789. 

A puhlic Iplace in the Forum, where the comitia curiata were held, 
and certain offences tried and punished. 

Cuvier remarks, that this passage is borrowed, with some changes, 
from Aristotle’s “ History of Animals, ”B. ix. c. 32, but that the account given 
by Pliny is not very easily explained, from the fact that the word eagle is 
not used by him in a rigorous acceptation of tbe word. Indeed it is only 
at tbe present day that any accurate knowledge has been obtained as to 
the different species of eagles, and tbe changes of colour to which they 
are subject with the advance of age ; circumstanees which have caused the 
species of them to be multiplied by naturalists. It is very doubtful, 
he says,^ whether Aristotle has distinguished the various kiuds any better 
than Pliny ; although Buffon, who himself was not very successful in. 
distinguishing them, says that Aristotle understood more on the subject 
than the moderns. 

* MeXavagrdc, or the black eagle.” Cuvier says, that this description 
is copied exactly from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 32. This eagle, he 
says, cannot he, as is commonly supposed, the common eagle.” It can 
only be, he thinks, the “ small eagle, the female of which, according to 
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the least in size of them all, but the most remarkable for its 
strength, is of a blackish colour. It is the only one among 
all the eagles that feeds its yoxmg ; for the others, as we shall 
mention just now, driTe them away; it is the only one too 
that has neither cry nor murmur ; it is an inhabitant of the 
mountains. The second kind is the pygargus,'^^^ an inhabitant 
of the cities and plains, and distinguished by the whiteness 
of its tail The third is the morphnos,''*^ which Homer also 
calls the ^^percnos,’^ while others, again, call it the ^tplangus ^* 
and the anataria it is the second in size and strength, and 
dwells in the vicinity of lakes. Themonoe, who was styled 
the "'dai^hter of Apollo,’’ has stated that this eagle has teeth, 
but that it has neither voice nor tongue ; she says also that it 
is the blackest of all the eagles, and has a longer tail than the 
rest ; Bocus is of the same opinion. This eagle has the instinct 
to break the shell of the tortoise by letting it fall from aloft, 
a circumstance which caused the death of the poet JSsohylus, 
Au oracle, it is said, had predicted his death on that day by 
the fall of a house, upon which he took the precaution of 
trusting himself only under the canopy of the heavens. 

The fourth kind of eagle is the percnoptems,”^'^ also called 
the ‘ ^ oripelargus it has much the appearance of the vulture, 


Naaman and Savipiy, when it is old is almost all black, and witbont spots ; 
only tbe young being spotted. 

20 Prom the Greek irvyr) white tail.’* Cuvier remarks, that 

this is copied exactly from ijistotle, except that he says nothing about the 
whiteness of the tail, which is an interpolation. The feathers as described 
agree with those of the common eagle, the Faleo fulvus, which is strong 
enough to seize a fawn. As regards its habit, he says, of dwelling on 
plains, that would agree better with the Jeau le hlanc of the French, the 
Faleo Gallicus; while the name of pygargus is commonly applied, at, the 
present day, to the great sea-eagle, the Faleo albiciUa; which frequents 
lakes and the sea-shore, and therefore corresponds more nearly with the 
halisetus of Flxny. 

Cuvier says, that he is almost tempted to believe that it is the bah 
busard, the Faleo haliastus, that is here meant, as it has a black back, and 
lives in the vicinity of lakes. But then, he remarks, it lives on fish and 
not aquatic birds; while, on the other hand, the little eagle of Buffon, the 
Faleo nsevio, often seizes ducks and other aquatic animals. He is inclined 
then, notwithstanding the apparent confusion, to take this morphnos for 
the mode^p small eagle. , The words fjtop^vbg and Trfpfcvos: signify black,” 
From the Greek, meaning “ black wing.^ 

^ “ Mountain stork.” Buffon thinks that this is the great brown vul- 
ture; Cuvier, the great white-headed eagle. 
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with, remarkably small wings, while the rest of the body is 
larger than the others ; but it is of a timid and degenerate 
nature, so mneh bo, that even a raven can beat it. It is always 
famishing and ravenous, and has a plaintive murmuring cry. 
It is the only one among the eagles that will carry ojff the 
dead carcase; the others settle on the spot where they have 
killed their prey. The character of this species causes the 
fifth one to be known by the distinctive name of gnesios,”^^ 
as being the genuine eagle, and the only one of untainted 
lineage ,* it is of moderate ske, of rather reddish colour, and 
rarely to be met with. The haliastus^® is the last, and is re- 
markable for its bright and piercing eye. It poises itself aloft, 
and the moment it catches sight of a fish in the sea below, 
pounces headlong upon it, and cleaving the water with its 
breast, carries off its prey. 

The eagle which we have mentioned as forming the third 
species, pursues the aquatic birds in the vicinity of standing 
waters : in order to make their escape they plunge into the 
water every now and then, until at length they are overtaken 
by lassitude and sleep, upon which the eagle immediately seizes 
them. The contest that takes place is really a sight worthy 
to be seen. The bird makes for the shore to seek a refuge, 
and especially if there should happen to be a bed of reeds 
there ; while in the meantime the eagle endeavours to drive it 
away with repeated blows of its wings, and tumbles into the 
water in its attempts to seize it. While it is standing on the 
shore its shadow is seen by the bird, which immediately dives 
beneath, and then making its way in an opposite direction, 
emerges at some point at which it thinks it is the least likely 
to be looked for. This is the reason why these birds swim 
in fiocks, for when in large numbers they are in no danger 
from the enemy ; as by dashing up the spray with their wings 
they blind him. 

Again, it often happens that the eagle is not able to carry 
the bird aloft on account of its weight, and in consequence 
they both of them sink together. The halisetus, and this 
one only, beats its young ones while in an unhedged state, 

•M TprjffioQ, True-born,’* “genuine.” Cuvier thinks that this may 
be the royal or imperial eagle, Pdco imperialis. 

25 The great sea-eagle, according to Cuvier, the varieties of which (in 
age) are called by Linniieus “ Falco albicaudus,” aad “ Falco ossifraga.*’ 

I I 2 
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with its wings, and forces^® them from time to time to look 
steadily upon the rays of the snn ; and if it sees either of 

them wink, or even its eye water, it throws it headlong out 
of the nest, as being spnrions and degenerate, while, on the 
other hand, it rears the one whose ga^e remains fixed and 
steady. The halisetus^’' is not a species of itself, but is an ' 
eagle of mixed breed: hence their produce are of the species 
known as the ossitrage, from which sigain is produced the 
smaller vulture; while this in its turn produces the larae 
vulture, which, however, is quite barren. 

Some jritera add to the above a seventh kind, -which they 

call the “ bearded eagle ; the Tuscans, however, call it the 
ossifrage. 

CEAP. 4. — THE NATHRAn CHAEACTEEISTieS OF THE EASEE. 

The first three and the fifth class of eagles employ in the 
eonstrnotion of their aerie the stone aetites,®® by some known 
as gangites which is employed also for many remedial 
purposes, and is proof against the action of fire. This stone 
has the quality also, in a manner, of being pregnant, for when 
shaken, another stone is heard to rattle within, just as though 
It were enclosed in its womb ; it has no medical properties, 
however, except immediately after it has been taken from the 
nest. 

Eagles build among rocks and trees ; they lay three eggs, 
and generally hateh but two young ones, though occasionally 
as many as tlnee have been seen. Being weary of the trouble 
of re^gboth, they drive one of them from the nest: for 
jMt at this time the providential foresight of Nature has denied 
them a sufficiency of f^d, thereby using due precaution that 
the young of all the other ammals should not become their 
period also, their talons become reversed, 
and them fathers ^ow white from continued hunger, so that 
It 18 not to be wondered at that they take a disHke to their 
See Lucan, B. ix, 1. 902. 

specif* oontradiots himself for he has already stated that it is the sixth 

ass, 

gmous geodes, may have been found in an eagle’s n^t ’ 
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young. Tile ossifrage, however, a kindred species, takes charge 
of the young ones thus rejected, and rears them, with its own ; 
hut the parent bird still pursues them with hostility, even 
when grown up, and drives them away, as being its rivals in 
rapine. And indeed, under any circumstances, one pair of 
eagles requires a very considerable space of ground to forage 
over, in order to find sufficient sustenance ; for which reason 
it is that they mark out by boundaries their respective allot- 
ments, and seek their prey in succession to one another. They 
do not immediately carry off their prey, but first deposit it on 
the ground, and it is only after they have tested its weight 
that they fly away with it. 

They die, not of oH age, nor yet of sickness, or of hunger ; 
hut the upper part of the beak grows to such an extent, and 
becomes so curved, that they are unable to open it. They 
take the wing, and begin upon the labours of the chase at 
mid-day; sitting in idleness during the hours of the morning, 
until such time as the places of public resort are filled with 
people. The feathers of the eagle, if mixed with those of 
other birds, will consume them.^^ It is said that this is the 
only bird that has never been killed by lightning ; hence it is, 
that usage has pronounced it to be the armour-bearer of Jove. 

CHAP. 5. (4.) — WHEB* THE EAGLE WAS PIEST USEU AS THE 
STANBAED OP THE EOMAH LEGIONS. 

Cains Marius, in his second consulship, assigned the eagle 
exclusively to the Eoman legions. Before that period it had 
only held the first rank, there being four others as well, the 
wolf, the minotaur, the horse, aud the wild hoar, each of which 
preceded a single division.^^ Some few years before his time 
it had begun to be the custom to carry the eagle only into 
battle, the other standards being left behind in camp ; Marins, 
however, abolished the rest of them entirely. Since then, it 
has been remarked that hardly ever has a Eoman legion 
encamped for the winter, without a pair of eagles making 
their appearance at the spot. 

The first and second species of eagle, not only prey upon 

. '^O'^Fora.. ^ 

Albertus Magnus says that he knows this by actual experience : credat 
Judjeus.’" 

Ordinem, 
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TT*" story about an eagle 

bestos Harag been reared by a little girl It 
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CHAP. 7. (6.)— THE YUMUBE. 

Of the vultures, the black ones=» are the .. 
person has yet found a vulture’s 


these eggs it purijSes the others and its nest, and then throws 
it away : he states also that they hover about for three days, 
over the spot where carcases are about to be found. 

' CHAP. 8. ( 7 .) — THE BIEDS CALLED SAHG-IJALIS AJSTD IMMUSHLXTS. 

There has been considerable argument among the Eoman 
augurs about the birds known as the ** sangualis ” and the 

immusulus/’ Some persons are of opinion that the immu- 
sulus is the young of the vulture, and the sangualis that of 
the ossifrage. Massurius says,^® that the sangualis is the same 
as the ossifrage, and that the immusulus is the young of the 
eagle, before the tail begins to turn white. Some persons 
have asserted that these birds have not been seen at Eome 
since the time of the augur Mucius ; for my part, I think it 
much more likely, that, amid that general heedlessness as to 
all knowledge, which has of late prevailed, no notice has been 
taken of them. 

CHAP. 9. (8.) — ^HAWKS. THE BTTTEO. 

We find no less than sixteen kinds of hawks mentioned ; 
among these are the segithus, which is lame of one leg, and 
is looked upon as the most favourable omen for the augurs on 
the occasion of a marriage, or in matters connected wiSi pro- 
perty in the shape of cattle : the triorchis also, so called 
from the number of its testicles, and to which Phemonoe has 
assigned the first rank in augury. This last is by the Eomans 
known as the ^^buteo;’’ indeed there is a family that has 
taken its surname from it, from the circumstance of this bird 
having given a favourable omen by settling upon the ship of 
one of them when he held a command. The Greeks caU one 

Ovid, in his Art of Love/^ speaks of the use of eggs in purifications 
made by lovesick damsels. See B., ii. 1. 330. 

39 This story arises from the extreme acuteness of their power of smelling 
a dead body. The Egyptians said that the vulture foreknows the field of 
■battle seven days. 

^9 Pestus says, also, that it is the ossifrage, and was so called from the 
god Sancus. Aristotle says ten. 

A mere fable. Cuvier says that the aegithus of Aristotle was probably 
a kind of sparrow. 

^3 Said to be three in number ; a mere fable. The hnzzarc^ probably is 
meant. 

'* The family of the Bnteones belonged to the gens Pabia. 
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woods, and in the day-time its sight is not good ; it vages war 
to the death with the eagle, and they axe often to be found 
clasped in each others talons. 

CHAP. 11 . ( 9 .) — -THE OHLY BIKE THAT IS KILLEB BT THOSE OF 
m OWE KIKB — A BIEB THAT EATS ONLY OHE EOe* 

The cuckoo seems to be but another form of the hawk,®^ 
which at a certain season of the year changes its shape; it 
being the fact that during this period no other hawks are to be 
seen, except, perhaps, for a few days oiily ; the cuckoo, too, 
itself is only seen for a short period in the summer, and does 
not make its appearance after. It is the only one among the 
hawks that has not hooked talons ; neither is it like the rest 
of them in the head, or, indeed, in any other respect, except 
the colour only, while in the beak it bears a stronger resem- 
blance to the pigeon. In addition to this, it is devoured by the 
hawk, if they chance at any time to meet ; this being the only 
one among the whole race of birds that is preyed upon by those 
of its own kind. It changes its voice also with its appearance, 
comes out in the spring, and goes into retirement at the rising 
of the Bog-star. It always lays its eggs in the nest of another 
bird, and that of the ring-dove®^ more especially, — mostly a single 
egg, a thing that is the case with no other bird ; sometimes how- 
ever, but very rarely, it is known to lay two. It is supposed, 
that the reason for its thus substituting its young ones, is the 
fact that it is aware how greatly it is hated by all the other 
birds; for even the very smallest of them will attack it. 
Hence it is, that it thinks its own race will stand no chance 
of being perpetuated unless it contrives to deceive them, and for 
this reason builds no nest of its own : and besides this, it is 
a very timid animal. In the meantime, the female bird, sitting 
on her nest, is rearing a supposititious and spurious progeny; 
while the young cuckoo, which is naturally craving and greedy, 
snatches away all the food from the other young ones, and by 
so doing grows plump and sleek, and quite gains the affections 
of his foster-mother ; who takes a great pleasure in his hue 

Cuvier says, that this notion is still entertained hy the French 
peasantry. 

53 This is not the case. It only lays in the nests of insectivorous birds. 

Cuvier remarks, that this is not a very good reason ; but we have not 
yet been able to find a better. 
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and then lets them fall again and again upon the stones or tiles 
beneath, until at last the sheE is cracked, after which the bird 
is able to open them. This is a bird with a very iE-omened 
garrulity, though it has been highly praised by some.®® It is 
observed, that from the rising of the constellation Arcturus 
until the arrival of the swallow, it is but rarely to be seen 
about the sacred groves and temples of Minerva ; in some 
places, indeed, not at all, Athens for instance.®^ In addition to 
these facts, it is the only one that continues to feed its young 
for some time after they have begun to fiy. The crow is most 
inauspicious at the time of incubation, or, in other words, just 
after the summer solstice. 

CHAP. 15 . — -THE EAVEH. 

All the other birds of the same kind drive their young ones 
from their nest, and compel them to dy ; the raven, for in- 
stance, which not only feeds on flesh, but even drives its young, 
when able to fly, to a still greater ^stance. Hence it is that 
in small hamlets there are never more than two®® pairs to 
be found ; and in the neighbourhood of Crannon, in Thessaly, 
never more than one, the parents always quitting the spot to 
give p] ace to their offspring. There have been some differences 
observed between this and the bird last mentioned. Havens 
breed before the summer solstice, and continue in bad health for 
sixty days —being afflicted with a continual thirst more particu- 
larly — before the ripening of the fig in autumn ; while, on the 
other hand, the crow is attacked by disease after that period. 
The raven lays, at most, but five eggs. It is a vulgar belief, 
that they couple, or else lay, by means of the beak ; and that, 
consequently, if a pregnant woman happens to eat a raven’s 
egg, she wEl be delivered by the mouth. It is also be- 
lieved, that if the eggs are even so much as brought beneath 
the roof, a difficult labour will be the consequence. Aristotle 
denies it, and assures us in all good faith that there is no more 
truth in this than in the same story about the ibis in Egypt ; 

56 ‘‘Curse on your ill-betiding croak,"' See “The Fanner's Wife and 
the Eaven,” in Gay’s Fables. 

57 Aristotle says, that it was never to he seen in the Acropolis or Citadel 

of Athens. * 

56 Only the case with the large raven, or Corvus corax of Linnaeus, the 
others living in flocks. 
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on account of wMcii, we find in the Annals, tlie City has 
had to be repeatedly purified ; as, for instance, in the consul- 
ship of L. Cassius and C. Marius,®^ in which year also it was 
purified, in consequence of a horned owl being seen. Wliat 
kind of bird this incendiary bird was, we do not find stated, 
nor is it known by tradition. Some persons explain the term 
this way ; they say that the name /‘incendiary” was applied 
to every bird that was seen carrying a burning coal from 
the pyre, or altar ; while others, again, call such a bird a 
“ spintumix;®^ though I never yet found any person who 
said that he knew what kind of bird this spintumix was. 

(14,) I find also that the people of our time are ignorant 
what bird iz was that was called by the ancients a “ clivia.^^ 
Borne persons say that it was a clamatory, others, again, that it 
was a prohibitory, bird. We also find a bird mentioned 
by ITigidins as the “ subis,” which breaks the eggs of the 
eagle. 

(15.) In addition to the above, there are many other kinds 
that are described in the Etruscan ritual, but which no one now 
living has ever seen. It is surprising that these birds are no 
longer in existence, since we find that even those kinds abound, 
among which the gluttony of man commits such ravages. 

CHAP. 18. (16.) — BIEBS WHICH ABE BOEH WITH THE TAIL PIEST. 

Among foreigners, a person called Hylas is thought to have 
written the best treatise on the subject of augury. He 
informs us that the owlet, the homed owl, the woodpecker, 
which makes holes in trees, the trygon, and the crow, are pro- 
duced from the egg with the tail®® first,* for the egg, being 
turned upside down through the weight of the head of the 
chick, presents the wrong end to be warmed by the mother 
as she sits upon it. 

daw probably, the Corvus gracalxis of Linnseus. It lias been said, that in 
its admiration of shining objects, it will take ra a burning coal; a trick 
which has before now caused conflagrations. Berrins speaks of it as fre- 
quenting funeral piles. 

^ A.TT.C. 647. 

« Spintumix” and “ cHvia” were names given by the augurs probably 
to some kinds of birds. « 

^ Ouvier ridicules the excessive ignorance of the augurs. It is with the 
beak that the young bird breaks the shell. 
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CHAP. 19. (17.) THE OWLET. 

The owlet shows considerable shrewdness in its engage- 
ments with other birds ; for when surrounded b}'’ too great a 
number, it throws itself on its back, and so, resisting with its 
feet, and rolling up its body into a mass, defends itself with 
the beak and talons ; until the hawdt, attracted b]^ a certain 
natural affinity, comes to its assistance, and takes its share in 
the combat. Nigidius says, that the incubation of the owlet 
lasts sixty days, during the winter, and that it has nine differ- 
ent notes. 

CHAP. 20. (18.) THE WOOn-PECKEH OE MAES. 

There are some small birds also, which have hooked talons ; 
the wood-pecker, for example, surnamed of Mars/’ of con- 
siderable importance in the auspices. To this kind belong 
the birds which make holes in trees, and climb stealthily up 
them, like cats j mounting with the head upwards, they tap 
i^ainst the bark, and learn by the sound whether or not their 
food lies beneath ; they are the only birds that hatch their 
young in the hollows of trees. It is a common belief, that if a 
shepherd drives a wedge into their holes, they apply a certain 
kind of herb,®^ immediately upon which it falls out. Trehius 
informs us that if a nail or wedge is driven with ever so much 
force into a tree in which these birds have made their nest, it 
wiE instantly fly out, the tree making a loud cracking noise 
the moment that the bird has lighted upon the nail or wedge. 

These birds have held the first rank in auguries, in Latium, 
since the time of the king®^ who has given them their name. 
One of the presages that was given by them, I cannot pass 
over in silence. A woodpecker came and lighted upon the 
head of J51ius Tnbero, the City praetor, when sitting on his 
tribunal dispensing justice in the Forum, and showed such 
tameness as to allow itself to be taken with the hand ; upon 
which the augurs declared that if it was let go, the state 
was menaced with danger, but if killed, disaster would befall 

6*^ See B. xxY. e. 5. 

^ Pious, ^ the son of Saturn, king of Latium. He was skilled in augury, 
and was ^id to have been changed into a woodpecker. See Ovid, Met. 
B. xiv. 1. 314, ; Tirgil, JEn, B. vfi. c. 187. See also Ovid, Fasti, B. iii. 
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tlie praetor ; in an instant Ee tore tEe bird to pieces, and before 
long the omen “^as fulfilled.®® 


CHAP. 21. (19.)— BIKDS WHICH HA.TE HOOKED TALOKS. 

Many birds of tbis kind feed also on acorns and fruit, but 
only those wMcb are not carnivorous, with the exception of 
the kite ; though when it feeds on anything but fiesh, it is a 
bird of ill omen. 

The birds which have hooked talons are never gregarious; 
each one seeks its prey by itself. They nearly all of them 
soar to a great height, with the exception of the birds of the 
night, and more especially those of larger size. They all have 
large wings, and a small body ; they walk with difficulty, and 
rarely settle upon stones, being prevented fi:oin doing so by 
the curved shape of their talons. ' 


CHAP. 22. (20.) — THE PEACOCK. 

We shall now speak of the second class of birds, which is 
divided into two kinds ; those which give omens'^® by their note, 
and those which afford presages by their flight. The varia- 
tion of the note in the one, and the relative size in the other, 
constitute the differences between them. These last, therefore, 
shall be treated of first, and the peacock shall have precedence 
of all the rest, as much for its singular beauty as its superior 
instinct, and the vanity it displays. 

When it hears itself praised, this bird spreads out its gor- 
geous colours, and especially if the sun happens to be shining 
at the time, hecanse then they are seen in all their radiance, 
and to better advantage. At the same time, spreading out its 
tail in the form of a shell, it throws the reflection upon the 
other feathers, which shine all the more brilliantly when a 
shadow is cast upon them ; then at another moment it will 
contract all the eyes^^ depicted upon its feathers in a single 

Yalerius Maximus, B. r. c. 6, says, that seventeea members of this 
family fell at the battle of Cannse. 

‘^Oscines” and *^alites.” This was a distinction made by the 
augurs, hut otherwise of little utiKty, as all the birds with a note fly as 
..■well. :■■•■■ . ■ , n .. ,, , 

See the story of the eyes of Argus transferred to the peacock’s tail. 
Ovid, Met, B. i, 1. 616. 
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mass, mamfesting great delight in having them admired hv 
the spectator. The peacock loses its tail every year at the fall 
of the leaf, and a new one shoots forth in its place at the 
flow_er season ; between these periods the bird is abashed and 
moping, and seeks retired spots. The peacock lives twenty- 
hve years, and begins to show its colours in the third. Bv 
some authors it is stated that this bird is not only a vain crea- 
ture, but of a spiteful disposition also, just in the same wav 
that they attribute bashfiiluess to the goose.’^ The character- 
istics, however, which they have thus ascribed to these birds 
appear to me to be utterly unfounded. ’ 

cn-iP. 23.— WHO WAS the fikst to kill the peacock pok 

FOOD. — WHO fikst TAHSHT THE AKT OF CKAMMINO THEM-. 

The orator Hortensius was the first Roman who had the 
peacock killed for table ; it ivas on the occasion of the banquet 
given by him on his inauguration in the college of thepriest- 
hood. M. Aufidius Luroo’^ taught the art 

of fattening them,^ about tbe time of the last war with the 
Pirates. I rom this source of profit he acq^uired an income of 
sixty thousand sesterces. 

CHAP. 24. (21.) — THE niJITGHILL COCK. 

ISText after the peacock, the animal that acts as our watch- 
man by night, and which ISTature has produced for the purpose 
of arousing mortals to their labours, and dispelling their slum- 
bers, shows itself most actuated by feelings of vanity. The 
code knows how to distinguish the stars, and marks the 
aifierent periods of the day, every three hours, by Ms note. 
Ihese animals go to roost with the setting of the sun, and at 
the fourth watch of the camp recall man to his cares and toils. 
Iney do not ^low the rising of the sun to creep upon us un- 
aw^es, ^t by their note proclaim the coming day, and they 
prelude them crowing by clapping their sides with their wings. 
They exercise a rigorous sway over the other birds of their 

It would be curious to know how the goose manifests its modostv 

” 13 tL discover it. 

Tnhune of the people, B.a. 61. He was maternal grandfather of the 
Empress Lma. “Emroo" means a “glutton. muiutroitne 

About 12,270 fianos, Ajasson says. 
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kind, and, in every place where they are kept, hold the supreme 
command. This, howcTer, is only obtained after repeated 
battles among themselves, as they are well aware that they 
have weapons on their legs, produced for that very purpose, as 
it were, and the contest often ends in the death of both the 
combatants at the same moment. If, on the other hand, one 
of them obtains the mastery, he instantly by his note proclaims 
himself the conqueror, and testihes by his crowing that he has 
been victorious ; while his conquered opponent silently slinks 
away, and, though with a very bad grace, submits to servitude. 
And with equal pride does the throng of the poultry yard strut 
along, with head uplifted and crest erect. These, too, are the 
only ones among the winged race that repeatedly look up to 
the heavens, with the tail, which in its drooping shape re- 
sembles that of a sickle, raised aloft: and so it is that these 
birds inspire terror even in the lion,’^ the most courageous of 
all animals. 

Some of these birds, too, are reared for nothing but warfare 
and perpetual combats, and have even shed a lustre thereby 
on their native places, Ehodes and Tanagra. The next rank 
is considered to belong to those of Melos^® and Chalcis. Hence, 
it is not without very good reason that the consular purple of 
Home pays these birds such singular honours. It is from the 
feeding of these creatures that the omens’’^ by fowls are de- 
rived ; it is these that regulate*^® day by day the movements of 
our magistrates, and open or shut to them their own houses, 
as the case may be ; it is these that give an impulse to the 
fasces of the Eoman magistracy, or withhold them ; it is these 
that command battles or forbid them, and furnish auspices for 
victories to be gained in every part of the world. It is these 
that hold supreme rule over those who are themselves the rulers 
of the earth, and whose entrails and fibres are as pleasing to 
the gods as the first spoils of victory. Their note, when heard 
at an unusual hour or in the evening, has also its peculiar pre- 
sages ; for, on one occasion, by crowing the whole night through 
for several nights, they presaged to the Boeotians that famous 
See B. viii. c. 19. 

76 Possibly Media; Varro says, Medicos." 

77 Tripudia solistima.*' An omen derived from the feediHg of tbe 
fowls, when they devonred their food with such avidity, that it fell from 
their mouths and rebounded from the ground, 

7s By the auspices which they afforded. 
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victory’® wMch. they gained over the Laccdscmonians ; snch, 
in fact, being the interpretation that was put upon it by way 
of prognostic, as this bird, when conquered, is never known to 
crow* 

CMAV . 25 . — ^now COCKS aee castuateb. a cock that once 
,S rOKE. 

When castrated, cocks cease to crow. This operation is 
performed two different ways. Either the loins of the animal 
are seared with a red-hot iron, or else the lower part of the 
legs ; after which, the wound is covered up with potter’s clay : 
this way they are fattened much more easily. At Pergamus,®® 
there is every year a public show of fights of game-cocks, just 
as in other places we have those of gladiators. 

We find it stated in the Eoman Annals, that in the®^ consul- 
ship of M. Lepidus and Q. Catulus a dung-hill cock spoke, at 
the farm-house of Galerius; the only occasion, in fact, that I 
know of. 

CHAP. 26 . ( 22 .) — THE GOOSE. 

The goose also keeps a vigilant guard ; a fact which is well 
attested by the defence of the Capitol, at a moment when, by 
the silence of the dogs, the commonwealth had been betrayed 
for which reason it is that the Censors always, the first thing 
of all, attend to the farming-out of the feeding of the sacred 
geese. W'hat is still more, too, there is a love-story about this 
auimal.^ At JEgium one is said to have conceived a passion for 
a beautiful hoy,- a native of Olenos,®® aud another for Glance, 
a damsel who was lute-player to King Ptolemy; for whom at 

same time a ram is said also to have conceived a passion. 
One might almost he tempted to think that these creatures 
have an appreciation of wisdom:®^ for it is said, that one of 

Mentioned by Cicero, Be Bivin. B, i. 

The same too at Athens, in one of the tbi 
.^ban says, of the victory gained by Themistoeles 

A.TJ.a 676 . 

!! besi^ed by the Ganls. 

Near patr®, in Acbaia. .Mian gives bis nai 

« A singular quaHty in, a goose. Jglian says, t 
patetic pbuosopber, aud that be honoured the goose 
when it died. 


eatres, in remembrance, 
over the Persians. 


ne as Amubiloclius. 
bat Laovilcs vras a peri- 
with splendid obsequies, 
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them was the constant companioH of the philosopher, Laeydes, 
and would never leave him, either in public or when at the bath, 
by night or by day. 

CH4P, 27. — ^WHO mST TAUGHT US TO USE THE LIVEE OF THE 
GOOSE FOE FOOD. 

Out people, however, are more wise ; for they only esteem the 
goose for the goodness of its liver.®® When they are crammed, 
this grows to a very large size, and on being taken from the 
animal, is made stilh larger by being soaked in honeyed milk.®® 
And, indeed, it is not without good reason that it is matter of 
debate who it was that first discovered so great a delicacy ; 
whether, in fact, it was Scipio Metellns, a man of consular 
dignity, or M. Seius, a contemporary of his, and a Eoman of 
equestrian rank. However, a thing about which there is no 
dispute, it was Messalinus Cotta, the son of the orator Messala, 
who first discovered the art of roasting the webbed feet of the 
goose, and of cooking them in a ragout with cocks’ combs : for 
I , shall faithfully award each culinary palm to such as I shall 
find deserving of it. It is a wonderful fact, in relation to 
this bird, that it comes on foot all the way from the country 
of the Morini®^ to Eome; those that are tired are placed in 
the front rank, while the rest, taught by a natural instinct to 
move in a compact body, drive them on. 

A second income, too, is also to he derived from the feathers 
of the white goose. In some places, this animal is plucked 
twice a year, upon which the feathers quickly grow again. 
Those are the softest which lie nearest to the body, and those 
that come from Germany are the most esteemed : the geese 
there are white, but of small size, and are called gant(B.^ The 
price paid for their feathers is five denarii per pound. It is 
from this fruitful source that we have repeated charges brought 
against the commanders of onr auxiliaries, who are in the habit 
of detaching whole cohorts from the posts where they ought 
to be on guard, in pursuit of these birds : indeed, we have 
come to such a pitch of efieminacy, that now-a-days, not even 

%> See H. viii, c. 87. Horace also mentions that they were fattened 
with figs. 

Lacte mnlso.'^ Perhaps honey, wine, and milk. 

In Gaul. See B. iv. c. 31. 

Gans” is still the German name. Hcncc onr word gander.’* • 
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the men can think of lying down without the aid of the goose's 
feathers, hy way of pillow. 


CHAI?.. 28. — OF THE COMMAOmS-JAN MEDICAMENT* 

The ppt of Syria which is called Commagene, has discorered 
another invention also j the fat of the goose®'^ is enclosed with 
some cinnamon in a brazen vessel, and then covered with a 
thick layer of snow. Under the influence of the excessive 
cold, it becomes macerated, and flt for use as a medicament, 
remarkable for its properties : from the country which produces 
it, it is known to us as “ Commagenum/^^® 

CHAP. 29.— THE CHEHALOPBX, THE CHEHEHOS, THE TETKAO, AHD 
THE OTIS. 

To the goose genus belong also the chenalopex/^ and the 
cheneros,^^ a little smaller than the common goose, and which 
forms the most exquisite of all the dainties that Britannia pro- 
vides for the table. The tetrao®^ is remarkable for the lustre 
of its plumage, and its extreme darkness, while the eyelids are 
of a scaiiet colour. Another species®'* of this last bird exceeds 
the vulture in size, and is of a similar colour to it ; and, indeed, 
there is no bird, with the exception of the ostrich, the body of 
which is of a greater weighty for to such a size does it grow, 
that it becomes incapable of moving, and allows itself to be 
taken on the ground. The Alps and tho regions of the JTorth 
produce these birds ; but when kept in aviaries, they lose their 
hue flavour, and by retaining their breath, will die of mere 
vexation, IText to these in size are tho birds which in 
Spain they call the tarda,”®® and in Greece the “otis they 

^ This medicament is further treated of iu B. xxix. c. 13 
1 In Commageniau mixture.^' Bor Commagenc, see B. y. cc. 13 

iSfUCL 

The goose-fox,** so called, according to ^lian, for its cunning and 
mise^evons qualities; and worshipped hj the Egyptians for its affection 
B^on ^ supposed by Cuvier to he the Anas JEgyptiaca of 

Anas clypeata of Bnffon, according to Cuvier. 

93 The Tetrao tetrix of Linnaus, or heathcock. 

Is mu ® Linnsens, according to Cuvier. 

iharr Bumaeus. Cuvier says, that it is not the case that 

hoi^s^^ editing, and remarks that birds have no marrow in the larger 
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are looked upon however as very inferior food ; the marroWj®® 
when disengaged from the bones, immediately emits a most 
noisome smell. 

CHAP. SO. (23.)*— CEAHES, 

By the departure of the cranes, which, as we have already 
stated,®’' were in the habit of waging wax with them, the nation 
of the Pj^gmies now enjoys a respite. The tracts over which 
they travel must be immense, if we only consider that they 
come all the way from the Eastern Sea.®® These birds agree by 
common consent at what moment they shall set out, fly aloft 
to look out afar, select a leader for them to follow, and have 
sentinels duly posted in the rear, which relieve each other by 
turns, utter loud cries, and with their voice keep the whole 
flight in proper array. During the night, also, they place sen- 
tinels on guard, each of which holds a little stone in its claw: if 
the bird should happen to fall asleep, the claw becomes relaxed, 
and the stone falls to the ground, and so convicts it of neglect. 
The rest sleep in the meanwhile, with the head beneath the 
wing, standing first on one leg and then on the other : the 
leader looks out, with neck erect, and gives warning when 
requned. These birds, when tamed, are very frolicsome, and 
even when alone will describe a sort of circle, as they move 
along, with their clumsy gait. 

It is a well-known fact, that these birds, when about to fly 
over the Euxine, first of all repair to the narrowest part of it, 
that lies between the two®® Promontories of Criumetopon and 
Carambis, and then ballast themselves with coarse sand. When 
they have arrived midway in the passage, they throw away the 
stones from out of their claws, and, as soon as they reach the 
mainland, discharge the sand by the throat. 

Cornelius IS^epos, who died in the reign of the late Emperor 
Augustus, after stating that thrushes had been fattened for the 
first time shortly before that period, has added that storks were 
more esteemed as food than cranes : whereas at the present 
day, this last bird is one of those that are held in the very 
highest esteem, while no one will so much as touch the other. 

I)o6 tliinks that tlie spinal marrow is meant. 

B. iv. c. 18, and B. vii. c. 2. 

In B. vii. c. 2, Pliny speaks of the Pygmies as living to the far East 
of India. 

See B. iv. cc. 20 and 26 ; and B. vi. c. 2. 
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Tip to the present time it has not boon ascertained from 
what place the storks come, or whither they go when they 
loaTO us. There can he no doubt but that, like the cranes 
they come from a very great distance, tlio cranes being oiir 
winter, the storks our summer, guests. When about to take 
their departure, the storks assemble at a stated place, and are 
particularly careful that all shall attend, so that not one of 
their kind may he left behind, with the exception of such as 
may be in captivity or tamed ; and then on a certain day they 
set out, as though by some law they were directed to do so No 
one has ever yet seen a flight of cranes taking their departure, 
although they have been often- observed preparing to depart ■ 
and in the same way, too, we never see them arrive, but only 
when they have arrived ; both their departure as well as their 
arrival take place in the night. Although, too, we see them 
flying about m aU directions, it is still supposed that they 
never arrive at any other time hut in the night. Pythonos- 
come is the name given to some vast plains of Asia, where 
as they assemble together, they keep up a gabbling noise, and 
tew to pieces the one that happens to ai-rive the last: after 
^ich they take their departure. It has been remarked that 
after tte ides of Angust,“ they are never by any accident to be 
seen there. 

There are some writers who assure us that the stork has no 

tongue. So highly are they esteemed for their utility in de- 
stroying serpents, that in Thessaly, it was a capital m-ime for 
any one to kill a stork, and by the laws the same penalty was 
mnieted for it as for homicide. ^ j 


CHAP. 


32 . 


-swAisrs. 


Geese, and swans also, travel in a similar manner, but then 
they are seento take their flight. The flocks, forming a point, 
move along with great impetus, much, indeed, after the manner 

is by doing so that 

they axe enabkdto d^eaye the air more easily than if they 
presented to it a broad front. The flight gratoaUy enlarges 

, ■“'flflage of the I^on,” or “serpent.” Gneroult suo'vests that 
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ia the rear^ m^ the form of a wedge,., presenting a vast 
surface to the breeze, as it impels them onward j those that 
follow place their necks on those that go before, while the 
leading birds, as they become weary, fall to the rear. Storks 
return to their former nests, and the young, in their turn, support 
their parents when old. It is stated that at the moment of 
the swan's death, it gives utterance to a mournful song f but 
this is an error, in my opinion, at least I have tested the truth 
of the story on several occasions. These birds will eat the 
jdesh of one another. 


CHAP. 33.— FOBEIOK BIBBS WHICH VISIT ITS; THE QUAIB, THE 
GBOTTIS, THE CXCHBAMTJS, AND THE OTtrS. 

Having spoken of the emigration of these birds oversea and 
land, I cannot allow myself to defer mentioning some other 
birds of smaller size, which have the same natural instinct ; 
although in the case of those which I have already mentioned, 
their very size and strength would almost seem to invite them 
to such habits. The quail, which always arrives among us 
even before the crane, is a small bird, and when it has once 
arrived, more generally keeps to the ground than flies aloft. 
These birds fly also in a similar manner to those I have already 
spoken of, and not without considerable danger to mariners, 
when they come near the surface of the earth : for it often 
happens that they settle on the sails of a ship, aud that too 
always in the night : the consequence of which is, that the 
vessel often sinks. These birds pursue their course along a 
tract of country with certain resting-places. When the south 
wind is blowing, they will not fl}^ as that wind is always 
humid, and apt to weigh them down. Still, however, it is an 
object with them to get a breeze to assist them in their flight, 
the body being so light, and their strength so very limited : 
hence it is that we hear them make that murmuring noise as 
they fly, it being extorted from them by fatigue. ^ It is for 
this reason also, that they take to flight more especially when 

3 M. Mauduit has a learned discussion in Panckonhe's Translation, yol. 
viii., many pages in length ; in which he satisfactorily shows ^ that this is 
not entirely fabulous, but that the wild swan of the northern climates really 
is possessed of a tuneful note or cadence. Of course, the statement that it 
only sings just before its death, must be rejected as fobulous. 
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their company, and the glottis, otus, and cyehrLuf 
to their persuasions, take their departure alon 

1 he glottis ® protrudes a tongue of reniiirlj-iiivn 1 

■which circumstance it deriyes its namo 

pleased with the journey, and seta out with'the "re^itost 

very soon, however, when it begins to tl4 

flight, it IS overtaken by regret, while at flm ® 

equaUy as loth to return^ alone, as to accln^® same time it is 

travels, however, never last more than anfnSe 

very first resting-place they come to it Sf r ! ^ 

finds other birds, which LvrLn left S 

manner in the preceding year. The n similar 

other birds day after day. The cyehramus^Vff^^* 

loore persevering, and is onite in a hnrrtr^^ however, is much 

which is its desination Tnce ft is th Ji “ 

lat^than the 

Whence Its name. Some persons call it iSS^r 
the “asio;”’ in general it is a bird fond of ^ 
parasite, md, in some measure, a dancer as 
owlet, it IS taken without any difficulty • for JI 
occupies Its attention, another goes k Wn,t 
If the wind, by its contrai^lksts, sftd >? 
the onward progress of the ffio'bt tL ki i *® prevent 

up small stonVor eSe fill theft ™®«diately take 

contrive to baUastthemselm i tee^^^^^^ with sand, and so 

venomous plant* are most %% estemedlyle 

work, Be Arto 

‘ Prom yXwrrA, « a toneue ” It Jr r nt °/ **0 quails." 

' BeUon Wuks Wt the^ "* ‘o- 

dro^dus considers it to be the ortofa^ ’ of the French ; Al- 

like the ears of§iafanS. *SchaCs*'tS" ’v sticking up 

fC“"l“th« Graying of anass^ffifS: 
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quails as food ; for wMch reasou it is tliat tliey liave been, ban- 
ished from our tables ; in addition to which, a great repugnance 
is manifested to eating their flesh, on account of the epflepsy,® 
to which alone of all animals, with the exception of man, the 
quail is subject. 

CHAB. 34. (24.) — SWALLOWS. 

The swallow, the only bird that is caxnivorous among those 
which have not hooked talons, takes its departure also during 
the winter months ; but it only goes to neighbouring countries, 
seeking sunny retreats there on the mountain sides ; some- 
times they have been found in such spots bare and quite un- 
fledgedr This bird, it is said, will not enter a house in Thebes, 
because that city has been captured so frequently; nor will it 
approach the country of the Bizyse, on account of the crimes 
committed there by Tereus.^® Csecina^^ of Yolaterree, a member 
of the equestrian order, and the owner of several chariots, used 
to have swallows caught, and then carried them with him to 
Borne. Upon gaining a victory, he would send the news 
by them to his friends ; for after staining them the colour of 
the party that had gained the day, he would let them go, 
immediately upon which they would make their way to the 
nests they had previously occupied. Fabius Pictor also relates, 
in his Annals, that when a Boman garrison was being besieged 
by the Ligurians, a swallow which had been taken from its 
young ones was brought to him, in order that he might give 
them notice, by the pumber of knots on a string tied to its 
leg, on what day succour would mrive, and a sortie might be 
made with advantage. 

CHAP. 35. — ^BIBDS WHICH TAKE THEIE DEPAETTJKE EEOM US, AND 
WHITHEE THEY GO ; THE THEUSH, THE BLACKBIEB, AXE THE 
STABLIHG BIEDS WHICH LOSE THEIE EEATHEES DTJEIHG THEIE 

^ ^‘Despuisuetum.^^ See B. xxyiii, c, 7. As Hardouin says, in modern 
times they are considered delicate eating ; hut Sehenkius, Obsers, Med. 
B. i., states, that if the bird has eaten heilehore, epilepsy is the consequence 
to the person who partakes of its flesh. 

See B. iv. c. 18. 

A friend of Augustus, sent by him with proposals to Antony, b,c. 41. 

The colour of the ‘‘factio,’" or ‘^party '' of charioteers. See p. 217. 
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KKTIEEMENT— THE TUETLE-EOVE AND THE laNO-DOTE— THE 

MKJHT OE SIAEUNeS AND SWALIOWS. 

In a similar manner also, the bkekbird, the thmsh, and the 
sfairlmg take their departure to neighbouring countries ■ but 
they do not lose their feathers, nor yet conceal themselves, as 
they aie often to be seen in places whore they seek their food 
during the winter : hence it is that in winter, more especially 
the thrush is so often to be seen in Germany. It is, however’ 
a well-aseertamed fact, that the turtlo-dovo conceals itself, and 

flL «lso, takes its departure : 

md with these too, It is a matter of doubt whither they go 
Itis apeeuharity of the starling to fly in troops, as it wo?e’ 
and then to wheel round in a globular mass like a ball, the 
eentrd troop aotang as a pivot for tlie rest. Swallows are the 
k n remarkable velocity 

exposed to the attacks 
of other birds of prey : these too, in fine, are the only birds that 
take their food solely on the wing r » tuau 


V.X1.AX. Ui. Tins MEraOKIBES. 

n- authors who say that every year certain 

tomb of -Ethiopia to Ilium, and have a combat at the 

S^oiv^ ^ from which oiroumstance they have 

received from them the name of Memnonides, or bLs If 

M™.. it d.. „ . Act bt 

Gal^ulus. 

with each other onthe\nks of rivets, in bloody combate 


CHAP. 36. (25.)— BIEDS WHICH EEKAIN WITH US THEOUSHOUT 
THE XEAE; BIEDS WHICH EEMAm WITH ES OKL? SIX OE 
THESE MONTHS ; WITWADLS AND HOOPOES. 


The time during which birds shoAv themselves differs ver\ 

iZ'i? . ®°“®^emam with us all the year round, Gic 
pigeon, for instance; some tor six months, such as the swallow; 

6^ n only, as the thrush, the turtle- 

ha™ departure the momeutthev 

lii ^ and the hoopoe, for 
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himself, that they do the same erery fifth year in Ethiopia, 
around the palace of Memnon. 

CHAP. 38 . — THE MLEAGEIDES. 

In a similar manner also, the birds called meleagrides’’® fight 
in Bmotia. They are a species of African poultry, having a 
hump on the back, which is covered with a mottled plumage. 
These are the latest among the foreign birds that have been 
received at our tables, on account of their disagreeable smell. 
The tomb, however, of Meleager has rendered ihem famous. 

CHAP. 39 . ( 27 .) — THE SELEtJCIBES. 

Those birds are called seleucides, which are sent by Jupiter 
at the prayers offered up to him by the inhabitants of Mount 
Casius,^® when the locusts are ravaging their crops of corn. 
Vhence they ^'^' come, or whither they go, has never yet been 
ascertained, as, in fact, they are never to be seen but when the 
people stand in need of their aid. 

CHAP, 40 . ( 28 .) — THE IBIS. 

The Egyptians also invoke their ibis against the incursions 
of serpents; and the people of Elis, their god Myiagros,^® 
when the vast multitudes of flies are bringing pestilence 
among them ; the flies die immediately the propitiatory sacri- 
fice has been made to this god. 

CHAP. 41 . ( 29 .)— PLACES m WHTCH CEEXAIH BIBBS ABE KEVEB 
...''■POTJKD. 

With reference to the departure of birds, the owlet, too, is 
said to lie concealed for a few days. JSTo birds of this last kind 
are to be found in the island of Crete, and if any are imported 
thither, they immediately die. Indeed, this is a remarkable 
distinction made by ISTature ; for she denies to certain places, 
as it were, certain kinds of fruits and shrubs, and of animals as 

15 Ko doubt, as Cuvier says, this was the Numida meleagris of Linuseus, 
Guinea ben, or pintada. Cuvier remarks that they axe very pugnacious 
"birds.'.' '■ ‘ 

15 See B. V. c. 22. 

1’ Cuvier suggests, that these birds may have been of the starling 
genns, perhaps the Turdus roseus of linnseus. 

The “hunter of flies.’* 
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well; it IS singular that when introdw^^ 

they will be no longer productive, but die immediatelv tW 
re thus transplanted. ’Vpiat can it be that is thus fatal 1 

the increiise of one partictilnr SBeeie*? ot* ; ^ 

St hSfh‘’^““®* V T by Nature ? What, tooUre theVS 
thaUave been markcal out for the birds on the face of £ 

110 eagles. In Italy beyond the Padus 
hmS-f Alps, a lake known by tlic niiine of Laiius 

v^tb^ M •“ “01™^ covered witli shrobs • and 

yet tins lake IS never visited by storks nor indeed are in 
ever Imown to come within eight miles of ’it; while on the 
fwf “oi^bbouring territory of the Insubres^ 

Wrd StiSTS°f'r^“‘^f?®“^ jackdaws, the only^' 
p“fty avery singular 

very rwely, that various kinds of pies have begun to be seen 

bl5^ ApenninS the cS 

eSo inthtb AibT “ fbe 

j-.uxine m winch Achilles was buried, enter the feTYir»1t. •/■•hnrn 

oTS: tts^b ?'’^®f^‘"rfforyo'fFidcnm, 

vast nuSe«?f youngnor do they build nests: but 

in tlrdTsW f’oyond sea every year 

tver enter the temple of Hercules in the Cattle Market 

„a» of » imik, Mtof S »f™' 

2if i« htr^' r“ *»» tm,. to too l Sd “s 

U prompted by prudent considerations to omit, lost I she Jd 

®’*odos “ eagle 

before on the island. ’ g having never been seen 

of the Maid 'and the Ma^e^^and' tf ’ ’"'i*?®®® *bo English story 

Cieero says, “They wo^ no Ladra.” 

daw.” See also oWs Met B rii lt*iftht 
“ “ Mottled pies." ' “ « 9?""® of Linnsus. 

^ See B. IV. c. 12. 
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only weary tlie reader. Tlieophrastns, for example, relates 
that even pigeons, as well as peacocks and ravens, have been 
introduced from other parts into Asia,^^ as also croaking frogs 
into Cyrenaica. 

CHAB. 42.---THE VABIOTJS KIXDS or BTEDS WHICH ArrOHD OHEKS 

BT their NOTE —Binns WHICH CHANGE THEIB COLOUE AND 
, THEIE VOICE. 

There is another remarkable fact too, relative to the birds 
which give omens by their note ; they generally change their 
colour and voice at a certain season of the year, and suddenly 
become quite altered in appearance ; a thing that, among the 
larger birds, happens with the crane only, which grows black 
in its old age. [From black, the blackbird changes to a red- 
dish colour, sings in summer, chatters in winter, and about 
the summer solstice loses its voice ; when a year old, the beak 
also assumes the appearance of ivory; this, however, is the case 
only with the male. In the summer, the thrush is mottled 
about the neck, but in the winter it becomes of one uniform 
colour all over. ^ 

CHAP. 43. THE NIGHTINGAIE. 

The song of the nightingale is to be heard, without inter- 
mission, for fifteen days and nights, continuously,"^® w^hen the 
foliage is thickening, as it bursts from the bud ; a bird which 
deserves our admiration in no slight degree. Pirst of all, 
what a powerful voice in so small a body ! its note, how long, 
and how well sustained! And then, too, it is the only bird 
the notes of which are modulated in accordance with, the strict 
rules of musical science.^"^ At one moment, as it sustains its 

24 Asia Minor, most probably. The assption, tbongh supported by 
Theophrastus, is open to doubt. See B. Tiii. c. 8^ 

26 It was the nightingale that was said to be “ Yox et prseterea nihil;’" 
‘^A Toice, and nothing else.” 

2'7 As there may he different opinions on the meaning of the various 
parts of this passage, it is as well to transcribe it for the benefit of the 
reader, the more especially as, contrary to his usual practice, Pliny is 
here in a particularly discursive mood. Nunc continuo spiritu trahitur in 
longum, nunc variatur infleso, nunc distinguitur conciso, copulatur intorto, 
promittitur revocato, infuscatur ex inopinato, interdum et secum ipse 
nmrmurat, plenus, gravis, acutus, creber, extentus ; ubi visum est, vibrans, 
summus, medius, imixs,” ’ 



; . Pliny’s nat0ea.l hisyoey 

breath, it will prolong its note, and then 
It with different inflexions ; then, ap,d. 
distinct chirrups, or pour forth an cndle 
Ihen it will wwble to itself, while takinj 
guise its voice in an instant ; while some 
twitter to itself, now with a full note, no 
again sharp, now with a broken note, and 
one._ Sometimes, again, when it thinl 
out into quavers, and wdll run througli, 
teno^ and bass : in a word, in so tiny a throat j,-. ue louna 
m^elody that the ingenuity of man has over discovered 
through the medium of the invention of the most exquisite 
flute : so much so, that there can be no doubt it was an in- 
fallible presage of his future sw'eetness as a poet, when one of 
these creatures perched and sang on the infant lips of the 

nOAt: NrAfll Annvii-ia 
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at another, will vary 
again, it will break into 
” 'ss series of roulades, 
ig breath, or else dis- 
citimes, again, it will 
ow with a grave, now 
iioiy with a»prolonged 
ks lit, it will break 
in succession, alto, 

; is to be found 
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reed held crosswise, and then Mowing into it, a langnette being 
first inserted, for the purpose of breaking the sound and ren- 
dering it more shrilL^ But these modulations, so clever and so 
artistic, begin gradually to cease at the end of the fifteen days ; 
not that you can say, however, that the bird is either fatigued 
or tired of singing j but, as the heat increases, its voice becomes 
altogether changed, and possesses no longer either modula- 
tion or variety of note. Its colour, too, becomes changed, and 
at last, throughout the winter, it totally disappears. The tongue 
of the nightingale is not pointed at the tip, as in other birds. 
It lays at the beginning of the spring, six eggs at the most. 

CHAP. 44. — THE MELAXCOETPHHS, THE EBITHACXTS, AHB THE 
PHCENICUBUS. 

The change is different that takes place in the ficednla,^® 

, for this bird changes its shape as well as its colour. Tice- 
dula^^ is the name by which it is c'dlled in autumn, but not 
after that period ; for then it is called melancoryphus.^’'^^ In 
the same manner, too, the erithacus®^ of the winter is the 

phoenicurus of the summer. The hoopoe also, according 
to the poet ^schylus, changes its form ; it is a bird that feeds 
upon filth of all kinds, and is remarkable for its twisted top- 
knot, which it can contract or elevate at pleasure along the top 
of the head. 

CHAP. 45.— THE (EXANTHE, THE CHLOBIOH, THE BLACKBIHD, AHB 
THE IBIS. 

The osnanthe,®^ too, is a bird that has stated days for its re- 

Something very similar to this, we often see practised by the water- 
warblers in our streets. 

30 Cuvier supposes that this is one of the fly-catchers ; the Muscicapa 
atricapilla of Linnseus, which changes in appearance entirely after the 
breeding season- 
s' The black-head.*^ 

32 Cuvier thinks that this is the wall nightingale, the Motacilla phoeni- 
ciirus of Linnaeus, which is not seen in winter. On the other hand, the 
Motacilla rubecula of Linnaeus, or red-throat, is only seen during the 
winter, and being like the other bird, may have been taken for it, and 
named phoenicurus.’* 

33 This is not the case. Aristotle only says that it builds its nest of 
human ordure ; a story probably without any foundation, but still prevalent 
among the Trench peasantry. 

It has not been identified with precision. Pliny, B. xviii. c. 69 calls 
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tre^t. At the rising of Sirius it conceals itself, and at the 
setting of that star conies forth from its retreat : and this it 
does, a most singular thing, e^otly upon both those days 
The chlomn," also, the body ot which is yellow all over ^is 
not seen in the winter, but comes out about the summer sol- 

^ (30.) The blackbird is found in the vicinity of Cyllene in 
Arcadia, with whitfo plumage; a thing that is the case no- 
where else. Ihe ibis, in the neighbourhood of Pelusium®’ only 
IS black, while m all other places it is white* ^ 

CHAr. 46. (31.)— THE TIMES OF lECUBATXOlT OF BIEBS. 

_ The birds that have a note, with the exception of those nre- 
^ously mentioned,^^ do not by any chance produce their yoLg 
before the jernd or after the autumnal equinox. As to the 
broods produced before the summer solstice, it is very doubtful 
II they will survive, but those hatched after it thrive well. 

CHAP. 47. (32.)— THE HAICrOTO : THE HALCYON BAYS THAT 
AKB PAVOtTHABLE TO NAVIOATION. 

^ halcyon’® is more especially remark- 

able , &e seas, and all those who sail upon their surface, well 
Its mcubation. This bird is a little arger 
thm a sparrow aud the greater part of its body is of an asSre 
blue colour, with oidy an intermixture of white and purple in 

fs according to Linnasus 

“If w” W.all over the couth of 

39 ^IMes to the mghtingale, mentioned in c. 43. 

kmg-fisher, or Alcedo ispida of Linnaens. There is no truth 
whatever m this favourite story of the ancients. ^ 

“oollum.”by mistake, for 


y- .. 1 
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and its note ; tlie smaller ones are heard singing in the reed- 
heds. It is a thing of very rare occurrence to see a halcyon, 
and then it is only ahont the time of the setting of the Yergiliae, 
and the summer and winter solstices; when one is sometimes 
to he seen to hover about a ship, and then immediately dis- 
appear. They hatch their young at the time of the winter 
solstice, from which circumstance those days are known as the 
halcyon days during this period the sea is calm and navi- 
gable, the Sicilian sea in particular. They make their nest 
during the seven days before the winter solstice, and sit the 
same number of days after. Their nests are truly wonderful ; 
they are of the shape of a ball slightly elongated, have a very 
narrow mouth, and bear a strong resemblance to a large sponge. 
It is impossible to cut them asunder with iron, and they are 
only to be broken with a strong blow, upon which they sepa- 
rate, just like foam of the sea when dried up. It has never 
yet been discovered of what material they are made; some 
persons think that they are formed of sharp fish-bones, as it 
is on fish that these birds live. They enter rivers also ; their 
eggs are five in number. 

CHAP. 48 .— -OTHEE KIHBS OE AQUATIC BIEDS. 

The sea-mew also builds its nest in rocks, and the diver in 
trees as well. These birds produce three at the very most ; the 
sea-mew in summer, the diver at the beginning of spring. 

CHAP, 49 . ( 33 ,)— THE IKSTINCTIVE OLEVEEKESS niSPLATED BT 
BIEDS m THE COHSTEUGTIOH OE THEIB HEST8. THE WOHDER- 
EUL WORKS OE THE SWALLOW. THE BAHK-SW ALLOW. 

The form of the nest built by the halcyon reminds me also 
of the instinctive cleverness displayed by other birds ; and, in- 
deed, in no respect is the ingenuity of birds more deserving of 
our admiration. The swallow builds its nest of mud, and 
strengthens it with straws. If mud happens to fail, it soaks 
itself with a quantity of water, which it then shakes from off 
its feathers into the dust. It lines the inside of the nest with 

TMs bird in reality builds no nest, but lays its eggs in boles on tbe 
water side. Tbe objects taken for its nest are a zoophyte called hahyoniwn 
by Linnaeus, as Cuvier informs us, and similar in shape to a nest. 

Or didapper. 

YOL. 11, L L 
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soft feathers and wool, to keep the eggs -Hrarm, and fe order 
that the nest may not be hard and rough to its young when 
hatched. It divides the food among its offspring with the 
most rigid jratice, giving it first to one and then to another 
With a remarkable notion of cleanliness, it throws out of the 

Til ®“®’ tliey have grown 

a htifle older, teaches them how to turn round, and let it faU 
outside of the nest. , ci. ii lau 

There is ano^er" kind of swaUow, also, that frequents the 
fields and the countiT ; its nest is of a different shape, thou-h 
the^e maternds, but it rarely builds it against houses 
The nest has its mouth turned straight upwai-ds, and the entrance 
^0 it 18 long and narrow, wMle the body is capacious It 
m qnite wonderful what skill is displayed in the loS'ou 
It, tor tlie purpose of concealing the young ones, and of nre- 
them to lie upon. At the Heracle^e 
Mou& of the Me in Egypt, the swallows present an insu- 
perable obstacle to the inroads of that river, in the embank- 
hy their nests in one continuous line, 
nemly a stadium m length; a thing that could not possibly 
have been effected by tbe agency of man. In Egypt, too 
near the c% of Coptos, there is an island sacred to Isis. In 
the early days of ^nng, the swallows strengthen the an- 
gdar comer of this island with chaff and straw, thus ferti- 
™ sweep it away. This 

Zv oTr / ' that it is a weU-know?i fact tliat 

many of them die with their exertions. This, too, is a toil 
■winch recurs regularly for them every year. 

in thf If ’iT?’ “ third kind" of swallow, which makes holes 
m the bmks of rivers, to serve for its nest. The voun- S 

SdS of "“S’ Tf mortal 

Sehurflfk.^ ““y ®ther diseases of 

care These birds do not buffd nests, and they take 

&e rfeeS?rto!f before, if it so happens that 

me nse ot tbe nver is about to reach their holes. 

“ The bank swallow, or fimmdo riparia of Linn<aus. 
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CHAP. 50.— THE ACAHTHYELIS AH3> OTHEH BIEPS. 

Belonging to tBe genus of birds known as tbe vitiparrse/^ 
there is one^® whose nest is formed of dried moss,^® and is in 
shape so exactly like a ball, that it is impossible to discover 
the month of it. The bird, also, that is known as the acan- 
thyllis,^’’^ makes its nest of a similar shape, and interweaves it 
with pieces of flax. The nest of one of the woodpeckers, very 
much like a cnp in shape, is suspended by a twig from the end 
of the branch of a tree, so that no quadruped may be able to 
reach it. It is strongly asserted, that the witwalP® sleeps 
suspended by its feet, because it fancies that by doing so it is 
in greater safety. A. thing, indeed, that is well-known of them 
all, is the fact that, in a spirit of foresight, they select the pro- 
jecting branches of trees that are sufficiently strong, for the 
purpose of supporting their nests, and then arch them over to 
protect them from the rain, or else shield them by means of the 
thickness of the foliage. 

In Arabia there is a bird known as the einnamolgus.’^^® 
It builds its nest with sprigs of cinnamon; and the natives 
knock them down with arrows loaded wdth lead, in order to 
sell them. In Scythia there is a bird, the size of the otis, 
which produces two young ones always, in a hare’s skin sus- 
pended®® from the top branches of a tree. Pies, when they 
have observed a person steadily gazing at their nest, will im- 
mediately remove their eggs to another place. This is said to 
he accomplished in a truly wonderful manner, by such birds as 
have not toes adapted for holding and removing their eggs. 
They lay a twig npon two eggs, and then solder them to it by 
means of a glutinous matter secreted from their body ; after 
which, they pass their neck between the eggs, and so forming 
an equipoise, convey them to another place. 

Cuvier thinks that this is either the remiz^ the Parus pendulinus of 
Linnaeus, or else the moustache, the Parus biarmicus of Linnaeus. 

Not moss, Cuvier says, but blades of grass, and the silken fibres of the 
poplar and other aquatic trees. 

Cuvier thinks that it is the same bird as the vitiparra of Pliny. 

Galgulus. 

This story, in all its extravagance, is related first hy^ Herodotus, and 
then by Aristotle, who has reduced it to its present dimensions, as given by 
Pliny. ■ . ■ ■ ■ " ' 

^ Cuvier suggests that, if at all based upon truth, this may have been 
the case in one instance, and then ascribed to the whole species. 

L L 2 
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CHAP. 51.— THE MmOPS— PAimUBGBS. 

Ko less, too, is the shi-ewdness displayed by those birds which 
make theu- nests upon the ground, because, from the extreme 
weight of their body, they ai-e unable to fly aloft. There is a 
bird, knowys ae ‘‘merops,'’« which fw-ds its parenfe in 
their retreat .; the colour of the plumage on tlie inside is ualc 
mid aEure without while it is of u soLwhat r^^ 

the wings : this bird builds its nest in a hole 
wlueli it digs to the dejith of six feet. 

Pytridges^^ fortify their retreat so well with thorns an 

fhTvmJkf w protected against beasts of prey. 

d^^C doVof^ ^+^t % burjdng them in the 

aubt, but do not hatch them where they are laid: that no sus- 

?hnof repeatedly 
about the same spot, they carry them away to some other plalJ 

Xhe females also conceal themselves from their mates, in order 
to they may not be delayed in the process of inc^bato 2 
the males, in oonsequenee of the warmth of their passions ’are 

,?l^®““HthusdeprivedofthefeS! 

T“? *^®“ 8 elves; and it is said that the one 
to 18 conquered, is treated as a female by the other. Trogus 
!f us that quails and dunghill cooks sometimes do 
the same; and adds, that wild partridges, when newircau'ht 

ttoame ^™dden promiscLsty by 

t e SnXcV pugnacity thus inspired by 

often taken, as 

tJie leader of the whole eovev fr#vm«'ni-'iTr 



+u w xcx , tttt »uon m ne is taxeii, another and 

turn TW^^^ advance, all of which are caught in their 

for theJttfi season ; 

&cov bM itwT® to 9 ™! ^th the female 

decoy bird of the fowler, and so dnve her away. Indeed in 

feetoT-T f ® susceptibility in the sexual 

-^1? ^ ®tonds opposite to the male, whUe 

SeJSed ^ becom™ 

pre^nated, and dunng this time she is in a state of the 

52 apiaster of LinriBeus, or bee-eater 

meaiit“"“®^^^ partridge, the Tetrao rufus of XimiiBus, is 

^‘eae. Hist. Aaim. B.v. o. d. 
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greatest excitement, tlie beak being wide open and tbe tongue 
tbrnst out. The female will conceive also from tbe action of 
the air, as the male dies above her, and very often from only 
bearing bis voice: indeed, to sncb a degree does passion get 
the better of her aifection for her offspring, that although at 
the moment she is sitting furtively and in concealment, she 
will, if she perceives the female decoy-bird of the fowler ap- 
proaching her mate, call him back, and summon Mm away 
from the other, and voluntarily submit to his advances. 

Indeed, these birds are often carried away by such frantic 
madness, that they will settle, being quite blinded by 
upon the very head of the fowler. If he happens to move in 
the direction of the nest, the female bird that is sitting will 
run and throw herself before his feet, pretending to be over- 
heavy, or else weak in the loins, and then, suddenly run- 
ning or dying for a short distance before him, will fall down 
as though she had a wing broken, or else her feet ; just as he 
is about to catch her, she will then take another fly, and so 
keep baffling him in Ms hopes, until she has led him to a con- 
siderable distance from her nest. As soon as she is rid of her 
fears, and ffee from all maternal disquietude, she will throw 
herself on her hack in some furrow^', and seizing a clod of 
earth with her claws, cover herself all over. It is supposed 
that the life of the partridge extends to sixteen years. 

CHAF. 52. (34.)-— FiOEoirs. 

ISText to the partridge, it is in the pigeon that similar ten- 
dencies are to he seen in the same respect ; hut then, chastity 
is especially observed by it, and promiscuous intercourse is a 
thing quite unknown. Although inhabiting a domicile in 
common with others, they will none of them violate the laws 
of conjugal fidelity : not one will desert its nest, unless it is 
either widower or widow. Although, too, the males are very 
imperious, and sometimes even extremely exacting, the females 
put up with it : for in fact, the males sometimes suspect them of 
infidelity, though by nature they are incapable of it. On 
such occasions the throat of the male seems quite choked with 
indignation, and he inflicts severe blows with the beak : and 

“ Metu.’* Aristotle says, by sexual passion. Tbe reading is probably 
corrupt here. , 
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this spirit of ostentatioix that they are handed OTer, fast bound 
as it were, to the hawk ; for from the noise that they make, 
which, in fact, is only prodiiced by the happing of their wings, 
their long feathers become twisted and disordered : otherwise, 
w^hen they can fly without any impediment, they are far swifter 
in their movements than the hawk. The robber, lurking amid 
the dense foliage, keeps on the look-ont for them, and seizes 
them at the very moment that they are indulging their vain- 
glorious seif-complaisance. 

(37.) It is for this reason that it is necessary to keep along 
with the pigeons the bird that is known as the "'tinnun- 
culus ;’’®® as it protects them, and by its natural superiority 
scares away the hawk ; so much so, indeed, that the hawk wIE 
vanish at the very sight of it, and the instant it hears its 
voice. Hence it is that the pigeons have an especial regard 
for this bird; and, it is said, if one of these birds is buried 
at each of the four comers of the pigeon-house in pots that 
have been newly glazed, the pigeons will not change their 
abode — a result which has been obtained by some by cutting a 
joint of their wings with an instrument of gold; for if any 
other were used, the wounds would be not unattended with 
danger.— The pigeon in general may be looked upon as a bird 
fond of change ; they have the art, too, among themselves of 
gaining one another over, and so seducing their companions : 
hence it is that we jhequently find them return attended by 
others which they have enticed away. 

CHAP, 53 .— WONUBErUL THnSTGS BOOT BY THEM ; PEXOES AT 
WHICH THEY HAVE BBE3SF SOBB. 

In addition to this, pigeons have acted as messengers in 
affairs of importance. During the siege of ISfelutina, Decimus 
Brutus, who was in the town, sent despatches to the camp of 
the consuls*^ fastened to pigeons’ feet. Of what use to Antony 
then were his intrenchments, and all the vigilance of the he- 

^ Cuvier takes this to be the kestril, or Balco tinuunculus of Linnseus, 
and considers it to he synonymous with the cenohris, mentioned in c. 73, 
and in B. xxix, c. 6, though Pliny does not seem to he aware of the 
identity. 

Hirtius and P^ansa. Prontinus, B. iii. c. 13, says that pigeons were 
sent by Hirtius to Brutus. At the present day, letters are sent fastened 
under their wings. 
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escape from the pitfalls wM employ for the capture of 
wild beasts. 

The vulture aud the heavier wild birds can only fly after taking 
a run, or else by commencing their flight firom an elevated spot. 
They use the tail by way of rudder. There are some birds that 
are able to see all around them ; others, again, have to turn the 
neck to do so. Some of them eat what they have seized, holding 
it in their feet. Many, as they fly, utter some cry ; while on 
the other hand, many, in their flight, are silent. Some fly with 
the breast half upright, others with it held downwards, others 
fly obliquely, or else side- ways, and others following the di- 
rection of the bill. Some, again, are borne along with the head 
upwards ,v indeed the fact is, that if we were to see several kinds 
at the same moment, we should not suppose that they have to 
make their way in the same element. 

CHAP. 55. (39.)— "THE BIBDS CAnnEB APODES, OK CYPSEII. 

Those birds which are known as apodes”^® fly the most of 
all, because they are deprived of the use of their feet. By 
some persons they are called cypseli.” They are a species of 
swallow which build their nests in the rocks, and are the same 
birds that are to be seen everywhere at sea ; indeed, however 
far a ship may go, however long its voyage, and however great 
the distance from land, the apodes never cease to hover around 
it. Other birds settle and come to a stand, whereas these know 
no repose but in the nest; they are always either on the wing 
or else asleep. 

CHAP. 56. (40.)— KESPECTIH0 THE POOB OP BIBBS THE CAPKI- 

Mumus, THE PBATEA, 

The instincts, also, of birds are no less varied, and more es- 
pecially in relation to their food. Caprimulgus is the 
name of a bird, which is to all appearance a large blackbird ; 
it thieves by night, as it cannot see during the day. It enters 
the folds of the shepherds, and makes straight for the udder 
of the she-goat, to suck the milk. Through the injury thus 
inflicted the udder shrivels away, and the goat that has been 
thus deprived of its milk, is afflicted with incipient blindness. 

59 t< “Vf itbout feet.’^ This was supposed to be the case with the martinet, 
the Hirundo apus of Linnajus. 

00 Qy goat-sucker,*' The Caprimulgus Europaeus of Linnaeus, 
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a ring of red aronnd the It wiU duly salute an em- 

peror, and pronounce the words it has heard spoken ; it is 
rendered especially frolicsome under the influence of wine. 
Its head is as hard as its beak; and this, when it is being 
taught to talk, is beaten with a rod of iron, for otherwise it 
is quite insensible to blows, "When it lights on the ground it 
falls upon its beak, and byresting upon it makes itself aE 
the lighter for its feet, which are naturally weak. 

CHAP. 59. — THE PIE WHICH PEED8 OH ACOUHS. 

The magpie is much less famous for its talking qualities than 
the parrot, because it does not come from a di'stance, and yet 
it can speak with much more distinctness. These birds love 
to hear words spoken which they can utter ; and not only do 
they learn them, but are pleased at the task ; and as they con 
them over to themselves with the greatest care and attention, 
make no secret of the interest they feel. It is a well-known 
fact, that a magpie has died before now, when it has found itself 
mastered by a difficult word that it could not pronounce. 
Their memory, however, will fail them if they do not from 
time to time hear the same word repeated ; and while they are 
trying to recollect it, they wiE show the most extravagant joy, 
if they happen to hear it. Their appearance, although there 
is nothing remarkable in it, is by no means plain; but they 
have quite sufficient beauty iu their singular ability to imitate 
the human speech. 

It is said, however, that it is only the kind®® of pie which 
feeds npon acorns that can be taught to speak; and that 
among these, those which®® have five toes on each foot can be 
taught with the greatest facility ; but in their case even, only 
during the first two years of their Efe. The magpie has a 
broader tongue than is nsual with most other birds ; which 
is the ease also with aU the other birds that can imitate the 
human voice ; although some individuals of almost every kind 
have the faculty of doing so. 

Agrippina, the wife of Claudius Caesar, had a thrush that 
coiEd imitate human speech, a thing that was never known 
before. At the moment that I am writing this, the yoxxng 

Cuvier says that this is the jay, the Corvus glaixdarius of Linnssus; 
hut that they are not more apt at speaking than the other kinds. 

Cuvier remarks, that these can only he monstrosities. 
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Csesars ™ have a starling and some nightingales that are boins 
taught to Mk in Greek and Latin : hcsidos which, they are 
studying their task the whole day, continually repeating the 
new words that they have learnt, and giving utterance to 
phrases even of oonsiderahle length. Birds arc taught to 
talk in a retired spot, and where no other voice can bo heard 
so as to interfere with their lesson ; a pm-sou sits by them, and 
continually repeats the words he wishes them to learn, w^hile 
at the same time ho encourages tliom by giving them food. 

CHAP. 60 . ( 43 .)— A SEnmoir that akose amoeo the eoman 

PEOPM, IH CONSEaUENCB OP A HAVEN SPEAKING. 

Let US do justice, also, to the raven, whose merits have been 
attested not only by the sentiments of the Boman people, but 
by the strong_ expression, also, of their indignation. In the 
reign of Iiberius, one of a brood of ravens that had bred on 
the top of the temple of Castor,” happened to fly into a shoe- 
maker sshop that stood opposite : npon which, from a feelinff 
ot religions veneration, it was looked upon as doubly recom- 
mended by the owner of the place. The bird, having been 

taught to speak at an early age, used every morning to fly to 
the Eostia, which look towards the Forum; here, addressing 
each by his name, it would salute Tiberius, and then the 
Caesars’^ Germanicus and Drnsus, after which it would pro- 
ved to ^eet the Itoman populace as they passed, and then re- 
turn to the shop ; for several years it was remarkable for the 
eonstmey of its attendance. The owner of another shoemaker’s 
shop in the neighbourhood, in a sudden fit of anger killed the 
bird, enraged, as he would have had it appear, because with its 
ord^ It had soiled some shoes of his. Upon this, there was 
such rage m^fested by the multitude, that ho was at once 
men from that p^ of the city, and soon after put to death. 
Ihe toeral, too, of the bird was celebrated with almost end- 
lesB ohseqmes; tee body was placed upon a litter carried upon 
the shoulders of two Ethiopians, preceded by a piper, and 
horae to the pile vrite garl^ds of e4iy siae aid d!s!nptiZ. 

J right-hand side of tee Appian 

way, at tee second milestone from the City, in tee field gene- 

Z of Olaudias. aad Xero, his stepson. 

” te tee eighth region of the city. ^ 

Tile nephew and son of Tiberius. 
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rally kBown as tlie field of Eediculus.”^® Thus did tlie rare 
talent of a bird appear a sufficient ground to tbe Eoman people 
for bonouring it with funeral obsequies, as well as for inflicting 
punisbinent on a Eoman citken; and that, too, in a city in 
wMcb no sucb crowds had ever escorted the funeral of any one 
out of the whole number of its distinguished men, and where 
no one had been found to avenge the death of Scipio J3miii- 
anus,^^ the man who had destroyM Carthage and ISTumantia, 
This event liappened in the consulship of M. Servilius and 
Cains Cestius, on the fifth day"^® before the calends of April. 

At the present day also, the moment ‘that I am writing this, 
there is in the city of Borne a crow which belongs to a Boman 
of e(piostrian rank, and was brought fcom Bmtica. In the first 
place, it is remarkable^® for its colour, which is of the deepest 
black, and at the same time it is able to pronounce several 
connected words, while it is repeatedly learning fresh ones. 
Becently, too, there has been a story told about Craterus, sur- 
named Monoceros,^^ in Erizena,’® a country of Asia, who was 
in the habit of hunting with the assistance of ravens, and used 
to carry them into the woods, perched on the tuft of his hel- 
met and on his shoulders. The birds used to keep on the watch 
for game, and raise it ; and by training he had brought this art 
to such a pitch of perfection, that even the wild ravens would 
attend him in a similar manner when he went out. Some 
authors have thought the following circumstance deserving of 
remembrance: — A crow that was thirsty was seen heaping 
stones into the nrn on a monument, in which there was some 
rain-water which it could not reach : and so, being afraid to 
go down to the water, by thus accumtilating the stones, it 

Festiis says that the fane of Eediculns was without the Porta Ca- 
pena ; it was so called because Hannibal, when on the march from Capua, 
turned back (redierit) at that spot, being alarmed at certain portentous 
visions.’'^ 

P. Cornelius Scipio -®milianus Africanus Minor, the younger son of 
L. JEmilius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia. It is doubtful whether 
he died a natural death, or was privately assassinated by the partisans of 
the Gracchi. His wife, Cornelia, and his mother, Sempronia, were sus- 
pected by some persons. 

28th March. 

One would hardly think that there was anything wonderful in a crow 
being wry black. 

The “ one-horned.'" ^ 

Most probably in Asia Minor, and not Hriza in India. 
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CHAP. 61. (44.)--TnE BIRDS OP DIOHIRDPS. 

_ For yet must I pass by the birds” of Diomedos 
Juba calls these birds “eataracta;,” and says that theV hnv* 
teeth and eyes of a fiery colour, whilo the ri'st nf fhn n i 
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taught, and among land animals the mouse ; while on the other 
hand, the elephant does what it is ordered, the lion submits to 
the yoke, and the sea-calf and many kinds of fishes are ca- 
pable of being tamed. 

CHAP. 63, (dfi.)-—TOE HOBB op maHKIJirG WITH BIEDS. THE 
POEPHYEIO. 

Birds drink by suction ; those which have a long neck taking 
their drink in a succession of draughts, and throwing the head 
back, as though they were pouring the water down the 
throat. The porphyrio®® is the only bird that seems to bite at 
the water as it drinks. The same bird has also other pecu- 
liarities of its own; for it will every nowand then dip its food 
in the water, and then lift it with its foot to its bill, using 
it as a hand. Those that are the most esteemed are found in 
Commagene. They have beaks and very long legs, of a red 
colour. 

CHAP. 64. (47.)— THE HJBMATOPOtrS. 

There are the same characteristics in the hsematopous®^ also, 
a bird of much smaller size, although standing as high on the 
legs. It is a native of Egypt, and has three toes on each foot ; 
flies®® forming its principal food. If brought to Italy, it sur- 
vives for a few days only. 

CHAP.f 65.-— THE Boon OE BIEDS. 

All the heavy birds are fhigivorous ; while those with a 
higher flight feed upon flesh only. Among the aquatic birds, 
the divers®® are in the habit of devouring what the other birds 
have disgorged. 

CHAP. 66. — THE PELICAH, 

The pelican is similar in appearance to the swan, and it 
would be thought that there was no difference between them 

The Fulica porphyrio of Linnaeiis, the Poule sultane of Buffon. 

Literally, “the blood-red foot.” Cinriersays that this description may 
apply to the sea-pie or oyster-eater, the Hsematopus ostralegus of Linnaeus, 
or else the long-legged plover, the Oharadrias himantopus of Linnaeus, 
hut most probably the latter, more especially if the reading here is “ hi- 
mantopus,” as some editions have it. 

“Muscse,” “flies,” is a mistake of the copyists, Cuvier thinks, for 
“musculi,” “mussels.” 

More especially the Laras parasiticus, Cuvier says. 
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whatever, were it not for the fact that under the throat there 
is a sort of second crop, as it were. It is in this that the over- 
insatiate animal stows everytliing away, so much so, tliat the 
capacity of this pouch is quite astouivshing. After having 
finished its search for prey, it discharges hit by bit what it has 
tlms stowed away, and reconveys it by a sort of ruminatinsr 
process into its real stomach. The part of Gallia tluit lies 
nearest to the Northern Ocean produces this bird. 

CHAP. 67.— -FOEEIOir BIEBS: TIIR rilAUEIlinES, THE PHEAS-AKT, 
Ann THE KUMime.K. ’ 

_ In the Hercynian Forest, in German 3 ^ wo hear of a singular®’ 
kind of bird, the feathers of which shine at night like fire- 
the other birds there have nothing romarkablo beyond the ce- 
lebrity which generally attaches to objects situate at a disfemce. 

_ (48.) The phalerides,“ the most esteemed of all the aquatic 
birds, are found at Seleucia, the city of the Tarthians of that 
name, and in Asia as well ; and again, in Colchis, there is the 
pheasant,®® a bird with two tufts of feathers like ears, which 
it drops and raises every now and then. The numidicaj” come 
from Numidia, a part of Africa : all these varieties axe now to 
be found in Italy. 

CHAP. 68.— THE PKCENICOPIERUS, THE ATTAffEST, THE PHALACEO- 
COEAX, THE PritllHOCOlUX, AND THE EAROPUS. 

Apicius, that very deepest whirlpool of all our epicures, has 
informed us that the tongue of the phoonicopterus®’ is of the 
most exquisite flavour. The attagen,®® also, of Ionia is a famous 
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bird ; but altbongb it lias a voice at otixer times, it is mute iu 
captivity. It was formerly ®^ reckoned among the rare birds, 
but at the present day it is found in Gallia, Spain, and in the 
Alps even ; which is also the case with the phalacrocorax,®^ a 
bird peculiar to the Balearic Isles, as the pyrrhocorax,’^^ a black 
bird with a yellow bill, is to the Alps, and the lagopus,®® which 
is esteemed ibr its excellent flavour. This last bird derives 
its name from its feet, which are covered, as it were, with the 
fur of a hare, the rest of the body being white, and the size of 
a pigeon. It is not an easy matter to taste it out of its native 
country, as it never becomes domesticated, and when dead it 
q_uickly spoils, 

There is another bird also, which has the same name, and 
only differs from the quail in size; it is of a saffron colour, 
and is most delicate eating. Egnatius Calviniis, who was pre- 
fect there, pretends that he has seen®® in the Alps the ibis also, 
a bird that is peculiar to Egypt. 

CHAI*. 69. (49.)— THE NEW BIEBS, THEVIPIO. 

During the civil wars that took place at Bebriacnm, beyond 
the river Badus, the “ new birds were introduced into Italy 
— for by that name they are still known. They resemble the 
thrush in appearance, are a little smaller than the pigeon in 

pointed tail, of tlie south of Europe, the Tetrao alchata of Linnajus, most 
probably the latter, as the male has black and blue spots on the back ; a 
fact which may explain the joke in the ‘‘ Birds ** of Aristophanes, where a 
run-away slave who has been marked with stripes, is called an attagen. By 
some it is called the “ red-headed hazel-hen.” 

In allusion, perhaps, to the words of Horace, Epod. ii, 64. 

Hon attagen lonicus 

Jucundior, quani lecta de pinguissimis ^ 

Oliva ramis arborum. 

9^ Literally, the “bald crow.” Pliny, B. xi. c. 47, says that it is an 
aquatic bird: and naturalists generally identify it with the cormorant, tiie 
Pelecanus carbo of Linnseus. 

95 Literally, the red crow, the chocard of the Alps, the Corvns pyrrho- 
corax of Linnseus. 

95 The “ hare’s foot.” Identical with the snow partridge, the Tetrao 
lagopus of Linnaeus ; it is white in winter. 

97 The same bird, Cuvier says, as seen in summer, being then of a 
saffron colour, with blackish spots. 

98 Cuvier remarks, that the green courlis, the Scolopax falcinellus of 
Linnseus, which is not improbably the real ibis of the ancients, is by no 
means uncommon in Italy. 

99 “Hovse aves.” The grey partridge, Hardouin thinks. . 
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Size, and of aa agreeable flavour. The Balearic islands also 
send us a porphyno,' that is superior to the one previonslv 
mentioned. There thehuteo, a kind of hawk, is held in high 
esteem tor the table, as also the vipio,“ the name given tea 
small kind of crane. 

CHAP. 70 . — FABULOUS BIKBS. 

I look upon the birds as fabulous which are called “ peo-asi ” 
and are said to have a horse’s head ; as also the griffons,'’with 
long eais and a hooked beak. The former are said to bo na- 
tives of Scythia, the latter of .Ethiopia. The same is my 
opinion, also, as to the tragopan;* many writers, however 
assert that it is linger than the eagle, has curved horns on the 
temples, and a plumage of iron colour, with the exception of 
the head, lyhich is purple. Nor yet do the sirens® obtain any 

f eellhvT? * ‘ Hinon, the father of Clearchus^, 

a eelebiated writer, asserts that they exist in India, and that 

they charm men by their song, and, having first lulled them to 

tWnk ^ however, who may 

think fit to believe in these tales, may probably not refuse to 

believe dso that dragons licked the ears of Melampodes, and 
bestowed upon him the power of understanding the language 
of birds ; as also what Democritus says, when ho gives the 
names of certain birds, by the mixture of whose blood a sei- 

^''hioh will bo able 

which ThoTi ® statements 

which the same wntcr makes relative to one bird in paitieular, 

:-“‘loed, the science of auguiw i; 

these LdJreW^^ embarrassing questions, without 

hiJr by Homer as the “scops » 

but I cannot very easily comprehend the grotesque movements 
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laying snares for it ; noiy indeed, is it a bird that is any longer 
known to exist. It will be better, therefore, to confine my re- 
lation to those the existence of which is generally admitted. 

. .CHAR '7,1 v.(50.) —WHO PIBSX IXYEXTEH THE .AEt OF ' CEAMMIXO' 

rOTJLTEY ; WHY THB FIKST CENSOItS FOBBABE THIS TKACTICE. 

The people of Delos were the first to cram poultry ; and it is 
with them that originated that abominable mania for devouring 
'fattened birds, larded with the grease of their own bodies* I 
find in the ancient sumptuary regulations as to banquets, that 
this was forbidden for the first time by a law of the consul Oaius 
Fannins, eleven years before the Third Punic War ; by which it 
was ordered that no bird should he served at table beyond a 
single pullet, and that notlattened ; an article which lias since 
made its appearance in all the shmptuary^ laws. A method, 
however, has been devised of evading it, by feeding poultry upon 
food that has been soaked in milk ; prepared in this fashion, they 
are considered even still more delicate. All pullets, however, 
are not looked upon as equally good for the purposes of fatten- 
ing, and only those are selected which have a fatty skin about 
the neck. Then, too, come all tlie arts of the kitchen — -that 
the thighs may have a nice plump appearance, that the bird 
may be properly divided down the back, and that poultry may 
be brought to such a size that a single leg shall fill a w^holc 
platter.^ The Parthians, too, have taught their fashions to our 
cooks ; and yet after all, in spite of their refinements in luxury", 
no article is found to please equally in every part, for in one 
it is the thigh, and in another the breast only, timt is es- 
'teemed. 

CHAP. 72, — WHO FIEST INVEKTEl) AVIAKIES. THE BISH OF 
JESOPTJS. 

The first person who invented aviaries for the reception of 
all kinds of birds was M. Lsenius Strabo, a member of the 
equestrian order, who resided at Brundisium. It was in his 
time that we thus began to imprison animals to which Natui’e 
had assigned the heavens as their element. 

(51.) But more remarkable than anything in tliis respect, is 

® Those called Orchia, Didia, Oppia, Cornelia, Antia,and Julia namely. 

2 Eopositoria. See B. xxsiii. c, 49, See also B. ix. c. 13. 
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tile story of the dish of CMras iEsopiis.^nho tragic actor 
which was vaked at one himdred thousand sesterces, and hi 
which were served up nothing but birds that had been remark- 
able for their song, or their imitation of the human voice, and 
purchased, each of them, at the price of six thousand sesterces ‘ 
he being induced to this folly by no other pleasure than that 
in these he might eat the closest imitators of man; never for 
a moment reflecting that his own immense fortune had been 
ae(iuirod by the advantages of his voice ; a parent, indeed, 
right worthy of the son of whom we have already made men- 
tion, “as swallowing pearls. It would not, to iaj the truth, 
be very easy to come to a conclusion which of the two was 
guilty of the greatest baseness ; unless, indeed, we are ready to 
admit that it was less unseemly to banquet upon the most 
costly of all the productions of Eature, than to dovour^''^ tongues 
which had given utterance to the language of man. 

CHAr. 73, (52,)---THE OEKEKATIOK OF BIEDS : OTHEE OVIEAEOUS 
ANIMALS. 

The generation of birds would appear to be very simple 
while at the same time it has its own peculiar marvels. In- 
deed, there are quadrupeds as well that produce eggs, the 
chameleon, for instance, the lizard, and those of the serpent 
tribe of which we have previously spoken.^^^ Of the feathered 
if^e, those which have hooked talons are comparatively nnpro- 
linc ; the cenchris“ being the only, one among them that lays 
more than four eggs. Eature has so ovdmmH] if. ir» ihc. 
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for instance ; othe^^ of a pale colour, as in the aquatic 
birds ; others, again, are dotted all over with spots, as is the 
case with those of the meleagris ; others are red, Hke those of 
the pheasant and the cenehris. In the inside, the eggs of all 
birds are of two colours ; those of the aquatic Idnd have more 
of the yellow than the white, and the yellow is of a paler tint 
than in those of other birds. Among fish, the eggs are of the 
same colour throughout, there being, in fact, no white. The 
eggs of birds are of a brittle nature, in consequence of the 
natural heat of the animal, while those of serpents are supple, 
in consequence of their coldness, and those of fish soft, from 
their natural humidity. Again, the eggs of aquatic birds are 
round, while those of most other kinds are elongated, and taper 
to a point. Eggs are laid with the round end foremost, and 
at the moment that they are laid the shell is soft, hut it immer 
diately grows hard, as each portion becomes exposed to the air. 
Horatius Elaccus^^ expresses it as his opinion that those eggs 
which are of an oblong shape are of the most agreeable flavour. 
The rounder eggs are those which produce^® the female, the 
others the male. The nmbilicaP^ cord is in the upper part 
of the egg, like a drop floating on the surface in the shell. 

(53.) There are some birds that couple at all seasons of the 
year, barn-door fowls, for instance ; they lay, too, at all times, 
with the exception of two months at mid- winter. Pullets lay 
more eggs than the older hens, hut then they are smaller. In 
the same brood those chickens are the smallest that are 
hatched the. first and the last. These animals, indeed, are so 
prolific, that some of them will lay as many as sixty eggs, 
some daily, some twice a day, and some in such vast numbers 
that they have been known to die firom exhaustion. Those 
known as the Adrianse,”^® are the most esteemed. Pigeons 
sit ten times a year, and some of them eleven, and in Egypt 
during the month of the winter solstice even. Swallows, 

15 B. ii. Sat. 4, 1. 12. “Lon^a quibus^ facies ovis erit, ille memento, 
lit succx melioris, et ut magis alba rotundis.” 

15 Aristotle says just the reverse : but Hardouin thinks that the passage 
in Aristotle has been corrupted. 

17 This, Cuvier says, in reality is not the umbilical cord, but the chaUsis, 
a little transparent and gelatinous ligament, hy which the yolk is suspended 
like a globe. The true umbilical cord of the bird only makes its appearance 
after an incubation of some days. 

15 Produced in the territory of Adria. See B. iii. c. 18, 
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blackbirds, ring-dores, and turtlc-dovos sit twice a year, most 
other birds only once. ThruBlios make their nests of mud, in 
the tops of trees, almost touching one another, and lay durino- 
the time of their retirement. The egg comes to muturi’ty in the 
oxary ten days after treading; but if the hen or pigeon is tor- 
mented by pulling out the feathers, or by the iiillicdion of any 
injury of a similar nature, tlio maturing of the egg is retarded. 

In the middle of the yolk of every egg there is what ap- 
pears to be a little drop’® of blood ; this is su])])oscd to be 
the heart of the chicken, it being the general belief that that 
part is formed the first in every animal : at all events, while 
in the egg this speck is seen to throb and palpitate. The body 
of the animal itself is formed from the white huid*" in the 
egg ; while the yellow part constitutes its food. The head in 
every kind, while in the shell, is larger than the rest of the 
body ; the eyes, too, are closed, and are larger than the other 
parts of the head. As the chicken grows, the white gradually 
passes to the middle of the egg, while the yellow is spread 
around lA On the twentieth day, if the egg is shaken, the 
voice of the now living animal can be heard in the shell. From 
this time it gradually becomes clothed with feathers; and its 
position is such that it has the head above the right foot, and 
the nght mng above the head : the yolk in the meantime 
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before tlie vernal equinox : ebickens that are hatched after the 
summer solstice, never attain their full growth, and the more 
so, the later they are produced, 

€b:ai>. 75 . ( 54 .) — ubfects m bboou-hens, mj> Tmm bemediks. 

Those eggs which have been laid within the last ten days, arc 
the best tor putting under the hen ; old ones, or those wliicb. 
have just been laid, will be unfruitful ; an uneven number-’^ 
also ought to be placed. On the fourth day after the hen has 
begun to sit, if, upon taking an egg with one hand hj the two 
ends and holding it np to the light, it is found to be clear and 
of one uniform colour, it is most likely to bo barren, and an- 
other should be substituted in its place. There is also a wmy 
of testing them by means of water ; an empty egg will float 
on the surface, while those that fall to the bottom, or, in other 
wmrds, are full, should be placed under the hen. Care must 
be taken, however, not to make trial by shaking them, for if 
the organs which are necessary for life become confused, they 
will come to nothing.^^ Incubation ought to begin just after 
the new moon ; for, if commenced before, the eggs %vill he un- 
productive. The chickens are hatched sooner if the weather 
is warm : hence it is that in summer they break the shell on 
the nineteenth day, but in winter on the twenty-fifth only. 
If it happens to thunder during the time of incubation, the 
eggs are addled, and if the cry of a hawk is heard they are 
spoilt. The best remedy against the oflects of thunder, is to 
put an iron nail beneath the straw on which the eggs are laid, 
or else some earth from off a ploughshare. Some eggs, how- 
ever, are hatched by the spontaneous action of Nature, without 
the process of incubation, as is the case in the dung-hills of 
Egypt. There is a well-known story related about a man at 
Syracuse, who was in the habit of covering eggs with earth, 
and then continuing his drinking bout till they were hatched. 

CHAP. 76. (55.) — Air AUGUEY BEEIVED BEOM EOGS by A3Sr EMPEESS. 

And, what is even more singular still, eggs can be hatched 
also by a human being. Julia Augusta, when pregnant in 

23 To secure their being more equably covered. 

21 Or rather, will produce chickens hideously deformed. This trick is 
sometimes practised among the country people against those to whom they 
owe a grudge. j^istofle nays with a straw mat. 
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her early youth of Tiberius Ccesar, by Nero, was particularlv 
desirous that her offspring should be a son, and Leordino-iy 
employed the following mode of divination, which was then 
much in use among young women : she carried an egg in her 
bosom, taking care, whenever she was obliged to put it down 
to give It to her nurse to warm in her own, that there mi-ht 
he no interruption in the heat : it is stat'd tlmt Iho result pro- 
mised by this mode of augury was not falsified. ^ 

It was perhaps from this circumstance, that the modem in- 

W placing eggs in a warm spot and cover- 

fir! the heat being maintained by a moderate 

&e, while in the memtime a man is employed in turning them 
By the adoption of this plan, the young, all of them® break 
the sheU on a stated day. There is a story told of a breeder 
of poultiy, of such remarkable skill, that on seeing an egSo 
could tell which hen had laid it. It is said also that when a 
hen has happened to die while sitting, the males have been seen 

f ^ ^ '>ther duties of a 

brood-hen, tekmg care in the meantime to abstain from crow- 
ing. Jjut the most remarkable thing of all, is the si‘>ht nf n 

hatched.— 

wLif*’ ^*1® to quite recognize the brood as her own 
anxiety she gives utterance to her clucking as 
she doubtfully calls them; then at last she will stand at®he 
margin of ^le pond, uttering her laments, whihi the duck- 
hngs, with JSTaturc for their guide, are diving beneath the water. 

CHAP. 77, (56.)~TH1 best kikds ob toto. 
ihe breed of a fowl is judged of by the ereotness nf 
crest, which is sometimes double, its black wings, reddish beak 
and toes of unequal number, tliero being sometimes a fifth plS 
transversely above the other four. Bor the purposes of divi 

pSr’S ® n ^ considered 
pure, wnfre ior the secret rites of Bona Dea, black ones aro 
chosen. There is also a dwarf™ species of fowl 
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CHAP. 78. (57.)-— TEE DISEASES OE EOWDS, AKD THEIB BEMEDIES, 

The most djEigerous malady with every kind of fowl is that 
known as the ^^j)itiiita;^'^*^ which is prevalent more par- 
ticularly between the times of harvest and vintage. The 
mode of treatment is to put them on a spare diet, and to ex- 
pose them, while asleep, to the action of smoke, and more es- 
pecially that of bay leaves or of the herb called savin. A 
feather also is inserted, and passed across through the nostrils, 
care being taken to move it every day ; while their food con- 
sists of leeks mixed with speltmeal, or else is first soaked in 
water in which an owlet has been dipped, or boiled together 
wdth the seeds of the white vine. There are also some other 
receipts besides. 

CHAP. 79. (58.) WEEK BIBDS DAT, AKD HOW MAKT EGfOS. THE 

VAEIOUS KIKDS OF HERONS. 

Pigeons have the peculiarity of hilling before they couple ; 
they gmerally lay two eggs, STature so willing it, that among 
birds the produce should be more frequent with some, and more 
numerous with others. The ring-dove and turtle-dove mostly 
lay three eggs, and never more than twice, in the spring; 
such being the case when the first brood has been lost. Although 
they may happen to lay three eggs, they never hatch more 
than two; the third egg, which is teren, is generally known 
by the name of ^^urinum,”^^ The female ring-dove sits on 
the eggs from mid-day till morning, the male the rest of the 
time. Pigeons always produce a male and a female ; the 
male first, the female the day after. Both the male and 
the female pigeon sit on the eggs ; the male in the day-time, 
the female during the night. They hatch on the twentieth 
day of incubation, and lay the fifth day after coupling. Some- 
times, indeed, in summer, these birds will rear three couples 
in two months ; for then they hatch on the eighteenth day of 
incubation, and immediately conceive again ; hence it is that 
eggs are often found among the young ones, some of which 
last are, just taking wing, while others are only bm^sting 
the shell. The young ones, themselves, begin to produce at 
the age of five months. The females, if there should happen 
to be no male among them, will even tread each other, and lay 

The pip. 29 Meanhig the “ iiriiie-egg/' ’ 
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barren eggs, from wliicb nothing is produced. By tlic 

these eggs are called liypenomia.'^'^ 

(59.) The pea-hen produces at three years old Tn 

Sf »*./«“» “kiL. 

nve, fmd in the remaining years twelve, but never beimr, J 
tha number She lays for" wo or three days at intevi^S 
will produce throe broods in tho year, if earo is taken to nut 
the eggs under a common hen. I’ho mah^s -ire iKt V 

It^niales while sitting, and henoo^lt 
hat tho pea-hon lays by night, and in secret" pW 0^1 4 
bits on her eggs in an elevated spot; tho eggs will break ti 
unless they are received upon some surfac<.r«i-it is sn# ’ n 
mido is sufficient for every five females wLt/ tl L ^ ' 

... <. tw. fo„dj, t. a it ISS tz 

Geese pair in the water, and lay in spring- or if thev 

‘ZtrlL '51 hit' 'rA* '»W oi, IS 

n-rt^ +oi Sixteen, their lowest seven. If their eoa’s 

Szti? r„^" 5nLi"ol'’T t 

Ts-i ^5“rnfid 
»5g™dSts,“c.^r.:t:sSn “fct V 

p«..« g,..* p.i. i. 

" SZ'SiS? 

» Ih.tZjTiSSiZ.'""* «“ 
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bleed from tbe ej^es, wMle the females lay their esRS with no 
less, difficiilty. ■ / 

The ea,gle sits for thirty days, as do most of the larger birds ; 
the smaller ones, the kite and the hawk for instance, only 
twenty. The eagle mostly lays but one egg, never more than 
three. The bird which is known as the mgolios,^’ ^ lays four, 
and the raven sometimes five; they sit, too, the same number 
of dap as the kite and the hawk. The male crow provides 
the female with food while she is sitting. The magpie lays 
nine eggs, the malancorjrphns more than twenty, but always 
an uneven number, and no bird of this kind ever lays more ; so 
much superior in fecundity are the smaller birds. The young 
ones of the awmllow are blind at first, as is the case also with 
almost all the birds the progeny of which is numerous. 


CHAP. 80. — WHAT EGGS ABE CALLED HXPEKEMIA, AKD WHAT 
CXKOSUBA. HOW EGGS ABE BEST KEPT. 

The barren eggs, which we have mentioned as “ hypenemia,’^ 
are either conceived by the females when they are iniiuenced 
by libidinous fancies, and couple with one anotlier, or else at 
the moment when they are rolling themselves in the dust; 
they are produced not only by the pigeon, hut by the common 
hen as well, the partridge, the pea-hen, the goose, and the 
chenaiopex ; these eggs are barren, smaller than the others, of 
a less agreeable fiavour, and more humid. There are some 
who think that they are generated by the wind, for which 
reason they give them the name of ‘‘ zephyria.’* The eggs 
known as urina,*V and which by some are called ^^cy- 
nosnra, are only laid in the spring, and at a time when the 
hen has discontinued sitting. Eggs, if soaked in vinegar, are 
rendered so soft thereby, that they may be twisted round 
the finger like a ring. The best method of preserving them is 
to keep them packed in bean -meal, or chaff, during the 
winter, and in bran during the summer. It is a general be- 
lief^ that if kept in salt, they will lose their contents. 

Possibly the nigbt-bawk. Sillig says, that ia the corresponding pas- 
sage of Aristotle it is airwXtoc- 

^ Dog’s-urine/’ See the last Chapter. 

^ Hardouin asserts that this is the fact. 
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UX, XCT ONLY WING-EB ANIMAL, THAT IS TIYIPAltOUS 

AND NTTETHEES ITS YOHNOAVriH ITS MILK. ^ 

- the winged animals, the only one that isymparous 

IS the bat ; it is the only one, too, that has wings formed of a 
membrane. ^ This is, also, the only 'winged cr(\*iluro that feeds 
Its yonng with milk from the breast. The mother clasps her 
two yonng ones as she flies, and so carries tlumi along witli 
her. Tins animal, too, is said to have but one joint in the 
haunch, and to be particularly fond of gnats. 

CHAP. 8^. ( 62 .)- TEBMilSTElAL ANIMALS THAT AM OVIPAEOUS.-- . 

VAEIOHS KINDS OP SEEPKNTS. 

Again, among the terrestrial animals, there are the seriients 
that are oviparous ; of which, as yet, we have not spoken. These 
creatures couple by clasping each other, and entwine so closely 
around one another, that they might be taken for only one 
ammd with two heads. The male viper thrusts its head 
into the month of the female, which gnaws it in the transports 
0 its passion. This, too, is tlie only one among the terrestrial 
within its body— of one colour, and soft, 
Me those of fishes. On the third day it hatches its young in 
the uterus, and then excludes them, one every day, and gene- 

become so impatient 
ot their conflnement, that they force a passage tlirongh the 
sides of their parent, and so kill her. Other serpents, again, 
lay eggs attached to one another, and th<m bury them in the 
earth ; the young being hatched in tlio following year. Croco- 
diles sit on their eggs in turns, first the male, and then the 
tem^e. But let us now turn to the generation of the rest of 
the terrestrial animals. 


CHAP. «<S. (biJ.)— GENEEATION OP ALL KINDS OF TEEEESTEIAL 
ANIMALS. 

The 0% oue smong the bipeds that is viviparous is man 
Maa IS the only auunal that repents of his first embraces ; sm 
auguiy, indeed of life,_ that its very origin should thus cans, 
repentance ! O.aer animals have stated times in the year fb) 
them embraces batman, as we have already^ observed, em. 

S7 This is probably fabulous. * as B. vii o 4 
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ploys for this purpose all liours both of day and night ; oilier 
animals become sated with Tcncroal pieasnreSy man hardly 
knows any satiety. .]M('ssalina,^'* the wife of Claudius Cmsar, 
thinking this a palm quite worthy of an empress, selcctc^d, for 
the purpose of deciding the question, one of the most notorious 
of tlic wTimen who followed the profession of a liired prosti- 
tute; and the empress outdid her, after contiimous interc'.ourse, 
night and day, at the twimty-fii’th embrace. In the human 
race also, the men have devised various substitutes for iho more 
legitimate exercise of passion, all of which outrage isfatnre ; 
while the females have recourse to abortion. How much mor(^ 
guilty than the brute beasts are we in this respect! Hesiod 
lias stated that meiy are more lustful in winter, women in 
summer. 

Coupling is performed back to back by the elephant, the 
camel, the tiger, the lynx, the rhinoceros, the lion, the dasy- 
pus, mid the rabbit, the genital parts of all which animals lie 
far back. Camels even seek desert places, or, at all events, 
spots of a retired nature ; and to come upon them on such an 
occasion is not unattended with danger. Coupling, with them, 
lasts a whole day ; the only animal, indeed, of all those with 
solid hoofs, with which such is the casfe. Among the quad- 
rupeds, it is the smell that excites the passions of the male. In 
this act, dogs also, seals, imd wolves turn back to back, and 
remain attached, though greatly against their wdiL In tin', 
greater part of the animals above mentioned, tlio females 
solicit the males ; in some, however, the males the females. 
As to bears, they lie down, like the human race, as previous- 
ly'^'^ mentioned by us; while hedgehogs embrace standing 
upright. In cats, the male stands above, while the female 
assumes a crouching posture ; foxes lie on the side, the female 
embracing the male. In the case of the cow and the hind, 
the female is unable to endure the violence of the male, con- 
sequently she keeps in motion during the time of coupling. 
The buck goes from one hind to another in turn, and then 
comes back to the first. Lizards couple entwined around each 
other, like the animals without feet. 

All animals, the larger they are in bulk, are proportionably 
less prolific : the elephant, the camel, and the horse produce 

»» lastly called by Juvenal, merctricem Augiistain,'^ Sat. vi. 1. 118. 
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but one, wbile the acanthis,^ a very small bird, produces 
twelve. Those animals, also, whioli are the most prolific, are 
the shortest time in breediu;'. The larger an animal is, the 
longer is the time required for its formation in the womb; 
those, also, which are the longest-lived, require the longest 
gestation ; the growing age, too, is not suitable tor the purposes 
ot generation. Those animals which have solid hoofs boar but 
a single young one, while those whioh have cloven hoofs bctir 
two. Those, again, whoso foot mo divided iiito toes, have a 
still more numerous offspring ; but, wliilo the others bring 
forth their young perfect, those last bear them in an unformed 
state, such, for instance, as the lioness and the shc-hear. The 
fox also brings forth its young in an (won more impeidbet state 
than these ; it is a very uncommon thing, however, to find it 
whelping. After the birth, these unimals warm their Toung 
by licking them, and thereby give them their proper shape: 
they mostly produce four at a birth. 

The dog, the wolf, the panther, and the jackal produce their 
young blind. There are several kinds of dogs ; those of 
Laconia,^® of both sexes, are ready for breeding in the eighth 
month, and the females carry their young sixty or sixty- three 
days at most ; other dogs are fit for breeding when only six 
months old ; the female, in all cases, becomes pregnant at the 
first congress. Those which have conceived before the proper 
age, bear pups which are longer blind, though not all the 
same number of days. It is thought that dogs, in general 
lift the leg when they water at six months old ; this, too, is 
looked upon as a sign that they have attained their full growth 
and strength ; when doing this, the female squats. The most 
numerous litters known consist of twelve, but more generally 
five or six is the number; sometimes, indeed, only one is pro- 
duced, but then it is looked upon as a prodigy, and the same 
IS the case, too, when all the pups are of one sox. In the dog, tlie 
males come into the world first, but in other animals, the two 
sexes are born alternately. The female admits the male again 
SIX months after she has littered. Those of the Laconian breed 
bear eight young ones. It is a peculiarity in this kind, that 
alter undergoing great labour, the males are remarkable for 
tnen* salacity. In the Laconian breed the male lives ten 
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years, the female twelve ; wMle other agam, live fifteen 
years, and sometimes as much as twenty ; but they are not 
fit for breeding to the end of their life, as they generally cease 
at about the twelfth year. The cat and the ichneumon 
are, in other respects, like the dog ; but they only live six 
years. , , 

The daa3rpus brings forth every month in the year, and is 
subject to supeiibetation, like the hare. It conceives immedi- 
ately after it has littered, even though it is still suckling its 
young, which are blind at their birth. The elephant, as we 
have already^® stated, produces but one, and that the size of a 
calf three months old. The gestation of the camel lasts twelve 
nionths ; the female conceives when three years old, and 
brings forth in the spring; at the end of a year from that 
time, she is ready to conceive again. It is thought advisable 
to have the mare covered so soon as three days, and indeed, 
sometimes, only one, after she has foaled; and. however unwil- 
ling she may be, means are taken to compel her. It is be- 
lieved also, that it is by no means an uncommon thing for a 
woman to conceive on the seventh day after her delivery. It 
is recommended that the manes of mares should he cut, so as to 
humble their pride, in order to make them submit to be covered 
by the male ass ; for when the mane is long, they are liable to 
be proud and vain. This is the only animal, the female of 
which, after covering, runs, facing the north or the south, ac- 
cording as she has conceived a male or a female. They change 
their colour immediately after, and the hair becomes of a 
redder hue, and deeper, whatever the colour may naturally be ; 
it is this that indicates that they must no longer be covered, 
and they, themselves, will even resist it. Gestation does not, 
however, preclude some of them from being worked, and they 
are often with foal long before it is known. We read that 
the mare of Echecrates, the Thessalian, conquered at the 
Olympic games, while with foal. 

Those who are more careful enquirers into these matters, tell 
us that in the horse, the dog, and the swine, the males are 
most ardent for sexual intercourse in the morning, while the 
female seeks the society of the male after mid-day. They sa 


The number that they bear. 

^ B. viii, c. 10, and in the present Chapter. 
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also, that marcs ia harness desire the horse sixty (lays sooner 
thun those that live in herds ; that it is swine oiily that foam 
at the mouth during the time of coupling; and that a boar if 
it hoars the voice of a sow in heat, will refuse to take its food 
—to such a degree, indeed, as to starve ifstdf, if it is not al- 
lowed to cover— while the female is redmied fo such a state of 
frantic madness, as to attack and tear a man, more espeeiully if 
wearing a white gunnent. Tliis ft'onzy, howiu'cr, is appeased 
by sprinkling vinegar on the sexual parts. It is supposed also 
that salacity is promoted by corbiin alimetils ; the lierb rocket, 
for instance, in the ease of man, and onions in that of cattle. 
Wild animals that have been tamed, do not conceive, the goose’ 
for instance ; the wild boar and the stag wilt only produce late 
in life, and even then they must have boon taken and tamed 
when very young; a singular fact. The pregnant females, 
among the quadrupeds, rotiise the male, with the exception, 
indeed, of the mare md the sow; supcadeetation, however! 
takes place in none but the dasypus and the hare. 

cmip. 84 . ( 64 .) — the positioh oe animals in the uieeus. 

All those animals that are viviparous produce their youn"- 
with the head first, the young animal about the time of yeaning 
turning itself round in the womb, where at other times it lies 
extended at full length. Quadrupeds during the time of ges- 
tation have the logs extended, and lying close to the belly ; 
while, on the other hand, man is gathered up into a ball, with 
the noso between the knees. With reference to moles, of 
which we have previonsly^« spoken, it is supposed that they 
are produced when a female has conceived, not by a male, but 
of herself only. Hence it is that there is no vitality in tliis 
false conception, because it does not proceed from the con- 
junction of the two sexes ; and it has only that sort of vegeta- 
tive* existence in itself which we se.e in plants and trees. 

( 65 .) Of eR those which produce their young in a perfect 
state, the swxne is the only one that bears them in consider- 
ablennmbers as well; and, indeed, several times in the year-— 
a thing that is contrary to the usual nature of animals with a 
solid or cloven hoof^ 

CHiLP. 85 . — AmatfAXS whose obigih is still xrivxKowx. 

But it is mice that surpass all the other animals in fecundity ; 

^ 0 . 18 * 
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and it is not -without some hesitation that I speak of them, al- 
though I haT6 Aristotle and some of the officers of Alexander 
the Great for my authority. It is said that these animals ge- 
nerate by licking one another, and not by copulation. They 
have related cases where a single female has given birth to one 
hundred and twenty young ones, and in Persia some were 
tpund, even pregnpt themselves/'=^ while yet in the womb 
of the parent. It is believed also that these animals will be- 
come pregnant on tasting salt. Hence we find that we have 
no longer any reason to wonder how such vast multitudes of 
field-mice devastate the standing com; though it is still a 
mystery, with reference to them, in what way it is that such 
multitudes die so suddenly ; for their dead bodies are never 
to be found, and there is not a person in existence that has ever 
dug up a mouse in a field during the winter, Kuititndes of 
these animals visit Troas, and before this they have driven 
away the inhabitants in consequence of their vast numbers. 

They multiply greatly during times of drought; it is said 
also that when they are about to die, a little worm grows in 
their head. The mice of Egypt have hard hairs, j ust like those 
of the hedge-hog. They walk on their hind feet, as also do those 
of the Alps. When two animals couple of different kinds, the 
union is only prolific if the time of gestation is the same in 
both. Among tlie oviparous quadrupeds, it is generally believed 
that the lizard brings forth by the mouth, though Aristotle 
denies the fact. These animals, too, do not sit upon their eggs, 
as they forget in w’hat place they have laid them, being utterly 
destitute of memory ; hence it is that the young ones are 
hatched spontaneously. 

CHAP. 86. (66.) — SALAMAlStoEKS. 

We find it stated by many authors,^® that a serpent is pro- 
duced from the spinal marrow of a man. Many creatures, in 
fact, among the quadrupeds even, have a secret and mysterious 
origin. 

(67 ) Thus, for instance, the salamandei*, an animal like a 
lizard in shape, and with a body starred all over, never comes 
out except during heavy showers, and disappears the moment 

Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. vi. c. 37, does not quite say this. He says 
that the young ones looked “as if’" they were pregnant, olov Rvovra, 

Ovid, Met. B. xv. 1, 389, makes mention of this belief. 
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it beccTxies fine. This animal is so intensely cold as to extin- 
gnisli fire by its contact, in the same way as ice does. It spits 
forth a milky matter from its month ; and whatever part of 
the human body is tonched with this, all the hair tails oft, and 
the pai't assumes the appearance of leprosy, 

CHAP. 87 . (68.)—ANmALs wnicH aee noiiUT oe beihgs that 

HAVE XOT BEEH BORN THEMSELVES — ANIMALS WHICH ARE BORN 
THEMSELVES BUT ARE NOT EEPROBXICTIVE — ANIMALS WHICH 
ARE OE NEITHER SEX. 

Some animals, again, are engendered of beings that are not 
engendered themselves, and have no such origin as those above 
mentioned, which are produced in the spring, or at some stated 
period of the year. Some of these are non-productive, the sa- 
lamander, for instance, which is of no sex, either male or fe- 
male; a distinction also, which docs not exist in the eel and 
the other kinds that are neither viviparous nor oviparous. The 
oyster also, as well as the other shell-fish that adhere to the 
bottom of the sea or to rocks, are of neither sex. Again, as to 
those animals which are able to engender of themselves, if they 
are looked upon as divided into male and female, they do en- 
gender something, it is true, by coupling, but the produce is im- 
perfect, quite dissimilar to the animal itself, and one from wbich 
nothing else is reproduced; this wc find to bo the case with 
flies, when they give birth to maggots. This fact is better illus- 
trated by the nature of those animals which are known as in- 
sects; a subject, indeed, very difficult of explanation, and one 
which requires to be treated of in a Book by itself. We will, 
therefore, proceed for the present with our remarks upon the 
instincts of the animals that have been previously mentioned. 

CHAT. 88 . ( 69 ,) — ^THE SENSES OE ANIMALS — ^THAT ALL HAVE THE 
SENSES OE TOUCH AND TASTE — THOSE WHICH ARE MORE REMARK- 
ABLE FOR THEIR SIGHT, SMELL, OR HEARING — MOLES — -WHETHBR 
OYSTERS HAVE THE SENSE OE HEARING. 

llan excels more especially in his sense of touch, and next, 
in that of taste. In, other respects, he is surj)assed by many 
of the animals. Eagles can see more clearly than any other 
animals, while vultures have the better smell ; moles hear more 

See the following Book. 
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distinctly than others, although buried in the earth, so dense 
and sluggish an. element as it is j and what is even more, 
although every sound has a tendency upwards, they can hear 
the words that are spoken; and, it is said, they can even 
understand it if you talk about them, and will take to flight 
immediately. ^ Among men, a person who has not enjoyed the 
sense of hearing in his infancy, is deprived of the powers of 
speech as well ; and there are none deaf from their birth who 
are not dumb also. Among the marine animals, it is not 
probable that oysters enjo}^ the sense of hearing, but it is said 
that immediately a pise is made the solen^ will sink to the 
bottom. ; it is for this reason, too, that silence is observed hv 
persons while fishing at sea. 

CHAT. 89. (70.)— WHICH FISHES HAVE THE BEST HEIEDTG. 

Fishes have neither organs of hearing, nor yet the exterior 
orifice. And yet, it is quite certain that they do hear ; for it 
is a well-known fact, that in some fish-ponds they are in the 
habit of being assembled to be fed by the clapping of the 
hands. In the fish-ponds, too, that belong to the Emperor, the 
fish are in the habit of coming, each kind as it bears its name.®* 
So too, it is said, the mullet, the wolf-fish, the salpa, and the 
chromis, have a very exquisite sense of hearing, and that it is 
for this reason that they frequent shallow water. 

CHAT. 90.— WHICH FISHES HAVE THE FINEST SENSE OF SHELL. 

It is quite manifest that fishes liave fhe sense of smell also ; 
for they are not all to he taken with the same bait, and are seen 
to smell at it before they seize it. Some, too, that are con- 
cealed in the bottom of holes, are driven out by the fisherman, 
by the aid of the smell of salted fish ; with this he rubs the 
entrance of their retreat in the rock, immediately upon which 
they take to flight from the spot, just as though they had recog- 
nized the dead carcases of those of their kind. Then, again, 
they will rise to the surface at the smell of certain odours, 
such, for instance as roasted saepia and polypus ; and hence it 
is that these baits are placed in the osier kipes used for taking 
fish. They immediately take to flight upon smeUing the bilge 
Known by us as the razor-sheath. 

Martial alludes to these fish-preserves, and the fish coming upon 
hearing their name, B. iv. Ep. 30, and B. x, Ep. 30. 
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water in a ship’s hold, and more especially upon scenting the 
blood of fish. 

The polypus cannot possibly be torn away from the rock to 
which it clings ; but upon the herb cunihr’^ being a])pliecl, the 
instant it smells it the fish quits its hold. Turples also are 
taken by means of fetid substances. And then, too, as to the 
other kinds of animals, who is there that can ieel any doubt ? 
Berpents are driven away by the snu'll of hurls horns, and 
more particularly by that of storax. Ants, too, are killed by 
the odours of origanum, lime, or sulphur. Gnats are attracted 
by acids, but not by anything sweet. 

(71.) All animals have the sense of touch, those oven whicli 
have no other sense j for even in the oyster, and, among land 
animals, in the worm, this sense is found. 

CHAP. 91. — DIVEESITIES IN THE EKEUrNG 01^ ANIHALS. 

I am strongly inclined to believe, too, that the sense of taste 
exists in all animals ; for why else should one seek one kind 
of food, and another another r And it is in this more especially 
that is to be seen the wondrous power of ISTature, the framer of 
all things. Some animals seize their prey with their teeth, 
others, again, with their claws ,* some tear it to pieces with their 
hooked beak ; others, that have a broad hill, wabble in their 
food ; others, with a sharp nib, work holes into it ; others suck 
at their food ; others, again, lick it, otlun’s sup it in, others chow 
it, and others bolt it whole. And no l(‘ss a diversity is there 
in the uses tluy make of their feet, for the purpose of currying, 
tearing asunder, holding, squeezing, suspending^''^ their bodies, 
or incessantly scratching the ground. 

CHAP. 92. (72.) — ANIMALS WHICH LIVE ON POISONS. 

Eoe-hucks and quails*^ grow fat on poisons, aa we have al- 
ready mentioned, being themselves the most htirmless of ani- 
mals. Serpents will feed on eggs, and the address displaye I 
by the dragon is quite remarkable. — Por it will either swallow 
the egg whole, if its jaws will allow of it, and roll over and 
over so as to break it within, and then by coughing i^'eet the 
; shells ; or else, if' i% is too young to be able to do so, it will 


. ' ' A species of origaETim. 

As in the case of the galgnks, mentioned in c. 
; See c. of the present Book, as to quails. 

j. 
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gradually encircle the egg with its coils, and hold it so tight as 
to break it at the end, just, in fact, as though a piece had been 
cut out with a knife ; then holding the remaining part in its 
folds, it will suck the contents. In the same manner, too, 
when it has swallowed a bird whole, it will make a violent effort, 
and vomit the feathers. 

CHAP. 93.— animals which live on EABTH — ANIMALS WHICH 
WILL NOT DIE OP HTTNGEE OE THIEST. 

Scorpions live on earth. Serpents, when an opportunity 
presents itself, show an especial liking for wine, although in 
other respects they need but very little drink. These animals, 
also, when kept shut up, require hut little aliment, hardly any 
at all, in fact The same is the case also with spiders, which at 
other times live by suction. Hence it is, that no venomous 
animal will die of hunger or thirst; it being the fact that they 
have neither heat, blood, nor sweat; all which humours, 
from their natural saltness, increase the animal s voracity. In 
this class of animals all those are the most deadly, which 
have eaten some of their own kind just before they inflict the 
wound. The sphinginm and the satyr^ stow away food in the 
pouches of their cheeks, after which they will take it out piece 
by piece with their hands and eat it ; and thus they do for a 
day or an hour what the ant usuaEy does®® for the whole year. 

(73.) The only animal with toes upon the feet that feeds 
upon grass is the hare, which will eat corn as well; while 
the solid-hoofed animals, and the swine among the cloven- 
footed ones, will eat all kinds of food, as Well as roots. To 
roll over and over is a peculiarity of the animals with a solid 
hoof. All those which have serrated teeth are carnivorous. 
Bears live also upon corn, leaves, grapes, fruit, bees, crabs even, 
and ants ; wolves, as we have already stated, will eat earth 
even when they are famishing. Cattle grow fat by drinking ; 
hence it is that salt agrees with them so well ; the same is also 
the case with beasts of burden, although they live on corn as 
well as grass ; but they eat just in proportion to what they 
drink. ^ In addition to those already spoken of, among the 
wild animals, stags ruminate, when reared in a domesticated 
state. All animds ruminate lying in , preference to standing, 

As to these monkies, see B. xviii. c. 30, and c. 80, _ 

lay by a store. ^ B. Viii. c. 34. 







Probably tbe ermine. See B. yiii. o. 55. 

Pliny allndes to dogs, cats, and similar mammifera, as baving serrated 
teetb ; tbe term, boweyer, is q^uite inappropriate. 

^ See B. yiii. c. 79. 
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and more in winter tlian in summer, mostly for seven months 
in. the year. , The Pontic. mouse®® also ruminates in , a similar 
manner, ■ 


CHA.r. 94, — ^BITBESITIES m THE nMNICIIsrG OF A^tmts. 


CHAP. 95. (74.) — ahtipathxks of animals, proofs that thht 

ABE SENSIBLE OF PBIENDSHIP AND OTHEB AFFECTIONS. 


Hence there will be no difficulty in perceiving that animals 
are possessed of other instincts besides those previously men- 
tioned. In fact, there are certain antipathies and sympathies 
among them, which give rise to various affections besides those 
which we have mentioned in relation to each species in its 
appropriate place. The swan and the eagle are always at 


In drinking, those animals which have serrated®^ teeth, lap ; 
and common mice do the same, although they bdong to anotlier 
class. Those which have the teeth continuous, liors(.'s and 
oNen, for instance, sup ; bears do noitbor the one nor the other, 
but seem to bite at the water, and so devour it. In Airica, 
the greater part of the wild beasts do not drink in summer, 
through the want of rain; for which reason it is that the mice 
of Libya, when caught, will die if they drink. The ever- 
thirsting plains of Africa produce the oryx,®® an animal which, 
in consequence of the nature of its native locality, never 
drinks, and which, in a remarkable manner, affords a remedy 
against drought : for the Gsetulian bandits by its aid fortify 
themselves against thirst, by finding in its body certain 
vesicles filled with a most wholesome liquid. In this same 
Africa, also, the pards conceal themselves in the thick foliage 
of the trees, and then spring down from the branches on any 
creature that may happen to be passing by, thus occupying 
what are ordinarily the haunts of the birds. Cats too, with 
what silent stealthiness, with what liglit steps do they creep 
towards a bird 1 How slily they will sit and -watch, and then 
dart out upon a mouse ! Those animals scratch up the earth 
and bury their ordure, being well aware that the smell of it 
would betray their presence. 
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variance, and the raven and the chlorens®^ seek each other's 
eggs by night. In a similar manner, also, the raven and the 
kite are perpetually at war with one another, the one carry- 
ing off the other’ s food. So, too, there are antipathies between 
the crow and the owl, the eagle and the trochilus ;®®— between 
the last two, if are to believe the story, because the latter 
has received the title of the ^‘Idng of the birds the same, 
again, with the owlet and all the smaller birds. 

Again, in relation to the terrestrial animals, the weasel is at 
enmity with the crow, the turtle-dove with the pyrallis,®^ the 
ichneumon with the wasp, and the phaianginm with other 
spiders. Among aquatic animals, there is enmity between the 
duck and the sea-mew, the falcon known as the harpe,” and 
the hawk called the ** triorchis. In a similar manner, too, the 
shrew-mouse aud the heron are ever on the watch for each 
other’s young ; and the eegithus,®^ so small a bird as it is, has 
an antipathy to the ass; for the latter, when scratching itself, 
rubs its body against the brambles, and so crushes the bird’s 
nest ; a thing of which it stands in such dread, that if it only 
hears the voice of the ass when it brays, it will throw its eggs 
out of the nest, and the young ones themselves win sometimes 
fall to the ground in their fright ; hence it is that it will fly at 
the ass, and peck at its sores with its beak. The fox, too, is at 
■war with the nisns,®^ and serpents with weasels and swine. 
JEsalon®4s the name given to a small bird that breaks the eggs 
of the raven, and the young of which are anxiously sought by 
the fox ; while in its turn it wiH peck at the young of the fox, 
and even the parent itself. As soon as the ravens espy this, 
they come to its assistance, as though against a coanmon enemy. 
The acanthis, too, lives among the brambles ; hence it is that 
it also has an antipathy to the ass, because it devours the 
bramble blossoms. The ajgithus and the anthus,®* too, are at 
such mortal enmity with each other, that it is the common 
belief that their blood will not mingle ; and it is for this reason 
that they have the bad repute of being employed in many magi- 

Probably tbe cblorion of c. 45. 

Supposed to be tbe golden-crested wren. 

An insect. See B. xi. c. 42, if, indeed, this is tbe same that is there 
mentioned, which is somewhat doubtful. 

It is not known what bird is meant : perhaps the titmouse. 

A kind of hawk or falcon, Species unknown. 

^ Probably the spring wag-tail. 
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■ciil incantations. The thos and the lion uro at war with c.ach 
other; and, indeed, the smallest objects and the greatest just 
as much. Caterpillars will avoid a tn'e that is infostod with 
ants. Ihe spider, poised in its wth, will throw itself on the 
head ot a serpent as it lies stadched heneaih the shade of th<‘ 
tino where It has built, and with its bite jiierce its brain ; such' 
is the Bhock, that the creature will hiss irom tiiiu' fo time, and 
then, seized witli vertigo, coil round and rmind, while it 
nnds iteolt unable to take to flight, or so uiueh as to bresik the 
web ot the spider, as it hangs suspended abovi; ; this siEmc 

only ends with its death. 

CHAP. 96. IKSlASrCES OF ArPECTlON .SHOWN UV STUU’BNTS. 

On the other hand, there is a strict fri('ndBhip existing be- 
tween the peacock and the pigeon, the turtle-dove and the 
parrot, the blackbird and the turtle, the crow and tho heron, 
alt ot -which join m a common enmity against the fox. The 
ha^e also, and the kite, unite against the trioroliis. 

And then, besides, have we not seen instances of ailection in 
the se^ent even, that most ferocious of nil animals? Wo 
have steady “ related the story that is told of a man in Area- 
dia, who was saved by a dragon which had belonged to him, 
and of his voice being recognized by the aniiiml.' We must 
also make mention here of another marvellous story that is 
related by Ihylarehus about the asp. Ho tells us, that in 
Jigypt one of these animals, after having received its daily 
nourishmtmt at the table of a certain person, brought forth, and 
that it so happened that the son of its entertainer was killed 
by one of its young ones ; upon which, returning to its hwi 
as nsud, and becoming sensible of the crime, it immediately 
killed the young one, and returned to the house no more. 

CHAP, 97. (75.) — XHTJ SLEEP OF ANiai.iLS. 

^ ^ their sleep, is one that is by no means 
dftW animals, it is quite evident that 

if reference to aquatic animals, 

only for short 

penods, even by t^ iwnters who entertain doubts us to the 
oteer animals ; and they come to this conclusion, not from any 
appmance of the eyes, for they have no eyelids, indeed, to elose^, 

^ In B. tiii. c, 2% 
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but because they are to be seen buried in deep repose, and to all 
appearance fast asleep, betraying no motion in any part of 
the body except the tail, and by starting when they happen 
to hear a noise. "With regard to the thunny, it is stated with 
still greater confidence that it sleeps j indeed, it is often found 
in that state near the shore, or among the rocks. Flat fish are 
also found fast asleep in shallow water, and are often taken in 
that state with the hand : and, as to the dolphin and the 
balma, they are even heard to snore. 

It is quite evident, also, that insects sleep, from the silent 
stillness which they preserve ; and even if a light is put close 
to them, they will not be awoke thereby. 

CHAP. 98. — ^WHAT AXIMALS ABE SUBJECT TO UEEAMS. 

Man, just after his hirth, is hard pressed by sleep for several 
months, after which he becomes more and more wakeful, day 
by day. The infant dreams®’’ from the very first, for it will 
suddenly awake with every symptom of alarm, and while 
asleep will imitate the action of sucking. There are some 
persons, however, who never dream ; indeed, we find instances 
stated where it has been a fatal sign for a person to dream, who 
has never done so before. Here we find ourselves invited by 
a grand field of investigation, and one that is full of alleged 
proofs on both sides of the question, whether, when the mind 
is at rest in sleep, it has any foreknowledge of the future, and 
if so, by what process this is brought about, or whether this is 
not altogether a matter quite fortuitous, as most other things 
are ? If we were to attempt to decide the question by in- 
stances quoted, we should find as many on the one side as on 
the other. 

It is pretty generally agreed, that dreams, immediately after 
we have talcen wine and food, or when we have just fallen 
asleep again after waking, have no signification whatever. In- 
deed, sleep is nothing else than the retiring®® of the mind 
into itself. It is quite evident that, besides man, horses, dogs, 
oxen, sheep, and goats have dreams ; consequently, the same 
is supposed to he the case with all animals that are viviparous. 
As to those which are oviparous, it is a matter of uncertainty, 

Aristotle, Hist. Aniro. B. iv. c. 10, maintains tke contrary. But in 
B. yiL be asserts that infants do dream. 

See Lucretius, B. iv. 1. 914, et seq. 
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thoiijjli it is equally certain that they do sleep. But we must 
now pass on to a description of the insects. 

SuMMABY. — Bemarkable facts, narratives, and observations, 
seven hundred and ninety-three. 

Eoman" axithoks quotej). — ^Manilins,®''* Cornelius Valerianus,*^® 
the Acta Triumphorum,'^^ IJmbricius Melior,'^- M assurius Sabi- 
nas, Antistius Labco,’* Trogus,'^® Cremntius,^''^ M. Varro/^ 
Alacor JEmilius,’* Melissus,’® Mucianus,®^ JNfepos,*^^ Babins 
Pictor,®** T. Lucretius,®^ Cornelius Celsus,^ Horace,^'' Beculo,®® 
Hyginus,®^ the Sasernce,®® Kigidius,®® Mamilius Sura.®® 

Boeeion- authoes quoted. — Homer, Bhemonoc,®^ Phile- 

M. Maniliiis, mentioned in c. 2. Notlnng certain is known of him, 
but by some he is supposed to have been tbo senator and juriaconsult of 
that name, contemporary with the younger Scipio. The astronomical poem 
which goes under his name was probably written at a much later period. 

See end of B. iii. See end of B. v. 

’’'2 A famous soothsayer, who predicted to Galba, as we learn from 
Tacitus, the dangers to which he was about to be exposed. He wrote on 
the science of Divination, as practised by the Etruscans. 

See end of B, vii. 

A Boman legislator, ptoconsul of Gallia Narbonensis, and long a 
favourite of Augustus. According to Aulus Gellius, his works wore very 
numerous. He also wrote a treatise on the Etruscan divination. 

Trogus Pompeius. See end of B, vii. 

See end of B, vii, *^7 

See end of B. ix. end of B. vii. 

8® See end of B. ii. ^ See end of B. ii. 

^ He was the most ancient vniter of Roman history in prose. His history, 
which was written in Greek, is supposed to have commenced with the arrival 
of -3Enea8 in Italy, and to have come down to his own time. He was sent 
by tbe Romans to consult the oracle at Delphi, after the battle of Gaunm. 

The famous poet and writer on the Epicurean philosophy. He was 
bom B.o, 98, and slow himself B.c, 54i ^ See end of B. vii, 

Q. Horatius Flacciis, one of tbo greatest Roman poets. 

Nothing is known of this writer ; indeed, the correct reading is a 
matter of doubt. See end of B. iii. 

Father and son, who wrote treatises on agriculture, as wo learn from 
Columella._ es See end of B. vi. 

A writer on agricultwe, mentioned by Columella. 

A priestess of Delphi, said to have been tbe inventor of hexameter 
verse. Servius identifies her with the Cumman Sibyl. Pliny quotes from 
her in c. 8, probably fifom some work on atmury attributed to her. A 
work in MS. entitled ‘‘ Omeosophium,*' or » Wisdom of Birds,^' is attri- 
buted to Phemonoe. She is said to have been tbe first to pronounce the 
celebrated Tv&Bi (reavrdv, commonly attributed to Thales. 
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moil,®*' Bosus who wrote the Omithogonia, Hylas who wrote 
m augury, Aristotle,®® Theophrastus,®® Cammachus,®^ iEschy- 
lu^ Eng Hiero,®® King Philometor,^ Archytas® of Tarentum, 
AmpMlochus ® of Athens, Ahaxipolis^ of Thasos, Apollodorus® 
of jC^mnos, Aristophanes® of Miletus, Antigonus*^ of Cymae, 
Agathocles® of Chios, Apollonius® of Pergamus, Aristander^® 
of Athens, Baechius of Miletus, Bion'® of Soli, Chjereas'^ 
of Athens, Diodorus of Priene, Dion^® of Colophon, Demo- 
critus,^® Diophanes of Mcsea, Epigenes^® of Bhodes, Euagon 
of Thasos, Euphronius of Athens, Juba,®^ Androtion who 
Wrote on Agriculture, ^schrion who wrote on Agriculture, 
Lysimachus^ who wrote on Agriculture, Dionysius^ who 
translated Mago, Diophanes ^ who made an Epitome of Dio- 
nysius, Eoander,®^ Onesicritus,^® Phylarchus,^® Hesiod.®® 

. Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, hom either at Soli in 
Cilicia, or at Syracuse, rlautus has imitated several of his plays. 

Nothing is known of this writer, who wrote a poem on ornithology, 
as here stated. Athcnseus is doubtful whether the writer was a poet, 
Bobus, or a poetess, Boeo. 

Nothing is known of this writer. ss gee end of B. ii. 

See end of B. iii. 97 gee end of B. iv. 

The Greek tragic poet of Athens, several of whose plays still exist. 

^ See end of B. viii. 1 King Attains III. See end of B. viii. 

2 See end of B. viii. 3 See end of B. viii. ^ 

^ See end of B. viii. * ‘3 See end of B. viii. 

3 See end of B. viii. 7 gee end of B, idii. 

® See end of B. viii. ® See end of B. viii. 

See end of B, viii. See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. vi. ^3 See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. viii. ^3 gee end of B. viii. 

^6 See end of B. ii. See end of B. viii. 

^8 See end of B. ii. 

Of this writer nothing whatever seems to he known. 

See end of B. viii. See end of B. v. ^ 

See end of B. viii. 23 gee end of B. viii, 

2 * See end of 1B. viii, 

23 Cassius Dionysius of TOca, flourished b.c. 40. He condensed the 
twenty-eight hooks of Mago into twenty, and dedicated thera to the 
Eoman prsetor Sextilius. 26 gee end of B. viii. 

2*^ See end of B. viii. 26 gee end of B. ii. 

29 See end of B. vii. ^ See end of B, vii. 
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vii. line 31, for Coisicins, na^ Cossicius, 
xvii. „ 15, for pepolc, read people, 
xviii. „ 80, for Fabuloselas, read Fabulosita®. 
378, „ 20, for Goat-Pens, road Ooat-Panfi. 
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M uh 1 rehminary JOiscourse, Analysis, aiid 
Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portrait. 2 vols. 


JtL L, Williauis. JV. S\ 

This volume conuiins contrihulioiiH from 
F. S. Mahoney, Ci. W. M, Reynolds, 
Andrew r.ang, Edwin Arnold, Mrs, Newton 
Crosland, Miss Fatuiy Kemble, Bishop 
Ale^iander, Prof. Dowden, tStc. 

HTOro-AKYs its History and Eovo* 

lution, with Memoir of Kossuth. iMrtr.ait* 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Memoirs 
of. By his Widow, with her Aulobio- 
graph^r, and the Siege of Lathom House. 
Portrait, Af. 6'. 

(Wasliington) Complete 

Works, tsvols. W. A. 

Letters. By his Nephew, 
Pierre E. Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait, a vols. JV, S. 


Louis XIV. Portraits, a vols. 

J AM E S O N (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s 
Heroines. Characteristics of Women, By 
Mrs. Jameson. jtV. A. 

JEAN PAUL.-Aw 

JONSON (Ben). Poems 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With Woodfall's 
xNotCh. An Essay on the Authorship, Fac- 
similes of Hunelwriting. 2 vols. Jv> 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. In English 
^hl^.Fssay on the Fabulists. By 
Ehzur Wright. MS* 

LAMARTINE’S The Girondists* or 
lersonal Memoirs of the Patriots of the 
J'^voluLion. Trans, by H, T. 
Kyde. Portrmts of Robespierre, Madame 
Roland, and Charlotte Corday. 3 vols. 

--7- The Restoration of Monarchy 
in b ranee (a Sequel to The Girondists). 
S Portraits. 4 vols. * 

Ii©VOlution Of 18^8. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Elia and EHana. 

Complete Edition. Portrait. M*S* 

Dramatic 

Elijtabeth. Notes, 
with the Extracts from the Garrick Plays! 

Talfourd’s Letters of Charles 
H.’St by W. Carev. 


STAND AI^D LIBRARY. 


MOLIERE’S Dramatic Worfes. In 
Kn.^Hsh IVose, l>y C‘. H. Wall. With a 
Life and ri Portrait. 3 vols. N. S, 

‘ It is not too much to say that we have 
here probably as j.;oud a trauslaliou of 
Molierc as can lie ij;iven,’ — Acadi'My. 

MONTAGU. Lottery and Works of 
l.ruly Pilary Wortlcy Montagu, ^ Lord 
WliaruclifTe’s 'I'bird Kditioti. Kdited by 
W. iMoy 'rhomas.^ With steel plates. » 
vols. 5.S’. each. N, .V. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of Laws. 
Revised I'iditioa, with D’AIeinbert’s Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir. 2'vols. MYS, 

NEANDEE (Dr, A.) History of the 
Christian Religion and Church.^ Trans, by 
J. Torrey. With Short Memoir. 10 vols. 

Life of Jesus Christ, in its His- 
torical Conne.xion and Development. W. S. 

The Planting and Training of 

the Christian Church by the Apostles. 
With llte Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter- 
tullian. Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 

Lectures on the History of 

Christian Dogmas. Trans, hy J. E, Ry- 
land. 2 vols. 

— - Memorials of Christian Life in 
the Early ami Middle Ages; including 
Light in Dark Places, 'i'rams. hy J. 10 . 
Ryland. 

OCKLEY (S.) History^ of the Sara- 
cens and their Ciomiuests in Syria, Petsia, 
and JOgypt. Comprising the Lives of 
IVlohaimued and his Successors to the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 
Hy Simon Ockley, B. U., ib’of. of Arabic 
in Univ, of Camurltlge, .Portrait of Mo- 
hammed. 

PERCY’S ReliQUOs of Ancient Eng- 
lish I’uetrv, consisting of Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our eurliur I’oets, with 
some few t:if later tiate. With Essay on, 
Ancient (Minstrels, ami Glossary. » vols. 
A', A’. ■ ' , 

PHILEP DE OOMMJNES. Memoirs 
of. Containing tiie Misiories of l.oiiis XL 
anti Charles VUL, uml Charles the Bold, 
J.Hike of Burgundy. With the History of 
Louis XL, hy J. de Troyes, With a .Life 
and Notes by A. R, Scobic, .Portraits, 
a vols. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, Newly Trans- 
lated, with Notes and .Life, by A 
Stewart, M.A., late B'ellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and G, Long, M.A. 
4 vols* N, St 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 
from One Hundred Poets, from 1776 to 
1876.^ With Introductory Review, and 
Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. J. 
Wftton, Portrait of W, Wbitamn. AT, S* 
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EANKE (L.) History of the Popes, 
tbeir Church and State, and tlieir Conihets 
with Protestantism in the i6th ami i7t]i 
Centnrirs. 'I’rans, hy IC Busier. I’nrtraits 
of Julius IL (after Raphael), Innocent X. 
(after \'elasqne/), ami t.'lenient \'n. (after 
Titian). 3 vols. Ak S. 

— Plistory of Servia. Trans, by bfrs, 
Kerr. To which is adtletl, I'hc Slave Pro- 
vinces of I’urkcy, by C'y prion Robert. A*. .S'. 

— History of th.o Latin and Teu- 
tonic Nations. 1404' 1514. 'I'rans, by 
P. A, Ashworth, ti'unslator of Dr, Gneist's 
* .History oftlicEbiglish tbmstilution.’ A..V. 

REUMONT (Alfred de).--.S>„‘ 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary Works. 
With Memoir and Remarks by H. VV. 
Beechy, 2 vols. .V. S, 

RICHTER (Jcan Paul), Levaua, 
a Treatise on Education ; together with the 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. NtS, 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, 

or the Wedded Life, Death, ami Marriage 
of Siehoakaes. I'ranslated by Alex. Ew'ing, 
S 

The only complete English translation. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life of Loo X., with 
Notes, H istoriciii ^ I hmumeiUs, and i )isser- 
tatiou on Lucrutia P»orgia, 3 Portraits. 
2 vols, 

Lorcuaso do’ . Modioi, called *The 

Magnihwnl,' with Copyright Notes, 
Poems, Letters, tkc. With Meniuir of 
Koscoe and Ibntrait trf Lt>ren/o, 

RUSSIA, ^ History of, f^opi tho 
earliest Period to the Crimean War. By 
W, K. Kelly* 3 Portraits. 2 vols. 

SCHILLER’S Works, 6 vols. M S* 

Vob L—Thirty Years’ War ■’-Revolt in 
the Netherlands. Rev A. J, W, Morrison, 
M.A. Portrait. 

Vob 1 1 .'--Revolt in the NetherlatuR.rnw/'- 
//VAv/—WalIen, stein. By J. Churchill and 
S. T. Colfridge.'-- William Tell. Sir 'rheo- 
dore Martin, ICngraviiig (after Varulyck). 

Vol ill,- Don Carlos, R. 1 ). IteyliW 
—Mary Stuart. Metlisb — Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swan wick— 'Bride t>f Men* 
sin:u A, Lodge, iSLA. 'rogether with the 
Use of the Clu>nis in 'I'ragedy (a .short 
Essay), ilbugravings. 

Those Dramas are all tnmslated In metre, 

Vob IV,— Robbers— Idesco--'Lo vis awl 
Intrigue—Deiuetrius—* Ghost Seer— 3|wt 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this volume are In prose. 

Vob V. — Pticws, Bb A. Bowrlngr* C.B, 

Vob VI, — /Kstheticai iupi Philn* 
sophical, ipduding the .Dissertation on tim 
Connexion bciwetni the Animal and Spirb 
timl in Man, 







MOH Li I’>MA a* IMS* 


SOHILliEE and aoETHE* Corra* 

^‘rom A.n. t7d4.t8o<;* 

^\'ols ^ ^'^^***^ Schmiu* 

C.3F«) Ecctaros on tlw 

Jhilosophyo Life and the Philosophy of 
Language, P>y A, J. W. Morrison. ' 

Miscellanooiis 

Umks containing Letters on Christian 
Art, Lssay on C»otluc Arcliitecturc, Re- 
n aiks on the Komanee Poetry of llie Alhi- 
^liakspeare, the Limits of the 
Heautiful, and on the lauiguage and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By K. j. Millington. 

SCECLEGEI* (A. W.) Bramatlc Art 
and Jatetatm-e. Uy (. Illack. With Mt‘ 
motr by A. J. W. Wokisan Porimil. 

Pf® 

A A- 

SHADES PEAKE’S Bramatio Art. 

SMEEIBAK’S Bramatia Works. With 

,M«tnoir. lorti'ait (after Reynolds). MS, 

$mAT (Eov. W. 

tui t of the Si tiuh of ICurope. With N< jtes 
aind Memoir hy 'P. RoHcoe. I’orlraits of 
.Stsmotuli and Dante, a vols. 
the specimens Of early Frerii'h. Iialmo 

SMCTH'S (Adam) Tho Wealth of 

Causes of. Reprinted fn,mi the Sixth 

&baf ‘L“k- 


SMITH’S (Atiarii) Theory of Moral 

hentummts; with Iv^siv onthr hirst |<W 

SMYprs ,rr„fo««o,.) I.oct.,ro« on 

blodrin IhM.ny ihc I .ti..i,„tii" 

b 

ran RrMdutu'M, vuls. • -Mutu- 

--- Lucttircaon tiio Ki-cm-h Bcvohi. 

tion, V\ iilr Index. *3 vols. 

SOUTHEY. .,VfV tVn<,Vr iiv./.. 

i M<riii:uu,ns fur 

LveryDuy. 1 rails, hy W. Johnstone, M. A, 

BULLY. MoBioirw of the Bake of, 

1 time Minis! or to 1 Iciny tlsc th'eut. With 

Notes and Historical Introduction. ' 4 Pur- 

irnus. 4 vols. * * 

TAY;L0H’S (BiF,ho][> Jeremy) Holy 
Ltung and ihnig, \Mih Prayers, cuntuiio 
V'.'" '■ ofa Chrisiinn and the 

Purnak^ 

THIEHEY’S ConqaoHt of EnglatKl hy 

the Nunnans: Us Causes, and in, fLU 
1\‘ u ”V the C'nntineiU, 

thZ' Ablv:''”^ 

ULEIOI (Br,)««,Vcr %Vifdn/mm 

of the |jaog| Enriooat 

lanutts, Svulptois, and Anlutects. iW 

fri'h k ■ 

Vihtmc jN^tJuy f. 1‘ ' kLV^hlnf 'Ivriv! 

A? MpSi.!" 

uo« of the iluuk of I onntton Piavcr, hetnc 
tlm Kiibslance of itvmythitig Lttnrgiui! in 
all foimcr Rttnahsi Conuimnt.Uoin upon the 
suUjecL Froniuxpman M, 6\ 


IIJSrOA\/CA/. AND PNILOSOPmCAL IJPNAPINS. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

21 INuma ai ^s. €ack* {$L ^s, Nr seh) 


EVELYN'S Eiary and Corrospond- 
d*Muc, with tlui Private Correspondence of 
Charles I and Sir IClward Nicholas, and 
lirtwerii Sir I'idward IlydollCarl ojClartni* 
di.'iOamlSir Richard llnavne. K,dil«rd iVoui 
the. ()riy,iua,i MSS. l>y W. Rra.y, 
vols. A'^ .V. .ys Kiij.', ravines (after Van- 

d;jko, Lely, kudler, and Jamieson, &c,)* 

N. l.h — '.rhis edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn aiul Ids wife, contained in no 
other edition, 

PEPYS’_ Diary and Corrospondance. . 

With Jiifc and Notes, by Lord t^raybrouke. 

4 vols. A'. .V, With A|)|)eudix containitig: 
additional i. utters, an index, and 31 Ehi- 
jiravinu’s (after Vandyke, Sir IK Lely, 
Holbein, Kucller, iicc.). 


JESSE'S Memoira of tlio Court of 

.I''.n5J!:]and under the Stuarts, including; the 
Protectorate. 3 vols. With Imh’V atnl .y! 
Portraits (after Vamlyke, Lely, Rc,), 

—— Memoirs of the Protendors aiui 

their Adlicrents. 7 rorliahs. 

ND KENT’S (Lord) Mcmoriias of 
Hampden, his Party am! 'i'itncs. ^Vith 
Memoir. itt Portratt.s (after Vatttiykc 
and other.sL JV, S. 

STRICKLAND'S ( Asrnes) Livos of Hio 
Queens of Ehigland front the Norman 
Comjue.st. Eroiu anthontic !)ociimenis, 
public and private, 6 PortraiLs. 6 vuls. 
MS, 

Life of Mary Qximn of Scots.. 

2 Portraits. 2 vols. A'. .V. 

~ — Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. [hi tht; pri;^s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

16 / p/y. iii 5.V. cWtt'piiiis iho.se tV/hwcLr. (j/. i.p. /'r>’ .>'(*/.) 


BACON’S Novnni Organnm and Ad" 
vancemem of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Dewy, M.A. 

BAX. ^ A Handbook of tlie History 

of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
r»y E. Lelfori Ilax, Editor of Kant's 
‘ Ih’oirgomena.’ 3.V, A’. A, 

COMTE’S Philosophy ,o,f the Sciences. 

.\u Exp^^ition of tlie Principles of the 
Cotfra iic Phii<wpfuc i^Ksiiwe, I5y C, H. 
Lewes, .Author of ‘The Life of («n;tbe.* 

DRAPER (Br. X W.) A History of 

the Intellectual Development of Europe. 

e vols. M. A, 

HECEL'S Philosophy of History, By 
J. Sibree, M.A, 

KANT'S CrStitin© of Fur© Reason, 
By j» M. I). Meikicjohu. M* S\ 

Frolpftomena and Metaphysical 

Foundattuns ctf Natural Sinence, with Bio- 
graphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax* 
Portnut. M, S, 


LO 0 IC, or ttm Science of Inference. 

A Popular Mtuiual. By J - Hevey. 

MILLER (IProfOisorL^ History Fhilci* 

sophicaHy Illustrated, from the EaU uf thv 
Rtwian hauptre to the Freucii Kevuhaiuu, 
With Memoir. 4 voL. 3.V. tW. each. 

SFXNOEAJS Chief Works. 1 V.UiS. U till 
Iiitroductiou by K. il. M. ICtwes.. 2 vols. 

■ .AvY. - . 

Vol. L~»-Tracialus Titisdugico-PoliltcUA 
—“Political I’reaiise. 

VoL I L— IniprttvcmetJi yf the Under* 
standing— Ktbic.s™- i .euers. 

TEEINEMANN'S Manual of tho His- 
tory of Philosophy, '‘i'raijs. by K«v. A, 
Johnson, M.A, 


£‘ 1— 
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BOIfJTS 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


15 P 1 j/s. at ^s, mc/i, ex(r/tm^ those mm'M otlu'f'iohe. (j.’. ij,s, fhf./er srf,) 


BLEEK. Introdiiction to tho Old 
I'eslanuMil. I’y Frleilrich HItu?k, Tnins. 
timkr tlie supervision of Rev. K, Venables, 
Kesido.ntiary Canon of Lincoln. » vols. 


Cl 


mOWOETH’S 

4 nts. 3jf, 6 (i. 


Eellgion of 


EtfSEBITO. Ecclesiastical History 


Patuphilius, Bishop of Cassarea. 
V. C. F. Cruse, M.A. 


Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. VVilh 
fe, and Chronological Tables. 


EVAC 


MTTS. History of the Chtirch. 

Tkeodoret, 


DWICK. History of the Articles 

Religion ; to which is added a Series of 
unients from a.d, 1536 to a.d. 1615. 
by Rev. F. Proctor. N. 


HENRY’S 


(Matthew) Exposition of 

f Psalms, N umerous Woodcuts, 


PEARSON (John, D.D«) Exposition 

of the Creed, Kdit, by E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes, N, S, 


PHILO. Works of. The 

t.l(mtcmpiu-,uy <»f j^i-.cphus, 'IVans, by 
C. n. \ onuc 4 vid*.. 

PiaLOSTOROItFS. Ecclesiastical 

1 1 istory uf.*‘*«>.SVv .SV unm'H, 

SO ORATES’ Ecclesiastical History. 
Comprising a llispn-yof the Church from 
Coustannuo, 3^3. to the jdth year of 
'.rhcodosiu.s IL .Short AcexJunt of 

thtf Author, ami selreted Notes. 

SOE OMEN’S Ecclesiastical History. 

A.D. 3;*4>44o. With Notc^, l^rcfatory Re- 
marks by Vale^itts, attd Short Alemoir. 
'i'ogether witlt the Kccr.KstAs’ncAi, His- 
TOKY OF PnH,iisTUKt;iFS,as epitomised by 
Photius. 'brans, by Rev. E. Walfoni, M.A. 
With Notes tuul In'icf Life. 


THEODORET and EVAGRIUS, His- 

lories of the t!hurch from a.d, 332 to the 
Death of 'riieodure «)f htopsuesti.i, A.tj. 
427 ; ami from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544. With 
Memoirs. 


WIESELER’S (Karl) Chronological 

Synopsis ui the Femr iiuspels. 'IVans. by 
Rev, C.mott Vena!)les, A’. .V. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

3 S eacL (S/. ip. per mL) 


-Sm 


ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE.- 
„ ASSER’S Life of Alfred.— O, M. 


BEDEL’S (Yenerahle) Ecclesiastical 
History of England. 1 ogethor with the 
\ AwbO-SAatON CtoONicLE. With Notes, ■ 
Snort Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by 


BOETHIUS’S 

sophy. King 
sion of. With an .. 
opposite pages, Nc 


solation of Fhllo- 

"d'S Anglo-Saxon- Ver- 


Intr 


ion;, on 
h,"' '.and ■ 

. mfch w added the Anglo-Saxon version of 
, or Boarpins, with A' free 

, - by Martin F. Tapper, 

'‘il^^ANB’S Popialar Antiquities of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. ' 

icial Customs, Ceremonies 
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CHRONICLES, of the CRUSABES. 
Coniempornry Narratives of Richard (krur 
de fdon, by Ri<'hiird of Devizos ami Ccuf- 
ft-ey dr Vpjsauf; and of the Crusade at 
vSamt LoiiN, by f,or<l John do Joiuvillt;. 
With Short Notes. lUuminaled Froitiis* 
piece from ati old MS. 


DYER’S (T. P. T.) Brltiih Popular 
Customs, PreRcnt and Past. An Account 
. df the various Oiuiies and Ciistiuns assm* 
ciated with dhTetTOt Days of the Year in 
the Bmkh Isles, armuged according to tlm 
Calendar. By the 'Rev. T. F. Tldsclton 
. Dyer, M.A. 


EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

"tbe 'Narratives" of Arculf,'" 
Saiwulf, Sigurd, Ben- 
'ir John Maundeville, 
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AmVQ UARIAN LIBRA R V. r r 


ELLIS (G.) ^Speclmons of Early Eji- 

ijHsh Metrlral Ronuincos, relatincf to 
Arthur, Alerlin, Otiy of Warwick, Ricluml 
Cfcur do Lion, C'havlemiaj:;no, Roland, iS;c. 
vStc. With Historical Introducliou by J , O. 
Halliwcll, F.R.S. Illuiuinatal Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

ETHELWER0. Chronicle oL — SV^r 
iS'/.f O. K. C/innih'h's, 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle, with the Twci Continuathms : 
comprising Annals of Kiijitlish History 
from tile Departure of the Roinatts to the 
Reis;n of iCdward L d'runK., with Notes, 
b}^ 'i'homas Forester, IM.A, 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 

Cliroiticle of. — Set* .V/.i; D. E, C/ironieies, 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter- 

tainin.!,; Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans, vvitli Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Kdit. by W. Hooper, M .A. 

GILD AS. Chronicle of. —See Six O. E, 
Chronieh's. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS' Histori- 
ral Works. Coniainin,t; 'l\)])oi>,raphy of 
Ireland, and Ui.^triry of tbt^ Cominest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
thron.!j;h \V;des, and Dosc.ri}>tion of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Uoave, 

henry' of, HUNTINGDON'S His- 

tury of the Jbii’lish, fn.nn the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry H. ; 
with the Acts of Kiuk' Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By d*. ForcHter, M.A. 
Frontispiece from att old MS. 

INGULPH'S Chronicles of the Abbey 

of Croykuhl, witit the CoMTiNir ATION by 
IV.ier of niois and tsthers, Trans, with 
Notes by H. T- Riley, Ik A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S ^(Thomas) Fairy My- 
thology, illustrative of tlte Romance and 
Superstition of Various C^ountrics. Froutis- 
{ ) iece b y C rn i k shan k , ^V, .V. 

LEPSIUS'S Letteri from Eg^pt, 
Ethiopia, and th« Peninsula of Sinai ; to 
which are mlded, Extracts from his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the KxotUisufthe Israelites. By 
I.. and J, Ik Horner. Maps and Colourea 
View of Moutit i’arkah 

MALLET'S Northern Antlqtiitieis or 
an Historical /M-tcount of the Manners, 
Customs, Re!i|?ions, ant! Literature of th® 
Ancient Scandinavians, Trans, by Bi.shop 
Percy* With Translation of the Frosis 
E h,>OA, and Notes by J, A. Blackwell, 
Also an Abstract of the * ftlyrbyggia Saga ' 
fey Sit Walter Scotl._ With Olo«iltry 
ind Celonred Frotsti»pi«ce» 


MARCO POLO'S Travels; with Notes 
and Introduction, bhlit. by d'. Wright. 

MATTHEW PARIS’S EnL^l!»h His- 
tory, from legs 0,7.?. By Rev. j. A. 
Giles, I L. With Front ispmec, gvols,--* 
See ako Eoi^er oj H 'e^H^orer. 

MATTHEW ^OF WESTMINSTER’S 

Flowers of Hisiury, cspcidally sm-h as rc- 
lute U> thti utTidrs of Britain, tVenn the btv 
ginning of tlm World to A.n. 1.J07. By 

■ C. D. Yonge, ■■ a vols, ■ 

NENNIUS. CUroitiele A7.r 

O. A, UinmR/es. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS' Ecclesiastical 

History of linglrnuL'ind Normandy. With 
Notes, It It rod action of Guirot, "and the 
Critical Notice of Ddilie, hy d'. 
E'orcster, M.A. 'i‘o wliich is added the 
CuKOMJct.i-’: OK St. EA-Kutu.T. Wiihtlene- 
ral and Chronological indexes. 4 vois. 

PAULFS (Dr. R.) Life of Alftred the 

Great, d'o which is appended Alfred's 
An( :i.U"SaxoJ'J \d<usioN ok OKostes. Wdth 
literal d’ranslation iuterp.'iged, Notes, and 
an ANOf.o-SAXnN GK^•\.^!^!AK and Glossary, 
by Ik d'horpe, itst(. Eiontispiecc. 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 
tdiVimicle uf,— .SVv S/x <K A. C/inm/ties* 

ROGER »E HOVEDEN'S AhBAls of 
English History, consprEing the History 
of Engluitd and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope Irum A, a* 7:?a to A.in woi. With 
Notes by H. T. Rilej^, B.A* a vols, 

ROGER OF WENDOVEE'S Flower# 
of History, cojnjwisiug the History of 
England fromilw Descent of the Siixon» to 
A.n. 123^, fiirinrrly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris, With Notes and index by J* A. 

■ Giles, '.D.C.L, :,t vois.. ■ 

SIX OLD ENGLISH OHBONICLES ; 
vis!., Asserls Life of Alfred and the Chrofil- 
dcs of Ethelwerd* Gililas, Nennius, GuoA 
frey of Motnijonth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester, EhUr., with Notes, by I, A. 
D.C.L, Portrait of Alfred, 

WILLIAM OT MALMESBUBY»S 
Chronk'k of the Kings of ICnglaml, from 
the Earliest Period tiL King Stephen* By 
Rev, J* Sharpe, With Notes by J, A. 
OUis#, D.C.L, Frontispiece, 

TULE-TIDE STORIES. A Colltxtbn 
of Scandinavian and North-Clerama Popu- 
lar Talwaad Tradidoiw, ftomihe Swedish, 
Dattkh, and Gerinaa, EcliL fey IL Thorp#* 
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laic Piof, Wagner, e vois, i 


( 2 /, IQ.L /er Si'/.) 

DOHARDSON Tim Theatre of 
the t.tre.eks. With Supjilonn.nita.rv "Pioatisot^^ 
ott the Latignage^ Metjoa, am! lVo‘.odvui" 
ihe^theek ih'amatist.-u Nninfious 
tralions and 1 Plaits. By j. \\\ Donahl- 
KOH, IKIX Aa.V, 

EEiailTI.EY’S (TlmnLiK) IVlythotogy 
of Aticienl t Irerve and Italy. Ke\isedhy 
T.votdtiU'd Sohmita, Ph.li., LL.. 1 ). ta 
Pliites. .V. A, 

HEROBOT 0 S, Hotow ou. 
rital Selected from the ho^i Conniioniator.^. 
By 1 >, WL Turner, M.A. Loltnired Map. 

— Axiaiysis and SnainmiT oA with 
a Synchronistioal 'Pahlc of Lvejtts — 'Ptiltlcs 
of Weights, .Mciisurtos, Money, and Dis- 
tances— mi Outline of the Wistory and 
Geography — and the i bites conijdcted from 
Grtisford, Pachr, N:c. i. 5 yJ.T. Wheeler. 

THGCYBIBES. ^ An Analysis ^ and 

Sunuuary of. Wh’th C/hr.uioloeical Table 
of Kvouis, ^c., by J. 'P. Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

59 l&h, d/ 5.V. i/wse marh’ti o/fimvise, (15A (i.v. (></. /fr sci,) 


AGASSIZ and GOULB, Obitlino ©f 
Conijuarativc Piiy.'.iolngy touching the 
Stim inre and Dcvelojmiem of the Races 
(tf Xnim.'d.-. living and extincl. Fur Schools 
and (h)llfges. Pinlarged hy Dr. Wright. 
Witlt index and Ilhistralive Woodcuts. 

BO L LEY’S Mfimial of Technical 

\n.t!y.-.i'. ; a Gnide fur the dWing and 
N'alnaiinn of the %aiiuns Natural and 
ATtifieiai Su!»'a,am es tnupluyed in the Arts 
and Dt'iiir’aie I'anmunv, founded ott the 
uotl- of !h. Pulley. Edit, by Pr, FauL 

ItHi WuuitciU?!. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

— - Boll (Sir Charles) on the Hand 5 

its^ Meehanism and Vital Ludowmenls, as 
evhu.ing De.stgn. ^ ih'ccotkHUjy an Account 
of the Antluft's Dirwaveries in the Nervous 
SyMem hy A. Shaw. N uuimous Woodcuts. 

Kirbj on the History, Habits, 

and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Kyiner joaes. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vola. 

- WhewolFs Astronomy and 

General X’hysic.s, con.sidcred with refcreuce 
to Nxttural 'Pheohjgy. Portrait of the Earl 
ol* Bridgewater. 34'. M* 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES*- 

iUmimuvt/. 

* — - Clmlmors on tlio Adaptation of 

External Nature t«> the Mural anti IntH- 
leelual Omstitutitnud' Matt. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dv. Cummiug. Portrait. 

— Front’s Trontiso on Chcnitstry, 

Meteorology, mul the Fuiii (ion uf Diges- 
tion, with leference to Natuml d'iumlogy. 
Edit, by Dr. J. Wh Grilhtb, a Maps. 

— - Bnckland’a Goolog^y and Miner* 
alogy. With Ailditions by Piof. Owen, 
ih-ou Phillips, and_ R. Pruwn. Blemoir of 
Huoklaml. Portrait, e vols. i5,v. Vol. L 
Text. VoL n. 90 large plates with letter- 
press. 

— Bogfot’s Animal and Vogotahls 
Physiology. 463 Woodcuts, a vols. 6.i'. 
each, 

— - Kidd on tho Adaptation of E:k:» 

ternul Nature to the i'iiysica! CoiuHlion of 
Man. 3.V. 6f/. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) ZoologJ^ 
A Systematic View of the Structure, Ha- 
bits, Instincts, and Bscs of the principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re- 
vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Nuniorous 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. ^s. each. 



Murjsrs 


CAEPEl^TEE'S WorkHn-^Cmimm^ti, 

Mccbanical Philosojihy, Anfero- 

;uul Il<in»l«\i»y. A I’optdiir Ivvjio- 
sition. iHi Woudouts. 

Voffotablcj FliyHiology and Sy«- 

tciiiatic Hutauy. A c<unp!<'ic lulnKhunimi 
to the Knt)\vle(lK<? of IManls. Revisiul hy 
K. Lankestor, IM.l)., iSjt:. Ninnerous 
Woodcuts. 6s. 

— Animal Fhysinlofty. Revised Edi- 
tion. 300 Woudinits. 6.V. 

OHEVRETO on Oolow. Contnininj? 
the IVincipU's of Harmony and Onitrust 
of Colours, aiid Uudr Application to the 
Arts; including; ikuntinj^, Ihiooration, 
Tajjefitries, C.arpets, ^ .Mttsaics, tJUuiuijj 


ayKES-BROWNH’S Stndont’g Hand- 

i’hvM.’ai (h-nfoi^y. Ry A. f 
Jukrs.nrou Itr, nf ilu- t H'.>|n.L>i,'.d Survey df 
- U;lamK W uh inuiu'rous Hucjamsaiid 

IllU'.tl.UloMs, f,..,. . ,V. 


Iho siiidonrH H.andhook of 
hsionra! t Irwiue.v. Dv A. |. hik 
ho*un, Ik A., F.tkS., Ar tin. i kn.ll.u'va! 
StU'wy of !■ npdoMd and \V;th'';. \\ uli 

muucsoU'. f haopanis and illusiratiitiis. o.v. 


'faijefitries, Carpets, .Mctsaics, tJUuiuijj 
Staining, Calico Printing, T.etterpress 
Printing, Map C<dourittg, Bress, l^and- 
scape and Flower Cardcnitig, f^c. U’rans, 
by C. Martel. Several Plates. 

— 7- With an additional series of 16 Plates 
in Colours, 7.?. C)d. 

EOTEMOSER’S History of Magic. 
Trans, by W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best nuth,;nli* 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
Rapping, kc. 2 vols. 

HWD’S Introdxiction to Astronomy, 
With Vocabulary of the ’ferms in present, 
use. Numerous Woodcuts, ^s. 6</. As.Sk 

HOGG’S (Jaboz) Elements of ExporJ* 

mental and Natural Philosophy. Peing 
an Easy Introdu«it>n to the .Study of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraiihcs, Acoustics, Optics, Cahtric, 
Klecmcity, Voliahm, and Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 

S&otoli 

of a Physical Descniaion of the Universe, 
rmm. by K. C. pittS K and 

S. Dallas, h.L.S. Portrait, 5 vols. 
3J. o<ir. each, excepting vol. v., $s, 

” PersonalNarrativo of his Travels 

1 America durinrr tli.- i7Q<j|-i3o4 


^ A WUA VV> Atxe 

in America during the years 
A'i’ans*, with Notes, by T. Ress. "3 vo 1 b 7 


- Views or Hatnre ; or,‘ Contem- 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, widi Scientific Illustrations. 
Trans, by E. C. OttL 


HUNT’S (Robert) Poetry of Science : 
or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena ol' 
Nature. ,lly Robert Hunt, Profes.sor at 
the School of Mines. 


Scientific Dialogues. A 

hamihar Introduction to the Arts and 

N“is Woodc'SL'* 

•— totroduetton to the Arts and 

fachools and Young People. 


KHI0HTB (Charles) Knowledge is 
j tnvor. A Popul.sv Mumial of Pidiued 
Eci>m:)juy, . ‘ 

LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 

Royal Aradmnirian>._Harry, Oplo, Fum-Ii. 

I,, I’.ssay and Notes bv 

K. WurnuuK J’oittalt of Fuseli. 


LILLY. Introdnctimi to Astrology, 
Vith a f .ramuiar of Astrology ami 'rahivs 
fur calouluting Xati\ itivs, by Zadkivl. 


MANTELL'S (Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions through (!u.‘ l.de of Wight and 
.along the 1 Kmsei Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts aiul betdogjcal Map. 

— Medals of Creation ; or, First 
Lessons in Geology: including GeologRuI 
hxcuiMons. Coloured Pi.ites and several 
luimlresi vvoodenls. v vols. js\ <?<■/, oach. 

— Petrifactions and tholr Teach- 
lugs. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
inthi! Lnti>ii Museum, Numemu.s Wood- 
Cut.s, 6x. 

™ Wonders of Geology; or, a 
huimimr h.vpoMfion of Grological Pheno- 
n.en.u A eubmicd Geological Map uf 
b-uglaud, Plates, and mvw Wot»dcuts. 2 
vuK. 7.V, bit. c;u It* 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess, being 

the Matcdiesuiul lu•^t Gaums ptayml by tlu* 
American Ghampiun, with rxplauatorv ami 
analytical Nutc-s bv j. Ldwenthal. With 
short Memoir and Poitraii of Morphy. 


SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and Man. 

Popular Pictures 01 Nature. And Ko- 
Mis hketcbv,s from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Iraus, bv A. Hcnfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geograpliy of Plants. 


SMITH’S (Pyo) Goology and Scrlp- 
ture ; or, the Relation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 


STAinkEY S ClMfttflod Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the 1 Jutch ami 
fJemiHi .Schools, induding an Account of 
some of die early Gorman Masters. ISy 
George Stanley. ' ^ ^ 


STAUNTON’S Choss-Player’s Hand- 
book. A Popular and Scientific Intro- 
auction to the Chime, with numerous i)ia- 
graius an<i Coloured Frontispiece. 


'S 


A’E/^JSA'£a ) 


ST AUNTON.-C «A'/. 

— ChcsH PraxiB, A SuispItMucnt to iluv 
ClK'^'^jiLocry^ Uun^llMol:. Conuuninc* the 

iinpiUiatU imMlorn hnpvoveuienls m 
the < ; r.oili* t>r t'hrs.s l.iuvs; and 

a Si'Ua tiun rtrMnrpliy’.s ( himcs. Atuiotated* 
(),;n ji.iL’Os. I Os. 

— C 1\c B « - P 1 a t ’ « Comiiattion. 

rcnipiifiinj.'. a 'j'vu.uisi' on t^thls, t'olli’olion 
of Mutoh (James, jiiohulin.i; tin; French 
Mali h \vh)i M. Si. AnuinU and a Soh'ctiou 
jifOriunial l^oMouis. Diaja’auis and Co- 

Knu'cd l''i'ontis|m:ec. 

— €ho8« Toitmamcat of ^1851. 

A Colh'ction of (James plavcd at this ccle- 
hrated asscnihlavte. With Introductiou 
and Notes* Nuiucroiiii 


S T O C K H A R B T X J?. Sotal 

Chemistry.^ A FlaiKlhook for the Stiuly 
of the Sciaia e hy simple Kxperiments. 
Edit* bv C. W. Heaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous Wtjudeuts. A\ .S’. 

triiEhS (Dr. A.) ^Cotton Manofacturo 
of (Jreat Ih’iiain, systeinatirally iuvt'sti- 
gated ; wiih an lntrod?iciory View isf its 
C-onipmative Sl;ilc in Korcu;u Cuiintrios. 
Revised Ity P, L. Siminoiids. 150 UIu.s- 
trations. vois. 


— RliiloBoljlty of MaiittfacJ ttro«, 
or at I l<.\pt«.sitH)Ji of tlte Seientifu', Moral, 
and Coimnereiul Keotnmiy ^)f the Factory 
System t)f (Ireat iJritain. Revised by 
P. T.. Simtnonds. Numerous Figure,s. 
800 pages, 75* ()t/. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

01I»BAET*S Iliatory, Principles, and Practice of Banking:. Revised to 1S81 by 
A, S. hliehie, of the Royal Rank of Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. 2 vols. los. W, A\ 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


28 lolumaaf farims . 
BB,AIE*S ClironolORical Tables. 

CoJitptehetnhng the Chnmology and Uis- 
tury of the World, fiom the Karliesl Times 
ttithc Ru'Hsian Treaiyttf Peace, April tB^fi. 
Pyj.W»RosM!» Bwa pages, joa-, 

------ Index of Dates. Cumprehoinling 

the priueijed Fuels in the C'hnmology ami 
History of the WovUl, frmu the Kariicst to 
tlic Present, alphabet ieally arranged ; being 
a etunplete liule.v (o the fovegoing* By 
J. W. Rossc. 2 vols, 5*'. etid). 

BOH2SPS Dictionary of Quotations 
from the Fmglislt Poct.s. 4th and cheaper 
Rilitiou. 6 a', 

BDCHAKAN’S Dictionary of Science 
atul 'I'eehnicul 'Penns used in Philosophy, 
latenitnve, Pndessious, Commerce, Arts, 
and I'rade.s, By W, H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement, Kdiled by Jius. A. Smith. 6s. 

CHRONICLES OP THE TOMBS. A 
Select C'ollccllon of F.pilapbs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
diral Aiititpiitics, By T* J, Pettigrew, 
F.K.S*, F.aA. 

CLARK’S (Huglx) Introtootion to 

Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Plauche* 5s. 

950 i iiustrations, 

ll/iik tki Jiiusimii0m eshundt %ss* 

iV* S. 


VA’a. ( 8 /. los.fcrsii.) 

COINS., Manual of.— I/nm/kn^^s, 

DATES, Index Main 

DICTIONARY of ObBploto and Pro- 
vhicinl English, Containing Words from 
English Wrilen; prevituis to the T9th 
Ctmtury* By 'rhomas Wright, A!. A.* 

. F.S.A., &c* 2' vols.' S4f. each*. ■ 

BPiaRAMMATISTS (Tlio). ^ A Selec- 
tion from the ^F.pigramuiatic Literature of 
Ancient, Media, -val, and Mtnieru 'Fime.s, 
With Inlroductiun, Notes, Observations, 
Ilhi.striitions, an AppeiuHs: on Works con- 
jiected with Ei.ugram malic Literature, 
by Rev, H. Dodd, M.A, 6s, JST, A* 

DAMES, Handbook _«f. Comprisitig 
Treatises on above 40 Games of Chance, 
Skill, and Manual Dexterity, indiuUng 
Whist, ihlliards, &t:. ^ Edit, by Henry G. 
Bohn, Numerous Diagrams. 54:. A. S. 

HENFBEY’S Guido to EnglisR 
Coi»s. Revised Edition, by (A E\ Keary, 
M.A., F-S.A. With an Historical iatro" 
duction* 6s. A'. .V, 

HUMPHREYS/ Cola Collectors* 

Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Progress of Coinage from the Earliest 
Time, by H, N. Humphreys. 140 Illua 
totions. 2 vols* ss, each, iV, 
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MWATS LII^UrIFS;. 


Manttal 

of Kn.ulisli hiicralnvo. <].onta 5 n 5 n^t an A<> 
cauut of Riuv and Cnrlons Hooks pub- 
lished in or rrhuin;:; io Gn'at Hritain and 
Ireland, fioin the Invctttion of Priulist)*, 
with Ibo.i^raphiwd Notiees and Prices, 
by W. 1 '. Lowndes, Parts I.* X. (A to /d, 
3.?. 6</. each. Part XL (Appetnliv Vol.h 
S.f. Or the 11 parts in 4 vols., lulf 
morocco, u 7 . e.v. 


F 03 LITICAI, CYC'LOP-SEIOIA. A 
Oicljonary iif Politioa!,^ thinstitunoinal, 
Statistical, tittd Kurctisic K.mnvh,;de,e ; 
founinn -t Work ut' Rofermce tn> sui))e'-ti- 
oftdvil Adnnni--t5a{’ksi, i’tililiral I'hsn'.imy, 
PinuOrc, Conanessw, Laws, aiid SocJa! 
Relations. 4 \oL. (v/. each. 

imOVEKHS, ^Hiimdhoolc ,of. c\,n. 
taitiiii); an eat ire KepuhHcation of Ray''^ 
I'oUeeiion, with Addiiitnis fioiu lM>rf'uiji 
Laiupiajies auri Sayin.ys, S«Mitences, 
Maviins, at»»! Phiasc;. s.v. 

^ A Polyglot Foroign. ta)nn 
prising l"‘re!i( h, Italian, ilernian, r>ntch, 
Spatijsh, Posit! :ne,»\ and l>ani^dl. Witl; 
Rugiish ‘rraiedatiosss. yv. 

SYHONYMS mul AWTONYMS; or, 
Kindred Ws>rds astd their t.)ppt»sifes, C'.ol- 
lecttal and Coutiastetj by Vein t!, j, 
Smith, ALA. 5,'?- A'. ,V. 

WRIGHT tTh.)-.V<v Pl'tlnmfr, 


MEDICINE, Hfmdboole of Domestic, 
Popularly Arrangetl. Hy Dr. IL. Davies. 
700 page.s. SA'. 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION* 
Dictionary of. Itiduding also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Suriiames hesto\ve<l on I\mi- 
nent Men, By W, A. Wheeler, M.A. 
5A. N', .V 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 

11 Volumes at 3.L 6^/. ear/ti t//ose marhJ oihertvisc* (2!, i.s% (hL per set.) 

BTONEY’S' EveliB^? or, -a. Young | FIELDING.-'Gw/A/va/. 

Lady’.s Entrance into the Worhl. By F, i TTiatAvv Af Tnm Tnnoq 

Burney (Mme. D'Arlday). With Intro- K 

auction and Notes hy A. U. ElHs, Author ” 7 . v V V " 

of‘Sylvestra.’aic. A. A. 1 y u-L. A..S. 

Cecma. With Jutroduntion^ mul ‘ GROSSI'S Marco ViucontL Ih-ans. 

Note.s by A, R. Elhs. a vols. A. A. j by A. F. D. ,V. 

BBBES* Egyptian Friaccss. Trans. 1 * , . 

by Emnm Buchheim. .V..V. 1 MANZ 0 NL_ Thp Betrothed: being 

; t * ■ * ■ , IraUHhitwn of ‘I Ih'omfssi Sposi.* 

FEELDWQ'S Joseph Andrews nnd Nunu-mii-. \V«ml. i,is. i vol. b ,j lums 

his Bnend Mr. Abraham Adams. With AAA'. /. 1 ^ 

Roscoe's Biograpliy. CmiA*shauk*s Hi us* 

iraiims. A, A. ^ ^ STOWE (Mm* H. B.) tlxiclo TopPs 

— — Amelia. Roscoe’s Bhiition, revised. Cabin; or, Life ajuung the l.owly. H full- 

Crfuksimuk's liiusiraiioHS, $>!?’ A, S. page illustrations, A, 


7 Volumes ai P^anms Pnees. (tl l8.v. 6t/. per set.) 

BEDE (Sir Charles)* The Anatomy FLAXMAN* Eectnres on Senlptiiro* 

and Philosophy of B'xpre.ssion, as Con- With 1 ‘hixe Adtlressrh to the R.A, hy Sii 

Elected with the Fine Arts, s-?* N. S. R. Westmaentt. K.A,, and Memoir tif 

Flaxman. l\>nrail und Plates, os. A ..S. 

fe 3UeONARDO D’A VINCtS. Tl-oatise 

Museum. 1900 Illustrations, yj.daf. A.AA 1 J-P- Higaud, R.A. 

With a Life and an Account oi his Works 
FAIRHOET^S Coatpme in England. I* hJ'wwm Numerous Plates. 5#, 

' Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by A. 6. 

Hoe. H. A. mron, F.S.A . With PLANOllE’S History of British 
more than 700 Engravings, a vols. 55*. Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
Tit* '' -rr , Century. By J. R. Plauche. 400 

Vol. I. History. Vol. II, Gto:w.iy# Illustrations. 54*1 A. .V, 
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BOHN'S CHEAP SE.RIES, 

I'lilCI'; OXK SIIII.I.IXG KAfll. 

A Essitys, m^Ksf/r TAA’. 

/// AVv/;/V IJi*rtfrks\ tr^hi ne^tf/y in ,v/A/‘/%//v'*‘ 
wiik eai fdi^rs^ /hr ,/Ai/Av‘r/j» AVaJini:. 

jsiyfAjf 

St'HOLKKIAHlKR. By PkOFKSsrm :\! xwu. 

CAA^r/uV77iA^ {/)A\ !n 

PIIYSIOLOCJV OF I'EMPERANCK ANO *rOT,\L AIF 

Sl'lNF'-NCK. , 

£M.EA\S\hV. 

ENGLAN I) AND ENGLISH 'CHARACTER I HTl C\S. Lr rUiroH 
on tlu^ R;ico, Ability, Mannsn's, Truth, Cliaracter, Wrnilth, Rcli^^ion. Si^\ Si\ 

NATURE,: An Essay. To wliirh are added Orations, Leriiires, 
and Atidivsse.^. 

KEPRESEN'rATIVE MEN: Seven I.ertnres on Tl ,\m Swr- 
DKNBORU, MoxTAtONM, SiiAKnsrKAKK. XArorjX'X, and Uoiaiii-;, 

TWENTY ESSAYS on Various Subjects. 

THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

FA\4MA7JjV (EEW/AArm).-- 

AUTOBIOCiKAiNiY. Edited by J. Si^arkk. 

I/jl IfyYIOimF {M jy/a/W/A’/d.— 

TWICE.TC)I;D tales, two \^o!s. In One. 

SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 

SCARLET LETl'ER. 

HOUSE WITH THE SEVEN GABLES. 
TRANSFORMAllON ; or the Marble Fawn. Two Parts. 

IIAZiriF (/r.)-- 

TABLE-TALK : Essays on Men and Manners. Three I’aris. 
PLAIN SPEAKER : Opinions on Books, Men, and Thiiii^s* 

Hu'ce Parts, 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS, 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS, 
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CMMAP SBK/ES. 


lIAZUrr {lV.).~Coiiiiimed. 

LPXTURES ON THE CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPKARH'S PLAYS. 

LECTURES ON THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
EI..IZAIiETI-I, chiefly Dramatic. 


IKVJNG {WASHINGTON).— 

LIFE OF MOHAMMED. With rortniit. 

LIVES OF SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMED. 

LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 

TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. Two Parts. 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. Two Parts. 

COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS : Their Voyages and Dis- 

coveries. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE in the Rocky 

MounUiins and the Far West. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK, from the 

Beginning of the World to the End of the Diitoli Dynaaty. 

TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 

CONQUEST OF FLORIDA UNDER HERNANDO DE 
SOTO. 

ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 
SALMAGUNDI; or, The Whim - Whams and Opinions of 

I,AUNCULOT LANOS'l'Aflf, Est|. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or, The Hmnourists. 

ASl ORIA ; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. ^ 

WOLFERT’S ROOST, and Other Tales. 


LAMB {CHARLES),— 

ESSAYS OF ELIA. With a Portrait. 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

ELIANA. With Biographical Sketch. 

MARRY AT {CAPTAIN), 

PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. With a Memoir of 




the Author* 
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TAe m(y a Editknt; m others published in England contain 

the Eerivalions and Etymological Notes of Dr, J/ahn, who 
devoted several years to this portion of the I Fork, 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly revised and improved byCHAUNCEY A, Goodrich, D.I)., LL.D» , 
and Noah Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 


THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 

New Edition [iSSo], with a Supplement of upwards of 4600 New Words and 

Meanings. 

1628 Pages. 3000 ULiistrations. 

The features of this volume, which render it periiaps the most useful 
Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapest 
books ever published, are as follows : — 

1 . Completeness.— It contains 11*4,000 words. 

2 . Accuracy of Definition. 

, 3 . Scientific and Technical Terms. 

4 . Etymology. 

5 . The Orthography is leased, as far as i)ossible, on Fixed Princi[>lcs. 

6. Pronunciation. 

7 . The Illustrative Citations. 

8. The Synonyms. 

9 . The Ili.ustrations, which exceed 3000. 

Cloth, 21.?. ; half-bound in calf, 30 j>'. ; calf or half riissia, 3IA 6 d; russia, 2/. 


Uith A\'w Biographical Appendix^ containing over 9700 Names. 
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